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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 


Maymester  2006 

Fall  Semester  2006 

May  15,  M 

Late  registration  and  first  day  of  class 

August  20-21,  Su-M 

Orientation 

Mayl6,Tu 

Last  day  to  register;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

August  21-22,  M-Tu 

Late  registration 

May  1 7,  W 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

August  22,  Tu 

University  ConviKation 

University  without  a  W  grade 

August  22,  Tu 

Freshmen  Summer  Reading  Program 

May  20,  Sa 

Classes  meet 

August  23,  W 

Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

May  22,  M 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

August  29,  Tu 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

May23,Tu 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

September  5,  Tu 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 

University  without  a  W  grade 

May  27,  Sa 

Classes  meet 

September  12,  Tu 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  December 

May  30,  Tu 

Examinations 

graduation 

June  2,  F 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  all  grades 

October  11,W 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

October  13,  F 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  die 

First  Summer  Session  2006 

University  without  final  grades 

May  22,  M 

Late  registration 

No\-eniber  6-7,  M-Tu 

Fall  break 

May23,Tu 

Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

November  8,  W 

Registration  for  spring,  Maymester,  and  summer 

May  24,  W 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

terms  begins 

May  26,  F 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  ft-om  the 

Nox'ember  22-24,  W-F 

Thanksgiving  holidays 

University  without  a  W  grade 

December  7-8,  Th-F 

Classes  meet;  exams  pennitted  in  labs  only 

June  7,  W 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

December  9-16,  Sa-Sa 

Examinations 

June  8,  Th 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

December  18,  M 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  candidate  grades 

University  without  final  grades 

December  20,  W 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  other  grades 

June  12,  M 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  August  graduation 

December  20,  W 

Candidates  for  graduation  may  access  grades 

June  27,  Tu 

Examinations 

December  21,  Th 

Graduation 

June  29,  Th 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  all  grades 

Spring  Semester  2007 

Second  Summer  Session  2006 

January-  7-8,  Su-M 

Orientation 

July  4,  Tu 

Holiday 
Orientation 

January  8-9,  M-Tu 

Late  registration 

July  5,  W 

January  10,  W 

Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

July  6,  Th 

Late  registration 

January  15,  M 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  holiday 

July  7,  F 

Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

January  17,  W 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

July  8,  Sa 

Classes  meet 

January-  24,  W 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

July  10,  M 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

University'  without  a  W  grade 

July  11,  Tu 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  die 

January'  31,  W 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  May 

University  without  a  W  grade 

commencement 

Julyl5,Sa 

Classes  meet 

February  28,  W 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

July  20,  Th 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

March  2,  F 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

July  21,  F 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 

University  widiout  final  grades 

March  19-23,  M-F 

Spring  break 

August  9,  W 

Examinations 

April  2,  M 

Registration  for  fall  semester  begins 

August  10,  Th 

2:00  P.M. — Deadline  to  submit  candidate  grades 

April  7-14,  Sa-Sa 

Honors  and  Awards  Week 

August  1 1 ,  F 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  other  grades 

April  2^27,  Th-F 

Classes  meet;  exains  permitted  in  labs  only 

August  11,F 

Candidates  for  graduation  may  access  grades 

April  28-May  5,  Sa-Sa 

Examinations 

August  12,  Sa 

Graduation 

MayS.Tu 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  candidate  grades 

May9,W 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  other  grades 

May  10,  Th 

Candidates  for  graduation  may  access  grades 

May  11,  F 

G^mmencement 

9:30  A.M.  (Colleges  AF&LS,  AA&H,  and  E&S) 

2:30  P.M.  (Colleges  B&BS  and  HE&HD) 

\,  .ulciiiu  I    .liiul.ir 


Maymester  2007 

May  14,  M 
May  1 5,  Til 
May  16,  W 

May  19,Sa 
May  21,  M 
May22,Tu 

May  26,  Sa 
May  29,  Tu 
luncl.I- 


Late  registration  and  first  day  of  class 

Last  day  to  rcKistcr;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

List  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  iIh- 

University  without  a  W  grade 

Classes  meet 

Last  day  for  instnictors  to  issue  mid-temi  grade; 

List  day  to  duip  a  class  or  withdniw  from  the 

Univer^iity  without  final  grades 

Classes  meet 

Examinations 

^lOO  A.M.— Deadline  to  suhmit  all  gnides 


First  Summer  Session  2007 


May  21,  M 
May  22,  Tu 
May  23,  W 
May  25,  F 

June  6,  W 
June  7,  Til 

June  11,  M 
June  26,  Tu 
June  28,  Th 


Lite  registration 

Classes  hegin;  late  enrollment  tee  applies 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-temi  gnides 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 

List  day  to  order  diploma  for  August  graduation 

Examinations 

'):00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  all  grades 


Second  Summer  Session  2007 


July  2,  M 
Juiy3,Tu 
July  4,  W 
July  5.  Til 
July  6,  F 
July7,Sa 
July  9,  M 

July  19,  Til 
July  20,  F 

August  8,  W 
August  9,  Th 
August  10,  F 
August  10,  F 
August  11,  Sa 


Orientation 

Lite  registration 

Holiday 

Classes  hegin;  late  enrollment  tee  applies 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

Classes  meet 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 

Examinations 

2:00  r.M. — Deadline  to  suhmit  candidate  grades 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  suhmit  other  grades 

Candidates  for  graduation  may  access  grades 

Graduation 


Fall  Semester  2007 
August  19-20.Sii-M 
August  20-21,  M-Tu 
August  2 1 ,  Tu 
August  2 1 ,  Tu 
August  22,  W 
August  2K,  Tu 
SeptemlxT  4,  Tu 

SeptemlxT  1  1 ,  Tu 

C\toherlO,W 
C\tolxTl2.F 

C\toher  15-16,  M-Tu 
November  5,  M 

Novemlx-r  21-23,  W-F 
I\-cemher  6-7,  Th-F 
December  8-1 5,  Sa-Sa 
December  17,  M 
December  19,  W 
December  19,  W 
Decemkr  20,  Til 


Oientation 

Lite  registration 

University  Convocation 

Freshmen  Summer  Residing  Program 

Classes  hegin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  cUiss 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  December 

graduation 

Last  day  for  iastructors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 

Fall  break 

Registration  for  spring,  Maymester,  and  summer 

terms  hegias 

Tlianksgiving  holidays 

Classes  meet;  exams  permitted  in  labs  only 

Examinations 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  suhmit  candidate  grades 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  other  grades 

Candidates  for  graduation  mav  access  unides 

Graduation 


Spring  Semester  2008 

January  6-7,  Su-M  Orientation 


January  7-8,  M-Tu 
January  9,  W 
January  1 5,  Tu 
January'  2 1 ,  M 
January- 23,  W 

January  30,  W 

Fehmary  27,  W 
February  29,  F 

March  1 7-2 1,M-F 
March  31,  M 
April  5-12,  Sa-Sa 
April  24-25,  Th-F 
April  26-May  3,  Sa-Sa 
May  6,  Tu 
May  7,  W 
May  8,  Th 
May  9,  F 


Late  registration 

Classes  hegin;  late  enrollment  fee  applies 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  holiday 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  May 

commencement 

Last  day  for  insraictors  to  issue  mid-term  grades 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 

Spring  break 

Registration  for  fall  semester  begins 

Honors  and  Awards  Week 

Classes  meet;  exams  permitted  in  labs  only 

Examinations 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  candidate  grades 

9:00  A.M. — Deadline  to  submit  other  grades 

Candidates  for  graduation  may  access  grades 

Qimmencement 

9:30  A.M.  (Gilleges  AF&di?,  AA&H,  and  E&S) 

2:30  r.M.  (Qilleges  B&BS  and  HE&iHD) 


Nore  Dates  on  this  calendar  were  accurate  at  the  tunc  of  pruning.  Dates,  however,  may  change  as  conditions  warrant.  Current  information  is  available 
at  www.  re^trar.  clemson.  edii/html/Acad_Cal.  htm. 
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UNIVERSITY  GOVERNANCE 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Tlic  University  is  governed  hy  a  board  of  13  mem- 
hers,  six  selected  by  the  state  Legislature  and  seven 
scH'-perpetuating  life  members,  in  accord  with  the 
will  of  Thomas  Green  Clemson.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  is  primarily  responsible  for  adopting  the 
long-range  objectives  of  the  University  and  the 
basic  policies  for  achieving  them;  providing  policy 
instruction  for  long-range  planning;  adopting  the 
statutes  of  the  University;  electing  the  president 
of  the  University;  employing  the  secretary  of  the 
board,  maintaining  ownership  of  University  assets; 
and  overseeing  the  evaluation  of  the  University. 

The  president  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
University,  providing  leadership  to  all  phases  of 
University  planning,  coordinating  the  operations 
of  all  units  of  the  University,  carrying  out  major 
University  public  relations  functions,  evaluating 
the  results  of  University  plans,  and  appointing  per- 
sonnel who  report  to  the  president.  The  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  University  are  administered  by  the 
president  and  executive  officers  for  advancement, 
public  service  and  agriculture,  and  student  affairs. 

The  Provost  and  Vice  President  for  Academic  Af- 
fairs is  the  chief  academic  officer  of  the  University. 
The  Provost  is  responsible  directly  to  the  president 
tor  all  academic  matters  and  has  administrative 
jurisdiction  over  teaching  and  computing  services. 
Vice  provosts  assist  in  administering  and  performing 
duties  in  coordinating  graduate  and  undergraduate 
curricula;  supervising  computer  information  ser- 
vices, the  libraries,  scholarship  and  award  pnigrams; 
and  other  duties  assigned  by  the  Provost. 

Academic  deans  are  the  chief  administrative  officers 
of  their  individual  colleges  and  report  directly  to  the 
Provost.  They  provide  leadership  in  formulating  and 
carrying  out  educational  policy,  review  and  make 
recommendations  on  personnel  matters,  and  carry 
out  and  administer  the  academic  and  financial  af- 
fairs of  their  colleges. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Leon  J.  Hendrix,  Jr.,  Kiawah  Island,  Chair 
John  J.  Britton,  Sumter,  Vice  Chair 
Bill  L.  Amick,  Batesburg-Leesville 
Lawrence  M.  Gressette,  Jr.,  Columbia 
Thomas  C.  Lynch,  Clemson 
Louis  B.  Lynn,  Columbia 
Patricia  H.  McAbee,  Greenville 
Leslie  G.  McCraw,  Greenville 
E.  Smyth  McKissick  111,  Greenville 
Thomas  B.  McTeer,  Jr.,  Columbia 
Robert  L.  Peeler,  Lexington 
William  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  Columbia 
Joseph  D.  Swann,  Greenville 

C.  Eugene  Troutman  III,  Executive  Secretary 


s  P.  Batson,  Jr.,  Greenville 
Fletcher  C.  Derrick,  Jr.,  Charleston 
W.  G.  DesChamps,  Jr.,  Bishopville 
1  larold  D.  Kingsmore,  Aiken 
Paul  W.  McAlister,  Laurens 
1).  Leslie  Tindal,  Pinewood 
Allen  P  WcH)d,  Florence 

PRESIDENT 

James  E  Barker,  FAIA,  MArch 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

[\.ri~R.  Helms,  PhP,  Vice  President  for  Academic 

/-iffam  and  Provost 
A.  Keill  Cameron,  Jr.,  MBA,  Vice  President  for 

Advancement 
John  W.  Kelly,  PhD,  Vice  President  for  PiMc 

Service  and  Agriculture 
C}ail  DiSabatino,  EdD,  Vice  President  for  Stitdeiu 

Affairs 
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for  Research  and  Economic  Development 
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DIRECTOR  OF  ATHLETICS 
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ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 

Di)ris  R.  Helms,  PhD,  Vice  Presidem  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  Provost 
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Academic  Affairs  and  Assistant  to  the  President 
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Studies 
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Eleanor  H.  Mann,  Lexington 

Jackson  Marchette,  Florence 

John  N.  McCarter,  Jr.,  Columbia 

Daniel  E.  McNiel,  Bennettsville 

David  R.  Moore  II,  Greenville 

Paivi  Nettamo,  Greenville 

J.  Edward  Norris  III,  Pawleys  Island 

Weesie  W  Poole,  Simpsonville 

Tim  Reed,  Greenville 

John  E  Renfro  III,  Greenville 

Timothy  E  Rogers,  Columbia 

Goz  G.  Segars,  Hartsville 

Michael  L.  Shealy,  Columbia 

Robert  W.  Shepard,  Charleston 

Jay  Specter,  Columbia 

Jim  Stuckey,  Charleston 

John  R.  Swetenburg,  Jr.,  Clinton 

Henry  M.  Swink,  Effingham 

James  G.  Taylor,  Beaufort 

A.  J.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Easley 

John  W.  Tucker,  Jr.,  Anderson 

Bill  Tumblin  II,  Laurens 

Charles  T  Walker,  Sr.,  Cades 

Lawrence  L.  Weathers,  Bowman 

James  R.  Williams,  Newberry 

Daniel  E.  Youngblood,  Easley 
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GENERAL 
INFORMATION 

PURPOSE  OF  CATALOG 

The  purpose  ot  this  catalog  is  to  give  a  general 
tii'scription  of  Clemson  University  and  to  provide 
prospective  students  with  detailed  information 
regarding  the  various  colleges  and  departments 
within  the  University  and  curricula  offered  hy  the 
University.  Inasmuch  as  the  educational  process 
necessitates  change,  the  information  and  edu- 
cational requirements  in  this  catalog  represent  a 
tlcxihle  program  which  may  be  altered  where  such 
.ilti.'nui(^ns  are  thought  to  he  in  the  mutual  interest 
i>t  llu-  Llni\-i.T>ilv  and  its  students. 

Tiu-  priuisions  ot  tins  catalog  do  not  constitute  ,i 
contract  which  may  lie  accepted  hy  students  through 
registration  and  enrollment  in  the  University.  The 
University  reserves  the  right  to  change  without 
notice  any  fee,  provision,  oft'ering,  or  requirement 
m  this  catalog  and  to  determine  whether  a  student 
has  satisfactorily  met  its  requirements  for  admission 
or  graduation.  The  University  further  reserves  the 
right  to  require  a  student  to  withdraw  from  the 
University  for  cause  at  any  time. 

Each  curriculum  shall  he  governed  In  the  require- 
ments in  effect  on  the  date  of  enrollment.  If  a 
student  withdraws  from  the  University  and  subse- 
quently returns  or  does  not  remain  continuously 
enrolled  (summers  excluded),  the  requirements  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  return  will  normally  prevail. 

STUDENT 
RESPONSIBILITY 

All  colleges  ,ind  departments  establish  certain 
academic  requirements  tiiat  must  be  met  before  a 
degree  is  granted.  Advisors,  department  chairs,  and 
deans  are  available  to  help  the  student  understand 
and  meet  these  requirements;  but  the  student  is 
responsible  for  fulfilling  them.  If,  at  the  end  of 
a  student's  course  of  study,  the  requirements  for 
graduation  have  not  been  satisfied,  the  degree  will 
not  be  granted.  For  this  reason,  it  is  important  for 
students  to  acquaint  themselves  with  all  academic 
requirements  throughout  their  college  careers  and 
to  be  responsible  for  completing  all  requirements 
within  prescribed  deadlines  and  time  limits. 

HISTORY 

When  one  man  of  wisdom  and  foresight  can  look 
among  the  despair  of  troubled  times  and  imagine 
what  could  be,  great  things  can  happen.  That  is 
what  the  University's  founder,  Thomas  Green 
Clemson,  was  able  to  do  in  the  post-Civil  War  days. 
He  looked  upon  a  South  that  lay  in  economic  ruin, 
once  remarking  that  "conditions  are  wretched  in  the 
extreme"  and  that  "people  are  quitting  the  land." 
Still,  among  the  ashes  he  saw  hope.  Mr.  Clemson 
envisioned  what  could  be  possible  if  the  South's 
youth  were  given  an  opportunity  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  scientific  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  He  once  wrote,  "The  only  hope  we  have  for  the 
advancement  of  agriculture  (in  the  U.S.)  is  through 
the  sciences,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  single  insti- 
tution on  this  continent  where  a  proper  scientific 
education  can  be  obtained."  When  he  was  president 


lit  (he  rendlelon  barmcr>  Society  in  1>S66,  Mr 
Clemson  served  on  a  comnntlee  whose  purpise  was 
to  promote  the  idea  of  founding  an  institution  for 
"educating  the  people  in  the  sciences"  .ind  "which 
will  in  time  secure  permanent  prospverity." 

When  he  died  on  April  6,  1888,  a  series  of  events 
began  that  marked  the  start  of  a  new  era  in  higher 
education  in  the  state  of  South  C^arolina,  especially 
in  the  study  of  science,  agriculture,  and  engineering. 
Mr.  C^lemson's  passing  set  the  stage  for  the  founding 
of  the  university  that  bears  his  name — the  begin- 
ning ot  a  true  "people's  university,"  which  opened 
the  doors  ot  higher  education  to  all  South  Caro- 
linians, rich  and  poor  alike.  In  his  will,  which  was 
signed  November  6,  1886,  Mr.  CMemson  bequeathed 
the  Fort  Hill  plantation  and  a  considerable  sum  from 
his  personal  assets  for  the  establishment  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  of  the  kind  he  en\isioned.  I  le  left 
a  cash  endowment  of  approximately  $80,000  as  well 
as  the  814-acre  Fort  Hill  estate  to  South  Carolina  for 
such  a  college.  The  biggest  obstacle  in  the  creation 
of  an  agricultural  college — the  initial  expen.se — was 
removed  by  Mr.  Clemson 's  bequest. 

On  November  27,  1889,  Governor  Richardson 
signed  the  bill  accepting  Thomas  Clemson's  gift. 
Soon  after,  a  measure  was  introduced  to  establish 
the  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  with  its  trustees 
becoming  custodians  of  Morrill  Act  and  Hatch  Act 
funds  made  available  for  agricultural  education  and 
research  by  federal  legislative  acts.  The  founding  of 
Clemson  Agricultural  College  supplanted  the  South 
Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics, 
which  had  been  designated  in  Columbia  in  1880. 

Thomas  Green  Clemson  caine  to  the  foothills  of 
South  Carolina  when  he  married  Anna  Maria 
Calhoun,  daughter  of  South  Carolina's  famous 
sratesm.in  John  C.  Calhoun. 

Born  in  Piiiiadelphia,  Mr.  Clemson  was  eilucated 
at  schools  both  in  the  United  States  and  France, 
where  he  attended  lectures  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  studied  with  prominent  scientists  in  the 
private  laboratories  of  the  Sorbonne  Royal  College 
of  France,  and  received  his  diploma  as  an  assayer 
from  the  Royal  Mint  in  Paris.  Mr.  Clemson,  then  in 
his  mid-20s,  returned  to  America  greatly  influenced 
by  his  European  studies.  He  became  a  great  advcxrate 
of  the  natural  sciences,  achieving  a  considerable 
reputation  as  a  mining  engineer  and  a  theorist  in 
agricultural  chemistry.  He  also  was  a  gifted  writer 
whose  articles  were  published  in  the  leading  sci- 
entific journals  of  his  day,  an  artist  and  a  diplomat 
who  represented  the  U.S.  government  as  charge 
d'affaires  to  Belgium  for  almost  seven  years. 

Mr.  Clemson  had  a  lifelong  interest  in  farming  and 
agricultural  affairs.  He  served  as  the  nation's  first 
superintendent  of  agricultural  affairs  (predeces.sor 
to  the  present  .secretary  of  agriculture  position)  and 
actively  promoted  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  in  the 
1850s.  Though  remembered  today  for  these  ac- 
complishments, Thomas  Clemson  made  his  greatest 
historical  contribution  when,  as  a  champion  of  for- 
iTial  .scientific  education,  his  life  became  intertwined 
with  the  destiny  of  educational  and  economic 
development  in  South  Carolina.  Although  he  never 
lived  to  see  it,  his  dedicated  efforts  culminatcxi  in  the 
fcuindmi;  of  Cleiiivon  .Xgnculuiral  College. 


Ai  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Clcinson  was  liv- 
ing .It  the  Fort  Hill  homt-placc,  which  today  l^  a 
n.Kional  historic  landtitiirk  and  provides  a  histtinc 
cenierjiiecc  lor  the  Clenvvin  University  campus.  He 
had  inherited  the  house  and  plantation  land.s  ot  hb 
famous  father-in-law,  Senator  ("alhoun,  up<in  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Clenvson  in  1875. 

Clemson  C'ollege  formally  opened  in  July  189?. 
with  an  enrollment  of  446.  Fmm  the  beginning,  the 
college  was  an  all-male  military  schiKil.  Ii  remained 
this  way  until  1955.  when  the  change  was  made  to 
"civilian"  status  for  students  and  Clemson  became  a 
coeducational  institution.  In  1964,  the  college  w.is 
renamed  C^lemson  University  as  the  state  legislature 
formally  recognized  the  schixil's  expanded  academic 
offerings  and  research  pursuits. 

On  November  27.  1989,  the  University  observed 
the  IOC''  annivers;iry  of  the  State's  acceptance  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  Mr.  Clemson's  Ixquest. 

The  enrollment  of  C"lems<in  has  grown  from  446  stu- 
dents at  the  opening  of  the  University  to  1 7. 165  for 
the  first  semester  2005-2006.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  University.  96.597  students  have  been  awarded 
Bachelor's  degrees.  During  this  same  period.  426 
AsscKiate  degrees.  26.574  Master's.  ?W  Education 
Specialist,  112  Doctor  of  Education,  and  2.624 
Doctor  of  Philo.sophy  degrees  have  been  awarded, 
a  total  of  126,663  degrees. 

Today,  more  than  a  century  later,  the  University 
is  much  more  than  its  founder  ever  could  have 
imagined.  With  its  diverse  learning  and  research 
facilities,  the  University  provides  an  educational 
opportunity  not  only  for  the  people  of  the  State, 
as  Mr.  Clem.son  dreamed,  but  for  thousands  o( 
young  men  and  women  throughout  the  country 
and  the  world. 

THE  CAMPUS 

The  1,400-acre  University  campus  is  sited  on  the 
former  homestead  of  statesman  John  C.  Calhoun. 
Nestled  in  the  fixithills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
and  adjacent  to  Lake  Hartwell,  the  campus  com- 
mands an  excellent  view  of  the  mountains  to  the 
north  and  west,  some  of  which  attain  an  altitude 
of  over  5,000  feet  above  mean  sea  level. 

The  Norfolk  and  Southern  Railway  and  U.S.  High- 
ways 76  and  1 2  5  provide  easy  access  to  the  City  of 
Clemson  and  to  the  University.  Oconee  County 
Airport  is  four  miles  from  the  library.  B*ith  Atlanta 
and  Charlotte  are  two  hours  driving  time  away. 

Campus  architecture  is  a  pleasing  blend  of  tradi- 
tional and  modem  facilities  enhanced  by  a  K-autiful 
landscape  of  towering  trees,  gra.ssy  expanses,  and 
flowering  plants.  Academic,  administrative,  and 
student  ser\ice  buildings  on  campus  represent  an 
insured  value  of  $627  million.  Clem.stin  University's 
real  estate  holdings  include  over  32.000  acres  of 
forestry  and  agricultural  lands  throughout  the  state, 
the  majority  of  which  are  dedicated  to  Clemson's 
research  and  public-ser\'ice  missiims. 

Fort  Hill,  the  former  home  of  John  C.  Calhoun 
inherited  by  Thomas  Clemson.  and  the  Hanover 
House  are  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Hi.storic 
Places  and  are  open  to  the  public.  The  campus  also 
has  two  recognized  Historic  Districts. 


General  Inhirma 


The  Strom  Thurmond  Institute  houses  the  institute 
offices,  Senator  TliunTiond's  papers  and  memorabiha, 
and  the  special  collections  of  the  Cooper  Lihrar\-. 
The  Institute  is  a  part  of  an  instructioiial  and  pub- 
lic-service district  that  includes  the  Brooks  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  and  the  Madren  Center  for 
Continuing  Education.  In  addition,  the  University 
offers  limited  graduate  and  undergraduate  coursework 
in  Greenville,  SC,  and  is  building  a  graduate  and 
research  center,  the  International  Center  for  Auto- 
motive Research  (ICAR),  also  in  Greenville. 


VISION  STATEMENT 


Clemson  Uni\'crsity  will 
top-20  pLiblic  uni\-ersities 


the  nation'; 


MISSION  STATEMENT 

The  mission  of  Clemson  University  is  to  fulfill  the 
convenant  between  its  founder  and  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  to  establish  a  "high  seminary  of  learn- 
ing" through  its  historical  land-grant  responsibilities 
of  teaching,  research,  and  extended  public  service. 

Clemson  University  is  a  selective,  public,  land-grant 
university  in  a  college-town  setting  along  a  dynamic 
southeastern  corridor.  The  University  is  commit- 
ted to  world-class  teaching,  research,  and  public 
service  in  the  context  of  general  education,  student 
development,  and  continuing  education.  Clemson's 
desire  is  to  attract  a  capable,  dedicated,  and  diverse 
student  body  of  approximately  12,000  to  14,000 
undergraduate  and  4,000  to  5,000  graduate  students, 
with  priority  to  students  from  South  Carolina. 

Just  as  Clemson  values  its  students,  the  University 
also  values  its  faculty  and  staff  who  have  commit- 
ted their  talents  and  careers  to  advance  its  mission. 
Clemson  pledges  to  support  their  work,  to  encour- 
age their  professional  development,  to  evaluate 
their  professional  performance,  and  to  compensate 
them  at  nationally  competitive  levels. 

ACCREDITATION 

Clemson  University  is  accredited  by  the  Commission 
on  Colleges  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  to  award  the  Bachelor's,  Master's,  Edu- 
cation Specialist,  and  Doctor's  degrees.  Questions 
related  to  this  accreditation  should  be  directed  to 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  Com- 
mission on  Colleges,  1866  Southern  Lane,  Decatur, 
GA  30033-4097;  phone  404-679-4501 .  Information 
is  also  available  at  sacscoc  .mg. 

Curricula  are  accredited  by  AACSB  International 
(Association  to  Advance  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business),  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and 
Technology,  American  Council  for  Construction 
Education,  American  Dietetic  Association,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  Commission 
on  Collegiate  Nursing  Education  (CCNE),  Council 
for  Accreditation  of  Counseling  and  Related  Educa- 
tion Programs  (CACREP),  National  Architectural 
Accrediting  Board,  National  Association  of  Schools 
ot  Art  and  Design,  National  Council  for  Accredi- 
tation of  Teacher  Education,  National  League  for 
Nursing  Accrediting  Commi.ssion,  NRPA/AALR 
Council  on  Accreditation,  Planning  Accredita- 
tion Board,  and  Society  of  American  Foresters. 
Documentation  of  accreditation  is  available  in  the 
college  deans'  offices. 


ADVISING  POLICY 

To  ensure  that  students  receive  both  personal  and 
professional  assistance  in  navigating  through  cur- 
ricula and  University  requirements  toward  degree 
completion  and  graduation,  the  Academic  Council 
adopted  the  following  policy.  Each  student  is  as- 
signed to  an  .iL  idciniL  advisor  (either  profe.ssional 
advisor  or  t,i(.iili\  aJvis.  ,r)  upon  admission  to  the 
University.  Respunsihiluics  of  the  student  and  the 
advisor  are  clearly  delineated  in  the  advising  process. 
The  University  maintains  continual  and  systematic 
assessment  of  the  process.  The  University  Academic 
Advising  Committee  is  responsible  for  implementing 
specific  guidelines  and  evaluating  effectiveness. 

Goal  1 — The  following  University  mission  state- 
ment on  academic  advising  shall  be  widely  dis- 
seminated and  implemented: 

"Academic  advising  is  an  ongoing  educational 
process  that  connects  the  student  to  the  University. 
Academic  advising  supports  the  University's  mission 
of  preparing  the  student  for  learning  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  academy.  Academic  advisors  represent 
and  interpret  University  policies  and  procedures  to 
the  student  and  help  the  student  navigate  the  aca- 
demic and  organizational  paths  of  the  institution." 

Goal  Jf — The  University  shall  demonstrate  a  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  effective  academic  under- 
graduate and  graduate  advising  through  appropriate 
recognition,  communication,  policies,  and  funding. 

Goal  in — Each  college  and  department  shall  de- 
velop a  plan  of  action  for  continued  commitment 
to  effective  academic  advising  consistent  with  the 
University's  philosophy. 

Goal  IV — Academic  advisors  (faculty  and  profes- 
sional stafO  shall  demonstrate  effective  academic 
advising  consistent  with  the  University,  college, 
and  departmental  philosophies. 

Goal  V — Students  shall  be  informed  of  their  per- 
sonal responsibilities  in  the  advising  process. 

LIBRARIES 

The  Libraries'  Web  site  at  www. lib. clemson. edu 
provides  access  to  a  multitude  of  information 
re.sources,  including  the  library  catalog,  hundreds 
of  databases,  over  14,000  electronic  journals,  and 
information  regarding  library  services. 

The  Libraries'  services  include  circulation,  refer- 
ence, interlibrary  loan,  class  instruction,  and  tours. 
Cooper  Library  houses  a  computer  lab  (maintained 
by  DCIT),  Java  City  Cyber  Cafe,  Snax  &.  Stax 
convenience  store,  and  a  Popular  Reading  and  Au- 
diobooks  Collection.  Equipment  available  includes 
photocopiers,  scanners,  fax  machines,  and  wireless 
laptops  in  Cooper  Library  and  a  color  laser  printer, 
engineering  plotter,  and  large-format  photocopier 
in  the  Gunnin  Architecture  Library. 

The  Clemson  University  Libraries  consist  of  a  main 
library  and  three  branches.  R.  M.  Cooper  Library, 
Clemson's  main  library,  is  located  at  the  center  of 
campus.  Most  of  the  books  and  journals  are  located 
there,  as  well  as  government  publications,  micro- 
forms, and  electronic  inaterials.  The  Gunnin  Archi- 
tecture Library  in  Lee  Hall  contains  collections  that 
focus  on  architecture,  city  and  regional  planning, 


construction  science,  landscape  architecture,  and 
visual  arts.  Special  C-oUections,  on  the  lower  level 
of  the  Strom  Thurmond  Institute,  houses  the  rare 
book  collection.  University  Archives,  and  many 
manuscript  collections,  including  the  papers  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  Thomas  Green  Clemson.  The 
Chemistry  Reading  Room  in  Hunter  Chemistry  Lab 
contains  periodical  literature  related  to  chemistry. 

Total  holdings  for  the  library  system  include  more 
than  1.6  million  items  in  the  form  of  books,  periodi- 
cals, electronic  resources,  government  publications 
and  patents,  musical  recordings,  DVDs  and  videos, 
audiobooks,  maps,  and  microforms. 

COMPUTING  FACILITIES 

The  Division  of  CJomputing  and  Information 
Technology  (DCIT)  at  dcii.clemson.edu  supports 
the  computing  activities  of  students  and  employees 
with  a  comprehensive  network  of  computers.  DCIT 
maintains  many  computer  labs  throughout  the  cam- 
pus, ten  of  which  are  public  access.  The  labs  contain 
high-end  PCs  running  Windows  XP  and  laser  print- 
ing equipment.  Students  have  access  to  the  Internet, 
e-mail,  and  Microsoft  Office  2003,  which  includes 
Word,  Excel,  and  PowerPoint  applications. 

DClT's  Educational  Technology  Services  (ETS) 
provides  computer  training  and  support  to  faculty, 
staff,  and  students  in  the  use  of  the  MyCLE  portal 
and  Web-based  course  management  systems  (Black- 
board), the  Clemson  computer  network,  e-portfo- 
lios,  and  many  desktop  applications.  This  training 
is  offered  as  part  of  regular  courses,  through  short 
courses  and  special  training  programs,  and  through 
e-leaming  courses.  Registration  and  a  complete  list 
of  the  courses  are  available  at  ets.clemson.edu. 

ETS  supports  distance-learning  processes  and 
technologies  with  the  goal  of  enhancing  the  design, 
production,  and  delivery  of  an  increasing  selection 
of  distance-education  courses.  Information  about 
distance  education,  MyCLE,  and  other  ETS  services 
is  available  at  ets.clemson.edu. 

An  extensive  array  of  computer  hardware  is  housed 
at  the  Information  Technology  Center  (ITC)  in  the 
Clemson  Research  Park.  DCIT  operates  a  statewide 
computing  network  incorporating  processors  from  a 
variety  of  vendors.  The  major  general  purpose  com- 
puters are  an  IBM  z800  running  the  z/OS  operating 
system  and  a  SUN  E3000  UNIX  system.  Novell 
and  Solaris  servers  provide  computing  resources 
for  client-server  computing.  Approximately  5,000 
computers  are  connected  to  the  campus  FDDI/Eth- 
ernet  network. 

DCIT  Support  Center 

DCIT's  comprehensive  Support  Center,  located 
in  the  University  Union,  serves  as  a  central  point 
of  contact  for  those  who  need  general  computing 
and  laptop  support  and  consulting  services.  Other 
DCIT  help  desks,  located  in  M  section  of  Martin 
Hall  and  in  the  Cooper  Library  on  Level  5,  assist 
students  in  the  use  of  DCIT's  hardware,  software, 
and  services.  Information  is  available  at  helpdesk. 
clemson.edu,  by  phone  at  656-3494,  or  by  e-mail 
{consult  .clemson  .edu) . 
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Wireless  Access 

Ihc  campus  ciiiiiiniicr  nctwDrk  can  he  accessed 
ilirtiiifjli  wired  network  connections  toiind  in  all  on- 
c.mipiis  residence  halls  or  through  the  Uiiiversity's 
extensive  wireless  network.  This  wireless  network 
priivides  802.1  Ih  coverage  to  most  areas  of  the 
campus.  Students  wishing  to  connect  to  the  wireless 
network  are  encouraged  to  buy  a  wireless  card  with 
Cisco  certihed  extensions. Information  and  complete 
coverage  details,  including  a  list  of  compatible  wire 
less  cards,  can  be  found  at  wireL'ss.clemson.edu. 

Security 

(  Memson  University  retiiiires  all  users  to  run  \iiiis 
(protection  and  install  the  latest  OS  patches  on 
their  computers.  Clemson  has  a  site  license  for 
I  Ik-  McAfee  pn)ducts,  VirusScan  (Windows),  and 
Virex  (MacOS).  These  are  located  on  the  Software 
Archive  at  downlnad.clemson.edu. 

Laptop  Program 

All  students  (except  seniors  in  the  College  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Human  Development)  are  required 
to  ha\e  laptops.  While  students  may  bring  any  laptop 
tlwt  meets  the  minimum  specifications,  they  are 
encouraged  to  purchase  one  of  the  recommended 
laptops  posted  at  laptop. clev\son.edu.  Those  include 
wireless,  Windows  XP  Pro,  Office  2003,  three  years 
of  warranty,  and  three  years  of  insurance. 

Clemson  University  has  worked  with  vendors  to 
offer  recommended  laptops  at  special  discounted 
prices.  Students  using  the  recommended  laptops 
receive  both  software  and  hardware  support  for  the 
duration  of  their  stay  at  the  University.  Students 
who  have  different  laptop  models  are  responsible  for 
loading  their  iiwn  software  and  getting  the  correct 
settings  configured. 

.As  part  of  the  iX^IT  Support  Center  services,  stu- 
dent employees  are  available  to  perform  diagnostics 
,ind  software  assistance  on  laptops.  PC  technicians 
arc  on  hand  to  do  warranty  laptop  repairs.  Students 
whose  laptops  must  be  in  PC  repair  for  an  extended 
period  may  check  out  a  loaner  laptop.  This  service 
is  available  only  to  students  who  have  one  of  the 
recommended  laptop  models. 

Information  is  available  at  laptop.cleiTison.edu  or  by 
c-inail  from  L\PTQP-L@clemson.edu. 

CALHOUN  HONORS 
COLLEGE 

Established  in  1962,  Calhoun  Honors  College 
strives  to  enrich  the  educational  experience  of 
highly  motivated,  academically  talented  students  by 
providing  opportunities  tor  scholarship  and  research 
not  always  available  to  undergraduates. 

Entering  freshmen  are  invited  to  join  Calhoun  Hon- 
ors College  based  on  information  on  the  Application 
for  Admission  to  Clemson  University,  including 
high  school  rank  and  grade-point  average,  SAT 
and/or  ACT  scores,  and  other  indicators  of  scholastic 
potential.  No  one  factor  alone  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
an  invitation.  The  Honors  Office  extends  invitations 
to  those  students  who  show  promise  of  meeting  the 
high  academic  standards  of  the  Honors  College. 
Admission  is  highly  selecti\e  and  is  based,  in  part,  on 
the  quality  of  the  applicant  pool  and  the  availability 
of  space  for  freshmen  in  the  Hi>nors  College. 


(.."urrently-enrolled  Clemson  students  may  apply 
to  become  members  of  C.ilhoun  1  lonors  tJollege  it 
they  are  full-time,  degree-seeking  undergraduates 
and  have  earned  a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of 
3.50  or  higher  as  full-time  students  at  Clemson.  Stu- 
dents must  have  at  least  four  semesters  remaining  to 
complete  their  degree  requirements.  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  Honors  Director  will  evalu.ite  the 
applications.  Approxim.itely  50  students  will  be 
admitted,  based  on  space  availabilitv,  .it  the  end  of 
the  tall  and  spring  semesters. 

The  honors  curriculum  ci)nsists  of  two  distinct 
programs  of  study.  To  earn  General  Hoiiors,  stu- 
dents must  complete  at  least  six  honors  ct)urses  of 
no  less  than  three  credits  each.  Most  courses  taken 
ior  General  Honors  also  satisfy  general  education 
requirements.  Departmental  Honors  provides  op- 
portunities for  in-depth  study  and  research  in  the 
student's  major.  To  receive  honors  credit,  whether 
for  General  or  Departmental  Honors,  each  honors 
course  must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  A  or  B. 
Detailed  information  can  be  found  in  the  Honors 
Student  Handbook. 

Students  completing  both  General  and  Departmen- 
tal Honors  are  recognized  at  an  awards  ceremony 
on  the  eve  of  graduation,  at  which  time  they  are 
presented  the  B.  C.  Inabinet  Honors  Medallion. 
This  medallion,  as  well  as  the  student's  diploma, 
transcript,  and  graduation  program,  recognizes  Hon- 
ors graduates  as  Calhoun  Honors  College  scholars. 

Special  opportunities  include  a  summer  study  pro- 
gram in  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  EUREKA!,  a  summer 
research  program  for  entering  freshmen.  For  both  of 
these  programs,  a  separate  application  is  required. 

Calhoun  Honors  College  is  institutionally  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  Dixon  Fellows  Program 
which  helps  students  prepare  to  compete  for 
Rhodes,  Marshall,  Truman,  Fulbright,  and  other 
prestigious  extramural  fellowships. 

In  addition  to  the  intellectual  challenge  of  Honors, 
advantages  of  membership  include  priority  course 
scheduling,  honors  housing  (on  a  space-available 
basis),  extended  library  loan  privileges,  and  special 
lectures  and  cultural  events. 

COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION 

The  Cooperative  Education  Program  is  a  planned 
program  in  which  students  combine  alternate  pe- 
riods of  academic  study  and  periods  of  related  work 
with  a  participating  business,  industry,  agency,  or 
organization.  Work  periods  normally  take  place 
during  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  (including 
summers),  while  the  freshman  and  senior  years  are 
spent  in  full-time  study. 

Students  may  qualify  to  for  the  Cooperative  Edu- 
cation Program  by  satisfactorily  completing  30 
credit  hours  of  academic  work.  Transfer  students 
may  qualify  in  one  semester.  Three,  four,  or  five  co- 
op work  periods  are  projected  and  included  in  each 
student  referral.  Usually  two  students  from  the  same 
academic  area  are  paired  to  fill  a  full-time  pt)sition. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Cooperative  Education 
Program  pay  a  nommal  registration  tee  each  se- 


mester or  summer  session  whici)  i^nncides  with 
their  work  perii>d.  That  tee  enables  students  to 
maintain  student  stilus  and  participate  in  student 
activities  and  services  that  are  norcnally  associated 
with  enrollment  at  the  UniverMty;  however,  the 
fee  docs  not  cover  the  cost  ol  tuition  for  academic 
courses,  health  service,  or  any  ot  the  other  Krnefits 
normally  ass»K.i.ited  with  the  standard  University 
fee.  In  responding  to  insurance,  tax,  loaas,  and  other 
quest lonnaires.iKiul  status,  the  University  cliLvsifics 
a  student  on  work  assignment  as  i  full-time  con- 
tinuing student.  The  work  assignment  iscoiuidercd 
an  integral  part  ot  the  student's  education,  but  no 
academic  credit  is  awarded  tor  this  experience. 

STUDY  AND  WORK 
ABROAD  PROGRAMS 

T1uoul;1\  lniLrn.iiiciii.il  .Xlt.iirv,  ^llllL■llts  may  choose 
from  a  variety  ot  programs  offered  overseas  for  a 
semester,  academic  year,  or  summer.  Progranvs  are 
varied  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  most  students,  such  as 
the  exchange  programs  at  ICHEC  Business  School 
in  Brussels,  Belgium,  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
in  Scotland,  University  of  Newcastle  in  Australia, 
University  of  Stellenbosch  in  South  Africa,  and  Uni- 
versidad  de  Alicante  in  Spain.  There  are  programs 
for  every  academic  major  at  Clemson.  Prt)grams  are 
offered  in  Chile,  China,  Czech  Republic,  Ecuador, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Japan,  Mexico,  Portugal, 
Russia,  Scotland,  and  more.  Both  Cleinst)n  Programs 
Abroad  and  the  International  Student  Exchange 
Program  (ISEP)  allow  students  to  enroll  and  pay 
fees  directly  to  Clemson  while  they  study  abroad. 
With  the  ISEP  and  GE3  cotvKirtia  programs,  students 
study  for  a  semester  or  an  academic  year  at  one  of 
more  than  80  institutions  world-wide.  Transfer  credit 
usually  applies  within  the  major  with  prior  academic 
department  approval.  Financial  aid  and  scholarships 
may  also  transfer  for  many  of  the  programs  abroad. 

Internships  and  work  abroad  programs  are  also 
available.  Applications  are  usually  due  in  October 
for  spring  programs,  in  March  for  tall  and  academic 
year  programs,  and  not  later  than  April  for  summer 
programs.  Interested  students  are  encouraged  to 
contact  International  Affairs,  E-303  Martin  Hall,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  semester  and  throughout  the 
academic  year  to  explore  opportunities  abroad. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS 
TRAINING  CORPS 
Air  Force  and  Arm-y 

The  Departments  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army 
maintain  ROTC  units  at  Clemson  Universit>'.  TTieir 
mission  is  to  produce  officers  ot  high  quality  tor 
technical  arid  iumtechnical  careers  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  Army.  Two-,  three-,  and  ti>ur-year  pro- 
grams are  available.  The  four-year  program  consists 
of  the  basic  course  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  and 
the  advanced  course  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Scholarships,  a\ailable  to  selected  ROTC  students, 
pay  for  tuition,  books,  and  laboratory  expenses, 
in  addition  to  a  variable  stipend  ranging  from 
$250-400  per  month  during  the  school  year.  Non- 
scholarship  advanced  cadets  als«.)  receive  a  stipend. 
Basic  course  credit  may  be  awarded  to  students 
having  prior  military  service. 


General  Informan 


Selected  advanced  Air  Force  cadets  receive  flight 
training  at  government  expense.  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  duty  can  be  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Army. 

Cadets  who  complete  the  Advanced  or  Professional 
Course  and  satisfy  commissioning  requirements  are 
appointed  Second  Lieutenants.  Ample  opportunity 
exists  for  graduate  study  in  both  services,  with 
temporary  deferments  possible. 

HONOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

Clemson  University  has  a  nLimber  of  academic 
honorary  societies  which  recognize  outstanding 
scholarship  by  students,  faculty,  and  staff: 

Alpha  Epsilon  Delta  (Pre-Medical) 

Alpha  Epsilon  Lambda  (Graduate  Students) 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (Freshmen) 

Alpha  Pi  Mu  (Industrial  Engineering) 

Alpha  Zeta  (Agriculture) 

Beta  Alpha  Psi  (Accounting) 

Blue  Key  (Juniors  and  Seniors) 

Calhoun  Honors  Society  (Honors  College) 

Chi  Epsilon  (Civil  Engineering) 

Eta  Kappa  Nu  (Electrical  and  Computer 

Engineering) 
Eta  Sigma  Gamma  (Health  Education) 
Golden  Key  National  Honor  Society  (Juniors  and 

Seniors) 
Kappa  Delta  Pi  (Education) 
Keramos  (Ceramic  and  Materials  Engineering) 
Mortar  Board  (Seniors) 
Mu  Beta  Psi  (Music) 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa  (Leadership) 
Order  of  Omega  (Seniors) 
Phi  Kappa  Phi 
Phi  Psi  (Textiles) 
Phi  Sigma  Pi  (Honorary) 
Pi  Delta  Phi  (French) 
Pi  Tau  Sigma  (Mechanical  Engineering) 
Psi  Chi  (Psychology) 
Sigma  Tliu  Delta  (English) 
Tau  Beta  Pi  (Engineering) 
Tau  Sigma  Delta 

Upsilon  Pi  Epsilon  (Computer  Science) 
Xi  Sigma  Pi  (Forestry) 

CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 
EXPERIMENT  STATION 

The  Clciii'.on  University  Experiment  Station  is 
part  of  a  nationwide  system  of  scientists  working  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  people  in  their  home 
state,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 

Both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  work  with 
researchers  to  develop  science-based  information 
needed  to  address  issues  such  as  agricultural  produc- 
tivity and  profitability,  economic  and  community 
development,  environmental  conservation,  food 
safety  and  nutrition,  and  youth  development.  Clem- 
son scientists  have  been  involved  in  agricultural  and 
forestry  research  since  the  University  was  founded  in 
1889.  Today  research  is  conducted  in  state-of-the-art 
laboratories,  as  well  as  on  farms  and  forests  on  the 
Clemson  campus  and  at  five  research  and  education 
centers  strategically  located  in  the  state's  distinct  soil 
and  climate  regions. 


Clemson  researchers  collaborate  with  colleagues 
on  studies  that  span  the  globe.  These  include  the 
genetic  structure  and  functions  for  plants  and 
animals,  the  impact  of  urban  sprawl  on  the  envi- 
ronmeiit,  techniques  to  reduce  bullying  in  schools, 
the  active  ingredients  in  medicinal  plants,  and  the 
use  of  nanotechnology  in  food  packaging  to  detect 
contamination.  Their  work  has  produced  more  than 
100  new  varieties  of  food  and  fiber  crops  and  more 
than  40  patents.  Each  year  work  is  conducted  on 
more  than  100  projects  funded  through  federal,  state, 
and  private  sources,  including  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  South  Carolina  General 
.Assembly,  and  corporate  partners. 

CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 
FOUNDATION 

The  Clemson  University  Foundation  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  that  solicits,  manages,  and  administers 
gifts  from  private  sources  for  academic  programs  at 
Clemson  University.  Chartered  in  1933,  the  Foun- 
dation is  a  primary  component  of  the  Advancement 
Program  at  the  University.  There  are  36  elected 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Currently,  34  of 
the  36  are  Clemson  alumni.  The  Board  also  includes 
seven  automatic  directors,  including  an  undergradu- 
ate student  representative;  14  ex  officio  directors, 
including  a  graduate  student  representative;  and  14 
honorary  directors. 

The  Foundation  operates  through  committees 
that  report  via  an  Executive  Committee  to  the 
full  Board.  These  include  the  Budget  Review,  De- 
velopment, Investment,  Nominations,  and  Policy 
and  Bylaws  Committees.  The  Audit  Committee 
is  responsible  directly  to  the  Board.  Fund  raising 
is  managed  by  the  Development  Committee  and, 
if  applicable,  a  Campaign  Executive  Committee. 
This  includes  solicitation  of  annual,  major,  planned, 
corporate,  and  foundation  gifts  in  support  of  Uni- 
versity priorities  and  coordination  of  college-based 
fund-raising  initiatives.  Organizations  affiliated 
with  the  Clemson  University  Foundation  include 
the  Clemson  University  Continuing  Education/ 
Conference  Complex  Corporation,  the  Clemson 
University  Real  Estate  Foundation,  and  the  Wallace 
F  Pate  Foundation  for  Environmental  Research 
and  Education.  As  of  June  30,  2005,  the  Clemson 
University  Foundation  managed  more  than  1,000 
endowments.  The  combined  CUF-CU  managed 
investment  portfolio  totaled  $258  million. 

CLEMSON  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 

The  Clemson  Alumni  Association's  action  phrase 
is  "Your  Lifelong  Connection  to  Clemson."  Their 
mission  is  to  serve,  to  inform,  to  involve.  The 
Alumni  Association  works  for  the  more  than 
105,000  alumni  located  around  the  world,  sponsor- 
ing programs  to  provide  a  link  between  students  of 
yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow. 

In  conjunction  with  volunteers  and  traveling  Uni- 
versity staff,  Clemson  Clubs  and  Clemson  activities 
are  conducted  around  the  world.  Alumni  are  kept 
informed  through  the  award-winning  Clemson 
World  magazine  and  at  alumni.clemson.edu.  Stu- 


dents, alumni,  and  constituency  programs,  as  well  as 
publications  and  electronic  resources,  form  the  basis 
for  an  array  of  services  offered  to  alumni,  students, 
parents,  and  friends  of  the  University. 

All  services  of  the  National  Alumni  Association  are 
coordinated  out  of  the  Alumni  Center,  a  campus  fo- 
cal point  built,  furnished,  and  cqnippi.l  iniirely  by 
gifts  from  alumni  specifically  I  < 'I  iLn  |ui|.isc.The 
University  Visitors  Center,  a  git  I .  il  iIkI  :l:iss.)f  1944, 
is  adjacent  to  the  Alumni  Center  and  is  an  excellent 
stop  for  anyone  visiting  or  returning  to  campus. 

Alumni-sponsored  awards  programs  such  as  Alumni 
Distinguished  Service,  Alumni  Fellows,  professor- 
ships, scholarships,  and  awards  for  outstanding 
teaching,  research,  and  public  service  are  among  the 
prestigious  awards  given  by  the  Clemson  Alumni 
Association. 

Alumni  employees  coordinate  the  Alumni  Career 
Services  program  and  the  activities  of  the  open- 
membership  student  organization.  Student  Alumni 
Association.  From  the  Welcome  Back  Festival  held 
each  August  to  the  Senior  Picnic  held  each  May, 
the  Alumni  Association  provides  a  lifelong  con- 
nection to  Clemson. 

CAMPUS  VISITS  AND 
TOURS 

The  Visitors  Center  serves  as  a  "front  door"  to 
the  campus  and  offers  a  variety  of  informational 
services,  including  guided  tours,  audio-visuals, 
general  and  referral  information,  and  publications 
about  the  University  and  surrounding  area.  The 
Visitors  Center  is  located  adjacent  to  the  Alumni 
Center.  Hours  of  operation  are  Monday-Friday, 
8:00  A.M.-4:30  P.M.;  Saturday,  9:00  A.M.-4:30  P.M.; 
and  Sunday,  1:00^:30  P.M.  The  Visitors  Center  is 
closed  on  University  holidays. 

Guided  walking  tours  of  the  campus  are  led  by 
students  who  are  members  of  the  all-volunteer 
University  Guide  Association.  Tour  times  are 
Monday-Saturday  at  9:45  .\.M.  and  1:45  P.M. 
and  Sunday  at  1:45  P.M.  Tours  begin  and  end  at 
the  Visitors  Center.  Visitors  should  try  to  arrive 
10-15  minutes  early.  Reservations  are  required. 
A  current  schedule  is  available  at  www. clemson. 
edu/welcome/vcenter/center/index.htm  or  by  calling 
864-656-4789. 


ADMISSION 


AJmisMdii  inliirin.iliiiii  i..m  W  UumJ  .11   u  11  u 
cL'ms,m.eduhdmtssum/. 

APPLICATION  FORMS 
AND  DATES 

Applicum.s  are  cncDuraHcJ  to  apply  i)n-linc.  t 'opics 
i  it  lx)th  the  preliminary  application  and  the  applica- 
lion  tor  aJinission  are  available  at  UM'u.ilc'inson 
cdH/aneml/undrffrdlindexhtm.  Paper  applications  can 
he  ohtaineJ  by  writini:  the  C^ftice  ot  Admissions, 
demson  University,  105  Sikes  Hall,  Box  M5124, 
Ciemstm,  Sc:  2%H-S124.  Freshman  candidates 
ire  especially  encouraj^ed  to  submit  preliminary 
applications  and  sit  for  the  SAT  or  ACH"  durmj; 
ihe  spring  semester  of  their  junior  year.  CAipies  ot 
i\ith  the  preliminary  application  and  the  applica 
lion  tor  admi>-sion  are  ;iv.iilabie  ,11  iru  ic  cl'iiisdii 
cdit/atli:nd/undrjrrdlindi.'\.htm. 

C;:andidates  should  understand  that  admission  is 
closed  when  all  classroom  space  has  been  commit- 
ted. The  majority  of  freshman  admission  decisions 
are  communicated  during  the  middle  of  February. 
Transfer  students  seeking  entrance  in  August  are 
iisii.illy  notitied  between  February  and  July.  Can- 
didates must  submit  a  nonrefundable  fee  of  $50 
(subject  to  change)  with  the  .ipplicaiion.  This 
tee  IS  not  applicable  tow.ird  tuition  ,ind/oi  oilar 
Uiiiversilvtees. 


Application  Deadl 

nes 

For  Freshman  Applicants 

Spring  semester 

Pccember  1  5 

Fall  semester 

Priority  deadline 

December  1 

Final  deadline 

May  1 

For  Transfer  Applicants 

Spring  semester 

December  I 

Fall  semester 

July  1 

FRESHMEN 

Admission  to  the  University  is  competitne  .ind 
is  based  prima'ily  upon  high  school  curriculum, 
grades,  cla.ss  st.xnding,  and  SAT  or  ACT  scores. 
An  applicant's  intended  major  and  state  residency 
,\Uo  receive  consideration.  To  apply  for  admission, 
a  candidate  must  submit  a  high  .school  transcript 
through  his/her  counselor  and  have  results  of 
the  SAT  or  ACT  sent  directly  from  the  testing 
agency.  In  addition,  all  applicants  for  freshman 
.klmission  should  complete  the  following  courses 
m  high  >chool: 

English — 4  credits 
.All  four  courses  must  have  strong  grammar  and 
composition  components,  with  at  least  one  in 
English  literature  and  at  least  one  in  American 
literature.  College  preparatory  English  1, 11,  ill,  .md 
W  will  meet  these  requirements. 

Mathematics — 3  credits 
These  include  algebra  1  (for  which  applied  math- 
ematics 1  and  11  may  count  together  as  a  substitute  if 


.1  studeni  Mk I  isslully  completes algebr.i  ID,  algebi.i 
11  .ind  geometry. 

Laboratory  Science      '1  creilils 
luoinusl  beseleUedtiomblol,.gv  I.Jkmumu   1. 
■  MplnM.vl 

Foreign  Language — ^  credits 
.Ml  ihree  must  be  earneil  in  the  same  l.mgu.ige. 

Social  Sciences--  ?  credits 
.American  history  is  required.  C>ne-half  credit  of 
government  ,ind  one  hall  credit  ol  economics  .ire 
also  recommended. 

Physical  Education/ROTC      1  credil 

Other— 2  credits 
C^ne  ot  these  must  be  ,i  toiirlh  ve.ir  ol  m.illKiii.ilics, 
l.iboralory  scieiue,  or  toreign  l.ingiiage.  Students 
interest eil  in  engineering  are  strongly  encouraged 
to  take  a  fourth  year  of  mathematics.  This  course 
vlioiild  be  selected  from  precalculus,  calculus,  sta- 
tistics, or  discrete  mathematics.  The  second  credit 
must  be  in  advanced  mathematics,  computer  sci- 
ence, or  a  combination  of  these;  or  one  unit  of  workl 
history,  world  geography,  or  western  civilization. 

The  SAT  or  ACT  examination  scores,  rank  in  class, 
.icademic  preparation,  and  recommendation  of  the 
high  school  couiiselor  will  be  weighed  carefully  in 
the  decision-making  process.  The  applicant's  ac- 
ceptance will  be  ciinhrmed  upon  present. ition  of 


.1  tiiial  high  sihiHil  ir.iiisciipl  indiL.il.ing  continued 
.K.itlemic  progress  .ind  gi.idii.ilion 

Entrance  Examinations 

.Ml  freshman  candulaies  and  some  rniasfer  students 
must  suhmii  stures  from  either  the  SAT  or  ACfT. 

lor  August  eiuiillment,  it  is  rocomnieiidi-d  that 
students  complete  the  SAT  or  ACT  no  later  than 
the  preceding  DecemK-r  Registration  in.iierials  for 
these  tests  are  readily  available  at  high  schixils  or 
cm  Ix-  obiained  by  contacting  the  C  'ollege  iVi.ird  at 
60y-77 1  -7r>00or  «00-SAT-StX~)R  <ir  the  American 
(..ollege  Testing  Service  at  ^\'i■U^■\^l  ».  All  can- 
did.ites  must  have  their  siores  re|xirted  toC'lemson 
by  contacting  the  appropriate  testing  .igency.  The 
College  Board's  institutional  code  for  Clcmstm  is 
51  I  1.  The  ACT  code  for  Cleimon  is  W42.  Pho- 
tocopies of  student  test  reports  or  those  submitted 
by  third  parties,  such  is  high  schools  .ind  tolleges, 
,ire  nol  .iinpud. 

International  Baccalaureate  (IB) 
Credit  Policy 

Clemson  University  endorses  the  lnternation.il 
Baccalaureate  (IB)  Program  and  awards  credit  for 
IB  Higher  Level  scores  as  indicated  K-low. 


IB  Higher 
Level  Examination  Level  Grade 


Credit  All.med 
ToNNard  Degree 


Art/Design  4,  5,  6,  7 

Biology  5,  6,  7 

Business  and  Organization        5,  6,  7 
Chemistry  5,  6,  7 

5 
6.7 


ART  103 

BIOL  103,  104 

MOT  201 

CH  101 

(for  majors  requiring  organic  chemistry) 

CH  101 

(for  majors  not  requiring  organic  chemistry  ) 

CH  101.  102 

(for  majors  not  re(.|uiring  organic  chemistry) 


Economics 

5,6,7 

ECON  21 1.212 

English  (Language  A) 

5,6 

7 

ENGL  101,212 
ENGL  101,  103, 

Environmental  Systems 

5,  6,  7 

EN  SP  200 

Foreign  Language 

4 

FR  ioi,c:;er  lo 

Geography 


5,6,7 


5,6,7 


History-European 
History-Americ.is 

5,  6,  7 
5,  6,  7 

Mathem.uics 

5 
6,7 

Music 

5,6,7 

PhiK.sophv 

5,  6,  7 

Psychology 

5,6,7 

Theatre  Arts 

5,6,7 

FoisUuk-ntst.ikingthc 
crJii  ttill  he  mvin  t. 

calculus  St 
r  MTHSC 

q.ienco,  MTHSC 
106. 

RUSS  10l,..rSPAN  101 

FR  101,  102,  GER  101,  102,  ITAL  101,  102, 

JAPN  101,  102,  RUSS  101,  102,. .r SPAN  101,  102 

GEOG  101 

HIST  17? 
HIST  101,  102 

MTHSC  106' 
MTHSC  106 


di\  idual  basis 


Determim 
PHIL  101 
PS  VC -11  201 

Determined  on  individual  basis 
10(1  ,iiiJ  k\S.  I  li>in .  ..mnlction  ,it  MTI  !S(   lOS  with  ,1  t;r.iJc  ,.t  C 


Admission 


College  Board  Advanced  Placement 
Program 

The  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  Program 
(AP)  gives  highly  motivated  high  school  students 
an  opportunity  to  begin  their  college  careers  during 
the  last  year  or  two  of  high  school.  AP  participants 
take  college-level  courses  in  high  school,  sit  for  na- 
tionally administered  examinations  in  the  subjects 


concerned,  and  submit  test  grades  to  Clemson  for 
credit.  Credit  is  awarded  to  those  earning  grades  of 
3,  4,  or  5  on  AP  exams. 

Applicants  should  be  sure  to  include  their  social 
security  numbers  when  registering  for  AP  examina- 
tions. This  will  save  time  and  ensure  that  credit  is 
automatically  awarded  to  their  Clemson  academic 
records. 


College  Board 

Credit  Allowed 

Advanced  Placement  Examination 

AP  Grade 

Toward  Degree 

Credits 

ECONOMICS 

Microeconomics 

3,  4,  5 

ECON2I1 

3 

Macroeconomics 

3,4,5 

ECON2I2 

3 

ENGLISH 

Composition  and  Literature 

3,4 

ENGL  101' 

3 

ENGL  101,  103 

6 

Language  and  Composition 

3,4 

ENGL  101' 

3 

ENGL  101,  103 

6 

Both  Tests 

3,4,5 

ENGL  101,  103 

6 

International  English  Language 

3,4 

ENGL  101' 

3 

ENGL  101,  103 

6 

GOVERNMENT    American  Government 

3,4,5 

POSC  101 

3 

Comparative  Government 

3,4,5 

PO  SC  102 

3 

HISTORY/ 

American  History 

3,4,5 

HIST  101,  102 

6 

GEOGRAPHY 

European  History 

3,4,5 

HIST  173 

3 

Human  Geography 

3,4,5 

GEOG  101 

3 

World  History 

HIST  193 

3 

HUMANITIES 

Music  Theory 

3,4,5 

MUSIC  205 

3 

Art  History 

3,4,5 

AAH210 

3 

Studio  Drawing 

3,4,5 

ART  205 

3 

Design  Studio 

3,4,5 

ART  103 

3 

LANGUAGES 

French  Language 

3,4,5 

FR  101,  102 

8 

French  Literature 

FR  101,  102 

8 

FR  101,  102,  201 

11 

FR  101,  102,  201,  202 

14 

German  Language 

3,  4,  5 

GER  101,  102 

8 

Latin  (either  test) 

LATIN  101,  102,  201 

11 

4,5 

LATIN  101,  102,201,202 

14 

Spanish  Language 

3,4,5 

SPAN  101,  102 

8 

Spanish  Literature 

SPAN  101,  102 

8 

SPAN  101,  102,201 

11 

SPAN  101,  102,201,202 

14 

MATHEMATICS  Calculus  AB 
Calculus  BC- 
Statistics 


3,  4,  5  MTHSC  106 

3,  4,  5  MTHSC  106,  108 

3,  4,  5  MTHSC  203 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology 

3,4,5 

PSYCH  201 

3 

SCIENCE 

Biology 

BIOL  103,  104 

8 

4,5 

BIOL  110,  HI 

10 

Chemistry- 

3,4,5 

CH  101,  102 

8 

Computer  Science  A 

3,4,5 

CPSClOl 

Computer  Science  AB' 

3,4 

CPSClOl 

Computer  Science  AB 

CPSClOl,  102 

Environmental  Science 

3,4,5 

EN  SP  200 

Physics  B^ 

3,4,5 

PHYS  207/209,  208/210 

Physics  C  (Mechanics) 

3,4,5 

PHYS  122/124 

Physics  C 

(Electrical  and  Magnetism) 

3,4,5 

PHYS  221/223 

'Students  who  earn  a  score  of  3  or  4  should  register  for  ENGL  103. 

■Students  who  earn  a  score  of  2  on  the  Calculus  BC  examinatic 

n,  but  have  earned  a  score  of  3  (or  hette 

)  on  the  AB 

suhsci 

oftheBCexamina 

ion,  may  receive  credit  for  MTHSC  106. 

'Students  who  earn  a  score  of  4  on  Computer  Science  may  request  a  personal 

nterview  with  a  departme 

ntal  representative 

determine  whether  credit  will  be  given  for  CP  SC  102. 
''Students  enrolling  in  curricula  requiring  calculus-based  physics  (PHYS  122,  221,  222,  223,  224),  but  who  earn  a  grade  of  5  on 
Physics  B,  will  he  asked  to  meet  with  a  departmental  representative  for  further  evaluation  and  placement  counseling. 


Placement  Tests 

Mathematics  Placement — Freshmen  mathematics 
placement  is  deternimcd  by  the  ap|iliL.int's  score 
on  the  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test 
(CMPT).  The  CMPT  is  required  for  all  freshmen 
and  transfer  students.  Failure  to  complete  satisfacto- 
rily the  CMPT  will  result  in  placement  in  prepara- 
tory work  that,  in  most  cases,  will  not  apply  toward 
the  general  education  mathematics  requirement. 
Placement  will  be  adjusted  as  needed  after  AP  and 
IB  scores  have  been  received  by  Clemson. 

Foreign  Language  Placement — The  Department  of 
Languages  offers  placement  tests  that  students  are 
required  to  take  during  summer  orientation.  Any 
student  who  has  had  at  least  one  year  of  a  foreign 
language  and  who  decides  to  continue  with  the 
same  language  at  Clemson,  must  take  one  of  these 
tests.  Applicants  desiring  advanced  placement  in 
a  foreign  language  may  take  the  College  Board's 
SAT  Subject  Test,  Advanced  Placement  (AP)  Ex- 
aminations, or  the  International  Baccalaureate  (IB) 
Higher  Level  Examination.  SAT  Subject  Test  scores 
of  450  or  higher  enable  students  to  exempt  one  or 
more  language  courses.  These  students  will  receive 
credit  following  the  successful  completion  (grade  of 
C  or  better)  of  a  qualifying  course  at  Clemson. 

GED 

Candidates  submitting  General  Educational  Devel- 
opment (GED)  credentials  in  lieu  of  a  high  school 
diploma  must  be  19  years  of  age  or  older.  Official 
GED  score  results  must  be  received  directly  from 
the  General  Educational  Development  Testing 
Service  along  with  an  official  copy  of  the  high 
school  transcript  and  SAT  or  ACT  scores.  Appli- 
cants presenting  the  GED  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
Undergraduate  Admissions  Committee. 

Appeals 

Any  freshman  or  transfer  candidate  who  is  denied 
admission  may  appeal  for  reconsideration  provided 
the  student  ( 1 )  presents  new  information,  such  as 
improved  grades  and/or  class  rank,  improved  SAT 
or  ACT  scores;  and  (2)  submits  a  letter  outlining 
the  rationale  for  the  appeal.  All  appeals  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Admissions.  In  some 
instances,  appeals  will  be  referred  to  the  Under- 
graduate Admissions  Committee. 

Freshman  students  who  are  accepted  to  and  enrolled 
in  Clemson  University  in  a  conditional  admissions 
program  through  the  appeals  process  must  meet 
the  conditions  of  their  admission  or  be  subject  to 
disenrollment. 

Admissions  Exceptions 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  positive  decision  on 
the  basis  of  previous  academic  performance  and 
SAT  or  ACT  scores,  other  factors,  such  as  special 
talents  or  high  school  profile,  may  be  considered. 
Where  appropriate,  the  Office  of  Admissions  will 
refer  such  cases  to  the  Undergraduate  Admissions 
Committee.  Student  athletes  who  do  not  meet 
regular  admissions  standards  may  be  admitted  if 
they  meet  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  (ACC)  and 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  (NCAA) 
eligibility  requirements. 


TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

TransfLT  admission  is  iiu)dcratcly  CDinpctmvc.  Tn 
increase  their  chances  for  admission,  potential  stu- 
dents should  have  the  following  qualifications: 

•  completion  of  a  year  of  college  study  with  ^0 
semester  hours  (or  45  quarter  hours)  of  transfer- 
able credit 

•  a  minimum  2.5  fjrade-pouit  ratio  (3.0  preferred). 
Now:  Majors  such  as  Architecture;  Construc- 
tion Science  and  Manajjement;  Nursing;  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  (Profes- 
sional Golf  Management);  Production  Studies 
in  Performing  Arts;  Visual  Arts;  and  some  edu- 
cation programs  have  more  selective  admission 

^t,ll■ld,lr^l^ 

•  freshman  level  math,  science,  and  English  re- 
quirements tor  the  intended  major  at  (Jlems^)n 
Note:  Some  programs  have  more  selective  admis- 
sion standards. 

.Applicatit)n  deadlines  are  December  1  for  consider- 
ation for  the  spring  semester  and  July  1  for  consider- 
ation for  the  fall  semester.  In  most  cases,  admission 
decisions  will  be  made  once  the  year  of  college  study 
is  completed.  Summer  school  applicants  should 
have  all  credentials  sent  at  least  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  term.  Admission  is  closed 
when  all  classroom  space  has  been  committed. 

Transfer  Credit 

Coursework  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
at  other  regionally  accredited  institutions,  including 
correspondence  courses,  telecourses,  and  exempted 
courses,  will  be  evaluated  for  transfer  in  terms 
of  equivalent  courses  included  in  the  Clemson 
curriculum  of  the  student's  choice.  This  does  not 
guarantee  that  all  courses  taken  at  other  institutions 
will  be  accepted  for  transfer.  The  acceptability 
of  each  course  or  exemption  will  be  based  on  an 
evaluation  by  the  faculty  concerned.  Coursework 
earned  at  different  institutions  will  not  be  joined  to 
equate  with  one  Clem.son  course.  No  course  taken 
at  a  nonbaccalaureate-degree  granting  institution 
may  be  used  as  an  equivalent  or  substitute  for  any 
300-  or  400-level  Clemson  course. 

Learning  experiences  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
military  service  schools,  non-collegiate  sponsored 
instruction,  work  related  experiences,  etc.  will  not 
be  evaluated  for  transfer;  however,  enrolled  stu- 
dents may  request  credit  by  examination  from  the 
appropriate  department  for  any  non-transferable 
learning  experience.  For  additional  information, 
see  Advanced  Placement  and  Credit  hy  Examination 
on  page  25. 

Students  transferring  may  select  the  curriculum  that 
was  outlined  in  the  C/cmson  University  Undergradu- 
ate Announcements  at  the  time  they  entered  the 
sending  institution,  provided  they  have  been  in 
continuous  enrollment.  Further,  transfer  students 
may  select  any  curriculum  adopted  subsequent  to 
that  initial  curriculum.  After  enrolling  at  Clem- 
son, if  transfer  students  change  from  one  major  to 
another,  they  will  complete  all  of  the  requirements 
included  in  the  new  curriculum  that  are  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  change.  If  all  work  toward  a  degree 
is  not  completed  within  six  years  after  the  initial 
enrollment  at  the  sending  institution,  the  student 
may  be  required  to  take  additional  courses. 


Transfer:  State  Policies  and 
Procedures 

Section  lO-C:  of  (he  South  Can)lina  School-to- 
work  Transition  Act  (1994)  stipulates  that  the 
Council  ot  College  and  University  Presidents  and 
the  State  Board  for  Technical  and  Comprehensive 
Education  operating  through  the  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  shall  develop  better  articulation 
i)f  associate  and  baccalaureate  degree  programs.  To 
comply  with  this  requirement,  the  Commission 
upon  the  advice  ot  the  Council  of  Presidents  es- 
tablished a  Transfer  Articulation  Policy  Committee 
composed  of  four-year  institutions'  vice  presidents 
for  academic  affairs  and  the  AssiKiate  Director  for 
Instruction  of  the  State  Board  for  Technical  and 
Comprehensive  Education.  The  principal  outcomes 
derived  from  the  work  of  that  committee  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
on  July  6,  1995  were 

•  an  expanded  list  of  86  courses  which  will  transfer 
to  four-year  public  institutions  of  South  Carolina 
from  the  two-year  public  institutions, 

•  a  statewide  policy  document  on  good  practices 
in  transfer  to  be  followed  by  all  public  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  which  was  accepted  in  principle  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Academic  Programs  and 
the  Commission, 

•  six  task  forces  on  statewide  transfer  agreements, 
each  based  in  a  discipline  or  broad  area  of  the 
baccalaureate  curriculum. 

In  1995  the  General  Assembly  passed  Act  137 
which  stipulated  further  that  the  South  Carolina 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  "notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary,  shall 
have  the  following  additional  duties  and  functions 
with  regard  to  the  various  public  institutions  of 
higher  education."  These  duties  and  responsibilities 
include  the  Commission's  responsibility  to  "estab- 
lish procedures  for  the  transferability  of  courses 
at  the  undergraduate  level  between  two-year  and 
four-year  institutions  or  schools." 

Act  137  directs  the  Commission  to  adopt  proce- 
dures for  the  transfer  of  courses  from  all  two-year 
public  to  all  four-year  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  South  Carolina.  Proposed  procedures 
are  listed  below.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  these 
procedures  shall  become  effective  immediately 
upon  approval  by  the  Commission  and  shall  he 
fully  implemented,  unless  otherwise  stated,  by 
September  1,  1997. 

Statewide  Articulation  of  86  Courses 

1.  The  Statewide  Articulation  Agreement  of  86 
courses  already  approved  by  the  South  Carolina 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  for  transfer  from 
two-  to  four-year  public  institutions  (See  Appendix 
A)  shall  be  applicable  to  all  public  institutions, 
including  two-year  institutions  and  institutions 
within  the  same  system.  In  instances  where  an  in- 
stitution does  not  have  synonymous  courses  to  ones 
on  this  list,  it  shall  identify  comparable  courses  or 
course  categories  for  acceptance  of  general  educa- 
tion courses  on  the  statewide  list. 


AJniissioiis  Criteria,  Course  (JraJcs,  (Ji'Ai, 
Vulidation.s 

2.  All  four-year  public  iruttiiutions  sh;ill  tssue  an- 
nually in  Augast  a  transfer  guide  covering  at  le;tM 
the  following  items: 

A.  The  dehnition  of  a  transfer  student  and 
requirements  for  admission  K)th  to  the  institution 
and,  if  more  selective,  requirements  for  admivsion 
to  particular  programs. 

B.  Limitations  placed  by  the  institution  or  its 
progranw  for  acceptance  of  standardized  examina- 
tions (e.g.,  SAT,  ACT)  taken  more  than  a  given 
time  ago,  for  academic  coursework  taken  elsewhere, 
for  coursework  repeated  due  to  failure,  for  course- 
work  taken  at  another  institution  while  the  student 
is  academically  suspended  at  his/her  home  institu- 
tion, and  so  forth. 

C.  Institutional  and,  if  more  selective,  program- 
matic maximums  of  course  credits  allowable  in 
transfer. 

D.  Institutional  procedures  used  to  calculate  stu- 
dent .ipplicants'  GPAs  for  transfer  admission.  Such 
procedures  shall  describe  how  nonstandard  grades 
(withdrawal,  withdrawal  failing,  repeated  course, 
etc.)  are  evaluated;  and  they  shall  also  describe 
whether  all  coursework  taken  prior  to  transfer  or 
just  coursework  deemed  appropriate  to  the  student's 
intended  four-year  program  of  study  is  calculated 
for  purposes  of  admission  to  the  institution  and/or 
programmatic  major. 

E.  Lists  of  all  courses  accepted  from  each  techni- 
cal college  (including  the  86  courses  in  the  Statewide 
Articulation  Agreement)  and  the  course  equivalen- 
cies (including  "free  elective"  category)  found  on  the 
home  institution  for  the  courses  accepted. 

F.  Lists  of  all  articulation  agreements  with  any 
public  South  Carolina  two-year  or  other  institution 
of  higher  education  together  with  information 
about  how  interested  parties  can  access  these  agree- 
ments. 

G.  Lists  of  the  institution's  Transfer  Officer(s) 
personnel  together  with  telephone  and  FAX  num- 
bers and  office  address. 

H.  Institutional  policies  related  to  "academic 
bankruptcy"  (i.e.  removing  an  entire  transcript  or 
parts  thereof  from  a  failed  or  underachieving  record 
after  a  period  of  years  has  passed)  so  the  re-entry 
into  the  four-year  institution  with  course  credit 
earned  in  the  interim  elsewhere  is  done  without 
regard  to  the  student's  earlier  record. 

I.  "Residency  requirements"  for  the  minimum 
number  of  hours  required  to  he  earned  at  the  institu- 
tion for  the  degree. 

3.  Coursework  (individual  courses,  transfer  blocks, 
statewide  agreements)  covered  within  these  pro- 
cedures shall  be  transferable  if  the  student  has 
completed  the  coursework  with  a  C  grade  (2.0 
on  a  40  scale)  or  above,  but  transfer  of  grades 
does  not  relieve  the  student  of  the  obligation  to 
meet  any  GPA  requirements  or  other  admissions 
requirements  of  the  institution  or  program  to  which 
application  has  been  made. 

A.  Any  four-year  institution  which  has  insti- 
tutional or  programmatic  admissions  requirements 
for  transfer  students  with  cumulative  grade  point 
averages  (GPAs)  higher  than  2.0  on  a  4.0  scale 
shall  apply  such  entrance  requirements  equally  to 
transfer  students  from  regionally  accredited  South 
Carolina  pubic  institutions  regardless  of  whether 


Admi: 


students  are  transterring  from  a  tnur-ycar  or  two-year 
institution. 

B.  Any  nuilti-iainptis  institution  or  system 
sluill  certify  by  letter  ui  the  Commission  that  all 
coursework  at  all  of  its  campuses  applicable  to  a 
particular  degree  prograrn  of  study  is  fully  acceptable 
in  transfer  to  meet  degree  requirements  in  the  same 
degree  program  at  any  other  of  its  campuses. 

4.  Any  coursework  (individual  courses,  transfer 
blocks,  statewide  agreements)  covered  within 
these  procedures  shall  be  transferable  to  any  public 
institution  without  any  additional  fee  and  without 
any  further  encumbrance  such  as  a  "validation  ex- 
amination," "placement  examination/instrument," 
"verification  instrument,"  or  any  other  stricture, 
notwithstanding  any  institutional  or  system  policy, 
procedure,  or  regulation  to  the  contrary. 

Transfer  Blocks,  Statewide  Agreements,  Comple- 
tion of  the  AA/AS  Degree 

5.  The  following  Transfer  Blocks/Statewide  Agree- 
ments taken  at  any  two-year  public  institution  in 
South  Carolina  shall  be  accepted  in  their  totality 
toward  meeting  baccalaureate  degree  requirements 
at  all  four-year  public  institutions  in  relevant  four- 
year  degree  programs,  as  follows: 

•  Arts,  Humanities,  and  Social  Sciences — es- 
tablished curriculum  block  of  46-48  semester 
hours, 

•  Business  Administration — established  curriculum 
block  of  46-5 1  semester  hours, 

•  Engineering — established  curriculum  block  ot 
33  semester  hours, 

•  Science  and  Mathematics — established  curricu- 
lum block  of  48-5 1  semester  hours, 

•  Teacher  Education — established  curriculum  block 

of  38-39  semester  hours  for  Early  Childhood,  El- 
ementary, and  Special  Education  students  only. 
Secondary  education  majors  and  students  seeking 
certification  who  are  not  majoring  in  teacher 
education  should  consult  the  Arts,  Humanities, 
and  Social  Sciences  or  the  Math  and  Science 
transfer  blocks,  as  relevant,  to  assure  transfer- 
ability of  coursework. 

•  Nursing — by  statewide  agreement,  at  least  60 
seinester  hours  shall  be  accepted  by  any  public 
four-year  institution  toward  the  baccalaureate 
completion  program  (BSN)  from  graduates  of  any 
South  Carolina  public  associate  degree  program 
in  nursing  ( ADN),  provided  that  the  program  is 
accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing 
and  that  the  graduate  has  successfully  passed  the 
National  Licensure  Examination  (NCLEX)  and 
is  a  currently  licensed  Registered  Nurse. 

(For  complete  texts  and  information  about  these 
statewide  transfer  blocks/agreements,  see  Appendix 
B.) 

6.  Any  "unique"  academic  program  not  specifically 
or  by  extension  covered  by  one  of  the  statewide 
tnmsfer  blocks/agreements  listed  in  *4  above  shall 
either  create  its  own  transfer  block  of  35  or  more 
credit  hours  with  the  approval  of  CHE  staffer  shall 
adopt  either  the  Arts/Social  Science/Humanities  or 
the  Science/Mathematics  block  by  September  1996. 
The  institution  at  which  such  program  is  located 
shall  inform  the  staff  of  the  CHE  and  every  insti- 
tutional president  and  vice  president  for  academic 
affairs  about  this  decision. 


7.  Any  student  who  has  completed  either  an  Associ- 
ate ot  Arts  or  Associate  of  Science  degree  program 
at  any  public  two-year  South  Carolina  institution 
which  contains  within  it  the  total  coursework 
found  in  either  the  Arts/Social  Sciences/Humani- 
ties Tran.sfer  Block  or  the  Math/Science  Transfer 
Block  shall  automatically  be  entitled  to  junior-level 
status  or  its  equivalent  at  whatever  public  senior 
institution  to  which  the  student  might  have  been 
admitted.  (Note:  As  agreed  by  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Affairs,  junior  status  applies  only  to  cam- 
pus activities  such  as  priority  order  for  registration 
for  courses,  resideiice  hall  assignments,  parking, 
athletic  event  tickets,  etc.  and  not  in  calculating 
academic  degree  credits.) 

Related  Reports  and  Statewide  Documents 

8.  All  applicable  recommendations  found  in  the 
Commission's  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  School-to-work  Act  (approved  by  the  Com- 
mission and  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
on  July  6,  1995)  are  hereby  incorporated  into  the 
procedures  tor  transfer  of  coursework  among  two- 
and  four-year  institutions.  (See  Appendix  C.) 

9.  The  policy  paper  entitled  State  Policy  on  Tramfer 
and  Articulation,  as  amended  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  numbers  of  transfer  blocks  and  other  Commis- 
sion action  since  July  5,  1995,  is  hereby  adopted  as 
the  statewide  policy  for  institutional  good  practice 
in  the  sending  and  receiving  of  all  course  credits  to 
be  transferred.  (See  Apperidix  D.) 

Assurance  of  Quality 

10.  All  claims  from  any  public  two-  or  four-year 
institutions  challeiiging  the  effective  preparation 
of  any  other  public  institution's  coursework  for 
transfer  purposes  shall  be  evaluated  and  appropriate 
measures  shall  be  taken  to  reassure  that  the  quality 
of  the  coursework  has  been  reviewed  and  approved 
on  a  timely  basis  by  sending  and  receiving  institu- 
tions alike.  This  process  of  formal  review  shall  occur 
every  four  years  through  the  staff  of  the  Commission 
on  Higher  Education,  beginning  with  the  approval 
of  these  procedures. 

Statewide  Publication  and  Distribution  of  Infor- 
mation on  Transfer 

1 1.  The  staff  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion shall  print  and  distribute  copies  of  these  Pro- 
cedures upon  their  acceptance  by  the  Commission. 
The  staff  shall  also  place  this  document  and  the 
Appendices  on  the  Commission's  home  page  on  the 
Internet  under  the  title  "Transfer  Policies." 

1 2.  By  September  1  of  each  year,  all  public  four-year 
institutions  shall  on  their  own  home  page  on  the 
Internet  under  the  title  "Transfer  Policies" 

A.  Print  a  copy  of  this  entire  document  (without 
appeiidiccs). 

B.  Print  a  copy  of  their  entire  transfer  guide. 

C.  Provide  to  the  staff  of  the  Commission  in 
satisfactory  format  a  copy  of  their  entire  transfer 
guide  for  placiiig  on  the  Commission's  home  page 
on  the  Internet. 

13.  By  September  1  of  each  year,  the  staff  of  the 
State  Board  for  Technical  and  Comprehensive 
Education  shall  on  its  home  page  on  the  Internet 
under  the  title  "Transfer  Policies" 

A.  Print  a  copy  of  this  document  (without  ap- 
pendices). 


B.  Provide  to  the  Commission  staff  in  format 
suitable  tor  placing  on  the  C^ommission's  home  page 
on  the  Internet  a  list  of  all  articulation  agreements 
that  each  of  the  sixteen  technical  colleges  has  with 
public  and  other  I'luii  yen  lll^llllll  u  ms  nl  higher 
education,  tot^TilKi  uiili  nili  ii  nin  i.  in  .ilmut  how 
interested  parties  cm  .iccess  those  ;igrLeiiicnts. 

14.  Each  two-year  and  four-year  public  institutional 
catalog  shall  contain  a  section  entitled  "Transfer: 
State  Policies  and  Procedures."  Such  section  at  a 
minimum  shall 

A.  Publish  these  procedures  in  their  entirety 
(except  appendices). 

B.  Designate  a  chief  Transfer  Officer  at  the 
institution  who  shall 

— provide  information  and  other  appropriate 
support  for  students  considering  transfer  and  recent 
transfers. 

— serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  on 
issues  of  transfer  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

— provide  definitive  institutional  rulings  on 
transfer  questions  for  the  institution's  students 
under  these  procedures. 

— work  closely  with  feeder  institutions  to  assure 
ease  in  transfer  for  their  students. 

C.  Designate  other  programmatic  Transfer 
Officer(s)  as  the  size  of  the  institution  and  the 
variety  of  its  programs  might  warrant. 

D.  Refer  interested  parties  to  the  ln^titutlonal 
Transfer  Guide. 

E.  Refer  interested  parties  to  the  institution's 
and  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education's  home 
pages  on  the  Internet  for  further  information  re- 
garding transfer.  (Note:  Depending  on  the  student's 
chosen  major,  sinne  courses  may  not  be  applicable 
toward  graduation  requirements.  Contact  the  Office 
of  Admissions  for  information.) 

To  comply  with  these  state  guidelines,  the  fol- 
lowing information  is  noted  relative  to  Clemson 

University: 

Transfer  Admissions  Officers 

Becky  D.  Pearson,  Associate  Director  of 

Admissions 
Kathryn  Rice,  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 
Bonnie  G.  Duncan,  Transfer  Credit  Coordinator 

105  Sikes  Hall 
Clemson  University 
Box  345124 

Clemson,  SC  29634-5124 
Phone:  (864)  656-2287 
FAX:  (864)  656-2464 

Additional  information  regarding  transfer  is 
contained  in  the  brochure  S.C.  Technical  Col- 
lege Transfer  Guide,  available  through  the  Office 
of  Admissions  at  the  address  above.  Prospective 
transfer  students  are  also  encouraged  to  refer  to  the 
University's  Web  site  at  www.clemson.edu  or  the 
South  Carolina  Commission  on  Higher  Education's 
Web  site  at  www.che400.state.sc.us. 
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CoUcfic  Board  Collofje-Levcl 
Examination  Program  (CLEP) 

Tlu^  proj;r.iin  l>.i>  wry  liiiutcJ  rcmyiiilioii  .11  C'lcm- 
M)ii.  A  tew  departments  accept  credit  ti)r  C'LEP  siih- 
ject-inatter  examinations;  however,  CLEP  tieneral 
Examinations  are  not  recognized.  Credit  is  awarded 
for  introductory-level  courses  according  to  criteria 
established  by  the  following  departments:  Chemistry, 
English  (composition  only),  and  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences (algebra  and  trigonometry  only).  Numerical 
scores  plus  essays,  required  when  ottered  as  part  of 
a  CLEP  examinatii>n,  will  be  evaluated  by  the  ap- 
propriate department.  C-LEP  is  designed  primarily  tor 
adults  with  nonirailitional  learning  experiences. 

ADMISSION  DEPOSIT 

With  the  exception  of  certain  University  scholar- 
ship recipients,  all  accepted  freshman  and  transfer 
candidates  for  fall  semester  are  required  to  submit 
a  nonrefundable  $100  admission  deposit.  This 
deposit  is  applicable  toward  tuition  and  other 
University  fees. 

HOUSING 

All  2006-2007  entering  freshmen  are  guaranteed 
on-campus  housing.  The  University  housing  policy 
requires  all  freshmen  to  live  in  University  housing, 
unless  they  live  with  a  parent  or  other  close  adult 
relative.  New  transfer  students  are  offered  Univer- 
sity housing  as  space  permits. 

ORIENTATION 
PROGRAMS 

The  University  offers  a  series  of  orientation  pro- 
grams during  the  summer  for  freshmen  and  transfer 
students  and  their  parents.  All  accepted  students 
are  expected  to  attend  one  of  the  sessions.  During 
iirientation,  students  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  their  educational  objectives  with  an  advi- 
sor, to  register  for  the  fall  semester,  and  to  learn 
aKmt  student  life  and  other  co-curricular  activities. 
Transfer  students  will  have  their  transcripts  evalu- 
ated and  select  appropriate  courses  for  their  first 
semester  at  Clemson.  The  student  program  fee  is 
$70  per  student,  subject  to  change. 

2006  Summer  Orientation  Dates 


Freshmen 

New  Transfer 

June  15-16 

June  14 

June  19-20 

June  28 

June  22-23 

June  2^27 

June  29- ?0 

July  5-6 

July  10-1  1 

.-Xlthough  students  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
attend  summer  orientation,  abbreviated  make- 
up sessions  are  held  on  August  20  for  freshmen 
and  their  parents  and  on  August  21  for  transfer 
students  and  their  parents.  International  students 
are  expected  to  attend  the  session  held  on  August 
20  after  attending  the  mandatory  orientation  for 
all  international  students  which  is  conducted  by 
International  Affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERGRADUATES 

AdlHls^Ulll^^el\Kl■^lol  ui kIci ur.ulii.iu  muiii.ilional 
students  are  provided  by  the  (.^ftiee  ot  Admi.ssions. 
International  students  who  come  from  abroad  or 
transfer  from  another  school  must  meet  academic, 
language,  and  financial  qualifications  as  determined 
by  Clemson  University.  The  SAT  or  ACH"  is  re- 
quired of  all  international  applicants  (freshman  or 
transfer).  The  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL)  is  required  of  applic.ints  from  countries 
where  English  is  not  the  native  language.  Fiitancial 
qualifications  are  determined  by  the  submission  of 
a  financial  certification  form  and  bank  statements 
verifying  adeciuate  funding.  Student  visa  services  are 
provided  by  Campus  Immigration  Services. 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
STATUS 

The  speci.il  siikknt  classification  is  designed  for 
high  school  graduates,  19  years  ofage  or  older,  who 
wish  to  take  a  limited  number  of  courses  tor  perstmal 
or  professional  development.  This  program  is  not 
appropriate  tor  individuals  who  are  interested  in 
earning  an  undergraduate  degree.  In  addition,  it  is 
not  a  "trial  admission"  status  or  one  for  candidates 
who  apply  too  late  to  submit  credentials  for  con- 
sideration for  regular  admission.  Applicants  denied 
regular  admission  to  Clemson  are  not  eligible  to 
apply  as  special  students. 

None  of  the  usual  credentials  supporting  an  applica- 
tion are  required  of  special  student  applicants.  A 
cumulative  maximum  of  18  undergraduate  credit 
hours  may  be  taken.  Contact  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions, 105  Sikes  Hall,  Clemson,  SC  29634-5124. 

READMISSION  OF  FORMER 
UNDERGRADUATES 

Undergr.iJu.ilo  ^tlkl^.■nt^  who  h.iw  previously  at- 
tended Clemson  an^l  wish  to  return  must  secure 
an  application  for  reentrance  from  the  Registrar's 
Office.  Students  are  readmitted  into  the  major  they 
were  in  when  they  last  attended  Clemson.  Change- 
of-major  forms  are  available  in  the  Enrolled  Student 
Services  Office.  Former  students  must  meet  the 
catalog  curriculum  requirements  for  graduation  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  their  return.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  University's  general  education 
requirements  in  addition  to  curricular  requirements. 
Any  variations  in  curricular  requirements  will  be 
considered  under  the  substitution  procedures.  If  all 
work  toward  a  degree  is  niit  completed  within  six 
years  after  entrance,  the  student  may  be  required 
to  take  additional  courses.  Other  information  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Registrar's  Office. 

POSTBACCALAUREATE 

Students  may  be  .iccepted  as  postbaccalaureate  if 
they  apply  to  a  graduate  degree  program  but  do 
not  have  the  appropriate  academic  background. 
Students  must  be  recommended  by  the  appropri- 
ate department  or  program  chair  and  should  meet 
all  other  requirements  for  admission  to  the  degree 
program  with  respect  to  grade-point  ratio  and 
standardized  test  scores.  Postbaccalaureate  students 


who  .ire  denied  aiiimssion  Ivcausc  ol' failure  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  have  access  to  the 
same  ippe.il  procedure  as  other  students  .ipplying 
for  admissu)n. 

Applicants  will  be  classified  as  postbaccalaureate  if 
they  are  not  qualified  to  take  at  least  one  graduate 
course  per  semester  which  can  K-  included  in  the 
minimum  hours  required  for  the  graduate  degree. 
Additionally,  students  required  to  complete  eigh- 
teen or  more  semester  hours  of  undergraduate 
credits  prior  to  enrolling  in  graduate  credits  will  K- 
classified  as  postbaccalaureate.  The  postbacc.ilaure- 
ate  status  will  remain  in  effect  until  the  number  of 
required  undergraduate  credit  hours  is  less  than  or 
equal  to  eighteen  and  the  student  is  qualified  to 
take,  each  semester,  a  graduate  course  which  can 
be  included  in  the  miniinum  hours  required  for 
the  graduate  degree.  Oepartmcnts  or  students  may 
request  postbaccalaureate  status  even  though  the 
above  criteria  are  satisfied. 

Once  postbaccalaureate  students  beCL)me  eligible 
for  classification  as  graduate  students,  the  decision 
as  to  eventual  admission  status  (full  or  provisional) 
will  be  made  based  on  criteria  utilized  by  the  depart- 
ment and  Graduate  School  for  all  other  applicants 
ti)  the  degree  program.  Postbaccalaureate  students 
are  expected  to  maintain  a  B  average  and  receive 
no  grade  lower  than  C  to  qualify  for  admission  to 
a  graduate  program. 

Postbaccalaureate  students  may  enroll  in  the  same 
number  of  credits  per  semester  as  undergraduate 
students  but  may  not  enroll  in  graduate  courses  or 
receive  graduate  assistantships.  No  degree  or  cer- 
tificate shall  be  awarded  to  students  in  a  postbacca- 
laureate status,  and  such  students  who  subsequently 
wish  to  obtain  an  additional  baccalaureate  degree 
must  apply  through  the  Office  of  Admissions.  The 
applicability  of  credits  earned  toward  the  under- 
graduate degree  will  be  determined  by  the  policy 
pertaining  to  transfer  students.  Tuition  and  fees  for 
postbaccalaureate  students  shall  be  those  applicable 
to  undergraduate  students  and  are  subject  to  out- 
of-state  fees,  if  applicable. 

Students  possessing  undergraduate  degrees  or 
graduate  degrees  who  wish  to  enroll  in  undergradu- 
ate courses  for  reasons  other  than  future  admission 
to  graduate  study  shall  not  be  classified  as  post- 
baccalaureate and  shall  be  governed  by  policies 
established  by  the  Office  of  Admissions. 


Financial  Into 


FINANCIAL 
INFORMATION 


The  annual  State  Appropriation  Act  imposes  the 
general  requirement  that  student  fees  be  fixed  by 
the  University  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Act  imposes 
two  specific  requirements  on  the  Board:  (1)  In 
fixing  fees  applicable  to  academic  and  general 
maintenance  and  operation  costs,  the  Board  must 
maintain  a  minimum  student  fee  not  less  than  the 
fee  charged  the  previous  year.  (2)  In  fixing  fees 
applicable  to  residence  hall  rental,  dining  halls, 
laundry,  infirmary,  and  all  other  personal  subsis- 
tence expenses,  the  Board  must  charge  students 
an  amount  sufficient  to  fully  cover  the  cost  of 
providing  such  facilities  and  services. 

The  tuition  and  fees  for  all  students — full  or  part 
time  and  auditing — are  shown  at  right.  Satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  all  expenses  is  a  requirement 
for  completing  each  semester's  class  registration, 
and  no  student  is  officially  enrolled  until  all  past 
due  accounts  have  been  satisfied.  Financial  aid 
cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  balances  forward  from  a 
prior  academic  year. 

In  special  cases  the  University  will  accept,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  semester,  a  noninterest-bearing 
promissory  note  for  a  portion  of  the  semester  hous- 
ing and  semester  meal  plan  fee.  Amounts  up  to 
$450  for  room  rent  and  $450  for  5-  or  7-day  meal 
plans  may  be  included  in  the  note.  In  such  cases, 
a  note  for  the  fall  semester  charges  will  be  due 
October  1 ,  and  for  the  spring  semester,  March  1 . 
Failure  to  pay  the  note  when  due  will  result  in  the 
assessment  of  late  fees,  including  collection  costs, 
denial  of  future  deferred  payment  note  privileges, 
and  termination  of  board  plan  and/or  cancellation 
of  housing  contract. 

Currently  enrolled  students  who  expect  to  con- 
tinue enrollment  may  make  housing  reservations 
by  preregistering  on-line  during  the  spring  semester 
at  a  time  designated  by  the  Housing  Office. 

New  students  who  are  offered  on-campus  housing 
accommodations  must  pay  a  nonrefundable  $35 
housing  application  fee  and  a  $100  admission 
deposit.  The  admissions  deposit  is  deducted  from 
the  amount  otherwise  due  for  the  first  semester  ex- 
penses. (Note:  Policies  regarding  priority  to/offering 
of  on-campus  housing  are  subject  to  change.) 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

Late  Enrollment  Service  Charge 

Registration  for  classes  is  scheduled  tor  specific  days, 
and  definite  procedures  are  outlined  to  avoid  the 
problems  incident  to  late  registration.  A  student 
has  not  completed  registration  until  all  required 
steps  have  been  taken.  Any  student  failing  to  com- 
plete registration  on  the  specified  class  registration 
days  will  incur  a  late  enrollment  charge. 

Full-Time  Fees 

Students  must  be  enrolled  in  12  semester  hours  to 
pay  full-time  fees.  Students  enrolled  in  less  than 
1 2  hours  or  who  drop  below  1 2  hours  may  become 
ineligible  for  some  student  services,  financial  aid, 
or  other  programs. 


TUITION  AND  FEES 


Actual  charges  tor  2006-2007  are  not  known  when  this  catalog  is  printed.  The  charges  reflected  below 
are  for  2005-2006  and  are  subject  to  change  as  conditions  warrant. 

Resident         Nonresident 
Per  Semester     Per  Semester 

Full-time  undergraduate  academic  fee $4,298.00 $9,1 10.00 

Part-time  undergraduate  academic  fee  (per  semester  hour) 364.00 760.00 

Undergraduate  auditing  academic  fee  (per  semester  hour) 182.00 380.00 

Undergraduate  staff  academic  fee  (per  semester  hour;  first  four  hours  free) 364. 00 

Graduate  assistant  academic  fee 934-00 934.00 

Differential  Fees 

College  of  BBS  (full-time  Junior/Senior  majors) 500.00 500.00 

Non-BBS  majors  enrolled  in  300— 400-leveI  courses  taught 

by  the  College  of  BBS  (per  credit  hour) 50.00 50.00 

Laboratory  fee  (per  laboratory) 75.00-200.00....  75.00-200.00 

Health  fee  (required  if  enrolled  in  seven  or  more  hours  on  campus, 

regardless  of  housing  arrangements) 110.00 110.00 

Housing  Rental  Rates 

Residence  Halls  (per  semester) 

Benet,  Cope,  Johnstone,  Johnstone  A  Annex,  Sanders,  Young 1,335.00 

Barnett,  Byrnes,  Lever,  Manning,  Mauldin,  Smith 1,470.00 

Clemson  House  (room) 1,510.00 

Holmes  and  McCabe 1,690.00 

Stadium  Suites 1,930.00 

Temporary  Housing 1,100.00 

Apartments  (per  semester) 

Calhoun  Courts  (four  occupants) 1,780.00 

Clemson  House 1,560.00 

Greek  Community  on  the  Quad 2,100.00 

Lightsey  Bridge  1 1,860.00 

Lightsey  Bridge  II 2,360.00 

Thornhill  Village  (two  occupants) 2,010.00 

Board  Plans'  {Per  Semester) 

Any  Ten  (10  meals),  Monday-Sunday 950.00 

Plus  Any  Ten  (includes  $200  in  Paw  points) 1,130.00 

Any  15  (15  meals),  Monday-Sunday 1,050.00 

Plus  Any  15  (includes  $100  in  Paw  points) 1,130.00 

Seven-day  (unlimited  access) 1,130.00 

Plus  Unlimited  Acccess  (includes  $175  in  Paw  points) 1,285.00 

Plus  Commuter  50  (any  50  meals  per  semester  plus  $250  in  Paw  points) 567.00 

Tiger  Stripe  Account  minimum  (declining  balance) 50.00 

'All  first-year  freshmen  who  live  in  University  housing  (excluding  apartments  with  kitchens)  are  required  to  subscribe  to  one 
of  the  first  six  hoard  plans  for  their  first  two  semesters.  All  other  students  have  the  option  of  selecting  on  a  semester  basis 
or  paying  the  prevailing  cash  price  for  individual  meals.  The  Plus  Commuter  50  and  Tiger  Stripe  account  do  not  satisfy  the 


Part-Time  Fees 

Students  taking  less  than  12  semester  credit  hours 
will  be  charged  each  semester  according  to  the 
above  schedule.  These  fees  do  not  provide  for 
admission  to  athletic  events,  concert  series,  and 
other  such  activities. 

Notice  to  Customers  Making 
Payment  by  Check 

If  a  check  is  mailed  for  payment,  it  may  be  converted 
into  an  electronic  funds  transfer  (EFT).  This  means 
a  copy  of  the  check  will  be  made  and  the  account 
information  will  be  used  to  debit  the  bank  account 
electronically  for  the  amount  of  the  check.  The 
debit  from  the  bank  account  will  usually  occur 
within  24  hours  and  will  be  shown  on  the  drawer's 
bank  account  statement. 

The  original  check  will  not  be  returned  to  the 
drawer.  It  will  be  destroyed,  but  University  Revenue 
and  Receivables  will  retain  a  copy  of  it.  If  the  EFT 


cannot  be  ptocessed  for  technical  reasons,  the  drawer 
authorizes  the  University  to  process  the  copy  in  place 
of  the  original  check.  If  the  EFT  cannot  be  com- 
pleted due  to  insufficient  funds,  the  University  may 
try  twice  more  to  make  the  transfer.  A  returned  item 
fee  of  $25  will  be  charged  and  collected  by  EFT. 

Returned  Checks,  EFTs,  and  Credit 
Card  Payments 

A  check,  EFT,  or  credit  card  given  in  payment  of 
University  expenses  that  is  returned  unpaid  by  the 
bank  creates  an  indebtedness  to  the  University. 
University  Revenue  and  Receivables  administers 
matters  relating  to  the  collection  of  all  returned 
checks  for  students  and  non-students. 

University  Revenue  and  Receivables  will  represent 
returned  items  for  payment  of  academic  fees.  A  $25 
fee  will  be  charged  for  each  returned  item.  If  a  check 
is  tetumed  or  dishonored  for  any  reason,  the  student's 
account  may  be  debited  electronically  for  the  amount 
of  the  check  plus  the  $25  returned  item  fee. 


Ill  .ii.li.lii  11  III,  siikli-nis  witli  ri.-tiirni.\l  ii(.-ni>  tor  pay- 
incnt  o(  acadfiiiic  tecs  arc  also  Mibji'tt  to  a  lato  pay- 
ment tee  ot  $5  per  calendar  day,  not  to  exceed  $  550, 
hetiinninj;  on  the  last  day  of  late  registration.  If  the 
Item  IS  returned  to  the  University  in  a  timely  maii- 
iKT  with  no  response  from  the  student  or  drawer,  .i 
written  request  todisenroll  the  student  will  he  made 
to  the  Registrar.  It  the  request  is  approved,  the  per 
ceiuage  ot  refund  will  he  applied  to  the  deht.  If  the 
item  is  returned  after  the  mid-point  of  the  semester 
with  no  response,  a  decision  will  he  made  hy  the 
Director  of  University  Revenue  and  Receivables 
and  the  Registrar  as  to  the  effect  ot  disenrollmeni 
The  University  may  restrict  subsequent  payment 
tor  academic  and  other  fees  by  accepting  only  cash, 
certified  checks,  or  money  orders. 

Any  individual  who  uses  a  two-party  check  tor 
payment  ot  University  expenses  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  that  chctk  it  it  returned  unpaid  by  the 
bank.  Items  used  as  payment  for  various  University 
services  such  as  meal  plans,  housing,  etc.,  that  are 
later  returned  unpaid  by  the  bank,  give  the  Uni- 
versity the  right  to  cancel  such  services  and  cause 
forfeiture  of  any  refund. 

Any  returned  items  not  collected  by  the  above 
procedures  may  be  turned  over  to  a  collections 
agency  and  the  iiidebtedness  reported  to  a  credit 
bureau.  All  collection  costs  will  be  added  to  the 
debt.  Transcripts  and  diplomas  will  he  withheld 
pending  payment,  and  the  debt  may  be  deducted 
from  state  income  tax  refunds. 

Abuse  of  check  payment  privileges  may  result  m 
the  restriction  of  such  privileges  for  an  indetinite 
period  of  time  based  on  the  frequency  and/or  dol- 
lar amount,  as  determined  by  University  Revenue 
and  Receivables. 

Past  Due  Accounts 

Any  indebtedness  to  the  University  which  becomes 
past  due  immediately  jeopardizes  the  student's  en- 
rollment, and  no  such  student  will  be  permitted  to 
re-enroll  for  an  ensuing  semester  or  summer  term. 
Billing  fees  and/or  collection  costs  may  be  added 
to  the  indebtedness.  Further,  any  student  who  fails 
to  pay  all  indebtedness,  including  collection  costs, 
ti)  the  University  may  not  be  issued  a  transcript  or 
diploma.  Unresolved  debts  may  be  turned  over  to 
a  collections  agency,  reported  to  a  credit  bureau, 
and  deducted  from  state  income  tax  refunds.  Debts 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  parking  violations, 
Iibrai7  tines,  rent,  and  academic  fees. 

Refund  of  Academic  Fees 

(Tuition,  University  Fee,  and  Medical  Fee)  for 
Students  Withdrawing,  Dropping  to  Part  Time,  or 
Part-Time  Students  Dropping  Credit  Hours 

No  refunds  will  be  made  on  a  semester's  tuition  and 
fees  after  four  weeks  from  the  last  day  to  register. 
In  the  case  of  a  withdrawal  from  the  University, 
refunds  will  be  based  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
withdrawal.  In  the  case  of  a  withdrawal  from  a 
course,  refunds  will  be  based  on  the  date  the  stu- 
dent drops  the  course  using  the  on-line  registration 
system.  To  be  eligible  for  a  refund,  the  student's 
request  must  be  received  by  University  Revenue 
and  Receivables  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next  fall/spring  semester  or  subsequent  summer 
term.  Beginning  with  the  day  following  the  last 


day  to  register,  retunds  tor  periods  ol  tour  weeks  or 
less  during  tall/sprmg  semester  sh.ill  be  made  on 
the  following  basis.  Students  receiving  Title  IV 
Fin.incial  Aid  tollow  .i  different  policy.  Contact 
I  Inivcrsiiy  Revenue  .ind  Receivables,  G-OH  Sikes 
I  l.ill,  tor  details. 

Fall/Spring  Semester 

Period  of  Enrollment  Percent  Refund 

Registration  day(bi  in 
published  calendat  lOO^o 

After  last  day  to  register; 
One  week  or  less  80% 

More  than  1  but  not 

more  than  2  weeks  60% 

More  than  2  but  not 

more  than  3  weeks  40% 

More  than  3  but  not 

more  than  4  weeks  20°  o 

More  than  4  weeks  0°o 

Summer  Sessions 

Length  of  Session 
Percent  Refund 

Less  More 

Than  5  or      Than 

Period  of  Enrollment       3  wks.    3  wks.    6  wks.  6  wks. 

Registration  day(s)  in 

published  calendar        100%    100%  100%  100% 
After  last  day  to  register: 

One  week  or  less  0%      40%    60%     60% 

More  than  1  but  not 

more  than  2  weeks  0%       0%     20%     40% 

More  than  2  but  not 

more  than  3  weeks  0%       0%      0%      20% 

More  than  3  weeks  0%       0%      0%       0% 


Refund  of  Dining  Hall  Fees 

See  the  section  oii  Dining  Services  on  page  21. 

Refund  of  Housing  Fees 

Cancellation  of  the  Contract  Prior  to  the  Start  of 
the  Academic  Year  for  All  New  Students 

(a)  July  3 1 ,  2006 — If  cancellation  request  is  received 
by  the  Housing  Office  on  or  before  this  date,  the 
contract  is  cancelled  with  no  additional  charge. 

(b)  After  July  31,  2006 — The  contract  is  binding 
and  students  are  obligated  to  pay  rent  for  the  entire 
academic  year,  unless  they  fail  to  enroll. 

Cancellation  of  the  Contract  Prior  to  the  Start  of 
the  Academic  Year  for  All  Continuing  Students 
and  Former  Students  Returning 

(a)  April  15,  2006 — If  cancellation  request  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Housing  Office  on  or  before  this  date, 
the  contract  is  cancelled  without  charge. 

(b)  April  16-May  15,  2006 — If  cancellation  request 
is  received  by  the  Housing  Office  on  or  between 
these  dates,  the  contract  is  cancelled,  and  a  $150 
contract  cancellation  charge  is  placed  on  the 
student's  University  account. 

(c)  May  16-June  15,  2006 — If  cancellation  request 
is  received  by  the  Housing  Office  on  or  between 
these  dates,  the  contract  is  cancelled,  and  a  $300 
contract  cancellation  charge  is  placed  on  the 
student's  University  account. 


(d)June  16-July  H,  2006--lt  cancdl.iiiuii  request 
IS  received  by  the  Housing  Office  on  or  bclwcen 
these  dates,  the  contract  is  cancelled,  and  a  $50c'' 
contract  cancelLithin  charge  is  placed  on  (he 
student's  University  account. 

(e)  July  31,  2006— After  this  date,  the  u-iiii.ict  k 
binding,  and  the  student  is  obligated  to  pay  the  cimrt- 
.ic.idemic  ye.ir's  rent  unless  he/she  f.iils  to  enroll. 

{0  Students  who  sign  contracts  after  July  31,  200^i. 
.ire  obligated  to  pay  the  entire  academic  ye.ir's  rem 
unless  they  tail  to  enroll. 

(g)  In  all  cases  where  the  student  fails  to  enroll,  i 
$1 50  contract  cancellation  charge  is  placed  on  ilu 
student's  University  account.  If  a  student's  plan> 
change  and  he/she  re-enrolls  itter  canceling,  the  full 
rental  charge  will  K- added  back  to  the  student's  ac- 
count. The  $  1 50  cancellation  charge  is  waived  only 
in  cases  where  the  University  denies  readmission. 

Cancellation  of  the  Contract  after  the  Start  of 
Each  Semester  of  the  Academic  Year 

(.i)  The  contr.ict  may  be  termm.ited  alter  the  si, in 
of  each  semester  for  the  following  rea.siins:  with- 
drawal from  school,  marriage  (no  more  than  tour 
weeks  prior  to  the  wedding  date),  or  circumstances 
determined  by  the  University  to  be  suthciently  ex- 
tenuating as  to  warrant  cancell.ition.  (Documentary 
evidence  will  be  required.) 

(b)  Any  student  qualifying  for  cancellation  undei 
paragraph  (a)  above  will  have  his/her  bill  .idjusted 
ti)  show  a  prorated  housing  charge  based  on  the 
number  of  days  of  the  semester  that  housing  is  held 
in  reservation  for  the  student  or  $150.  whichever 
is  greater. 

(c)  In  cases  where  neither  (a)  nor  (b)  aK)ve  ap- 
plies, the  student  may  "buy  out"  his/her  contract 
by  paying  a  prorated  housing  charge  based  on  the 
number  of  days  of  the  semester  that  housing  i>  held 
in  reserx^ation  for  the  student  plus  one-half  (50"'ip)  of 
all  time  remaining  in  the  total  contnict  period. 

Cancellation  of  the  Contract  at  the  End  of  the 
First  Semester 

(.i)  The  contract  may  be  terminated  at  the  end  ot 
the  tirst  semester  without  penalty  for  the  follow  ing 
reasons:  graduation,  withdrawal  from  schivil,  ineli 
gibility  to  continue  enrollment  due  to  a  failure  to 
meet  academic  requirements,  completion  of  gr.idu- 
ate  requirements,  failure  to  enroll  a  second  semester, 
or  participation  during  the  second  semester  in 
anything  required  by  the  University  that  takes  the 
student  away  frcim  the  main  campus. 

(b)  The  contract  may  be  cancelled  at  the  end  ot 
the  tirst  semester  with  a  $150  contract  cancella- 
tion charge  for  the  following  reasons:  marriage  ot 
circumstances  determined  by  the  University  to  K- 
sufficiently  extenuating  as  to  warrant  cancell.ition. 
(Documentary'  evidence  will  be  required.) 

(c)  In  cases  where  neither  (.i)  nor  (b)  aKive  applies, 
the  contract  may  also  be  cancelled  at  the  end  ot  the 
first  semester  by  paying  a  "buyout"  charge  eqii.il  to 
50%  of  the  first  semester's  rental  fee. 

Proper  Notice  of  Cancellation  Request 

Students  wishing  to  request  cancell.idon  ot  this 
contract  must  do  so  by 

(a)  logging  into  University  Housing's  contract 
cancellation  system  of  University  Htiusing  at  uu'u  . 
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housing. demson.edu  and  completing  the  caiicella- 
tioii  process  or 

(b)  submitting  signed,  written  correspondence  to 
tlie  Housing  Office. 

Refunds  of  Financial  Aid  for  Students 
Withdrawing  from  the  University 

Refunds  of  academic  fees  are  made  in  accordance 
with  semester  and  summer  session  refund  policies. 
First  semester  treslimen  And  tirst  semester  transfers 
receiving  Title  IV  financial  aid  are  under  a  different 
policy  based  on  federal  guidelines.  Details  are  avail- 
able in  G-08  Sikes  Hall.  University  housing  refunds 
are  made  according  to  the  policy  above.  Meal  plan 
refunds  are  made  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Since  finaiicial  aid  is  expected  to  meet  or  help 
meet  educational  costs,  any  academic  fee,  housing, 
or  meal  plan  fee  for  students  withdrawing  from 
the  University  up  to  the  amount  of  financial  aid 
received  for  that  semester  or  summer  session,  will 
be  refunded  to  the  Financial  Aid  Program(s)  from 
which  the  student  received  assistance. 

Students  receiving  Title  IV  Funds  (Federal  Pell 
Grant,  Federal  SEOG,  Federal  Perkins,  Federal 
Stafford  Loans-unsub  or  sub)  or  Federal  Plus  Loans 
who  withdraw  from  the  University  are  subject  to 
the  Return  of  Title  IV  Funds  regulations.  Students 
with  funds  from  any  of  these  programs  earn  their 
financial  aid  dollars  while  enrolled.  If  a  student 
withdraws  prior  to  completing  60%  of  a  term,  a 
prorated  portion  of  the  federal  financial  aid  dollars 
must  be  considered  unearned  and  returned  to  the 
federal  programs  and  could  cause  students  to  owe  the 
University  a  significant  amount  upon  withdrawal. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  federal  aid  that 
Clemsoii  must  return,  students  who  received 
finaiicial  aid  for  other  educational  costs,  including 
off-campus  living  expenses,  may  be  required  to  repay 
a  portion  of  those  funds  to  the  federal  programs. 
Failure  to  return  aid  owed  to  the  the  federal  aid 
programs  may  result  in  loss  of  eligibility  for  federal 
aid  assistance. 

Federal  aid  funds  to  be  returned  are  distributed  to 
the  programs  in  the  following  order: 

•  Unsubsidized  Federal  Stafford  Loan 

•  Subsidized  Federal  Stafford  Loan 

•  Federal  Perkins  Loan 

•  Federal  Plus  Loan 

•  Federal  Pell  Grant 

•  Federal  SEOG 

•  Other  Title  IV  Programs 

•  Non-Title  IV  Programs 

After  the  refund  has  been  applied  to  the  Title  IV 
and  non-Title  IV  programs,  any  refund  balance  will 
be  refunded  to  the  student. 

If  debts  were  incurred  before  withdrawing,  such  as 
bad  checks,  unpaid  traffic  or  library  fines,  etc.,  the 
refund  will  cover  these  obligations  first.  Academic 
fees,  housing,  and  meal  plan  refunds  for  students 
withdrawing  will  be  paid  to  the  student. 


RESIDENT  TUITION  AND 
FEES 

AppUcation  for  Resident  Status 

Any  undergraduate  student  or  prospective  student 
who.se  status  concerning  entitlement  to  payment 
of  in-state  tuition  and  fees  is  uncertain  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  securing  a  ruling  from  the  University 
by  providing  all  relevant  information  on  special 
application  forms.  These  forms  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Office,  G-01  Sikes 
Hall,  and  are  to  be  completed  and  returned  to  that 
office  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  registration  for  any 
semester  or  summer  term  ft)r  which  the  student  is 
attempting  to  qualify  for  payment  of  the  in-state 
tuition  and  fee  rate. 

Entitlement 

Eligibility  tor  payment  of  in-state  tuition  and  fees 
shall  be  determined  under  the  provisions  of  Sections 
59-112-10  through  59-112-100,  South  Carolina 
Code  of  Laws,  1976,  as  amended.  This  law  is  set 
forth  in  its  entirety  as  follows  (subject  to  further 
amendment  by  the  General  Assembly). 

Statutes 

59-1 12-10— Definitions.  As  used  in  this  chapter: 

A.  The  words  "State  Institution"  shall  mean 
tlmse  post-secondary  educational  institutions  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  following:  (1)  Board  of 
Trustees,  Clemson  University;  (2)  Board  of  Trustees, 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina;  (3)  Board  of 
Trustees,  South  Carolina  State  College;  (4)  State 
College  Board  of  Trustees;  (5)  Board  of  Visitors, 
The  Citadel;  (6)  Board  of  Trustees,  University  of 
South  Carolina;  (7)  Board  of  Trustees,  Winthrop 
University;  and  (8)  State  Board  of  Technical  and 
Comprehensive  Education. 

B.  The  word  "student"  shall  mean  any  person 
enrolled  for  studies  in  any  state  institution. 

C.  The  word  "residence"  or  "reside"  shall  mean 
continuous  and  permanent  physical  presence  within 
this  State,  provided,  that  temporary  absences  for 
short  periods  of  time  shall  not  affect  the  establish- 
ment of  a  residence. 

D.  The  word  "domicile"  shall  mean  a  person's 
true,  fixed,  principal  residence  and  place  of  habita- 
tion; it  shall  indicate  the  place  where  such  person 
intends  to  remain,  and  to  which  such  person  expects 
to  return  upon  leaving  without  establishing  a  new 
domicile  in  another  state.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion one  may  have  only  one  legal  domicile;  one  is 
presumed  to  abandon  automatically  an  old  domicile 
upon  establishing  a  new  one.  Housing  provided 
on  an  academic  session  basis  for  students  at  State 
institutions  shall  be  presumed  not  to  be  a  place  of 
principal  residence,  as  residency  in  such  housing  is 
by  nature  temporary. 

E.  The  words  "in-state  rates"  shall  mean  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  established  by  State  Institutions 
for  persons  who  are  domiciled  in  South  Carolina 
in  accordance  with  this  act;  the  words  "out-of-state 
rates"  shall  mean  charges  for  tuition  and  fees  estab- 
lished by  State  Institutions  for  persons  who  are  not 
domiciled  in  South  Carolina  in  accordance  with 
this  act. 

F.  The  words  "independent  person"  shall  mean 
a  person  in  his  majority,  or  an  emancipated  minor, 
whose  predominant  source  of  income  is  his  own 


earnings  or  income  from  einployment,  investments, 
or  payments  tnun  nusis,  urants,  scholarships,  loans, 
or  paymenis  ,  .1  ;iliiiuin\  or  separate  maintenance 
made  pursuant  to  court  order. 

G.  The  words  "dependent"  or  "dependent  per- 
son" mean:  ( 1 )  one  whose  financial  support  is  pro- 
vided not  through  his  own  earnings  or  entitlements, 
but  whose  predominant  source  111  iiicome  nr  suppnrt 
is  payments  from  a  parent,  spouse,  oi  gu.iidian,  and 
whi )  i|n  ililies  ,is  a  dependent  or  an  exemption  on  the 
fedn.il  i,i\  K  lurn  of  the  parent,  spouse,  or  guardian; 
or  (2)  oiu-  loi  whom  payments  are  made,  under  court 
order,  for  child  support  and  the  cost  of  his  college 
education  by  an  independent  person  meeting  the 
provisions  of  Section  59-1 12-20  A  or  B.  However, 
the  words  "dependent"  or  "dependent  person"  do 
not  include  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  who  is  the 
recipient  of  alimony  or  separate  maintenance  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  court  order. 

H.  The  word  "minor"  shall  mean  a  person  who 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years;  and  the 
words  "emancipated  minor"  shall  mean  a  minor 
whose  parents  have  entirely  surrendered  the  right 
to  the  care,  cu.stody  and  earnings  of  such  minor  and 
are  no  longer  under  any  legal  obligation  to  support 
or  maintain  such  ininor. 

I.  The  word  "parent"  shall  mean  a  person's 
natural  or  adoptive  father  or  mother;  or  if  one 
parent  has  custody  of  the  child,  the  parent  hav- 
ing custody;  or  if  there  is  a  guardian  or  other  legal 
custodian  of  such  person,  then  such  guardian  or 
legal  custodian;  provided,  however,  that  where 
circumstances  indicate  that  such  guardianship  or 
custodianship  was  created  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  South  Carolina  domicile  for  tuition 
and  fee  purposes  on  such  child  or  dependent  per.son, 
it  shall  not  be  given  such  effect. 

J.  The  word  "spouse"  shall  mean  the  husband 
or  wife  of  a  married  person. 

59-112-20— South  Carolina  Domicile  Defined 
for  Purposes  of  Rates  of  Tuition  and  Fees.  South 
Carolina  Domicile  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  shall 
be  established  as  follows  in  determinations  of  rates 
of  tuition  and  fees  to  be  paid  by  students  entering 
or  attending  State  Institutions: 

A.  Independent  persons  who  reside  in  and  have 
been  domiciled  in  South  Carolina  for  a  period  of  no 
less  than  twelve  months  with  an  intention  of  mak- 
ing a  permanent  home  herein,  and  their  dependents, 
may  be  considered  eligible  for  in-state  rates. 

B.  Independent  persons  who  reside  in  and  have 
been  domiciled  in  South  Carolina  for  fewer  than 
twelve  months  but  who  have  full-time  employ- 
ment in  the  State,  and  their  dependents,  may  be 
considered  eligible  for  in-state  rates  for  as  long  as 
such  independent  person  is  employed  on  a  full-time 
basis  in  the  State. 

C.  Where  an  independent  person  meeting  the 
provisions  of  Section  59- 1 1 2-20  B  above,  is  living 
apart  from  his  spouse,  or  where  .such  person  and 
his  spouse  are  separated  or  divorced,  the  spouse 
and  dependents  of  such  independent  person  shall 
have  domiciliary  status  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes 
only  under  the  following  circumstances:  (1)  if  the 
spouse  requesting  domiciliary  status  for  tuition  and 
fee  purposes  remains  domiciled  in  South  Carolina 
although  living  apart  or  separated  from  his  or  her 
employed  spouse,  (2)  if  the  dependent  requesting 
domiciliary  status  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  is 
under  the  legal  custody  or  guardianship,  as  defined 
in  Section  59-112-101  above,  of  an  independent 
person  who  is  domiciled  in  this  State;  or  if  such 
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Ji-ix-iuicnl  IS  (.  l.imKcl  .IS  ;m  iiKonu'  lax  (.■xcmplinii 
h\  I  he  p.iront  nut  having;  Icyal  (.iisiojy  hiil  payini; 
JiiLl-suppi)rt,  so  loiiy  as  cilliur  p.irciu  rL-mams 
iloiiiK  ik\l  111  South  Carohiia. 

n.  Tho  rosiJiMuc  ami  Jomicik'  ot  a  .kiviuknl 
ininoi  shall  Iv  prosiii.K'.l  lo  Iv  ih  ii  ot  tlu'  paivnl  ot 
mkIi  Ji|vikU'iii  minor. 

59,1  12-50— Effect  of  Change  of  Residency. 

Whin  iIk-  Joinicile  of  a  stiulcnt  or  ot  the  person 
upon  whom  a  stiak-nt  is  tinancially  dependent 
changes  after  enrollment  at  a  State  Institution, 
tuition  tharfics  shall  he  adjusted  as  follows; 

A.  Except  as  provided  in  Section  59-112-20B 
ahovc,  when  domicile  is  taketi  in  Siuith  Carolina, 
I  student  shall  not  hecome  elif:ihle  tor  in-state  rates 
until  the  heninning  ot  the  next  academic  session 
after  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  date  of 
domicile  in  this  State. 

B.  When  South  Carolina  domicile  is  lost,  eli 
gihiltty  fur  in-state  rates  shall  end  on  the  last  day 
of  the  academic  session  in  which  the  lo.ss  occurs; 
however,  application  of  this  suhsection  shall  he  at 
the  discretion  of  the  institution  involved. 

C.  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions  of 
this  section,  any  dependent  person  who  has  heen 
domiciled  with  his  family  in  South  Carolina  tor  ,i 
period  ot  not  less  than  three  years  immediately  prior 
to  his  enrollment  may  enroll  in  a  state-supported 
institution  of  higher  learning  at  the  in-state  rate 
and  may  continue  to  he  enrolled  at  such  rate  even 
it  the  parent,  spouse,  or  guardian  upon  whom  he  is 
dependent  moves  his  domicile  from  this  State. 

59-112-40 — Effect  of  Marriage.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  59-1 12-20  above,  marriage  shall 
affect  determinations  of  domicile  for  tuition  and 
fee  purposes  only  insofar  as  it  operates  to  evince 
in  intention  hy  the  parties  to  make  a  permanent 
home  in  South  Carolina. 

59-112-50— Military  Personnel  and  Their  De- 
pendents. Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of  this 
act,  during  the  period  of  their  assignment  to  duty 
in  South  Carolina  members  of  the  armed  services 
of  the  United  States  stationed  in  South  Carolina 
and  their  dependents  may  be  considered  eligible  for 
in-state  rates.  When  such  armed  service  personnel 
are  ordered  away  from  the  State,  their  dependents 
may  continue  for  an  additional  twelve  months  to 
have  this  eligibility  at  the  State  Institutions  where 
they  are  enrolled  at  the  time  such  assignment 
ends.  Such  persons  and  their  dependents  may  be 
considered  eligible  for  in-state  rates  for  a  period  of 
twelve  months  after  their  discharge  from  the  armed 
services  even  though  they  were  not  enrolled  at  a 
State  Institution  at  the  time  of  their  discharge,  if 
they  have  evinced  an  intent  to  establish  domicile 
in  South  Carolina  and  if  they  have  resided  in  South 
Carolina  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  months  im- 
mediately preceding  their  discharge. 

59-1 12-60 — Faculty,  Administrative  Employees 
and  Dependents  Thereof.  Full-time  faculty  and 
administrative  employees  of  State  Institutions,  and 
the  spouses  and  children  of  such  persons,  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  provision  of  this  act. 

59-112-70— Abatement  of  Rates  for  Non- 
residents on  Scholarship.  Notwithstanding  other 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  governing  boards  listed  in 
Section  59- 1 1 2-  lOA  above,  are  authorized  to  adopt 
policies  for  the  abatement  of  any  part  or  all  of  the 
out-of-state  rates  for  students  who  are  recipients  of 
scholarship  aid. 


59-1  1  2.80— Administration  ot  Chapter;  Burden 
of  Proving  Eligibility  of  Students.  I  .ich  M.ile  Insii- 
lulion  shall  design, He  an  oftici.il  lo  .idminisier  the 
pnnisionsot  this  act.  Students  m.iking  .ipplication 
to  p.iy  tuition  ,ind  tees  at  in-st.iie  rales  sh.ill  h.i\e  the 
burilenot  pro\  ing  to  the  s.iiist.uiionol  the  .iloresaid 
oftiii  ilsot  St. lie  Insiiiulionsihal  they  h.ive  tultilled 
ihe  requirements  ot  this  ,iii  before  they  shall  be 
periuitteJ  to  p.iy  luilioii  .md  lees  at  such  rate. 

59-1 12-90— Penalties  for  Willful  Misrepresenta- 
tion. Where  it  .ippe.irs  to  the  siiist.iclion  of  ofticials 
chargeil  with  .idministration  ot  the.se  provisions  that 
a  person  has  gained  dt>miciliary  status  improperly 
hy  making  or  pre.senting  willful  misrepresentations 
of  fact,  such  persons  should  be  charged  tuition  and 
fees  past  due  and  unpaid  at  the  out-of-state  r.ite, 
plus  interest  at  a  rate  of  eight  percent  per  annum, 
plus  a  penalty  amounting  to  twenty-five  percent 
of  the  out-of-state  rate  for  one  semester;  and  until 
these  charges  have  heen  paid  no  such  student  shall 
be  allowed  to  receive  tran.scripts  or  graduate  from 
any  State  Institution. 

59-1 12-100 — Regulations.  The  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  m;iy  prescribe  unifonn  regulations 
tor  application  ot  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  may 
pro\  ide  tor  annual  re\iew  ot  such  regulations. 

ARTICLE  V 

Determination  of  Rates  of  Tuition 

and  Fees 

(Statutory-  Authority:  1976  Code  Sections  59- 1 1 2- 
10  to  59-1 12-100) 

62-600 — Rates  of  Tuition  and  Fees. 

A.  Resident  classification  is  an  essential  part  of 
fee  determination,  admission  regulations,  scholar- 
ship eligibility,  and  other  revelant  policies  of  the 
state.  It  is  important  that  such  institutions  have  fair 
and  equitable  regulations  which  can  be  adminis- 
tered ct)nsistently  and  are  sensitive  to  the  interests 
of  both  students  and  the  State.  The  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  hereby  establishes  regulations 
for  the  Stature  Governing  Residency  and  Tuition 
for  Fee  Purposes  to  be  applied  consistently  by  all 
South  Carolina  institutions  of  higher  education. 
These  regulations  do  not  address  residency  matters 
relating  to  in-county  categories  used  within  the 
State's  technical  colleges. 

B.  Institutions  of  higher  education  are  required 
by  the  Statute  to  determine  the  residence  classifi- 
cation of  applicants.  The  initial  determination  of 
one's  resident  status  is  made  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion. The  determinatitm  made  at  that  time,  and 
any  determination  made  thereafter  prevails  for  each 
subsequent  semester  until  information  becomes 
available  that  would  impact  the  existing  residency 
status  and  the  determination  is  successfully  chal- 
lenged. The  burden  of  prcxif  rests  with  the  studerit 
to  show  evidence  as  deemed  necessary  to  establish 
and  maintain  their  residency  status. 

62-601 — Code  of  Laws  Governing  Residence. 

ISC  A  LX:  62-601] 

Rules  regarding  the  establishment  ot  legal  residence 

for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  lor  institutions  of 

higher  education  are  governed  by  Title  59,  Chapter 

1 1 2  of  the  1976  South  Caroliiia  Code  of  Laws,  as 

amended. 


62-602— Dchniiions.  jSC  ALXJ  62-602] 

A.  "Academic  S.-vsinn"  is  detined  .is  .i  term  or 
semester  of  enrollment.  (62-607  B) 

B.  "Continue  to  be  Enrolled"  is  defined  as 
continuous  enrollment  without  an  interruption 
that  would  reijuire  the  student  to  pursue  a  formal 
process  of  re.idinivsion  lo  ih.it  institution  Formal 
ixtitions  or  applications  for  change  of  degree  level 
shall  be  considered  readmissions.  (62 -607. A) 

C-.  "Dependent  Pers«)n"  is  detined  as  one  whose 
predominant  source  of  income  or  supj-Hirt  is  from 
payments  from  a  parent,  spouse,  or  guardian  and 
who  qualifies  as  a  dependent  or  exemption  on  the 
federal  income  tax  return  of  the  parent,  spouse,  or 
guardian.  A  dependent  person  is  also  one  for  whom 
payments  are  maile,  under  court  order,  for  child  sup- 
port and  the  cost  of  the  dependent  person's  college 
education.  A  dependent  person's  residency  is  ba.sed 
upon  the  residency  of  the  perMin  upon  whom  they 
are  dependent.  (62-602.G)  (62-602.N)  (62-a^VB) 
(62-605.C)  (62-607.A) 

D.  "Domicile"  is  defined  as  the  true,  fixed,  prin- 
cipal residence  and  place  ot  habitation.  It  shall  indi- 
cate the  place  where  a  person  intends  to  remain,  or 
to  where  one  expects  to  return  upon  leaving  without 
establishing  a  new  domicile  in  another  state.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  one  may  have  only  tme 
legal  domicile.  One  is  presumed  to  abandon  auto- 
matically an  old  domicile  upon  establishing  a  new 
one.  Housing  provided  on  an  academic  session  basis 
for  student  at  institutions  shall  be  presumed  not  to 
be  a  place  of  principal  residence,  as  residency  in 
such  housing  is  by  its  nature  temporary.  (62-602. 
E)  (62-602. K)  (62-602.M)  (62-602.N)  (62-603. 
A)  (69.603. B)  (62-605.B)  (62-605.C)  (62-607.A) 
(62-607. B)  (62-608.A)  (62-608.C)  (62-608.D) 
(62-609.A.3)  (62-609.A.4) 

E.  "Family's  Domicile  in  this  State  is  Termi- 
nated" is  defined  as  an  employer-directed  transfer 
ot  the  person  upon  whom  the  student  is  dependent 
and  is  not  construed  to  mean  a  voluntary  change 
in  domicile.  Also  included  is  a  relocation  of  the 
person  upon  whom  the  student  is  dependent  who 
is  laid  oft  through  no  fault  of  his  own  (e.g.,  plant 
closure,  downsizing,  etc.)  who  accepts  employment 
in  another  state  prior  to  relocating.  (62-607. A) 

F.  "Full-time  employment"  is  detined  as  employ- 
ment that  consists  of  at  least  37'/;  hours  a  week  on 
a  single  job  in  a  full-time  status.  However,  a  person 
who  works  less  than  37'/: hours  a  week  but  receives 
or  is  entitled  to  receive  full-time  employee  benefits 
shall  be  considered  to  be  employed  full-time  if  such 
status  is  verified  by  the  einployer.  A  person  who 
meets  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  must  satisf>'  their  prescribed 
employment  specifications  in  order  to  qualify  as 
having  full-time  employment.  (62-605.C.I)  (62- 
609.A.2)(62-609.A.3) 

G.  "Guardian"  is  detined  as  one  legally  respon- 
sible for  the  care  and  management  of  the  pers<m  or 
property  of  a  minor  child  or  one  qualified  to  claim 
a  dependent  person  based  upon  the  ti\  e  tests  for  de- 
pendency prescribed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser- 
vice; provided,  however,  that  where  circumstances 
indicate  that  such  guardi.inship  or  custodianship 
was  created  primarily  tor  the  puqxise  ot  conferring 
St)uth  Ciirolina  domicile  tor  tuition  and  fee  purpi^ses 
on  such  child  or  dependent  person,  it  shall  not  K- 
given  such  effect.  (62-602.C)  (62-602.E)  (62-602. 
1)  (62-602.M)  (62-603. B)  (62-605.C) 


H.  "Immediately  Prior"  is  dehncJ  as  the  period 
of  time  between  the  offer  of  admission  and  the  first 
day  of  class  of  the  term  for  which  the  offer  was  made, 
not  to  exceed  one  calendar  year.  (62-607. A) 

I.  "Independent  Person"  is  defined  as  one  in 
his/her  majority  (eighteen  years  of  age  or  older) 
or  an  emancipated  minor,  whose  predominant 
source  of  income  is  his/her  own  earnings  or  income 
from  employment,  investments,  or  payments  from 
trusts,  grants,  scholarships,  commercial  loans,  or 
payments  made  in  accordance  with  court  order. 
An  independent  person  must  provide  more  than 
half  of  his  or  her  support  during  the  twelve  months 
immediately  prior  to  the  date  that  classes  begin  for 
the  semester  for  which  resident  status  is  requested. 
An  independent  person  cannot  be  claimed  as  a 
dependent  or  exemption  on  the  federal  tax  return 
of  his  or  her  parent,  spouse,  or  guardian  for  the  year 
in  which  resident  status  is  requested.  (62-602. N) 
(62-603.A)  (62-605.C)  (62-607.B)  (62-608.B) 

J.  "Minor"  is  defined  as  a  person  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  An  "emancipated 
minor"  shall  mean  a  minor  whose  parents  have 
entirely  surrendered  the  right  to  the  care,  custody, 
and  earnings  of  such  minor  and  are  no  longer  under 
any  legal  obligation  to  support  or  maintain  such 
minor.  (62-602.G) 

K.  "Nonresident  Alien"  is  defined  as  a  person 
who  is  not  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States.  By  virtue  of  their  nonresident  status 
"nonresident  aliens"  generally  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  establish  domicile  in  South  Carolina. 
(62-602.M)  (62-604.A) 

L.  "Parent"  is  defined  as  the  father,  mother, 
stepfather,  stepmother,  foster  parent  or  parent  of  a 
legally  adopted  child.  (62-602.C)  (62-602.E)  (62- 
602.1)  (62-602.J)  (62-602.M)  (62-603.B)  (62-603. 
C)  (62-605.C) 

M.  "Reside"  is  defined  as  continuous  and  perma- 
nent physical  presence  within  the  State,  provided 
that  absences  for  short  periods  of  time  shall  not 
affect  the  establishment  of  residence.  Excluded  are 
absences  associated  with  requirements  to  complete 
a  degree,  absences  for  military  training  service,  and 
like  absences,  provided  South  Carolina  domicile 
IS  maintained.  (62-603.A)  (62-606.B)  (62-609.A) 
(62-609.A.3)  (62-609.A.4)  (62-609.B) 

N.  "Resident"  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  is 
defined  as  an  independent  person  who  has  aban- 
doned all  prior  domiciles  and  has  been  domiciled 
in  South  Carolina  continuously  for  at  least  twelve 
months  immediately  preceding  the  first  day  of  class 
ot  the  term  for  which  resident  classification  is  sought 
and  for  whom  there  is  an  absence  of  domiciliary 
evidence  in  other  states  or  countries,  not  with- 
standing other  provisions  of  the  Statute.  (62-600. 
A)  (62-600.B)  (62-602.1)  (62-602.K)  (62-602.M) 
(62-603.A)  (62-603. B)  (62-603.C)  (62-604.A) 
(62-605.A)  (62-605.C)  (62-605.C.7)  (62-606.A) 
(62-606.A.5)  (62-606.B)  (62-607.A)  (62-608.B) 
(62-609.A.3)  (62-610.A)  (62-610.B)  (62-61  l.A) 
(62-611. B) 

O.  "Spouse"  is  defined  as  the  husband  or  wife 
of  a  married  person  in  accordance  with  Title  20, 
Chapter  1  of  the  1976  South  Carolina  Code  of 
Laws,  as  amended.  (62-602.C)  (62-602.E)  (62-602. 
1)  (62-602.M)  (62-603.B)  (62-605.C) 

P.  "Temporary  Absence"  is  defined  as  a  break  in 
enrollment  during  a  fall  or  spring  semester  (or  its 


equivalent)  during  which  a  student  is  not  registered 
for  class.  (62-606.A) 

Q.  "Terminal  Leave"  is  defined  as  a  transition  pe- 
riod following  active  employment  and  immediately 
preceding  retirement  (with  a  pension  or  annuity), 
during  which  the  individual  may  use  accumulated 
leave.  (62-609.A.4)      ■ 

R.  "United  States  Armed  Forces"  is  defined  as  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  Army,  Marine  Corps,  Navy, 
and  Coast  Guard.  (62-606.B)  (62-609.A(l)) 

62-603 — Citizens  and  Permanent  Residents.  [SC 

ADC  62-603] 

A.  Independent  persons  who  have  physically 
resided  and  been  domiciled  in  South  Carolina  for 
twelve  continuous  months  immediately  preceding 
the  date  the  classes  begin  for  the  semester  for  which 
resident  status  is  claimed  may  qualify  to  pay  in-state 
tuition  and  fees.  The  twelve-month  residency  pe- 
riod starts  when  the  independent  person  establishes 
the  intent  to  become  a  South  Carolina  resident  per 
section  62-605  entitled  "Establishing  the  Requisite 
Intent  to  Become  a  South  Carolina  Domiciliary." 
Absences  from  the  State  during  the  twelve-month 
period  may  affect  the  establishment  of  permanent 
residence  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes. 

B.  The  resident  status  of  a  dependent  person 
is  based  on  the  resident  status  of  the  person  who 
provides  more  than  half  of  the  dependent  person's 
support  and  claims  or  qualifies  to  claim  the  depen- 
dent person  as  a  dependent  for  federal  income  tax 
purposes.  Thus,  the  residence  and  domicile  of  a 
dependent  person  shall  be  presumed  to  be  that  of 
their  parent,  spouse,  or  guardian. 

C.  In  the  case  of  divorced  or  separated  parents, 
the  resident  status  of  the  dependent  person  may 
be  based  on  the  resident  status  of  the  parent  who 
claims  the  dependent  person  as  a  dependent  for 
tax  purposes;  or  based  on  the  resident  status  of  the 
parent  who  has  legal  custody  or  legal  joint  custody 
of  the  dependent  person;  or  based  on  the  resident 
status  of  the  person  who  makes  payments  under  a 
court  order  for  child  support  and  at  least  the  cost 
of  his/her  college  tuition  and  fees. 

62-604 — Non-Resident  Aliens,  Non-Citizens,  and 
Non-Permanent  Residents.  [SC  ADC  62-604] 

A.  Except  as  otherwise  specified  in  this  section 
or  as  provided  in  section  62-609  (1)  and  (2),  inde- 
pendent non-citizens  and  non-permanent  residents 
of  the  United  States  will  be  assessed  tuition  and  fees 
at  the  non-resident,  out-of-state  rate.  Independent 
non-resident  aliens,  including  refugees,  asylees,  and 
parolees  may  be  entitled  to  resident,  in-state  clas- 
sification once  they  have  been  awarded  permanent 
resident  status  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
and  meet  all  the  statutory  residency  requirements 
provided  that  all  other  domiciliary  requirements  are 
met.  Time  spent  living  in  South  Carolina  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  awarding  of  permanent  resident 
status  does  not  count  toward  the  twelve  month 
residency  period.  Certain  non-resident  aliens 
present  in  the  United  States  in  specified  visa  clas- 
sification are  eligible  to  receive  in-state  residency 
status  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  as  prescribed  by 
the  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  They  are 
not,  however,  eligible  to  receive  state  sponsored 
tuition  assistance/scholarships. 


B.  Title  8  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
(CFR)  serves  as  the  primary  resource  for  defining 
visa  categories. 

62-605 — Establishing  the  Requisite  Intent  to 
Become  a  South  Carolina  Domiciliary.  [SC  ADC 

62-605] 

A.  Resident  status  may  not  be  acquired  by  an  ap- 
plicant or  student  while  residing  in  South  Carolina 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  enrollment  in  an  institution 
t)r  for  access  to  state-supported  programs  designed 
to  serve  South  Carolina  residents. 

B.  If  a  person  asserts  that  his/her  domicile  has 
been  established  in  this  State,  the  individual  has 
the  burden  of  proof.  Such  persons  should  provide  to 
the  designated  residency  official  of  the  institution 
to  which  they  are  applying  any  and  all  evidence 
the  person  believes  satisfies  the  burden  of  proof. 
The  residency  official  will  consider  any  and  all  evi- 
dence provided  concerning  such  claim  of  domicile, 
but  will  not  necessarily  regard  any  single  item  of 
evidence  as  conclusive  evidence  that  domicile  has 
been  established. 

C.  For  independent  persons  or  the  parent, 
spouse,  or  guardian  of  dependent  persons,  examples 
of  intent  to  become  a  South  Carolina  resident  may 
include,  although  any  single  indicator  may  not  be 
conclusive,  the  following  indicia: 

(1)  Statement  of  full-time  employment; 

(2)  Possession  of  a  valid  South  Carolina  voter 
registration  card; 

(3)  Designating  South  Carolina  as  state  of  legal 
residence  on  military  record; 

(4)  Possession  of  a  valid  South  Carolina  driver's 
license  or,  if  a  non-driver,  a  South  Carolina  identifi- 
cation card.  Failure  to  obtain  this  within  90  days  of 
the  establishment  of  the  intent  to  become  a  South 
Carolina  resident  will  delay  the  beginning  date  of 
residency  eligibility. 

(5)  Possession  of  a  valid  South  Carolina  vehicle 
registration  card.  Failure  to  obtain  this  within  45 
days  of  the  establishment  of  the  intent  to  become 
a  South  Carolina  resident  will  delay  the  beginning 
date  of  residency  eligibility. 

(6)  Maintenance  of  domicile  in  South  Carolina; 

(7)  Paying  South  Carolina  income  taxes  as  a 
resident  during  the  past  tax  year,  including  income 
earned  outside  of  South  Carolina  from  the  date 
South  Carolina  domicile  was  claimed; 

(8)  Ownership  of  principal  residence  in  South 
Carolina;  and 

(9)  Licensing  for  professional  practice  (if  appli- 
cable) in  South  Carolina. 

D.  The  absence  of  indicia  in  other  states  or 
countries  is  required  before  the  student  is  eligible 
to  pay  in-state  rates. 

62-606— Maintaining  Residence.  [SC  ADC 

62-606] 

A.  A  person's  temporary  absence  from  the 
State  does  not  necessarily  constitute  loss  of  South 
Carolina  residence  unless  the  person  has  acted 
inconsistently  with  the  claim  of  continued  South 
Carolina  residence  during  the  person's  absence 
from  the  State.  The  burden  is  on  the  person  to 
show  retention  of  South  Carolina  residence  during 
the  person's  absence  from  the  State.  Steps  a  person 
should  take  to  retain  South  Carolina  resident  status 
for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  include: 
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.klJro'.s  i)n  all  records; 

(2)  RetaininK  Si)iith  Carolina  voter's  status; 

(  i)  Maint;uninf^  South  C'arolina  Jrivcr'v  license; 

(4)  Munlamiiij^  South  Carolina  sehi.Ie  rci^islra- 
tion; 

(5)  Satistyinti  South  Carolin;i  resulenl  income  tax 
ohlif^ation.  Iiuln  idualsclaimin>^|X'nnaneni  residence 
in  South  Carolina  are  liable  lor  payment  ot  income 
taxes  on  their  total  income  from  the  date  that  they 
established  South  Carolina  residence.  Tliis  includes 
income  earned  in  another  state  or  country. 

B.  Active  duty  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  and  their  dependents  are  eligible  to 
pay  in-state  tuition  and  fees  as  lonfj  as  they  continu- 
i)usly  claim  South  C'arolina  as  their  state  of  legal 
residence  during  their  military  service.  Documen- 
i.iiHin  will  be  required  in  all  cases  to  support  this 
cl.iim.  South  Carolina  residents  who  change  their 
state  of  legal  residence  while  in  the  military  lose 
their  South  Carolina  resident  status  for  tuition  and 
fee  purposes. 

62-607— Effect  of  Change  of  Residency.  [SC 

AIX:  62-6071 

A.  Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  any  dependent  person  of  a  legal  resident 
of  this  state  who  has  been  domiciled  with  his/her 
t.iiiuly  in  South  Ciirolina  tor  a  period  ot  not  less  than 
three  years  and  whose  family's  domicile  in  this  state 
is  terminated  immediately  prior  to  his/her  enroll- 
ment may  enroll  at  the  in-state  rate.  A  student  must 
continue  to  be  enrolled  and  registered  for  classes 
(excluding  summers)  in  order  to  maintain  eligibility 
to  pay  in-state  rates  in  subsequent  semesters.  Trans- 
fers within  or  between  South  Carolina  colleges 
and  universities  of  a  student  seeking  a  certificate, 
diploma,  associate,  baccalaureate,  or  graduate  level 
degree  does  not  constitute  a  break  in  enrollment. 

R.  If  a  dependent  or  independent  person  has 
been  domiciled  in  South  Carolina  for  less  than 
three  years,  eligibility  for  in-state  rates  shall  end  on 
the  last  day  of  the  academic  session  during  which 
domicile  is  lost.  Application  of  this  provision  shall 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  institution  involved. 
However,  a  student  must  continue  to  be  enrolled 
and  registered  for  classes  (excluding  summers)  in 
order  to  maintain  eligibility  to  pay  in-state  rates  in 
subsequent  semesters. 

62-608— Effect  of  Marriage.  (SC  ALX:  62-608] 

A.  In  ascertaining  domicile  of  a  married  person, 
irrespective  of  gender,  such  a  review  shall  be  deter- 
mined just  as  for  an  unmarried  person  by  reference 
to  all  relevant  evidence  of  domiciliary  intent. 

R.  If  a  non-resident  marries  a  South  Carolina 
resident,  the  non-resident  does  not  automatically 
acquire  South  Carolina  resident  status.  The  non- 
resident may  acquire  South  Carolina  resident  status 
if  the  South  Carolina  resident  is  an  independent 
person  and  the  non-resident  is  a  dependent  of  the 
South  Carolina  resident. 

C.  Marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  outside  Stiuth 
Carolina  shall  not  be  solely  the  reason  for  precluding 
a  person  from  establishing  or  maintaining  domicile 
in  South  Carolina  and  subsequently  becoming 
eligible  or  continuing  to  be  eligible  tor  residency. 

D.  No  person  shall  be  deemed  solely  by  reason  of 
marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  in  South  Carolina  to 
have  established  or  maintained  domicile  in  South 


rcl.im  eligibility  tor  South  Carolina  residency. 

62-609— Exceptions.  [SC:  AIX:  62-609) 

A.  Persons  in  tlie  following  categories  qualify 
lo  pay  in-state  tuition  and  lees  without  having  to 
establish  a  permanent  home  in  the  state  for  twelve 
mt)nths.  Persons  who  qualify  under  any  of  these 
categories  must  meet  the  conditions  of  the  specific 
category  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  class  of  the 
term  for  which  payment  of  in-state  tuition  and  fees 
is  requested. 

(1)  "Military  Personnel  and  their  Dependents": 
Members  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  who 
are  permanently  assigned  in  South  Carolina  i)n 
active  duty  and  their  dependents  are  eligible  to 
pay  in-state  tuition  and  fees.  When  such  personnel 
are  transferred  from  the  State,  their  dependents 
iii.iy  continue  to  pay  in-state  tuitii)n  and  fees  for 
an  additit)nal  twelve  months.  Such  persons  (and 
their  dependents)  may  also  be  eligible  to  pay  in- 
state tuition  and  fees  for  a  period  ot  twelve  months 
after  their  discharge  from  the  military,  provided 
they  have  demonstrated  an  intent  to  establish 
a  permanent  home  in  South  Carolina  and  they 
have  resided  in  South  Carolina  for  a  period  of  at 
least  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  their 
discharge.  Military  personnel  who  arc  not  stationed 
in  South  Carolina  and/or  former  military  personnel 
who  intend  to  establish  South  Carolina  residency 
must  fulfill  the  twelve  month  "physical  presence" 
requirement  for  them  or  their  dependents  to  qualify' 
to  pay  in-state  tuition  and  fees. 

(2)  "Faculty  and  Administrative  Employees  with 
Full-Time  Employment  and  their  Dependents": 
Full-time  faculty  and  administrative  employees 
of  South  Carolina  state-supported  colleges  and 
universities  and  their  dependents  are  eligible  to 
pay  in-state  tuition  and  fees. 

(3)  "Residents  with  Full-Time  Employment  and 
their  Dependents:"  Persons  who  reside,  are  domi- 
ciled, and  are  full-time  employed  in  the  State  and 
who  continue  to  work  full-time  until  they  meet  the 
twelve-month  requirement  and  their  dependents 
are  eligible  to  pay  in-state  tuition  and  fees,  provided 
that  they  have  taken  steps  to  establish  a  permanent 
home  in  the  State.  Steps  an  independent  person 
must  take  to  establish  residency  in  South  Carolina 
are  listed  in  section  62-605  entitled  ("Establishing 
the  Requisite  Intent  to  Become  a  South  Carolina 
Domiciliary"). 

(4)  "Retired  Persons  and  their  Dependents:"  Retired 
persons  who  are  receiving  a  pension  or  annuity  who 
reside  in  South  Carolina  and  have  been  domiciled 
in  South  Carolina  as  prescribed  in  the  Statute  for 
less  than  a  year  may  be  eligible  for  in-state  rates  if 
they  maintain  residence  and  domicile  in  this  State. 
Persons  on  terminal  leave  who  have  established 
residency  in  South  Carolina  may  be  eligible  for 
in-state  rates  even  if  domiciled  in  the  State  for  less 
than  one  year  if  they  present  documentary  evidence 
from  their  employer  showing  they  are  on  terminal 
leave.  The  evidence  should  show  beginning  and 
ending  dates  for  the  terminal  leave  period  and  that 
the  person  will  receive  a  pension  or  annuity  when 
he/she  retires. 

B.  South  Carolina  residents  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Contract  for  Services  Program  sponsored 
by  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  must 
have  continuously  resided  in  the  State  for  other 


ili.iiiidin..ition.ilpiir|^iMvtor  .11  Iimm  uu.u.irv  mi 
mediately  preceding  applic.ition  lor  coasidcration 
and  must  meet  all  residency  requirements  during 
this  two-year  peruKl. 

62-610— Application  for  Ch.ingi  of  KcsiJeni 
Status.  |SC  A IX:  62-6101 

A.  Persons  applying  for  a  change  of  resident  clas- 
sification mu.st  complete  a  residency  applicatitm/pe- 
tition  and  provide  supporting  documentation  prior 
to  a  reclassification  deadline  a.s  established  by  the 
institution. 

R.  The  burden  of  pnuif  rests  with  those  persons 
applying  for  a  change  of  resident  classification  who 
must  show  required  evidence  to  document  the 
change  in  resideiit  status. 

62-611 — Incorrect  Classification.  (SC  AIXJ 
62-6111 

A.  Persons  incorrectly  classified  as  residents 
are  subject  to  reclassification  and  to  payment  of  all 
non-resident  tuition  and  fees  not  paid.  If  incorrect 
classification  results  from  false  or  concealed  facts, 
such  persons  may  be  charged  tuition  and  fees  past 
due  and  unpaid  at  the  out-of-state  rate.  The  violator 
may  also  be  subject  to  administrative,  civil,  and  fi- 
nancial penalties.  Until  these  charges  are  paid,  such 
persons  will  not  be  allowed  M  receive  tran.scripts  or 
graduate  from  a  South  Carolina  institution. 

B.  Residents  whose  resident  status  changes  are 
responsible  tor  notif^'ing  the  Residency  Official  ot 
the  institution  attended  of  such  changes. 

62-612 — Inquiries  and  Appeals.  (SC  ADC  62- 

612] 

A.  Inquiries  regarding  residency  requirements 
and  determinations  should  be  directed  to  the  in- 
stitutional residency  official. 

B.  Each  institution  will  develop  an  appeals 
prtxess  to  accommodate  persons  wishing  to  appeal 
residency  determinations  made  by  the  institution's 
residency  official.  Neither  the  primary  residency 
otficial  nor  appellate  ofticial(s)  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  the  Statute  or  regulation  governing 
residency  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes. 

Appeals  should  be  sent  to  the  Student  Financial 
Aid  Office,  G-01  SikcsHall. 

DINING  SERVICES 

The  L'ni\ xTMlv  pro\  iJes  .i  variety  ot  meal  plans  to 
meet  student  needs.  The  meal  plan  dining  halls, 
Harcombe  and  Schilletter,  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  campus  and  feature  an  unlimited  seconds  policy. 
Students  may  use  their  meal  card  for  predesignated 
meals  at  the  Clemson  House.  Meals  may  also  K> 
purchased  on  a  cash  basis  or  using  a  Tiger  Stripe  or 
Paw  Point  account.  Meal  plans  become  effective 
when  University  housing  is  opened  for  iKCupancy 
at  the  beginning  ol  each  semester  and  expire  alter 
the  evening  meal  on  the  day  ot  graduation  at  the 
end  of  each  semester  Meal  plans  are  not  effective 
during  official  University  breaks. 

The  Eastside  Food  Court,  Einstein  Brothers  Bagels, 
the  Canteen,  Java  City  Cyber  Cafe,  and  Femow 
Street  Cafe  provide  a  wide  assortment  of  dining 
selections  on  an  a  la  carte  basis.  Nationally  branded 
food  concepts  are  available  in  cash  dining  tacilities 
on  campus:  Burger  King  and  Li'l  Dino  Subs  in  the 
Eastside  Food  Court,  Chick-fil-.A  and  Starbucks 
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at  the  Union  Canteen,  and  Pizza  Hut  Express  in 
the  Fernow  Street  Cafe.  All  retail  dining  facilities 
accept  cash,  credit/debit  cards,  and  Tiger  1  and 
Paw  Point  cards. 

.•\11  tirst-year  freshmen  who  live  In  University 
housing,  excluding  apartments  with  kitchens,  are 
required  to  subscribe  to  one  of  the  following 
meal  plans  for  their  first  two  semesters:  Any  Ten, 
Plus  Any  Ten,  Any  15,  Plus  Any  15,  Seven  Day 
(Unlimited  Access),  or  Plus  Unlimited  Access. 
All  other  students  may  choose  a  meal  plan  on  a 
semester  basis  or  pay  for  individual  meals.  First-year 
freshmen  living  in  University  housing  (excluding 
the  aforementioned  housing)  may  terminate  their 
meal  plan  for  ime  of  the  following  reasons: 

•  withdrawal  from  the  University 

•  chaiige  in  housing  assignment  to  an  apartment 
with  kitchen  facilities 

•  medical  condition  with  dietary  requirements  that 
cannot  be  met  by  Dining  Services.  Documenta- 
tion from  a  medical  doctor  must  be  provided 
along  with  specific  dietary  requirements.  This 
documentation  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Dining 
Services  Food  Service  Administrator 

•  other  circumstances  determined  by  the  Unix'crsity 
to  be  beyond  the  student's  control 

Freshmen  students  must  provide  the  necessary 
documentation  for  any  of  the  above  reasons  before 
cancellation  of  their  meal  plan  will  be  considered. 
Upperclassmen  may  terminate  their  meal  plans  for 
any  reason.  Failure  to  participate  in  a  meal  plan 
does  not  automatically  release  a  student  from  the 
freshman  requirement  to  subscribe  to  a  meal  plan. 

Students  may  change  meal  plans  at  the  Tiger  1 
Card  Office,  in  304  Fike  Recreation  Center,  on 
Mondays  only.  Students  may  change  meal  plans 
at  the  billing  of  spring  and  fall  semester  fees  with 
no  service  charge  or  after  the  first  two  weeks  and 
prior  to  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  semester  by  pay- 
ing a  $35  service  charge.  All  adjustments  will  be 
prorated,  except  for  students  withdrawing  from  the 
University.  Students  may  upgrade  meal  plans  during 
the  registration  period. 

Meal  plans  cancelled  for  any  reason  after  service  of 
the  first  meal  will  result  in  a  refund  of  advance  pay- 
ment, minus  a  $35  termination  charge,  and  a  weekly 
charge  for  meals  available.  The  meals  available 
charge  applies  to  the  meals  that  have  been  served, 
not  those  that  have  been  eaten  by  the  individual 
student.  The  Paw  Points  which  are  associated  with 
the  Plus  plans  are  not  refundable;  however,  they 
do  carry  forward  to  the  next  semester.  No  changes, 
meal  plan  cancellations,  or  refunds  will  be  made 
during  the  last  six  weeks  of  a  semester.  Requests 
tor  refunds  may  be  made  at  the  Tiger  1  Card  Office. 
Students  will  be  responsible  for  all  service  charges 
related  to  changes  or  termination  of  a  meal  plan. 
Note;  Meal  plaiis  may  not  be  shared  with  other 
students.  Only  the  meal  plan  purchaser  may  utilize 
his/her  meal  plan. 


TIGER  STRIPE  ACCOUNT 

The  Tiger  Stripe  account  is  equivalent  to  a  prepaid 
debit  card.  Under  the  Tiger  Stripe  account  program, 
funds  arc  deposited  into  the  account  along  with 
payment  of  fees  through  TigerLine  (864-656-8447). 
As  items  are  purchased  trom  over  200  locations  that 
accept  Tiger  Stripe,  the  amount  spent  is  deducted 
from  the  Tiger  Stripe  account  balance.  All  students 
are  eligible.  Additional  funds  may  be  added  to  the 
account  via  the  Tiger  1  Card  Office  at  www.tigcrl . 
clemson.edu.  Students  may  also  pay  in  person  at 
the  Tiger  1  Card  Office  with  cash,  check,  or  credit 
card;  or  they  may  call  864-656-0763  to  pay  with 
Visa,  MasterCard,  or  Discover.  Office  hours  are 
Monday-Friday,  8:00  a.m.^:  W  i'.m. 

Tiger  Stripe  accounts  are  non-refundable  except  for 
students  withdrawing,  graduating,  or  not  returning 
to  the  University.  Tiger  Stripe  cannot  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  tuition.  Transactions  are  limited 
to  $250  per  day  in  the  University  Revenue  and 
Receivables  Office  for  the  payment  of  incidental 
fees.  Credit  balances  at  the  end  of  each  semester  will 
carry  forward  to  the  next  term.  (Students  withdraw- 
ing must  go  to  E-108  Martin  Hall.  Balances  greater 
than  $5  will  be  refunded.)  Any  indebtedness  to 
the  University  will  be  deducted  from  refunds.  All 
graduating  students  will  be  required  to  request  a 
refund  at  the  Tiger  1  Card  Office  two  weeks  prior 
to  graduation.  Any  account  that  remains  dormant 
for  18  months  or  longer  will  have  the  balance  trans- 
ferred to  a  University  scholarship  account. 

More  information  is  available  at  wuiw.tigerl . 
clemson.edu,  by  calling  864-656-0763,  or  e-mailing 

tiger  1  -  /  @clemion .  edu . 

FINANCIAL  AID 

TTie  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  administers 
and  coordinates  various  types  of  undergraduate 
financial  aid  administered  by  Clemson  University: 
scholarships,  loans,  grants,  and  work-study  employ- 
ment. The  office  works  jointly  with  the  University 
Scholarships  and  Awards  Committee. 

Students  may  apply  after  January  1  for  financial 
assistance  for  the  next  academic  year.  Financial  aid 
requests,  based  on  financial  need,  must  be  supported 
by  a  processed  Free  Application  for  Federal  Student 
Aid  (FAFSA)  and  renewed  annually.  No  applica- 
tion is  required  for  the  LIFE  Scholarship. 

The  FAFSA  must  be  submitted  by  February  1 5  for 
need-based  scholarship  consideration  and  by  April  1 
for  the  Federal  Supplemental  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Grant  (FSEOG),  Federal  Work-Study,  Federal 
Perkins  Loan,  South  Carolina  State  Need-Based 
Grant,  and  Clemson  Community  Service  Grant. 
April  1  is  the  suggested  deadline  for  application  for 
the  Federal  Pell  Grant,  Federal  Stafford  Loan,  Feder- 
al PLUS  Loan,  and  private/alternative  loans.  PLUS 
and  private  loans  require  a  separate  application. 

Transfer  students  applying  for  student  loans  will 
be  considered  as  entering  freshmen  in  determining 
maximum  loan  limits.  Following  enrollment,  after 
the  credit  evaluation  process  has  been  completed, 
students  may  submit  a  request  for  additional  tunds 
due  to  changes  in  class  standing. 


Inloriualion  regarding  financial  aid  programs  at 
Clemson  University  is  available  at  wwui.clemson. 
edulfinaid  or  from  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Of- 
fice, G-01  Sikes  Hall,  Box  345123,  Clemson,  SC 
29634-5123. 

Satisfactory  Academic  Progress  for 
Financial  Aid  Eligibility 

Students  must  maintain  satisfactory  academic 
progress  to  be  eligible  for  financial  aid.  This  policy 
contains  both  qualitative  (grade-point  ratio)  and 
quantitative  (credit  hours  completed)  requirements. 
Students  must  meet  the  grade-point  ratio  require- 
ment as  stated  under  the  Continuing  Enrollment 
Policy.  Students  must  also  complete  12,  9,  i)r  6 
hours  per  semester  according  to  their  enrollment 
(full  time,  '/4  time,  or  Vi  time)  as  of  the  last  day  to 
add  a  class.  Students  have  a  maximum  of  12  full- 
time  semesters  in  which  to  finish  their  degrees,  or 
the  equivalent  in  part-time  enrollment.  Duplicate 
credits,  including  courses  repeated  for  Academic 
Redemption,  do  not  count  as  credits  completed  for 
satisfactory  academic  progress.  Details  are  available 
in  the  publication  Financing  Your  Clemson  Univer- 
sity Education.  Students  wishing  to  appeal  their 
academic  progress  status  may  submit  a  letter  to  the 
Student  Financial  Aid  Office.  This  appeals  process 
is  separate  from  the  Appeals  Committee  on  Con- 
tinuing Enrollment.  Students  returning  under  the 
academic  renewal  policy  who  apply  for  financial  aid 
should  also  submit  a  letter  to  the  Student  Financial 
Aid  CXfice  to  update  their  academic  progress  record. 
Prior  terms  will  be  counted  in  the  12  semesters  al- 
lowed for  satisfactory  academic  progress. 

Educational  Benefits  for  Veterans, 
War  Orphans,  and  Children 
of  Deceased  or  Disabled  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  or  Fire  Fighters 

The  Veterans  Administration  provides  educational 
assistance  for  veterans  and  children  of  deceased  or 
totally  disabled  veterans  who  meet  reijuirements 
of  applicable  laws  and  regulations.  Any  veteran 
or  child  of  a  deceased  or  totally  disabled  veteran 
should  communicate  with  the  nearest  Veterans 
Administration  Office  to  determine  whether 
he/she  is  entitled  to  any  educational  benefits.  Free 
tuition  is  available  to  children  of  South  Caro- 
lina law  enforcement  officers  or  fire  fighters  who 
were  totally  disabled  or  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 
Certification  is  required  from  the  agency  of  the 
parent's  employment.  Upon  presentation  of  proof 
of  eligibility,  a  student  shall  not  become  eligible 
for  educational  assistance  until  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  term. 


stul:'Entservic:es 

HOUSING 

Single  Student  Housing 

University  Housing  proviJcs  ;i  "home  away  from 
home"  tor  approximately  6,500  single  students  in  24 
resiJence  halls,  four  apartment  complexes,  and  the 
C  ;icmson  House.  Most  rooms  are  double  occupancy 
w  ith  a  limited  number  of  single  rooms  available. 
Most  two-hedriiom  apartmetits  accomim>date  four 
students.  All  UniverMtv  luuiMnn  is  equipped  to  meet 
the  needs  of  tod.iy's  n>lle«c  student.  Approximately 
twHi  weeks  after  acceptance  to  the  University, 
housing  information  will  he  mailed  to  students. 
incoming  freshmen  should  apply  for  on-campus 
housing  at  wu'U'.hottimg.clemson.edulapply.  Transfer 
students  and  former  students  returning  are  offered 
on-campus  housing  if  space  is  available. 

REDFERN  HEALTH 
CENTER 

Medical  Services 

Redfern  Health  Center,  an  outpatient  facility,  oper- 
ates Monday-Friday,  8:00  a.m.-5:00  p.m.  (summer 
hours,  8:00  .A.M.-4:30  P.M.).  Students  are  seen  on 
an  appointment  basis.  Students  without  appoint- 
ments are  seen  in  the  Nurses  Clinic.  The  student 
health  center  offers  outpatient  ambulatory  care 
for  illnesses  and  injury,  pharmacy,  lab,  x-ray,  and 
specialty  clinics  including  women's  health  and 
allergy/immunization  clinics. 

An  on-line  medical  clearance  form,  available  at 
stuaff xlemson .edulredfernlcontentlpolicy .php,  is 
required  of  all  students  entering  the  University  for 
the  first  time.  Documentation  of  two  red  measles 
(rubeola )  vaccines  on  or  after  the  student's  first 
birthday  is  required.  Students  bom  before  January 
1 ,  1957,  are  exempt  from  the  measles  requirements. 
A  tuberculin  skin  test  (PPD)  is  required  only  tor  stu- 
dents coming  from  countries  identified  by  the  U.S. 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  as  a  high  risk  for 
tuberculosis.  Students  will  be  screened  upon  their 
arn\  al  at  C  xlemson.  Students  not  in  compliance  with 
immunization  requirements  will  not  be  allowed  to 
complete  registration  tor  the  next  semester. 

After  Hours 

Emergency  911  services  <ire  <ivailable  alter  hours. 
Students  with  questions  about  their  health  care 
needs  should  call  the  NurseLine  at  1-888-525- 
1333.  A  registered  nurse  is  available  by  telephone 
to  answer  questions  and  offer  advice  about  health 
care  needs. 

Students  requiring  the  care  of  a  physician  after 
hcuirs  choose  from  .irea  emergency  rooms  and  urgent 
care  facilities  including  Clemson  Health  Center  (an 
urgent  care  facility),  Oconee  Memorial  Hospital, 
Anderson  Area  Medical  Center,  Palmetto  Baptist 
Medical  Center,  and  Greenville  Memorial  Medical 
C'enter.  Medical  costs  incurred  are  the  student's 
responsibility.  Students  should  contact  Redfern  the 
next  business  day  tor  tollow-up  care. 


llie  l!iu\ersil\  .imbul.mie  transports  on-c.impus 
medical  emergencies  to  the  closest  community 
medical  rest)urce.  The  University  ambulance  is 
staffed  with  licensed  emergency  medical  perst)nnel 
24  hours  a  day.  Students  are  required  to  pay  for  off- 
campus  ambulance  transportation. 

Coun.seling  and  P.sychological 
Services  (CAPS) 

CAPS  provides  mental  health  services  tor  .i  variety 
ot  issues  including  stress  management,  depression, 
anxiety,  eating  disorders,  substance  abuse  and  ad- 
dictions, sexual  assault  and  relationship  violence, 
as  well  as  others.  All  services  are  confidential. 
Appointments  may  be  made  by  calling  the  CAPS 
appointment  line  at  656-2451. 

CAPS  offers  a  walk-in  clinic  from  10:00  a.m.-2:30 
P.M.  where  students  may  see  a  counselor  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis  for  brief  evaluations  or 
emergency  treatment. 

CAPS  provides  group,  individual,  and  couples 
counseling  and  psychotherapy  to  students.  Students 
who  pay  the  health  fee  are  allowed  ten  counseling 
sessions  per  semester  at  no  charge.  Services  and 
charges  not  covered  by  the  health  fee  are  discussed 
before  services  arc  provided.  Mental  health  crisis 
assistance  and  consultation  are  available  24  hours  a 
day  by  calling  656-245 1  during  regular  hours.  After 
hours  and  on  weekends,  the  on-call  counselor  can 
be  reached  through  the  University  Police  Depart- 
ment at  656-2222. 

CAPS  Lifestyles  program  offers  a  special  approach 
to  assist  students  with  substance  misuse/abuse 
concerns.  After  an  evaluation,  students  are  placed 
in  psychoeducational  groups  and/or  groups  or  in- 
dividual counseling. 

CAPS  conducts  a  limited  number  of  psychological 
evaluations  for  learning  disabilities  and  attentional 
disorders  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  each 
semester. 

An  on-site  psychiatrist  evaluates  and  monitors 
student's  medication  regimen  as  needed.  LifeStyles, 
psychiatrist  services,  and  psychometric  testing  incur 
charges  not  covered  by  the  health  fee;  and  fees  are 
discussed  before  services  are  rendered. 

Health  Education/ 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Education 

The  Office  ot  Health  Education  reaches  out  to  the 
entire  campus  community  and  encourages  the  adop- 
tion of  healthy  lifestyles,  general  positive  attitudes, 
and  the  modification  of  risky  health  behaviors. 
In  addition,  the  office  selects  and  trains  student 
peer  educators  to  become  healthy  role  models  on 
campus,  engages  fellow  students  in  peer  counsel- 
ing, gives  presentations  on  health  issues  relevant 
to  college  students,  and  collects  and  disseminates 
information  about  current  health  topics  to  the 
whole  community.  The  Health  Education  program 
covers  topics  such  as  alcohol  and  other  drug  is- 
sues, HIV/AIDS  awareness  and  prevention,  sexual 
health  and  responsibility,  dating  violence,  healthy 
sleep  lifestyles,  nutrition,  stress  management,  and 
tobacco  cessation  efforts,  among  other  topics. 


Health  Ice 

University  pt)licy  requires  thai  all  studcnt!>  regis- 
tered for  seven  or  more  credit  hours  on  campus 
during  the  tall  or  spring  semester  or  three  or  more 
on-campas  credit  hours  during  a  summer  session  pay 
the  University  health  fee.  The  health  fee  provides 
access  to  the  professioruil  ser\ices  of  University  phy- 
sicians, nurse  practitioners,  counselors,  and  health 
educators  at  no  additional  cost;  reduced  cost.s  for 
medical  diagnostics;  and  an  after-hours  urgent  care 
excess  insurance  benefit.  Students  pay  for  pharma- 
ceuticals, orthopedic  equipment,  specialty  clinics, 
and  psychological  testing.  Payment  is  expected  at 
the  time  of  service  and  may  Kr  made  by  cash,  check, 
MasterCard,  Visa,  or  Tiger  Stripe. 

HeaJtii  Insurance — The  University  ofifers  an  accident 
and  sickne.ss  insurance  plan  to  help  cover  major 
medical  expenses.  Information  is  available  at  xi'ww. 
studentimurance.aim.  Students  are  stntngly  encour- 
aged to  have  comprehensive  health  insurance 
coverage  during  their  tenure  at  the  University. 

ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 
CENTER 

The  .Ac  idemic  Success  Center  (ASC)  provides 
comprehensive  academic  support  programs  and 
services  that  enhance  students'  learning  potential, 
thereby  promoting  academic  success  and  personal 
growth.  The  ASC  provides  a  nurturing  ensironment 
in  which  students  are  better  able  to  learn  how  to 
learn  as  well  as  enhance  their  collegiate  experiences. 
The  Center  serves  as  a  catalyst  to  help  achieve 
University  goals  by  promoting  high  graduation  rates, 
promoting  excellence  in  advising,  providing  support 
systems  to  all  students,  and  increasing  freshmen 
retention.  The  ASC  offers  the  following  programs 
and  services  to  all  students  at  no  charge: 

•Supplemental  Instruction  (SI)  allows  students 
enrolled  in  at-risk  courses  to  work  in  a  study  group 
setting  with  p)eer  leaders  who  have  successfully 
completed  the  course  and  who  have  been  trained 
to  facilitate  SI  help  sessions. 

•Course  specific  tutoring  is  offered  each  week, 
Sunday  through  Thursday,  in  a  group  setting  on 
a  walk-in  basis. 

•  Academic  Skills  Workshops  are  held  throughout 
the  academic  year  to  enhance  the  learning  experi- 
ence and  build  academic  skills. 

•One-on-one  academic  counseling  sessions  help 
students  evaluate  their  study  skills  and  develop 
strategies  for  academic  success. 

The  ASC  offers  C  U  101  (University  Success 
Skills),  a  two-credit-hour  course  to  assist  freshmen 
and  first-semester  transfer  students  with  developing 
academic  and  intellectual  competence,  exploring 
educational  and  career  opptirt unities,  establishing 
and  maintaining  interpersonal  relationships,  and 
becoming  members  of  the  Clemson  Family. 

The  Freshman  Academic  Success  Program  (F.ASP) 
includes  an  early  alert,  early  warning  program  for 
freshmen  that  supports  gcx>d  educational  practices 
by  providing  students  with  prompt  academic  feed- 
back and  supplemental  advising. 
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Student  Services 


The  Early  Success  Program  (ESP)  is  a  year-lont^ 
program  to  enhance  the  academic  and  personal 
success  of  special  admission  students. 

Student  Disability  Services  (see  Disability  Services 
below)  coordinates  the  provision  of  reasonable 
accommodations  for  students  with  documented 
disabilities. 

CAREER  SERVICES 

Clemson's  Michelin"  Career  Center  offers  a  variety 
of  services.  Students  benefit  from  consulting  with 
career  counselors  and  career  library  resources  in 
choosing  a  major;  exploring  careers;  and  network- 
ing for  part-time  jobs,  internships,  or  full-time 
positions.  Assistance  with  applying  to  graduate  and 
professional  schools  is  also  available. 

The  Career  Center  also  offers  career  assessments 
for  students  who  are  undecided  about  major  or 
career  direction,  individual  resume  and  cover  letter 
critiques,  mock  interviews,  job  search  assistance, 
jt)b  outlook,  and  salary  information.  In  addition, 
students  may  utilize  CareerNet,  an  on-line  recruit- 
ing system,  to  view  part-time  jobs,  internships,  and 
full-time  job  positions  and  to  post  resumes  and  sign 
up  for  on-campus  interviews. 

For  students  in  majors  that  do  not  offer  internship 
credit,  the  Career  Center  offers  0-credit-hour  m- 
ternships  courses  (CCINT).  Students  may  partici- 
pate in  either  a  part-time  or  full-time  internship. 

Major  events  sponsored  by  the  Career  Center 
include  a  fall  and  spring  Career  Fair,  Graduate  and 
Professional  School  Day,  and  University  Place- 
ment/Recmitment  for  Educators  Program  (UPREP) 
Teacher  Fair. 

Information  is  available  from  the  Career  Center 
in  316  Hendrix  Center,  by  calling  656-6000,  or  at 
career,  clemson .  edu. 

DISABILITY  SERVICES 

Student  Disability  Services  coordinates  the  provi- 
sion of  reasonable  accommodations  for  students 
with  physical,  emotional,  or  learning  disabilities. 
Accommodations  are  individualized,  flexible,  and 
confidential  based  on  the  natiire  of  the  disability 
and  the  academic  environment  in  compliance  with 
Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  consult  with  the  Dis- 
ability Services  staff  early  in  the  semester,  preferably 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  class.  Current  documentation 
of  a  specific  disability  from  a  licensed  professional 
is  needed.  For  additional  information  or  an  ap- 
pointment, contact  Student  Disability  Services, 
G-23  Redfern  Health  Center  at  656-6848.  Details 
on  policies  and  procedures  are  available  at  www. 
clemson.  edujasc. 
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Ac:nli-mu   Rft'tllHUn 


ACADEMIC 
REGULATIONS 


IV.piT  ilisi  h.ir^c  ot  .ill  JiHKs  is  ri-i|uiri-J  ,il  (  U-m 
Min  University,  and  a  student's  tirst  duty  is  1iis/1ht 
scholastic  work.  All  students  should  he  thoroughly 
acqu.iinred  with  these  basic  requirements. 

CREDIT  SYSTEM 

The  senu-Mcr  lunir  imKc  Kims  ot  .ill  .  reJils.  (  k-ikt- 
,illv,  iMU-  rent, Hum  hour  or  two  ihree  l.ihoralory 
hours  a  week  tor  a  semester  constitute  a  semester 
hour.  Thus,  in  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 
3(^,0),  as  this  subject  is  listed  in  the  Courses  of 
Instruction  section  of  this  catalog,  the  student  takes 
three  semester  hours.  When  the  course  is  completed 
satisfactorily,  three  credit  hours  are  entered  on  the 
student's  record.  The  notation  "3(  3,0)"  means  that 
the  course  carries  three  credits,  has  three  clock 
hours  of  theory  or  recitation  per  week,  and  no 
laKiratorY  hours.  CH  101  General  Crhemistry  4(3,3) 
carries  four  semester  hours,  has  three  hours  of  theory 
■ind  a  three-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit  Load 

Except  for  an  entering  freshman  who  is  restricted  to 
the  curriculum  requirements  of  his/her  major,  the 
credit  load  for  an  undergraduate  must  he  approved 
by  the  class  advisor.  TTie  class  advisor  will  approve 
a  credit  load  deemed  in  the  best  interest  of  the  stu- 
dent based  on  such  factors  as  course  requirements, 
grade-point  ratio,  participation  in  other  activities, 
and  expected  date  of  graduation. 

For  tall  and  spring  semesters,  the  maximum  number 
ot  hours  in  which  a  student  may  enroll  is  21,  and 
16  hours  is  the  maximum  credit  load  for  those  on 
probation.  Permission  ot  the  student's  academic 
advisor  is  required  for  all  registration  in  more  than 
1 1  hours,  or  16  hours  for  those  on  probation.  En- 
rollment in  summer  is  limited  to  three  credit  hours 
in  Maymester,  seven  credit  hours  in  first  summer 
session,  and  seven  credit  hours  in  second  summer 
session.  Enrollment  in  additional  credit  hours  must 
he  approved  hy  the  student's  academic  advisor. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  enroll  in  courses  with 
overlapping  class  times. 

Full-Time  Enrollment 

In  fall  and  spring  semesters,  enrollment  in  12  or 
more  credit  hours  is  considered  full  time.  Combined 
enrollment  in  12  or  more  hours  in  Maymester  and 
tirst  and  second  summer  terms  is  considered  full 
rime  tor  the  summer.  Enrollment  m  fewer  than  12 
credit  hours  is  p.irr  time. 

Advanced  Placement  and  Credit  by 
Examination 

In  addition  to  earning  credit  by  the  usual  method 
in\  (living  classroom  attendance,  a  student  may 
receive  credit  toward  his/her  degree  hy  completing 
a  course  successfully  by  examination  only.  Freshmen 
interested  in  exempting  some  elementary  courses  in 
this  manner  should  participate  in  the  College  Board 
Advanced  Placement  Examinatitin  program  and 
have  the  results  of  these  tests  sent  to  Clemson. 


l  en, nil  dep.iiliiunis  will  .ilso  i;r.ml  credil  tor  sm 
cesstul  ci>mplction  ot  College-Level  Exaniinalion 
Program  (CLEP)  subject  examinations  which  are 
administered  by  the  College  Board. 

Inrolled  students  may  earn  credit  by  means  of  a 
speual  examination  without  the  necessity  of  cla.ss 
.iitend.iiue  sub|i ,.  i  lo  the  fiillowing  requirements: 

1 .  The  applicant  must  present  evidence  that  he/she 
has  received  training  or  taken  work  which  is  ap- 
proxiiTiatcly  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the  course  at 
Clemson  lor  wliuli  in  examination  is  requested. 

1.  riie  applicini  must  not  have  previously  failed  or 
audited  the  course  at  Clemson. 

3.  The  applicant  must  apply  in  writing  for  the 
examination;  the  request  must  be  approved  by  the 
instructor,  chair  of  the  department  in  which  the 
course  is  taught,  and  the  Enrolled  Student  Services 
Office.  Application  forms  arc  available  in  the  En- 
rolled Student  Services  Office,  104  Sikes  Hall. 

Credit  (CR)  will  be  awarded  for  acceptable  work 
in  lieu  of  letter  grades  in  recognition  of  college- 
level  achievement  as  determined  hy  College  Board 
Advanced  Placement  Examination,  International 
Baccalaureate  Program,  College-Level  Examination 
Program  subject  cxamin.itmn,  institutional  special 
examinations,  and  similir  iiistrumenis. 

Transfer  Credit 

For  Clemson  students,  coursework  completed  with 
a  grade  of  C  or  better  at  other  regionally  accredited 
institutions,  including  correspondence  courses, 
telecourses,  and  appropriate  exemption  credit, 
will  be  evaluated  for  transfer  in  terms  of  equivalent 
courses  included  in  the  Clemson  curriculum  of  the 
student's  choice.  This  does  not  guarantee  that  all 
courses  taken  at  other  institutions  will  be  accepted 
for  transfer.  The  acceptability  of  each  course  or 
exemption  will  be  ba.sed  on  an  evaluation  by  the 
faculty  concerned.  Coursework  earned  at  different 
institutions  will  not  be  joined  to  equate  with  one 
Clemson  course.  No  course  taken  at  a  nonbac- 
calaureate-degree  granting  institution  may  be 
used  as  an  equivalent  or  substitute  for  any  300-  or 
400-level  Clemson  course.  Relative  to  continu- 
ing enrollment,  graduation,  and  transcripts,  only 
grades  earned  at  Clemson  are  used  in  computing 
the  student's  grade-point  ratio.  Grades  earned  in 
qualifying  transfer  courses  will  be  used  in  calculat- 
ing the  student's  grade-point  ratio  for  the  South 
Carolina  Life  Scholarship  awards. 

Learning  experiences  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
military  service  schools,  non-collegiate  sponsored 
instruction,  work  related  experiences,  etc.  will  not 
be e\aluated  for  transfer;  however,  enrolled  students 
may  request  credit  by  examination  for  any  non- 
transferable learning  experience.  For  additional 
information,  see  Advanced  Placement  and  Credit  fry 
Examination  above. 

The  student  should  obtain  approval  of  each  course 
prior  to  .scheduling  the  class.  By  obtaining  advance 
approval,  the  student  is  assured  of  receiving  proper 
credit  at  Clemson  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  course.  Information  and  forms  relative  to  this 
approval  may  be  obtained  in  the  Enrolled  Student 
Services  Office,  104  Sikes  Hall. 


Learning;  Experiences 
All  "tor  credit"  learning  experiences  cimducred 
with  organizations  other  than  accredited  higher 
educ.ition  institutions  must  K-  regularly  supervisi-d 
by  appropriate  members  of  the  CJIemson  University 
faculty  or  staff.  The  student  must  K-  enrolled  at  the 
time  the  credit  is  generated,  and  the  level  of  credit 
(grade)  is  the  responsibility  of  the  faculty  member(s) 
m  the  discipline  from  which  the  gr.ide  originate- 

External  Education  Experiences 

In  all  "tor  credit"  extern.il  educational  program- 
which  C-lemson  University  may  have  with  profes- 
sional, v(x:ationaI,  technical,  clinical,  and  foreign 
study,  the  agreements  are  to  K-  agreed  to  through 
signature  of  the  Provost  and  the  President.  In  such 
cases,  learning  experiences  for  which  credit  is 
awarded  must  be  under  the  ultimate  control  and 
supervision  of  Clemson  University. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

The  grading  system  is  as  follows: 

A — Excellent  indicates  work  of  a  very  high  charac- 
ter, the  highest  grade  given. 

B — Good  indicates  work  that  is  definitely  aKive 
average,  though  not  of  the  highest  quality. 

C — Fair  indicates  work  of  average  or  medium 
character. 

D — Pass  indicates  work  helow  average  and  unsat- 
isfactory, the  lowest  passing  grade. 

F — Foiled  indicates  that  the  student  knows  so  little 
of  the  subject  that  it  must  be  repeated  in  order  that 
credit  can  be  received. 

/ — Incomplete  indicates  that  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  semester's  work  remains  undone.  Grade  I  is 
not  given  a  student  who  made  a  grade  F  on  his/her 
daily  work.  The  incomplete  grade  is  calculated  as  an 
F  in  the  student's  grade-point  ratio  until  the  work  is 
made  up  and  a  final  grade  is  assigned.  Students  are 
allowed  thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  next 
scheduled  session,  excluding  summers  and  regard- 
less of  the  student's  enrollment  status,  to  remove 
the  incomplete  grade.  Normally,  only  one  extension 
for  each  I  may  be  granted,  and  this  under  unusual 
circumstances.  The  extension  must  be  approved 
in  writing  by  the  instructor  of  the  course  and  the 
chair  of  the  department  in  which  the  course  was 
taken.  The  extension  will  indicate  the  nature  and 
amount  of  work  to  be  completed  and  the  rime  limit. 
(Students  under  this  policy  are  prohibited  from 
removing  the  I  by  repeating  the  course.)  A  letter 
grade  of  I  converts  to  F  unless  the  incomplete  is 
removed  within  the  time  specified. 

W — Withdrew  indicates  that  the  student  withdrew 
from  the  course  or  was  withdrawn  hy  the  instnicior 
after  the  first  two  weeks  of  classwork  and  prior  to 
the  last  seven  weeks  of  classes,  not  including  the  ex 
amination  peritxi.  Proportionate  time  periods  .ippiv 
during  summer  and  other  shortened  sessions.  LkIi 
undergraduate  student  is  allowed  to  withdraw  or  K 
withdrawn  with  a  grade  of  W  from  no  more-  th.in 
17  hours  of  coursework  during  the  entire  academu 
career  at  Clemson  University.  Transfer  students 
may  withdraw  from  no  more  than  12  percent  ot 
the  total  work  remaining  to  K"  done  in  the  chosen 
undergraduate  curriculum  at  the  time  ot  transfer 


Academic  Regulations 


to  Clemson  Uni\-ersity  up  to  a  total  ot  17  hours  ot 
coursework,  whichever  is  fewer.  Partial  credit  for 
courses  cannot  be  dropped.  A  student  who  exceeds 
these  limits  of  hours  or  who  is  enrolled  during  any 
part  of  the  last  se\'en  weeks  of  classes  shall  have  final 
grades  recorded.  A  student  may  withdraw  from  the 
University  subject  to  the  restrictions  above.  Ad- 
ditionally, pending  approval  from  the  provost  or 
the  pro\'ost's  designee,  students  may  withdraw  from 
Ciemson  University  one  time  only  during  their  aca- 
demic careers  prior  to  the  final  seven  weeks  of  classes 
(proportionate  time  periods  apply  during  summer 
and  other  shortened  sessions),  without  reduction 
from  their  allotted  W  hours.  Any  variance  from  these 
restrictions  must  be  approved  by  the  provost  or  the 
provost's  designee  and  must  be  requested  within  90 
calendar  days  (exclusive  of  summer  vacation)  of  the 
date  of  the  last  exam  for  the  term.  The  student  must 
document  the  circumstances  supporting  the  request. 
For  financial  aid  purposes,  enrollment  is  defined  and 
satisfactory  academic  progress  levels  are  established 
as  of  the  last  day  to  register  or  add  classes.  Withdrawal 
can  negatively  impact  financial  aid  eligibility  if  a  stu- 
dent does  not  complete  a  sufficient  number  of  hours. 
Details  are  available  in  the  publication  Financing  Your 
Ciemson  University  Education. 

Grade-Point  Ratio 

In  calculating  a  student's  grade-point  ratio,  the  total 
number  ot  grade  points  accumulated  by  the  student 
is  dix'ided  by  the  total  number  of  credit  hours  at- 
tempted at  Ciemson  during  the  semester,  session, 
or  other  period  for  which  the  grade-point  ratio  is 
calculated.  For  each  credit  hour,  the  student  receives 
grade  points  as  follows:  A-4,  B-3,  C-2,  D-1.  No 
grade  points  are  assigned  for  grades  F,  /,  P,  or  W. 

Pass/Fail  Option 

Juniors  or  Seniors  enrolled  in  tour-year  curri- 
cula may  take  tour  courses  (maximum  of  1 5  credit 
hours),  with  not  more  than  two  courses  in  a  given 
semester  on  a  Pass/Fail  basis.  Transfer  and  five-year 
program  students  may  take  Pass/Fail  courses  on  a 
pro  rata  basis.  Only  courses  to  be  used  as  electives 
may  be  taken  optionally  as  Pass/Fail. 

Letter-graded  courses  which  have  been  failed  may 
not  be  repeated  Pass/Fail. 

Registration  in  Pass/Fail  courses  will  be  handled 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  regular  enrollment. 
Departmental  approval  must  be  obtained  via  ap- 
proval form  and  returned  to  the  Registrar's  Office  in 
accordance  with  the  University  calendar  for  adding 
courses.  Instructors  will  submit  letter  grades  to  the 
Registration  Services  Office.  These  grades  will  be 
converted  as  follows:  A,  B,  C  to  P  (pass);  D,  F  to 
F  (fail).  Only  P  (minimum  letter  grade  of  C)  or  F 
will  be  shown  on  a  student's  permanent  record  and 
will  not  affect  the  grade-point  ratio. 

If  a  student  changes  to  a  major  which  requires  a 
previously  passed  course,  and  this  course  has  been 
taken  Pass/Fail,  he/she  may  request  either  to  take 
the  course  on  a  letter-graded  basis,  the  P  be  changed 
to  G,  or  substitution  of  another  course. 

in  the  event  limited  enrollment  in  a  cla.ss  is  neces- 
sary, priority  will  be  given  as  follows;  majors,  letter- 
graded  students,  Pass/Fail  students,  and  auditors. 


Dropping  Classwork 

A  subject  dropped  after  the  first  two  weeks  of  class- 
work  and  prior  to  the  last  seven  weeks  during  the  fall 
and  spring  semesters  is  recorded  as  W — Withdrew. 
Proportionate  time  periods  apply  during  summer 
sessions. 

Mid-term  Grades 

Once,  near  mid-term,  but  no  later  than  two  days 
before  the  last  day  students  can  drop  courses  without 
receiving  final  grades,  instructors  of  every  under- 
graduate course  shall  make  available  for  each  stu- 
dent (a)  that  student's  ranking  to-date  in  that  course 
or  (b)  that  student's  course  grade  to-date,  relative 
to  the  grading  system  stated  in  the  course  syllabus. 
More  frequent  feedback  is  stroiigly  encouraged. 

Both  student  and  instructor  are  to  recognize  that 
this  feedback  reflects  the  student's  performance  up 
to  that  point  in  time,  and  as  such,  that  student's  final 
course  grade  may  change  based  upon  subsequent 
coursework  performance(s). 

The  policy  includes  all  undergraduate  courses  and 
applies  to  all  terms,  including  Maymester  and  sum- 
mer sessions. 

Final  Examinations 

The  standing  of  a  student  in  his/her  work  at  the  end 
of  a  semester  is  ba.sed  upon  daily  classwork,  tests  or 
other  work,  and  final  examinations.  Faculty  mem- 
bers may  excuse  from  final  examinations  all  students 
having  the  grade  of  A  on  the  coursework  prior  to 
the  final  examination.  For  all  other  students,  ex- 
aminations are  required  in  all  subjects  at  the  end 
of  each  semester,  except  in  courses  in  which  final 
examinations  are  not  deemed  necessary  as  approved 
by  the  department  faculty. 

Final  examinations  must  be  given  or  due  on  the 
dates  and  at  the  times  designated  in  the  final 
examination  schedule,  except  in  laboratory  and 
one-credit-hour  courses  where  the  final  exam  will 
be  given  at  the  last  class  meeting. 


Grade  Reports 

Students  may  u.se  the  Internet  or  the  campus  com- 
puter network  to  access  their  end-of-term  grades. 
Final  grade  reports  are  mailed  to  undergraduate 
students  on  academic  probation  and  to  other 
students  upon  request.  Request  forms  are  available 
in  the  Offices  of  Enrolled  Student  Services  and 
Registration  Services. 

Continuing  Enrollment  Policy 

At  the  end  ot  any  enrollment  period,  a  notice  of 
academic  probation  .shall  be  placed  on  the  grade 
report  of  an  undergraduate  student  if  his/her  cu- 
mulative grade-point  ratio  is  below  2.0,  which  is 
the  minimum  necessary  for  graduation. 

In  the  event  that  a  student  is  placed  on  academic 
probation,  notification  to  that  effect  will  be  placed 
on  the  grade  report  for  that  session  in  which  the 
student's  academic  deficiency  occurred  and  for  each 
session  the  student  remains  on  probation.  The 
student  who  clears  probation  by  returning  to  the 
graduating  academic  requirement  (2.0)  will  have 
notice  to  that  effect  placed  on  the  grade  report  for 
that  session.  No  notation  concerning  probation  is 
placed  on  the  student's  permanent  reccjrd. 

A  student  on  academic  probation  will  be  subject 
to  suspension  or  dismissal  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
semester  if  his/her  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  is 
below  the  minimum  cumulative  grade-point  ratio 
(MCGPR).  Students  entering  Ciemson  University 
for  the  first  time  will  not  be  subject  to  suspension 
or  dismissal  until  they  have  attempted  coursework 
at  Ciemson  for  two  semesters,  fall  or  spring,  (not 
necessarily  consecutive  enrollment).  The  MCGPR 
is  2.0  for  students  with  credit  levels  (CL)  greater 
than  or  equal  to  95  hours.  For  students  with  credit 
levels  less  than  95  hours,  the  MCGPR  is  given  in  the 
table  below.  CL  in  the  table  is  the  student's  credit 
level,  based  on  all  credits  taken  at  Ciemson,  plus  any 
advanced  standing  received  from  transfer  credits  and 
credits  based  on  approved  examination  programs. 

Students  have  several  options  to  avoid  suspension 
or  dismissal  after  the  spring  semester.  One  option 

is  to  pass  at  least  12  credit  hours  and  earn  a  2.2 
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or  liiylicr  sciiH'sicr  f,'r,idc-point  nirm  in  iho  sprmt; 
somcMiT.  niiplicalc  crcJiis  Jo  not  coiiiii  as  crcJit.s 
p.isM'il.  Another  option  is  to  enroll  in  summer 
session(s)  and  have  rej^iilar  enrollment  reinstated 
immediately  if  the  summer  schiuil  work  hrinjjs  the 
mmulative  tjrade-point  ratio aho\e  the  MCXiPR  or 
il  (he  stuiient  passes  a  minimum  of  12  credit  hours 
ind  earns  a  l.l  or  hi^^her  f^rade-point  ratio  during 
M.iymester,  tirst,  and/or  second  summer  sessions. 
riif  tin  il  opti.in  to  avoid  sus|iension  or  dismissal  is 
lo  appeal  to  tiie  ,\|'pr.ils  I  ommittee  on  Continuinj; 
riirollmenl  at  (he  eiul  ot  (he  sprinjj  term  or  second 
Miiiimer  session.  This  committee  meets  approxi- 
in.iiely  one  week  after  final  examinations  in  the  fall, 
^prin^',  and  second  summer  session.  Students  .should 
contact  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Academic 
Ser\  ici-s  for  a  .schedule  of  meeting  dates.  Appeals 
must  he  in  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Academic 
Services  no  larer  than  three  days  prior  to  the  Ap- 
peals Committee  meeting.  An  appeal  must  include 
,1  letter  from  the  student  gi\ing  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  his/her  poor  academic  performance.  To  the 
extent  possihle,  verifiahle  documentation  should 
also  he  included.  Students  are  strongly  encouraged 
to  siihmit  a  letter  of  recommendation  directly  to 
the  chair  of  the  Appeals  C'ommittee  on  ("ondnu 
ing  Enrollment  from  the  appropriate  department 
chair  (or  designee)  or  academic  advisor  stating 
support  of  the  student  for  continued  enrollment  in 
that  department.  Appeals  will  he  granted  only  in 
the  most  exceptional  cases,  and  a  student  will  he 
allowed  to  continue  on  an  appeal  only  once  prior 
to  dismissal.  Students  who  return  on  a  successful 
appeal  must  meet  the  conditions  specified  hy  the 
Appeals  Committee  on  Continuing  Enrollment. 

When  a  student  is  suspended  or  dismissed  for  aca- 
demic reasons,  ineligihility  to  continue  officially 
commences  on  the  first  day  of  cla.sses  of  the  very 
next  semester  (fall  or  spring,  as  appropriate)  im- 
mediately following  the  decision  of  ineligihility. 
Suspension  is  for  one  semester  only  and  the  student 
IS  guaranteed  readmission  the  following  term. 

.^  student  who  has  heen  dismissed  may  file  a  pcn- 
rion  for  readmission  wirh  the  Appeals  Committee 
on  C  "ontinuing  Enrollment  after  one  calendar  year. 
It  (his  petition  is  denied,  the  student  may  file  suhse- 
quen(  petitions  for  readmission  after  any  interven- 
ing term  of  enrollment.  Dismissed  students  who  are 
readmitted  and  again  fail  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  continuing  enrollment  will  he  permanently 
dismissed  and  may  not  appeal  to  continue. 

This  continuing  enrollment  appeals  process  is 
separate  from  the  unsatisfactory  academic  prtigress 
appeal  wirh  Student  Financial  Aid.  Students  suhject 
to  suspension  or  dismissal  must  he  allowed  to  con- 
tinue enrollment  hefore  suhmitting  a  satisfactory 
academic  progress  appeal  for  financial  aid  eligihility. 
Further  information  on  satisfactory  academic  prog- 
ress is  availahle  in  the  Financial  In/onnation  section 
ot  this  catalog  and  in  the  puhlication  Financing  V'our 
('/I'm.'ion  University  Education. 

Grade  Protests 

A  student  wishing  to  protest  a  final  course  grade 
must  first  try  to  resolve  .uiy  disagreement  with 
tile  instructor.  If  unahle  to  reach  a  resolution,  the 
student  may  follow  the  procedures  li.sted  under  Aca- 
demic Gncwnce Cimimiftcv.  Cirie\ances  must  he  tiled 
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Repeatinii  Courses  Passed 

A  student  may  re|xat  a  course  passed  with  a  grade 
lower  than  H  II  the  graile  is  a  /)  and  the  student  has 
sufficient  VV  hours  anil  sufficient  Acailemic  Redemp- 
tion hours,  the  Academic  Reilemption  Policy  helow 
will  .ipply.  l.'ltherwise,  holh  gr.ides  will  he  calcul.iled 
in  the  grade-point  ratio.  In  either  ca.se,  credit  for  the 
course  will  he  counted  only  once  toward  the  numhcr 
of  hours  reciuired  for  graduation.  For  continuing 
enrollment  purposes,  duplicate  credits  do  not  count 
as  credits  passed.  For  financi.il  aiil  purposes,  dupli- 
cate credits  do  not  count  as  credits  completed  for 
s;itisfactory  academic  progress.  If  a  student  repeats  a 
course  pas.sed  with  a  grade  of  B  or  hetter,  the  credits 
attempted  as  well  as  credits  and  grade  points  earned 
will  he  removed  from  the  cumulative  summar>'. 

Repeating  Courses  Failed 

A  student  who  has  tailed  a  course  cannot  receive 
credit  for  that  course  until  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
repeated  hour  tor  hour  m  a  cla.ss;  except  that  in  the 
case  ot  corelated  lahoratory  work,  the  number  of 
liiHiis  to  he  taken  shall  he  determined  hy  the  instruc- 
mi.  Where  separate  grades  ft)r  class  and  lahoratory 
work  are  given,  that  part  of  the  subject  shall  be 
repeated  in  which  the  failure  occurs.  Successfully 
repeating  a  course  previously  graded  F  does  not  erase 
the  original  F  grade  from  the  student's  record.  If  a 
student  repeats  a  course  in  which  the  previous  grade 
was  F  and  the  student  has  not  exhausted  his/her  al- 
lotment of  VV  hours  or  Academic  Redemptit)n  hours, 
the  Academic  Redemption  Policy  below  will  apply. 
Otherwise,  both  grades  appear  on  the  record  and  are 
computed  in  the  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

Academic  Redemption  Policy 

The  Academic  Redemption  Policy  (ARP)  allows  a 
student  to  repeat  up  to  nine  hours  of  coursework  in 
which  a  D  or  F  was  earned  if  he/she  has  sufficient 
W  hours  remaining.  In  all  cases,  the  grade  earned  in 
the  course  used  to  redeem  the  earlier  course  will  be 
used  in  computing  the  grade-point  ratio  and  satisfy- 
ing degree  reqirements.  When  the  earlier  grade  is  D 
and  the  second  grade  is  F,  the  student  cannot  use 
the  D  grade  to  satisfy  any  degree  requirement. 

The  ARP  will  apply  to  all  enrolled  undergraduate 
students  beginning  fall  semester  2003.  Courses 
taken  prior  to  fall  semester  2003  may  not  be  con- 
sidered for  academic  redemption.  The  folK)wing 
conditions  apply: 

For  students  with  sufficient  W  hours,  the  first  nine 
hours  of  repeated  coursework  will  automatically 
be  computed  for  academic  redemption,  and  these 
hours  will  he  deducted  from  the  student's  W  hours. 
If  sufficienl  \V  hours  are  not  available,  the  ARP 
will  not  applv. 

f3oth  grades  will  remain  on  the  transcript,  degree 
progress  report,  and  other  official  documents.  For 
financial  aid  purposes,  courses  repeated  under  this 
policy  resulting  in  duplicate  credit  do  not  ciuint  for 
satisfactory  academic  progress. 

If  a  student  drops  a  repeated  course  during  the 
period  in  which  the  Academic  Calendar  indicates 
a  W  grade  is  assigned,  then  both  the  .^RP  hours 


and  W  h.Mirs  will  Iv  ^uhir.Kud  iunu  the  smdeni's 
rem. lining  ARP  ,ind  \V^  hours. 

The  ARP  shall  apply  only  to  courses  taken  at 
('lemson  University.  T\\v  earlier  course  graded  D 
or  F  can  only  Ix-  redeemed  hy  repeating  the  same 
course.  C'ourse  substitutions  are  not  permitted. 

Students  may  not  invoke  the  ARP  after  they  have 
graduated.  Alter  graduation,  students  may  repeat 
coursework,  but  Kith  grades  will  he  calculated  in 
the  grade-point  ratio. 

The  ARP  may  not  K-  applied  to  a  course  taken 
on  a  Pa.s.s/Fail  basis  or  to  any  course  in  which  the 
student  was  previously  found  guilty  of  academic 
dishonesty. 

CLASSWORK 

Academic  Advising 

Each  student  is  assigned  an  academic  advisor  in 
his/her  major  area.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  stu- 
dent to  consult  with  the  advisor  during  registration. 
The  advi.sor  will  assist  the  student  in  scheduling 
courses  so  as  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  degree 
program;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
student  to  fulfill  the  relevant  requirements  of  the 
degree.  Advisors  also  maintain  files  on  individual 
advisees  to  assist  in  academic  planning. 

Course  Prerequisites 

Prerequisites  tor  each  course  are  enumerated  in 
the  Courses  oj  Instruction  .section  of  this  catalog. 
In  addition  to  these  requirements,  colleges  and 
departments  may  also  establish  other  standards  as 
conditions  for  enrollment.  It  is  the  student's  respon- 
sibility to  refer  to  individual  college  and  curricular 
information  for  specific  stantlards. 

Class  Attendance 

College  work  proceeds  at  such  a  pace  that  regular 
atrenilance  is  neces.sary  for  each  student  to  obtain 
maximum  benefits  from  instruction.  Regular  and 
punctual  attendance  at  all  class  and  laboratory 
se.ssions  is  a  student  obligation,  and  each  student 
is  responsible  for  all  the  work,  including  tests  and 
written  work,  in  all  class  and  laKiratory  sessions.  No 
right  or  privilege  exists  that  permits  a  student  to  K- 
absent  from  any  given  number  of  class  or  laboratory- 
sessions  except  as  stated  in  the  syllabus  for  each 
course.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  students 
have  valid  reasons  for  missing  classes;  the  instruc- 
tors are  expected  to  he  reasonable  in  the  demanils 
they  place  on  students.  In  this  regard,  instructors 
must  infiirm  the  students  in  the  syllabus  required 
in  every  class  what  constitutes  excessive  absences 
and  the  penalty,  if  any,  for  such  absences.  Faculty 
who  impose  penalties  fiir  excessive  absences  mii-t 
keep  accurate  attendance  records. 

Some  students  are  on  scholarships  and/or  grants- 
in-aid  overseen  by  the  University  Scholarships  and 
Awards  Committee.  The  acceptance  of  such  schol 
arships  and/or  grants-in-aid  may  require  participa- 
tion in  events  Kith  on  and  off  campus.  Additionally, 
students  occasionally  are  required  to  miss  class 
because  of  participation  in  co-curricular  activities, 
such  as  cla.ss  trips,  that  the  faculty  members  note  on 
their  syllabi.  The  student  must  discuss  these  activi- 
ties wirh  the  ficultv  members  whose  classes  will  K' 


missed  well  iii  advance  ot  their  occurrences.  The 
documentable  absences  are  necessary,  and  the  in- 
structor will  make  arrangements  for  those  students 
to  make  up  graded  work  that  takes  place  during 
those  necessary  absences.  The  time,  location,  and 
nature  of  the  make-up  work  will  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  instructor.  If  required,  documentation  will  be 
provided  to  instructors  by  students. 

Instructors  are  expected  to  set  reasonable  policies 
in  working  with  those  student  personal  document- 
able  absences  that  are  truly  beyond  the  student's 
control.  After  reviewing  the  reason  for  the  absence, 
the  instructor  at  his/lier  discretion  may  allow  the 
student  to  make  up  the  graded  work  missed. 

All  other  aspects  of  class  attendance  are  within  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor,  department,  or  college 
responsible  for  the  course.  If  a  student  feels  unfairly 
treated  in  any  attendance-related  situation,  the 
student  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Academic 
Grievance  Committee. 

First  Day  Class  Attendance 

.^11  students  are  reciuired  to  attend  the  first  sched- 
uled day  of  classes  and  labs.  Students  who  cannot 
attend  the  first  class  are  responsible  for  contacting 
the  instructor  to  indicate  their  intent  to  remain  in 
that  class.  If  a  student  does  not  attend  the  first  cla.ss 
meeting  or  contact  the  instructor  by  the  second 
meeting  or  the  last  day  to  add,  whichever  comes 
first,  the  instructor  has  the  option  of  dropping  that 
student  from  the  roll. 

Dead  Days 

During  the  last  two  class  days  of  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters,  commonly  referred  to  as  Dead  Days,  all 
regularly  scheduled  classes  are  conducted;  however, 
course  testing  on  these  days  is  limited  to  scheduled 
laboratory  and  one-semester-hour  course  final 
exams  and  make-up  tests.  Dead  Days  are  observed 
during  fall  and  spring  semesters  only.  Dead  Days  do 
not  apply  to  courses  numbered  600  or  above. 

Auditing  Policies 

Qualified  students  may  audit  courses  upon  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  instructor.  Auditors  are  under 
no  obligation  of  regular  attendance,  preparation, 
recitation,  or  examination  and  receive  no  credit. 
Participation  in  classroom  discussion  and  labora- 
tory exercises  by  auditors  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor.  A  student  who  has  previously  audited  a 
course  is  ineligible  for  credit  by  examination. 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  students  enrolled  in  1 2 
or  more  hours  may  audit  courses  at  no  additional 
charge.  Others  interested  in  auditing  should  verify 
their  eligibility  through  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Plan 

Under  this  plan,  students  may  reduce  the  time 
necessary  to  earn  both  degrees  by  applying  graduate 
credits  to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  program 
requirements. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  plan,  students  must  have 
completed  their  bachelor's  curriculum  through 
the  junior  year  (minimum  94  credits)  and  have  a 
minimum  overall  grade-point  ratio  of  3.40.  Infor- 
mation and  application  forms  are  available  from 
the  Graduate  School  Office.  Endorsements  by  the 


program  coordinator  or  department  chair  ot  both 
programs  are  required.  If  accepted,  students  will  be 
given  conditional  admission  to  the  master's  program 
pending;  1. 1  miplctii  in  i  if  their  bachelor's  degrees  and 
subiiiisM.  .11 .  it  s,ii  ist.ii  i>  u  V  ORE  or  GMAT  scores,  if 
reqiiireil.  (. 'oiiihiiud  11. m  students  are  not  eligible 
for  graduate  appointments  for  financial  aid  until 
their  bachelor's  degrees  have  been  awarded. 

A  maximum  of  1 2  credits  of  graduate  courses  in  the 
master's  program  may  be  applied  to  the  bachelor's 
program.  As  determined  by  the  participating  bach- 
elor's program,  graduate  courses  may  be  applied  to 
the  bachelor's  degree  as  free  or  technical  electives, 
or  by  substitution  of  800-level  courses  for  required 
undergraduate  courses.  Under  no  circumstances 
can  600-level  counterparts  of  courses  required  in 
the  bachelor's  program  be  counted  toward  master's 
requirements. 

Not  all  programs  may  choose  to  participate  in  the 
Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Plan.  Those  bach- 
elor's programs  that  do  participate  may  permit 
fewer  than  12  graduate  credits  to  count  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree.  Furthermore,  the  bachelor's 
programs  determines  the  acceptability  of  specific 
graduate  courses  to  meet  their  curriculum  require- 
ments, and  the  participating  master's  programs  con- 
trol admission  of  students  into  their  programs  and 
their  courses.  Students  should  consult  individual 
academic  units  for  specific  requirements. 

Enrollment  in  Graduate  Courses 

Enrollment  of  Clemson  University  seniors  in  any 
graduate  course  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  depart- 
ment offering  the  course  and  the  Graduate  School. 
This  approval  is  required  prior  to  registration.  Ap- 
proval forms  are  available  from  the  Graduate  School 
Office  in  E- 106  Martin  Hall  or  at  www. grad. clemson. 
edu/ f_general.html.  The  total  course  workload  for 
the  semester  must  not  exceed  18  hours,  and  the 
cumulative  graduate  credits  earned  by  seniors  shall 
not  exceed  12  semester  hours. 

Seniors  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  ratio  of  3.0 
or  higher  may  enroll  in  700-  or  800-level  courses 
and  may  use  these  courses  to  meet  requirements 
for  the  bachelor's  degree;  however,  courses  used 
for  this  purpose  cannot  be  counted  later  toward  an 
advanced  degree.  Alternatively,  such  students  may 
take  600-,  700-,  or  800-level  courses  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  for  their  undergraduate  degrees 
and  may  request  that  these  courses  he  included  as 
a  part  of  their  graduate  program  if  they  are  subse- 
quently admitted  to  the  Graduate  School.  Courses 
cannot  be  taken  at  the  600  level  if  their  400-level 
counterparts  are  required  for  the  undergraduate 
degree  in  the  same  academic  major  as  the  proposed 
graduate  degree. 

A  Clemson  senior  with  a  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio  less  than  3.0  may  apply  to  the  Graduate  School 
for  conditional  acceptance.  If  accepted,  the  student 
may  enroll  in  graduate  courses  for  inclusion  in  a  fu- 
ture graduate  program,  subject  to  approval  of  Form 
GS6.  The  form  must  be  turned  in  and  accepted  by 
the  Graduate  School  before  a  student  can  register 
for  graduate  courses. 

In  all  cases,  the  credits  and  quality  points  associated 
with  senior  enrollment  in  graduate  courses  will  be 
part  of  the  undergraduate  record. 


GRADUATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

A  candidate  for  an  undergraduaie  degree  is  a  Student 
who  has  submitted  a  completed  diploma  applica- 
tion by  the  deadline  prescribed  in  the  University 
calendar  for  a  particular  graduation  date. 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  apply  for 
their  diplomas  within  three  weeks  following  the 
opening  of  the  final  semester  or  the  oix-ning  dt  the 
first  summer  session  prior  to  the  date  the  degrees 
are  to  he  awarded.  Applications  must  be  submitted 
through  SISWeb  at  tigerweh.clemson.edu. 

Only  candidates  who  have  completed  all  graduation 
requirements  are  permitted  to  participate  in  the 

graduation  ceremony. 

Residence  Requirement 

To  qualify  for  an  undergraduate  degree,  a  student 
must  complete  through  instruction  from  Clemson 
a  minimum  of  37  of  the  last  43  credits  presented  for 
the  degree.  A  waiver  may  be  obtained  for  approved 
study  abroad  experiences  through  the  Under- 
graduate Academic  Services  Office,  E-103  Martin 
Hall.  (To  qualify  for  the  five-year  professional 
undergraduate  degree  in  Landscape  Architecture, 
a  student  must  complete  through  instruction  from 
Clemson,  a  minimum  of  42  of  the  last  48  credits 
presented  for  the  degree.) 

Make-Up  of  Incompletes  Received  in 
Last  Semester 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  who  receives  one  or  more 
grades  of  /  in  the  semester  immediately  prior  to 
graduation  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  remove 
the  unsatisfactory  grades  provided  the  final  grades 
are  received  in  the  Registration  Services  Office,  E- 
206  Martin  Hall,  by  the  time  grades  for  candidates 
for  graduation  are  due.  A  student  who  qualifies  for 
graduation  under  this  regulation  will  be  awarded 
his/her  degree  on  the  regular  date  for  the  award 
of  degrees. 

Special  Requirements 

A  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  is  required 
for  graduation,  and  candidates  for  degrees  must  be 
officially  accepted  in  the  major  in  which  they  are 
applying  for  a  degree  in  the  term  prior  to  applica- 
tion for  the  degree. 

Awarding  of  Degrees  Posthumously 

An  undergraduate  student  may  be  awarded  a 
degree  posthumously  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  faculty  of  the  college  concerned  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

•  the  student  had  at  least  a  2.0  grade-point  ratio 
at  time  of  death 

•  including  credits  scheduled  in  the  term  in  which 
death  occurred,  the  student  a)  had  satisfied  75% 
of  the  degree  requirements  and  b)  met  the  resi- 
dence requiremejnt  for  a  degree  which  requires 
that  37  of  the  last  43  credits  presented  for  a 
degree  be  earned  at  Clemson. 

Credit  Limitation 

If  all  work  toward  a  degree  is  not  completed  within 
six  years  after  entrance,  the  student  may  be  required 
to  take  additional  courses. 
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Ac;idiMnic  Ki-t'iil.iliiins 


Academic  Honors 
Honor  Graduates 

To  lie  graduatecl  with  honors,  ,i  siikloiii  iiuiM  h.iw 
a  minimum  cumulative  yradc-point  ratio  as  tol- 
lows:  cum  laudc — ^.4,  ma^na  cum  laudc — V7,  ani.1 
summa  cum  laudc — ?.9. 

Honor  Lists 

At  the  end  ot  the  tall  and  spruits  semesters,  die 
following  lists  shall  he  compiled  ot  undergraduate 
students  who  have  achieved  grade-point  ratios 
of  3.5-4.0  on  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours, 
exclusive  of  Pass/Fail  courscwork. 

Dean's  List — 3.5  to  3.99  grade-point  ratio 
President's  List — 4.0  grade-point  r.itio 

Honors  and  Awards 

The  University  offers  a  number  of  awards  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  specific  fields  and 
endeavors.  Recipients  arc  chosen  hy  selection  com- 
mittees and  are  announced  at  the  annual  Honors 
and  Awards  Day  program  or  other  appropriate 
ceremonies.  Detailed  information  relating  to  such 
awards  is  available  in  the  offices  of  the  academic 
deans  and  department  chairs. 

ACADEMIC  RECORDS 

The  student's  permanent  academic  record  is 
maintained  in  the  Registrar's  Office  and  contains 
personal  identifying  information,  grades,  and  cred- 
its. Where  appropriate,  statements  of  a  corrective 
nature,  withdrawals,  suspension  for  failure  to  meet 
academic  standards,  suspension  for  disciplinary 
reasons,  and  graduation  data  arc  added.  The  aca- 
demic record  is  a  historical  record  of  the  student's 
academic  progress. 

Classification 

All  new  students  are  classified  as  freshmen  unless 
they  have  attended  another  college  prior  to  en- 
trance. Students  who  have  completed  ci)llege  work 
elsewhere  will  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  semester 
hours  accepted  at  Clemson  rather  than  the  amount 
ot  work  presented.  To  be  classified  as  a  member  ot 
any  class  other  than  freshman,  students  must  meet 
the  credit-hour  requirements  below: 

Sophomore — minimum  30  credit  hours 
Junior — minimum  60  credit  hours 
Senior — minimum  95  credit  hours 

Change  of  Major 

Any  undergraduate  student  who  meets  the  Con- 
tinuing Enrollment  Policy  after  attempting  12 
credit  hours  at  Clemson  University  (or  who  is  al- 
lowed to  continue  by  virtue  of  a  semester  2.2  grade- 
point  ratio  on  1 2  earned  credits  or  who  is  allowed  to 
continue  through  appeal  to  the  Continuing  Enroll- 
ment Appeals  Committee  or  by  other  authorization 
ot  this  committee)  may  transfer  from  one  major  to 
another.  Any  college  or  department  which  seeks  an 
exception  to  this  policy  must  have  the  approval  ot 
the  collegiate  dean  and  the  provost. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University 

A  student  may  withdraw  from  the  University  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  in  the  section  on  W — With- 
drew.  Students  who  exceed  these  restrictions  shall 
have  final  grades  recorded.  Any  variance  from  the 
restrictions  must  be  approved  by  the  provost  or  the 


calendar  days  (exclusive  ol  summer  vacation)  ol 
the  date  of  the  last  exam  for  the  term.  The  student 
must  document  the  circumstances  supporting  the 
request.  All  University  withdrawals  (including 
withdrawing  trom  the  only  course  in  which  a  stu- 
dent IS  enrolled)  must  be  proces,sed  by  the  As.siK;iate 
Dean  tor  C  Curriculum.  Students  should  report  to 
E-I03B  Martin  Hall.  Students  receiving  financial 
aid  who  withdraw  from  the  University  may  have 
to  repay  significant  portions  of  their  financial  aid. 
For  financial  aid  purpo.ses,  enrollment  is  defined 
and  satisfactory  academic  progress  levels  are  estab- 
lished as  of  the  last  day  to  register  or  add  cla.sses. 
Withdrawing  from  the  University  can  negatively 
impact  financial  aid  eligibility  it  a  student  has  not 
completed  a  sufficient  number  ot  hours.  Details  are 
available  in  the  publication  Finananfi  YourCkmson 
University  Education. 

Academic  Renewal 

The  student  who  has  not  enrolled  at  CClemson  for  a 
period  of  two  or  more  academic  years  may  apply  to 
the  Appeals  Committee  on  Continuing  Enrollment 
for  readmission  under  special  conditions  known  as 
academic  renewal.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
previous  credits  attempted  and  grade-point  deficit 
will  not  constitute  a  liability  in  a  new  grade-point 
computation;  however,  no  credits  pas-sed  or  their  at- 
tending grade  points  will  be  available  to  the  student 
for  a  degree  at  Clemson,  and  any  courses  previously 
passed  may  not  be  validated  by  .special  examination. 
The  previous  record  will  appear  on  the  permanent 
record  as  well  as  the  notation  of  readmission  under 
the  policy  of  academic  renewal.  Students  returning 
under  the  academic  renewal  policy  who  apply  for 
financial  aid  should  submit  written  notification  of 
their  status  to  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
in  order  to  update  their  academic  progress  record. 
For  financial  aid  purposes,  terms  enrolled  in  prior  to 
academic  renewal  are  counted  in  the  1 2  semesters 
allowed  for  satisfactory  academic  progress. 

Transcripts 

Official  transcripts  are  issued  only  at  the  authorized, 
written  request  of  the  student.  Requests  should 
be  directed  to  Transcripts,  104  Sikes  Hall,  Box 
345125,  Clemson,  SC  29634-5125.  Payment  in 
advance  is  required  and  may  be  made  by  Discover, 
Visa,  MasterCard,  Tiger  Stripe,  check  (payable  to 
Clemson  University),  or  cash.  The  following  must 
be  included  with  the  transcript  request:  full  name 
(including  any  names  used  while  at  Clemson),  so- 
cial security  number,  current  address,  date  ot  birth, 
date  the  student  last  attended  Clemson,  where 
the  transcript  is  to  be  sent,  and  payment  of  $5  per 
transcript.  Telephone  requests  will  not  be  honored. 
Transcript  requests  are  normally  processed  within 
48  hours,  but  additional  processing  time  may  be 
required  at  the  end  of  a  semester.  Information  is 
available  from  the  Enrolled  Student  Ser\'ices  Office 
at  the  address  above  or  by  telephone  at  864-656- 
2173.  Official  transcripts  are  not  issued  for  those 
who  are  indebted  to  the  University. 


ACADEMIC  INTEGRITY 

AsmemlxrsoftheC -leiast in  University  CDmrnunity, 
we  have  inherited  Thomas  Green  CMenison's  vision 
of  this  institution  as  a  "high  seminary  of  learning." 
Fundamental  to  this  vision  is  a  mutual  commitment 
to  truthfulness,  honor,  and  responsibility,  without 
which  we  cannot  earn  the  trust  and  respect  of 
others.  Furthermore,  we  recognize  that  academic 
dishonesty  detracts  from  the  value  of  a  Clems»)n 
degree.  Therefore,  we  shall  not  tolerate  lying, 
cheating,  or  stealing  in  any  form. 

I.  Academic  Integrity  Policy 

A.  Any  breach  ot  the  principles  outlined  in  the 
Academic  Integrity  Statement  is  considered  an  act 
of  academic  dishonesty. 

R.  Academic  dishonesty  is  further  defined  as: 

1.  Civing,  receiving,  or  using  unauthorized  aid 
on  any  academic  work; 

2.  Plagiarism,  which  includes  the  intentional  or 
unintentional  copying  of  language,  structure,  or 
ideas  of  another  and  attributing  the  work  to  one's 
own  efforts; 

3.  Attempts  to  copy,  edit,  or  delete  computer  files 
that  belong  to  another  person  or  use  of  Computer 
Center  account  numbers  that  belong  to  another 
person  without  the  permission  of  the  file  owner, 
account  owner,  or  file  number  owner; 

C.  All  academic  work  submitted  for  grading 
contains  an  implicit  pledge  and  may  contain,  at 
the  request  of  an  instructor,  an  explicit  pledge 
by  the  student  that  no  unauthorized  aid  has  been 
received. 

D.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  member  of  the 
Clemson  University  community  to  enforce  the 
Academic  Integrity  Policy. 

II.  Academic  Integrity  Committee 

The  power  to  hear  cases  of  academic  dishonesty  is 
vested  in  an  Academic  Integrity  Committee. 

A.  Structure — ^The  Academic  Integrity  Committee 
is  composed  of  twenty  members  as  follows: 

1 .  Ten  tenured  members  of  the  faculty;  two  mem- 
bers from  each  college  elected  by  their  respective 
collegiate  faculties.  Faculty  members  will  he  elected 
on  a  staggered  term  basis,  serving  tor  a  period  ot 
two  years  after  initiation  ot  staggered  terms.  Terms 
commence  with  fall  semester  late  registration. 

2.  Ten  members  of  the  undergraduate  student 
body;  two  from  each  college.  Student  members  are 
nominated  by  the  Student  Body  President,  through 
an  application  and  interview  prtxess  in  the  spring 
semester,  approved  by  the  Student  Senate,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  provost  for  terms  of  two  years.  Stu- 
dents must  have  a  3.0  grade-point  ratit)  at  the  time 
of  appointment  and  must  have  completed  30  hours 
by  the  end  of  the  spring  semester.  Nominations  will 
be  made  in  the  spring  semester  with  terms  of  ser\'ice 
commencing  with  fall  semester  late  registration. 

3.  The  committee  is  divided  into  four  standing 
boards,  hereafter  referred  to  as  hearing  boards, 
which  will  hear  the  cases  of  academic  dishonesty. 
Hearing  boards  convene  on  a  weekly,  rotational  ba- 
sis unless  there  are  no  cases  to  be  heard.  For  summer 
sessions,  the  Assixriate  Dean  for  Curriculum  must 
maintain  at  least  one  hearing  Kiard  to  hear  cases. 


4.  Hcaiint;  hoards  are  ti)mpri,se'i.l  i>t  twi)  faculty 
members,  two  students,  and  one  chairperson.  Quo- 
rum, for  a  hearing  hoard,  is  one  student,  one  faculty 
member,  and  a  chairperson.  Decisions  by  the  liear^ 
ing  board  will  be  by  majority  vote. 

5.  Chairpersons  will  be  elected  from  within  the 
Committee's  membership.  Two  chairpersons  are 
selected  from  the  faculty  membership  and  two  from 
the  student  membership. 

6.  Before  hearing  any  ca.ses,  a  new  member  of  the 
committee  must  undergo  a  training  session(s)  with 
the  Associate  Dean  for  Curriculum. 

7.  The  Associate  Dean  for  Curriculum  is  the  ad- 
ministrative coordinator  of  the  Academic  Integrity 
Committee. 

B.    Procedures 

1.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  a  faculty  member, 
there  is  evidence  that  a  student  has  committed  an 
act  of  academic  dishonesty,  the  faculty  member  shall 
make  a  formal  written  charge  of  academic  dishon- 
esty, including  a  description  of  the  misconduct,  to 
the  Associate  Dean  for  Curriculum.  At  the  same 
time,  the  faculty  member  may,  but  is  not  required 
to,  inform  each  involved  student  privately  of  the 
nature  of  the  alleged  charge. 

2.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  student,  there  is 
evidence  that  another  student  has  committed  an 
act  of  academic  dishonesty,  he/she  should  contact 
the  faculty  member  for  the  course  to  discuss  the 
incident.  After  being  contacted,  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  faculty  member,  there  is  evidence  that  a  student 
has  committed  an  act  of  academic  dishonesty,  the 
faculty  member  shall  make  a  formal  written  charge 
of  academic  dishonesty,  including  a  description  of 
the  misconduct,  to  the  Associate  Dean  for  Cur- 
riculum. At  the  same  time,  the  faculty  member  may, 
but  is  not  required  to,  inform  each  student  involved 
privately  of  the  nature  of  the  alleged  charge. 

3.  When  the  Associate  Dean  for  Curriculum  has 
received  a  formal  charge  of  an  alleged  violation, 
he/she  will  contact  the  student  involved  privately 
to  notify  him/her  of  the  charge  and  at  the  same  time 
will  provide  the  student  with  a  copy  of  the  charge 
and  a  copy  of  the  procedures  that  the  Academic 
Integrity  Committee  has  adopted,  pursuant  to  num- 
ber 6  below.  If  a  student  is  charged  with  academic 
dishonesty,  he/she  may  not  withdraw  from  the 
course  unless  he/she  is  exonerated  of  the  charge.  If 
a  student  is  found  guilty  of  an  academic  dishonesty 
violation  and  receives  a  D  or  F  grade,  he/she  will 
not  be  allowed  to  redeem  that  grade  under  the 
Academic  Redemption  Policy.  If  the  student  fails 
to  respond  to  the  Associate  Dean's  requests  for  a 
meeting,  the  student  is  considered  to  have  waived 
his/her  right  to  a  hearing,  thus  admitting  to  being 
in  violation  of  the  Academic  Integrity  Policy. 

4.  After  informing  the  student  involved,  the  As- 
sociate Dean  for  Curriculum  will  convene  one  of 
the  boards  of  the  Academic  Integrity  Committee 
within  14  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  University 
holidays)  of  his/her  being  notified  of  an  alleged 
violation.  (Students  charged  in  the  spring  term, 
hut  not  enrolled  in  summer  sessions,  may  be  given 
a  continuance  to  the  next  fall  term.)  All  students 
will  be  presumed  innocent  of  a  violation  until  found 
guilty  by  a  hearing  board.  Each  party  is  responsible 
for  having  present  at  the  hearing  all  witnesses  that 
he/she  wishes  to  speak  on  his/her  behalf 


5.  A  charge  oi  academic  dishonesty  in  a  course 
must  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  beginning 
of  the  next  term,  exclusive  of  summer  vacarion.  If 
an  /  (Incomplete)  is  given  in  a  course,  the  grade  in 
the  course  is  considered  to  be  final  when  tiie  /  is 
made  up. 

6.  The  Academic  Integrity  Committee  will  adopt 
its  procedures,  to  be  followed  by  all  hearing  boards, 
prior  to  the  first  case  heard  by  a  hearing  hoard.  In 
addition  to  providing  the  student  with  a  copy  of 
the  procedures,  as  stated  in  number  3  above,  the 
Associate  Dean  for  Curriculum  will  provide  a  copy 
of  the  procedures  to  the  involved  faculty  member 
and  also  the  hearing  board  members.  The  Associate 
Dean  for  Curriculum  will  al.so  retain  copies  of  these 
procedures.  The  procedures  must  afford  bt)th  faculty 
and  students  the  opportunity  to  present  their  cases 
and  the  opportunity  for  rebuttal. 

7.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  a  finding  of  giult, 
the  faculty  member  may  consult  with  the  Associate 
Dean  for  Curriculum  to  consider  any  past  precedent 
established  regarding  academic  penalties  levied  in 
similar  cases.  Faculty  members  must  inform  the  As- 
sociate Dean  for  Curriculum  of  the  academic  penalty 
for  a  student  found  guilty  by  a  hearing  board, 

8.  The  Associate  Dean  for  Curriculum  is  re- 
sponsible for  notifying  the  registrar  and  all  other 
appropriate  University  personnel  of  the  finding 
of  guilt  and  the  academic  penalty.  The  Associate 
Dean  for  Curriculum  retains  all  records  of  academic 
dishonesty  cases  and  their  findings  in  accordance 
with  the  University's  Records  Retention  Policy. 

C.  Penalties 

1 .  Upon  a  finding  of  "not  guilty"  by  a  hearing 
board,  the  student's  record  will  nt)t  reflect  the 
incident. 

2.  Upon  a  finding  of  "guilty"  hy  a  hearing  board, 
the  Associate  Dean  for  Curriculum  will  notify  the 
student  and  faculty  member  of  the  decision  imme- 
diately. If  the  offense  is  the  first  for  the  student,  then 
the  faculty  member  has  the  ability  to  determine  the 
academic  penalty,  which  shall  not  exceed  a  grade 
of  F  tor  the  course. 

3.  If  the  finding  of  guilt  is  not  the  student's  first 
offense,  the  student  will  receive  a  grade  of  F  for  the 
course,  will  be  suspended  from  the  University  for 
one  or  more  semesters,  and  may  be  permanently 
dismissed  from  the  University.  The  hearing  board 
will  determine  the  period  for  which  the  student 
will  he  suspended  or,  if  applicable,  permanently 
dismissed.  Suspension  or  dismissal  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  the  University. 

D.  Appeals 

1.  Students  do  not  have  the  option  to  appeal  a 
decision  of  guilt  rendered  by  the  hearing  board, 
whether  it  is  the  first,  second,  or  any  subsequent 
offense.  Students  do  not  have  the  option  to  appeal 
the  penalty  determined  by  the  faculty  member  for 
first  offenses  or  to  appeal  the  grade  of  F  for  the 
course  given  for  second  offenses. 

2.  For  offenses  resulting  in  suspension  or  perma- 
nent dismissal,  students  have  the  option  to  present 
written  information  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  appeal  the  length  of  the  suspension  or  to 
appeal  a  decision  of  permanent  dismissal.  Students 
must  present  information  in  their  defense,  as  al- 
lowed in  this  paragraph,  to  the  President  within  five 
working  days  after  receipt  of  written  notification  ot 


the  suspension  or  dismfssal.  However,  as  staled  in 
number  1  above,  students  cannot  appeal  a  decision 
of  guilt  rendered  by  the  hearing  hoard 

ACADEMIC  GRIEVANCE 
COMMITTEE 

I.  General 

The  Academic  Grievance  Committee  hears  all 
grievances  involving  the  following:  (a)allegations 
by  an  undergraduate  student  against  a  faculty  or  staff 
member  of  discrimination  in  academics  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  age,  religion, 
disability,  or  veterans  status  (except  in  those  cases 
where  the  grievance  involves  student  employment); 
(b)  grievances  of  a  personal  or  professional  nature 
involving  an  individual  undergraduate  student  and 
a  faculty  member;  (c)  claims  by  an  undergradu- 
ate student  concerning  the  inequitahility  of  final 
grades.  (The  only  aspects  of  a  final  grade  case  that 
are  grievable  are  claims  by  students  of  final  grades 
being  changed  because  of  personal  or  professional 
reasons.  Students  may  not  grieve  issues  such  as 
quality  of  instruction  or  the  difficulty  of  testing, 
for  example)  and  (d)  claims  hy  an  undergraduate 
student  of  unfair  treatment  in  an  attendance  related 
issue.  In  all  unresolved  cases,  the  committee  makes 
its  recommendations  to  the  President  through  the 
provost.  All  proceedings  of  the  committee  are 
confidential.  (For  po,ssible  grievances  arising  from 
the  inability  to  understand  teachers  whose  first 
language  is  not  English,  the  student  must  follow 
the  English  Fluency  Policy  referenced  on  page  2 
and  in  the  Student  Handbook.) 

The  Academic  Grievance  Committee  is  composed 
of  28  members  as  follows: 

A.  Fifteen  members  of  the  faculty;  three  members 
from  each  college.  Members  are  appointed  on  a 
staggered  basis  hy  the  respective  college  deans  and 
serve  fi)r  a  period  of  three  years.  Term  commences 
with  fall  semester  late  registration. 

B.  Twelve  undergraduate  students,  nominated 
hy  the  student  body  president,  approved  by  the 
Student  Senate  and  appointed  by  the  Provost  for 
one-year  terms.  Nominations  should  be  made  in  the 
spring  semester.  Term  of  service  commences  with 
fall  semester  late  registration.  At  least  one  and  no 
more  than  three  students  shall  he  appointed  from 
any  one  college. 

C.  Dean  of  Student  Life  (or  designee); 

D.  The  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies  shall  ap- 
point the  chairperson  from  those  faculty  members 
who  have  previously  served. 

II.  Rules  and  Procedures  for 
Academic  Grievances 

1.  Any  student  filing  a  grievance  must  first  at- 
tempt to  resolve  it  by  consulting  with  the  involved 
faculty  or  staff  member  for  resolution.  In  the  event 
no  resolution  is  reached,  the  student  shall  consult 
with  the  Ombudsman,  who  shall  remain  a  neutral 
party.  Following  the  meeting  with  the  Ombudsman, 
the  student  may  wi.sh  to  consult  with  the  Associate 
Dean  to  begin  the  grievances  process.  As  part  of 
the  grievance  process,  the  student  then  shall  meet 
serially  with  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Academic 
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t;K  iilty  inemhcr,  wlio  shall  licar  the  ^ricviiiKi-  iiiJ 
,Ki  as  mediators.  Consiiltatii)n  hy  any  party  uiih 
iIk-  Omhudsinan  shall  remain  eotiticleiitial.  1  In- 
Ombudsman, de'an,Jep.\i I menl  Ji.iii  .>i  imimdi.iie 
^t,lH  superior,  faeully  or  ^i.ilt  iiicinbei  .uid  •.tuJent 
--hall  make  every  cftort  lo  reach  a  solution. 

1.  li  the  grievance  remains  unresolved,  the  student 
may  bring  a  written  statement  detailing;  the  ^ra\  • 
nice  before  the  Academic  Grievance  Committee. 
The  student  must  report  to  the  Ofhce  ot  Under- 
graduate Academic  Services  and  secure  a  checklist 
form  which  the  student  will  use  to  document  the 
following:  (a)  the  dates  of  those  consultations 
described  in  Procedure  1,  above,  (b)  the  names  of 
those  persons  consulted,  and  (c)  the  signature  of  the 
collegiate  dean  attesting  that  iio  resolution  could  be 
reached.  (Note:  If  all  parties  agree,  the  checklist  may 
be  signed  and  dated  during  the  initial  consultation.) 
Both  the  written  statement  and  the  checklist  form 
must  be  delivered  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Academic  Services  within  90  calendar  days  (ex- 
clusive of  summer  vacation)  of  the  date  of  the  last 
exam  for  the  term  in  which  the  student  alleges  to 
have  been  aggrieved;  or,  in  a  case  involving  a  protest 
of  a  final  grade,  the  grievances  must  be  filed  within 
90  calendar  days  of  the  date  of  the  last  exam  for 
the  term  (exclusive  of  summer  vacation)  in  which 
the  student  alleges  that  an  inequitable  grade  was 
recorded.  The  Office  of  Undergraduate  Academic 
Services  will  retain  the  original  documents  and 
forward  a  copy  of  the  grievance  to  the  chairperson 
of  the  Academic  Grievance  Committee.  In  a  case 
involving  a  protest  of  final  grade,  the  Office  of  Un- 
dergraduate Academic  Services  will  notify  the  Office 
of  Records  and  Registration  of  the  filed  grievance. 
The  failure  of  a  .student  to  file  a  grievance  withm  the 
90-day  period  will  cause  him/her  to  forfeit  his/lier 
right  to  file  a  grievance  under  this  procedure,  (d)  If 
a  student  files  a  grievance,  the  professor  has  90  days 
(excluding  .summer)  to  respond. 

3.  The  documents  referred  to  in  Procedure  2,  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  chairperson  of  the  Academic 
Grievance  Committee.  The  chairperson  shall, 
Lipon  receipt  of  the  documents,  appoint  a  subcom- 
mittee consisting  of  a  chairperson  who  is  a  faculty 
or  staff  member  of  the  committee  and  at  least  two 
other  committee  members,  including  at  least  one 
student,  to  investigate  the  grievance.  If  possible, 
the  subcommittee  shall  include  members  who  are 
not  in  the  same  college  as  the  grievant. 

4.  The  committee  members  appointed  by  the 
chairperson  will  constitute  the  subcommittee  to 
investigate  the  grievance.  A  mmimum  of  three  sub- 
committee members,  including  at  least  one  student 
member,  must  be  present  for  the  subcommittee  to 
conduct  the  hearing  described  in  Procedure  7. 

5.  The  subcommittee  to  investigate  the  grievance 
will  attempt  to  gather  all  information  pertinent 
to  the  grievance  in  separate  meetings  with  the 
individuals  who  give  information  concerning  the 
grievance;  however,  after  the  separate  meetings 
have  been  held,  the  subcommittee  may  question 
the  student  and  faculty  or  staff  member  simultane- 
ously in  one  meeting.  Such  a  joint  meeting  will  be 
held  only  if  the  subcommittee  deems  it  necessary 
for  clarifying  the  facts. 

6.  The  Academic  Grievance  Committee  will,  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  handle  each  case  in  a 
confidential  manner. 


,  11k  lu,nin..;..nilHi:iKA  iiKruiiiix  u.l..,nul 
■  uul  vh.ill  be  clo.sed  to  the  public.  The  chairperson 
^l  i.ill  lake  whatever  action  is  neces,sary  to  ensure  an 
I  iniii.ible,  orderly  and  expeditious  hearing.  Minutes 
i>t  ihe  meeting  shall  be  taken,  and  all  parties  to 
ilu  i;rievance  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
Ik-. lid.  In  adilition,  the  chairperson  may  reiiuest 
I  Ik-  presence  of  any  other  per.son  who  can  supply 
iiitormation  pertinent  to  the  grievance.  Witnesses 
sh.ill  not  be  present  during  the  hearing  priKced- 
mgs  except  when  they  are  called  to  speak  before 
the  committee.  The  parties  shall  be  permitted  to 
questii>n  ,ill  individuals  who  are  heard  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  any  witness  is  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
hearing,  the  chairperson  may,  at  his/her  discretion, 
accept  a  written  statement  from  that  witness  to  be 
presented  at  the  hearing.  The  parties  .shall  be  ac- 
corded the  right  to  assistance  of  counsel  of  their  own 
choice;  however,  counsel  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
participate  actively  in  the  proceedings. 

8.  Upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the  subcommit- 
tee shall  reach,  by  majority  \'ote,  a  posed  solution  to 
the  grievance.  The  subcommittee  chairperson  shall 
then  formulate  the  findings  in  writing  and  seek  to 
obtain  from  the  parties  involved  in  the  grievance 
signed  acceptance  for  a  recommended  solution  to 
the  grievance.  If  all  parties  to  the  grievance  accept 
the  solution  posed  by  the  subcommittee,  the  matter 
of  the  grievance  will  be  considered  closed  when  the 
solution  has  been  implemented.  Copies  of  the  written 
findings  and  recommended  solution  will  be  forwarded 
by  the  subcommittee  chairperson  to  all  parties  to  the 
grievance  for  acceptance  via  return  receipted  certified 
mail.  Eich  party  will  be  asked  to  indicate  acceptance 
of  the  posed  solution  by  signing  and  returning  the 
letter  within  14  calendar  days  of  its  date.  Failure  to 
respond  within  14  calendar  days  will  constitute  ac- 
ceptance. Proper  notification  of  the  solution  arrived 
at  by  the  Academic  Grievance  Committee  will  then 
be  mailed  by  the  subcommittee  chairperson  to  the 
involved  faculty  or  staff  member,  department  chair 
of  the  faculty  member  or  immediate  superior  of  staff 
member,  the  involved  collegiate  dean,  and  Associate 
Dean  for  Curriculum.  In  a  case  involving  a  protest 
of  a  final  grade,  the  subcommittee  chairperson  will 
also  notify  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registration  of 
the  solution  arrived  at  by  the  Academic  Grievance 
Committee. 

9.  If,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  on  the 
grievance,  the  chairperson  cannot  secure  accep- 
tance of  the  posed  solution,  the  grievance  shall 
be  referred  to  the  President  of  the  University  via 
the  provost  with  the  committee's  recommended 
solution  to  the  grievance  along  with  all  supporting 
evidence  previously  submitted  to  the  Academic 
Grievance  Committee.  When  grievances  are  re- 
ferred in  this  manner,  the  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  University,  shall  make  the  final  decision  on 
the  solution  to  the  grievance  and  will  then  notify 
the  stucient,  the  involved  faculty  or  staff  member, 
department  chair  of  the  involved  faculty  member 
or  immediate  superior  of  the  staff  member,  involved 
collegiate  dean,  and  A,s.sociate  Dean  for  Curriculum 
of  the  University's  final  decision.  In  a  case  involv- 
ing a  protest  of  a  final  grade,  the  Presidetit  will  also 
notify  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registration  of  the 
University's  final  decision. 

1 0.  The  chairperson  shall  keep  in  confidence  all 
records  pertinent  to  each  grievance  and  pa.ss  these 
records  to  the  Office  of  the  Pro\-ost  for  filing.  Re- 


i .  'I  J^  -.li.ill  Ih  i\  .iil.ible  111  sutceeding  ch.iirpervins 
ii(  the  Academic  Cjrievance  CJoininittce. 

1 1 .  The  Academic  Grievance  Qimmittee  shall 
make  every  rea.st)nable  effort  to  resolve  every  griev- 
ance presented  to  it  by  the  end  of  the  semester  in 
which  each  griev  ance  is  received. 

12.  Tliese  procedures  can  Ix-  changed  by  the  Aca- 
demic Council.  Such  changes  shall  not  affect  any 
case  under  consideration  at  the  time  of  the  change. 
Notification  of  any  changes  to  the  procedure  shall 
be  given  to  the  President  of  the  University  via  the 
Academic  Council. 

ACADEMIC  MISCONDUCT 
FOR  FORMER  STUDENTS 

It  IS  possible  that  an  act  ot  academic  misconduct 
will  remain  undiscovered  until  after  a  degree  is 
awarded.  In  such  a  case,  Clemson  University  re- 
serves the  right  to  revoke  any  degree  ha.sed  on  new 
revelations  about  schi>larly  issues  including,  but 
not  restricted  to,  admissions  credentials,  all  forms 
of  coursework,  research,  theses,  dissertations,  or 
other  final  projects. 

I.  Submission  of  Fraudulent 
Admissions  Credentials 

Tlie  submission  of  fraudulent  admissions  credentials 
in  the  student's  application  or  any  other  documents 
submitted  for  admission  to  Clemson  University  may 
result  in  initiation  of  action  under  the  Policy  and 
Procedure  on  Revocation  of  Academic  Degree^ 

II.  Academic  Dishonesty  in 
Coursework 

A.  In  the  event  that  the  act  is  alleged  to  have 
occurred  within  the  context  of  a  course  and  is 
consistent  with  the  general  definition  of  academic 
dishonesty  presented  in  Sections  I  of  the  Academic 
Integrity  Policy,  the  same  prcxedurcs  in  that  policy 
will  apply  except  for  academic  misconduct  listed 
in  III  below. 

B.  Graduate  Students — If  the  resulting  penalty  is 
either  the  assignment  of  a  grade  of  D  or  F  in  a  re- 
quired graduate  course,  or  the  issuance  of  any  grade 
that  causes  the  student  not  to  possess  a  cumulative  B 
average  in  both  graduate  courses  and  in  all  courses, 
action  under  the  Policy  and  Procedures  on  Revoca- 
tion of  Academic  Degrees  may  be  initiated. 

C.  Undergraduate  Students — If  the  resulting 
penalty  causes  the  student  to  no  longer  have  the 
necessary  credit  hours,  coursework,  or  grade  average 
for  receiving  a  degree,  action  under  the  Policy  and 
Procedures  on  Revocation  of  Academic  Degrees 
may  be  initiated. 

III.  Falsification  of  Data  and 
Plaf;;iarism  in  Theses,  Dissertations, 
or  Other  Final  Projects 

Data  falsification,  plagiarism  (as  defined  in  the  Aca- 
demic Integrity  Policy)  and  other  acts  of  academic 
dishonesty  in  a  thesis,  dissertation  or  other  final 
project  are  serious  acts  of  misconduct.  Allegations 
of  this  type  of  misconduct  may  result  in  initiation  of 
action  under  the  Policy  and  Procedure  on  Revoca- 
tion of  Academic  Degrees. 
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Academic  Rcgulati 


REVOCATION  OF 
ACADEMIC  DEGREES 

Preamble 

AcaLlcmic  institutions  have  a  critical  responsibility 
to  provide  an  environment  that  promotes  integrity, 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  openness  and 
creativity  among  scholars.  Care  must  he  taken  to 
ensure  that  honest  error  and  amhigiiities  of  interpre- 
tation of  scholarly  activities  are  distinguishable  from 
outright  misconduct.  This  policy  is  applicable  to 
fraudulent  or  other  misconduct  in  obtaining  an  aca- 
demic degree  which  is  so  egregious  that  a  mechanism 
for  revoking  an  academic  degree,  either  graduate  or 
undergraduate,  must  be  undertaken.  The  Cleinson 
University  Board  of  Trustees  has  the  sole  authority 
to  revoke  any  degree  previously  awarded. 

Definitions 

As  used  herein,  the  following  terms  shall  apply: 

A.  When  the  degree  holder  was  an  undergraduate 
student: 

1 .  "Dean"  shall  mean  the  dean  of  the  academic 
college  where  student  was  enrolled. 

2.  "Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recom- 
mendation" shall  be  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  standing  University  undergraduate  Continuing 
Enrollment  Appeals  Committee.  An  undergraduate 
student  will  be  appointed  to  the  Committee  of  In- 
vestigation and  Recommendation  by  the  President 
of  the  Student  Body  within  ten  ( 1 0)  calendar  days  of 
notification  by  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate. 
Any  inember  of  the  Continuing  Enrollment  Appeals 
Committee  who  is  a  faculty  member  in  the  depart- 
ment which  awarded  the  degree  involved  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  for  that  particular  investigation. 
If  there  are  fewer  than  three  (3)  non-disqualified 
faculty  members,  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate 
shall  appoint  additional  faculty  members  to  bring 
the  number  of  faculty  committee  members  up  to 
three  (3).  If  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate  is 
fn  )m  the  same  department  that  awarded  the  degree 
invoK'ed,  the  President-Elect  of  the  Faculty  Senate 
shall  appoint  the  additional  member. 

B.  When  the  degree  holder  was  a  graduate  stu- 
dent: 

1 .  "Dean"  shall  mean  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

1.  "C^ommittee  of  Investigation  and  Recom- 
mendation" shall  be  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  standing  University  Graduate  Admissions  and 
C'ontitiuing  Enrollment  Appeals  C^ommittee,  ex- 
cept for  the  Associate  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
who  .shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Investigation  and  Recommendation.  A  graduate 
student  will  be  appointed  to  the  Committee  of  In- 
vestigations and  Recommendation  by  the  President 
of  Graduate  Student  Government  within  ten  (10) 
calendar  days  of  notification  by  the  President  of 
the  Faculty  Senate.  Any  member  of  the  Graduate 
.Admi.ssions  and  Continuing  Enrollment  Appeals 
C'ommittee  who  is  a  faculty  member  in  the  depart- 
ment which  awarded  the  degree  involved  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  for  that  particular  investigation. 
If  there  are  fewer  than  three  (3)  non-disqualified 
faculty  members,  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Sen- 


ate shall  app^iint  additional  faculty  members  to 
bring  the  number  of  faculty  committee  members  up 
to  three  (3).  If  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate  is 
from  the  same  department  that  awarded  the  degree 
involved,  the  President-Elect  of  the  Faculty  Senate 
shall  appoint  the  additional  member. 

Complaint 

An  allegation  or  complaint  involving  the  possibility 
of  misconduct  can  be  raised  by  anyone.  The  allega- 
tion should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  dean. 

Initial  Review 

The  dean  will  conduct  the  initial  review  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  allegation  has  merit. 
The  dean  may  discuss  the  matter  with  the  former 
student's  advisory  committee  (if  any)  and  other 
faculty  as  appropriate.  The  dean  may  also  contact 
persons  outside  the  University  who  may  be  able  to 
provide  factual  information  on  the  alleged  miscon- 
duct or  who  may  otherwise  have  expertise  concern- 
ing issues  involved  in  the  alleged  misconduct.  If  the 
dean  determines  that  the  allegation  has  no  merit, 
he/she  will  terminate  the  investigation.  If  the  dean 
determines  that  serious  academic  misconduct  is 
suspected,  the  dean  will  notify  the  President  of  the 
Faculty  Senate  in  writing  in  a  confidential  manner. 
The  dean  shall  also  notify  the  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs  and  Provost  of  the  charge  but  will 
not  discuss  any  details  of  the  charge. 

Committee  of  Inquiry 

The  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate  shall,  within 
(10)  calendar  days  of  receipt  of  the  notification  from 
the  dean,  appoint  three  (3)  faculty  members  to  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  and  notify  the  President  of 
Graduate  Student  Government  or  the  President  of 
the  Student  Body,  as  appropriate,  who  shall  appoint 
a  graduate  or  undergraduate  student,  as  appropri- 
ate, to  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  within  ten  (10) 
calendar  days  of  notification.  The  President  of  the 
Faculty  Senate  shall  also  notify  the  degree  holder  of 
the  formation  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry. 

If  the  Faculty  Senate  President  is  from  the  same 
department  that  awarded  the  degree  involved,  the 
President-Elect  of  the  Faculty  Senate  shall  appoint 
the  Committee  of  Itiquiry.  The  faculty  members 
will  be  appointed  from  departments  which  did  not 
award  the  degree  involved.  The  Committee  will 
elect  its  chairman  from  the  faculty  members  on 
the  Committee. 

For  each  allegation,  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  will 
review  the  complaint  and  any  other  information 
provided  by  the  dean  and  determine  whether  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  formal  charge 
of  academic  misconduct  and  further  investigation 
under  this  policy.  While  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
shall  not  make  a  recommendation  as  to  whether  a 
degree  should  be  revoked,  the  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
review  to  separate  frivolous,  unjustified  or  mistaken 
allegations  from  those  requiring  a  more  detailed  and 
formal  investigation.  The  Committee  of  Inquiry 
will  review  the  evidence  and  must  determine  that 
the  alleged  misconduct  more  probably  than  not 
occurred  in  order  for  the  committee  to  recommend 
a  formal  charge  and  further  investigation. 

Within  thirty  (30)  calendar  days  of  the  formation  of 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  the  Committee  of  Inquiry- 


will  submit  a  written  report  to  the  President  of  the 
Faculty  Senate.  If  the  Committee  of  Inquiry's  report 
finds  that  the  investigation  should  not  proceed,  the 
President  of  the  Faculty  Senate  shall  terminate  the 
investigation  and  notify  the  appropriate  persons.  If 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry's  report  finds  that  a  fonnal 
charge  and  further  investigation  are  warranted,  the 
President  of  the  Faculty  Senate  shall,  within  ten 
(10)  calendar  days  of  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  send  a  copy  of  that  report 
to  the  dean  and  to  the  Committee  of  Investigation 
and  Recommendation.  The  President  of  the  Faculty 
Senate  shall  also  immediately  notify  the  President 
of  Graduate  Student  Government  or  President  of 
the  Student  Body  (whichever  is  appropriate)  that  a 
student  representative  needs  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommendation. 
The  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate  shall  also  notify 
the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry's  recommendation. 
No  details  of  the  charge  will  be  discussed.  Note;  A 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  is  neces- 
sary to  recommend  that  a  formal  charge  and  further 
investigation  are  warranted.  A  tie  vote  means  that 
the  investigation  is  terminated  as  stated  herein. 

Notification  to  Degree  Holder 

The  dean  shall  i.ssue  in  writing,  within  ten  (10)  cal- 
endar days  of  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry,  a  formal  charge  of  academic  misconduct 
to  the  degree  holder.  This  written  notice  shall 
detail  the  factual  allegations  for  the  charge  and 
the  evidence  supporting  the  charge.  This  written 
notice  shall  also  inform  the  degree  holder  that  if  the 
charges  are  substantiated,  the  degree  holder's  degree 
could  be  revoked.  This  written  notice  shall  also 
inform  the  degree  holder  of  his/her  right  to  appear 
at  a  hearing  as  stated  in  this  policy.  The  dean  shall 
also  send  with  this  notice  a  copy  of  this  Policy  and 
Procedure  on  Revocation  of  Academic  Degrees  to 
the  degree  holder.  TTiis  notice  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  accused  in  person  or  sent  by  certified  mail, 
return  receipt  requested. 

Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation 

The  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recom- 
mendation shall  extend  to  the  degree  holder  the 
following  process: 

1 .  Notice  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint 

2.  Notice  of  the  evidence  supporting  the  com- 
plaint 

3.  Notice  of  the  hearing 

4.  The  opportunity  to  present  evidence,  including 
testimony 

5.  The  opportunity  to  hear  the  testimony  against 
the  degree  holder 

6.  The  opportunity  to  ask  questions  of  all  wit- 
nesses 

7.  The  opportunity  to  have  an  attorney  or  advi- 
.sor  present  at  the  hearing;  however,  the  role  of  the 
attorney  or  advisor  shall  be  solely  to  assist  the  partv, 
and  the  attorney  or  advisor  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  participate  actively  in  the  proceedings. 

The  degree  holder  shall  not  be  entitled  to  know 
the  identity  of  the  person(s)  who  originally  made 
the  complaint  unless  that  person  agrees  that  his/her 
identity  can  be  revealed. 
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iJcmii.  Rcnul.illn 


The  chair  ot  iIk-  C'ommillcc  ot  lin  cm  114,11  ion  .iiul 
RccnminonJ,.lionsh,,llintorinilKJcrrccli.>IJcr>.t 
tlKMimciulJ.ncoMl.chcinn^. 

The  Je;\n  nr  liis/hcr  Jcsi^MU-c  shrill  parent  the  ac- 
cusation ajjainst  the  decree  hoLler  at  tlie  hearing 
and  may  have  one  additional  representative  present 
during  the  hearing.  Under  this  section  the  term 
"dean"  is  understood  to  include  the  dean's  designee, 
it  such  a  designation  is  made. 

Tlie  degree  holder  and  the  dean  m.iy  Mihinit  urn  ten 
materials  to  the  Committee  ot  Investigation  .uul 
Recommendation  prior  to  the  hearing.  The  chair  ot 
the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommenda- 
tion shall  make  availahle  the  materials  received  to 
the  other  party  and  to  all  committee  members. 

The  hearing  before  the  C'ommittee  ot  Investigation 
and  Recommendation  shall  be  held  no  sooner  than 
thirty  (  W)  calendar  days  and  no  later  than  ninety 
(90)  calendar  days  after  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  unless  the  degree  holder 
and  the  dean  agree  to  a  different  date.  All  matters 
pertaining  to  the  hearing  shall  be  kept  as  confiden- 
tial as  possible  and  the  hearing  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public.  A  verbatim  record  of  the  hearing  will 
bo  made  and  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  hearing 
record.  The  degree  holder  and  the  dean  shall  be 
responsible  for  having  any  witnesses  they  wish  to 
testify  in  attendance  at  the  hearing.  Witnesses  will 
be  present  only  while  testifying. 

The  chair  ot  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  shall  take  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary during  the  hearing  to  ensure  a  fair,  orderly,  and 
expeditious  hearing.  No  formal  rules  of  evidence  will 
be  followed.  If  any  objection  is  made  to  any  evidence 
being  offered,  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  shall  govern.  Irrelevant,  immaterial,  or 
unduly  repetitious  evidence  shall  be  excluded. 

The  degree  holder  and  the  dean  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  offer  evidence  arid  witnesses  pertinent  to 
the  issues. 

The  dean  shall  present  the  case  against  the  ac- 
cused first.  The  accused  shall  then  present  his/her 

response. 

The  chair  will  allow  each  party  to  ask  questions 
of  the  other  party  and  will  allow  each  party  to  ask 
questions  of  the  other  parry's  witnesses  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  during  the  hearing  as  determined 
by  the  chair.  Member  of  the  committee  may  ask 
questions  of  any  party  or  any  witness  at  any  time 
during  the  hearing. 

Within  fifteen  (15)  calendar  days  t>t  the  conclusion 
ot  the  hearing,  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  shall  submit  a  written  report  to 
the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Pro- 
vost. The  report  shall  contain  findings  and  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  whether  the  degree  holder's  degree 
should  be  revoked.  The  Committee  of  Investigation 
and  Recommendation  must  find  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  serious  acadeinic  misconduct  has 
been  committed  in  order  to  reciimmend  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  degree  holder's  degree.  It  the  Committee 
of  Investigation  and  Recommendation  does  not  find 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  of  serious  academic 
misconduct,  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 


Recomiiuiid.ilion  c.innol  recommend  revoc.iii.in 
ot  the  degree  holder's  degree  and  ihe  in.iiter  shall 
be  clo.sed.  NiUc:  A  majority  vote  of  the  (.^immiltce 
of  Investigation  and  Rect)mmendaiion  is  nece.ssary 
to  recommend  the  reviKation  of  a  degree  holder's 
degree.  Tliis  means  that  a  tie  vote  will  result  in  the 
matter  being  closed. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  report  is  sent  to  the 
Vice  President  (or  Academic  Affairs  aiul  Provost, 
the  chair  of  the  Cronmiittee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  shall  send  a  copy  ot  the  report  to 
the  degree  holder,  the  Dean,  and  other  .ippropriate 
persons  involved  in  the  process. 

It  the  Committee  of  Invest  igation  and  Recommen- 
dation recommends  that  the  degree  holder's  degree 
be  revoked,  the  chair  shall  also  send  a  complete 
copy  ot  the  hearing  record  to  the  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs  and  Provost.  The  hearing  record 
shall  consist  ot  the  transcript  of  the  hearing  and  all 
documents  that  were  submitted  to  the  committee. 
The  chair  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  shall  label  which  documents 
were  submitted  by  each  party  when  forwarding  this 
information  to  the  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  Provost. 

If  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation recommends  that  the  degree  holder's  degree 
be  revoked,  the  chair  shall  also  send  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing  to  the  degree  holder  and 
the  Dean  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  sent  to  the  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost. 

Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  Provost 

If  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation recommends  that  the  degree  be  revoked,  the 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost 
shall  review  the  hearing  record  and  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation. If  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  Provost  decides  that  the  degree  holder's  degree 
should  not  be  revoked,  he/she  shall  notify'  the  de- 
gree holder,  the  dean,  the  Committee  of  Investiga- 
tion and  Recominendation  and  other  appropriate 
persons  involved  in  the  process,  in  writing,  within 
twenty-one  (21)  calendar  days  of  receipt  of  the 
transcript  ot  the  hearing,  and  the  matter  shall  be 
closed.  If  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  Provost  decides  to  recommend  that  the  degree 
holder's  degree  should  be  revoked,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  AcadeiTiic  Affairs  and  Provost  shall  send 
that  recommendation  in  writing  to  the  President 
of  the  Uni\ersity  within  twenty-one  (21 )  calendar 
days  of  receipt  of  the  transcript  of  the  hearing.  The 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost 
shall  send  to  the  President,  along  with  his/her  rec- 
ommendation, the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation's  report  and  the  hearing  record. 
The  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Pro- 
vost shall  send  a  copy  ot  hi.s/lier  recommendation 
to  the  degree  holder,  the  dean,  the  Committee  of 
Investigation  and  Recommendation,  and  other  ap- 
propriate persons  involved  in  the  process. 

If  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Pro- 
vost is  disqualified  from  reviewing  the  case,  the  Dean 
of  Undergraduate  Studies  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
Vice  President  for  Acadeinic  Affairs  and  Provost. 


President 

It  the  We  President  fur  Academic  Affairs  and  Pro- 
vost recommends  to  the  President  that  the  degree 
holder's  degree  !>huulJ  be  revoked,  the  President 
shall  transmit  thai  recunimendatiun  along  with 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  and  the  hearing  record  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  ot  the  Board  of  Tru-stees  within 
thirty  (?0)  calendar  days  of  receipt,  if  the  President 
wishes  to  make  a  recommendation,  he/she  shall 
review  the  recommendation  of  the  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommendation, 
and  the  hearing  record  and  fiirward  his  recommen- 
dation to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  within  thirty  (  30)  calendar  days  of  receiv- 
ing the  recommendation  of  the  Vm-  IVesiiient  tor 
Academic  Affairs  and  Provt)st 

Board  of  Trustees 

The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  send  to  all  trustees  the  hearing  record,  the 
recommendation  of  the  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  Provost,  the  report  of  the  Q)mmittee  of 
Investigation  and  Recommendation,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  if  any.  A  majority  vote 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  a  duly  constituted  Board 
meeting,  is  required  to  revoke  an  academic  degree. 
The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  final. 


Guiding  Principles 


All  actions  taken  by  committees  shall  be  effective 
by  a  majority  vote. 

.AH  investigations,  hearings,  and  actions  shall  be 
kept  as  confidential  as  possible  except  for  notice  of 
any  revocation  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  decision  not  to  proceed  at  any  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings set  forth  in  this  policy  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  original  complaint  was  groundless. 

For  good  cause  shown,  at  the  request  of  either  party 
and  the  approval  of  the  other,  the  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost  shall  extend  any 
time  limit  set  forth  in  this  policy.  Any  such  time 
extension  shall  be  communicated  in  writing  to  all 
appropriate  parties. 

Administrative  Action  if  Degree  is 
Revoked 

It  a  degree  is  revoked  by  the  Board  <.)t  Trustees,  the 
former  student's  transcript  will  be  modified  to  reflect 
that  the  degree  was  revoked,  and  the  former  student 
will  be  informed  of  the  revocation  and  requested  to 
return  the  diploma.  If  the  former  student  was  en- 
rolled in  a  program  requiring  a  thesis  or  dissertation, 
all  bound  copies  will  be  removed  from  the  Clemson 
University  Library.  In  addition,  for  doctoral  stu- 
dents. University  Microfilms,  Inc.  will  be  notified 
and  requested  to  take  appropriate  action. 

Students  whose  degrees  have  been  revoked  may 
be  eligible  to  reapply  tor  admission  according  to 
normal  University  procedures  and  policies  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  reapplication. 
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GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


An  iinJergradLiatc  ,sruJL-nt  whose  enrollment  in  n 
curriculum  occLirs  after  May  15,  2005,  must  fulfill 
the  general  education  requirements  in  effect  at 
that  time.  If  a  student  withdraws  from  the  Univer- 
sity and  subsequently  returns  or  does  not  remain 
continuously  enrolled  (summers  excluded),  the 
requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  of  return  will 
normally  prevail.  Any  variation  in  curricular  or 
general  education  requirements  shall  he  considered 
under  the  curriculum  year  change  or  the  suhstitu- 
t,on  procedure. 

MISSION  STATEMENT 

Academic  institutions  exist  for  the  transmission  oi 
knowledge,  the  pursuit  of  truth,  the  intellectual  and 
ethical  development  of  students,  and  the  general 
well-heiiig  of  society.  Undergraduate  students  must 
be  broadly  educated  and  technically  skilled  to  he 
informed  and  productive  citizens.  As  citizens,  they 
need  to  be  able  to  think  critically  about  signifi- 
cant issues.  Students  also  need  to  be  prepared  to 
complete  imdergraduate  work  and  a  major  course 
of  study.  The  mission  requires  a  high  level  of 
knowledge  about  and  competence  in  the  following 
areas:  communication,  computer  use,  mathematics, 
problem  solving,  natural  sciences,  social  sciences, 
humanities,  and  arts.  Thus  the  mission  of  general 
education  is  to  provide  Clemson  undergraduate 
students  with  a  structured  base  through  v\'hich  these 
needs  can  be  met. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

General  education  requirements  in  some  curricula 
are  more  restrictive  than  those  shown  below. 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society  and  Cross- 
Cultural  Awareness  Requirements  may  be  satisfied 
by  other  General  Education  courses,  as  indicated 
in  the  footnotes  below. 

I.  Communication 

English  Composition 3  credits 

ENGL  103  (ENGL  102  for  transfer  students) 

Advanced  Writing 3  credits 

A  S410,  ENGL  304,  312,  314,  316,  345,  346,  348, 
M  L  402,  THEA  (ENGL)  347,  or  an  approved 
cluster  of  courses 

Oral  Communication 3  credits 

COMM  1  50,  250,  or  an  approved  cluster  of  courses 
such  as  A  S  309,  310,  409,  410;  or  M  L  101,  102 

II.  Academic  and  Professional 

Development 

Participation  in  the  Pilot  Digital  Portfolio  Program 
or  departmental  courses  approved  on  an  interim 
basis  by  the  Undergraduate  Curriculum  Committee 
addressing  the  general  academic  and  professional 
developmeiit  of  the  student 2  credits 


III.  Mathematical,  Scientific,  and 
Technological  Literacy 

Mathematics 3  credits 

EX  ST  222',  301,  MTHSC  101,  102,  106,  108, 
203,  207,  301,  309.  For  Elementary  and  Early 
Childhood  and  Special  Education  majors  t)nly: 
MTHSC  117,  118 

Natural  Science  with  Lab 4  credits 

ASTR  101/103, 102/104,  BIOL  103, 104, 109, 1 10, 
1 11, 120/121, 120/122, 120/123, 120/124,  CH  101, 
102,  105',  106',GEOL  101/103,  102,  112'/114, 
PHSC  107, 108,  PHYS  122/124, 207/209,  208/210, 
221/223,222/224 

Mathematics  or  Natural  Science 3  credits 

Any  general  education  Mathematics  or  Natural  Sci- 
ence course  li.sted  above  or  AGRIC  (EN  SP)  315', 
BIOL  201',  203',  210',  220',  BIOSC  200',  EN  SP 
200',  GEOL  300',  PHYS  240,  S  T  S  216' 

IV.  Arts  and  Humanities 

Literature 3  credits 

Any  200-level  ENGL  literature  course,  CHIN  401, 
FR  300,  304,  GER  306,  ITAL  301 ,  302,  JAPN  401 , 
406,  RUSS  360,  361,  SPAN  303,  311 

Non-Literature 3  credits 

A  A  H  101 ,  2 10-,  A  S  L  305^  CHS  H203,  CHIN 
499,  COMM  369,  402,  ENGL  355,  357,  FR  307, 
G  W  (ENGL)  301,  GER  340,  HUM  301, 302,  306, 
309-,  JAPN  307,  308,  LANG  340,  342,  346,  348, 
356,  (ENGL)  454,  MUSIC  210-,  311,  312,  313, 
314-,  317,  361,  362,  363,  364,  369,  370,  371,  372, 
PHIL  101,  102,  103,  124,  (CHIN)  312,  (CHIN) 
313,  316,  317,  318,  323,  324',  325,  326',  327,  344, 
345',  REL  101-,  102^  301,  302,  306,  307,  RUSS 
340,  ST S  101',  102',  SPAN  307,  308, THEA  210, 
279,315,316,  317,  WS  301 

V.  Social  Sciences 

Selected  from  two  different  fields 6  credits 

A  A  S  301-,  ANTH  201-,  AP  EC  202,  257,  CHS 
H202,  ECON  200,  211, 212,  GEOG  101, 103-,  106, 
HIST  101,  102, 122',  124',  172^  173^  193^  POSC 

101,  102-,  104-,  PSYCH  201,  275',  R  S  301,  SOC 
201,202 

VI.  Cross-Cultural  Awareness 

A  A  H  210,  A  A  S  301,  A  S  L  305,  ANTH  201, 
AP  EC  205',  GEOG  103,  HIST  172,  173,  193, 
HUM  309,  I  S  210,  MUSIC  210,  314,  PO  SC 

102,  104,  REL  101,  102,  or  through  a  University- 
approved  cross-cultural  experience. 

VII.  Science  and  Technology  in 

Society 

AGR1C(ENSP)315,APEC205-,AVS315,415, 
BIOL  201 ,  203, 210, 220,  BIOSC  200,  CHS  H206, 
CH  105, 106,  COMM  307,  EN  SP  200,  ENGL  349, 
EX  ST  222,  FD  SC  214,  GEOL  112,  300,  HIST 
122,  124,  323,  424,  491,  LARCH  116,  MKT  445, 
NURS  333,  PHIL  124, 324,  326, 345,  PKGSC  368, 
PSYCH275,RS(SOC)401,STS101,102, 171, 
216,  499,  THRD  115,221 


VIII.  Distributed  Competencies 

Each  degree  program  will  integrate  into  the  pro- 
gram of  study  competencies  in  the  following  area 
and  provide  an  integration  plan  which  addresses 
competencies  and  implementation:  Ethical  Judg- 
ment; Information  Technology;  Reasoning,  Critical 
Thinking,  and  Problem  Solving. 

'This  course  also  satisfies  the  Science  and  Technoloj^y  in 

Society  Requirement. 
"This  course  also  satisfies  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness 

Requirement. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 
COMPETENCIES 

ThriHigh  the  General  Education  experience  at 
Clemson  University,  undergraduate  students  will 
accomplish  the  following: 

Written  and  Oral  Communication 

Skills 

1 .  Demonstrate  effective  communication  skills  ap- 
propriate for  topic,  audience,  and  occasion 

2.  Write  coherent,  well-supported,  and  carefully 
edited  essays  and  reports  suitable  for  a  range  of 
different  audiences  and  purposes 

3.  Employ  the  full  range  of  the  writing  process,  from 
rough  draft  to  edited  product 

4.  Incorporate  both  print  and  electronic  resources 
into  speeches,  presentatiims,  and  written  docu- 
ments 

Reasoning,  Critical  Thinking,  and 
Problem  Solving 

1.  Summarize,  analyze,  and  evakrate  fictional  ami 
non-fictional  texts 

2.  Differentiate  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning 
processes 

3.  Acquire  and  analyze  information  to  determine 
its  quality  and  utility 

4.  Recognize  parallels  between  and  among  disci- 
plines and  apply  knowledge,  skills,  or  abilities 
learned  in  one  discipline  to  another 

Mathematical,  Scientific,  and 
Technological  Literacy 

1.  Demonstrate  mathematical  literacy  through 
solving  problems,  communicating  concepts, 
reasoning  mathematically,  and  applying  math- 
ematical or  statistical  methods  using  multiple 
representations 

2.  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  principles  and 
theories  of  a  natural  science  and  its  applications 

3.  Explain  and  apply  the  methods  of  a  natural  sci- 
ence in  laboratory  or  experimental  settings 

4.  Apply  information  technologies  to  intellectual 
and  professional  development 

5.  Understand  the  role  of  science  and  technology 
in  society 

Social  and  Cross-Cultural  Awareness 

1.  Develop  an  understanding  of  social  science 
methodologies 

2.  Explore  the  causes  and  consequences  of  human 
actions 

3.  Develop  an  understanding  of  world  cultures  in 
historical  and  contemporary  perspectives 

4.  Recognize  the  importance  of  language  in  cultural 
contexts 
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Arts  and  Humanities 

1.  IVvelop  an  undcrsi.iiKlint,'  of  the  history  and 
cultural  contexts  ot  the  arts  and  humanities. 

2.  Examine  the  arts  and  humanities  as  expressions 
ot  the  human  experience 

^.Experience  and  evaluate  pri)ductions  of  tiie 
performint.;  and  \isuai  arts 

Ethical  Judgment 

1.  Hemonstrate  knowledge  of  what  ethics  is  and 
IS  not,  its  relation  to  academic  integrity,  and  its 
importance  as  a  field  of  study 

2.  Demonstrate  understanding  of  common  ethical 
issues  and  construct  a  personal  framework  in 
which  ethical  decisions  can  he  made  in  a  sys- 
tematic, reflective,  and  responsible  way 

The  Oeneral  Education  competencies  may  be  met 
m  a  variety  of  ways.  In  some  areas,  specific  courses 
will  be  selected  from  a  list  of  approved  courses. 
In  other  areas,  more  flexibility  is  afforded  to  each 
degree  program.  In  all  cases,  the  Undergraduate 
Curriculum  Committee  wmII  be  the  faculty  body 
to  define  approval  criteria,  to  approve  courses  as 
meeting  these  criteria,  and  to  approve  curricula  as 
meeting  these  general  education  requirements. 

All  students  will  place  material  in  an  elecronic 
General  Education  portfolio  to  document  their 
work  on  general  education  competencies.  Infor- 
mation and  instructions  are  available  at  M31CLE. 

demson.edu. 
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MINORS, 

PROGRAMS,  AND 
DEGREES 


Clemson  University  offers  75  baccalaureate  degree 
programs  in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Forestry, 
and  Life  Sciences;  Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humani- 
ties; Business  and  Behavioral  Science;  Engineering 
and  Science;  and  Health,  Education,  and  Human 
Development.  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  programs 
require  completion  of  two  semesters  of  a  modern 
foreign  language. 

MINORS 

A  minor  consists  of  at  least  15  semester  hours, 
with  no  fewer  than  nine  credits  at  the  300  level  or 
higher.  A  student  cannot  major  and  minor  in  the 
same  field  or  acquire  a  minor  that  is  not  allowed 
by  the  degree  program.  In  programs  that  require  a 
minor,  courses  may  not  be  used  to  fulfill  both  the 
major  and  minor  recjuirements.  Courses  used  to 
fulfill  general  education  requirements,  however, 
may  be  counted  toward  the  minor.  Students  arc 
encouraged  to  contact  the  department  offering 
the  minor  for  advising.  A  student  may  specify  one 
completed  minor  on  the  graduation  application  to 
be  recorded  in  his/her  academic  record.  Specific 
requirements  are  detailed  below. 

Accounting 

A  minor  in  Accounting  requires  ACCT  201,  204, 
311,  312,  and  nine  hours  selected  from  300-  or 
400-level  accounting  courses.  Students  planning 
to  pursue  the  Master  of  Professional  Accountancy 
degree  program  should  select  courses  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  school's  graduate  coordinator. 

Adult/Extension  Education 

A  minor  in  Adult/Extension  Education  requires 
AG  ED  403,  440,  445,  and  six  additional  credits 
selected  from  the  following:  AG  ED  407,  428, 
ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  482,  PRTM  308. 

Aerospace  Studies 

A  minor  in  Aerospace  Studies  requires  AS  109, 
1 10,  209,  210,  309,  310, 409,  and  410.  Completion 
of  A  S  Leadership  Laboratory  and  participation 
in  cadet  activities  are  mandatory.  Students  must 
compete  for  an  allocation  and  be  accepted  into 
the  Professional  Officer  Course  before  enrolling 
in  A  S  309. 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

A  minor  in  Agricultural  Business  Man.iijeincnt 
requires  AP  EC  302,  ^09,  319,  and  at  least  two 
courses  selected  from  AP  EC  308,  351,  402,  409, 
433,452,456,460. 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and 
Business 

A  minor  in  Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 
requires  six  credit  hours  selected  from  AG  M  205, 
206,  301,  303;  and  nine  credit  hours  from  AG  M 
402,405,406,452,460. 


American  Sign  Language  Studies 

A  minor  in  American  Sign  Language  Studies  requires 
15  credit  hours  in  A  S  L  above  the  200  level. 

Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

A  minor  in  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  re- 
quires AVS  1 50  and  151;  one  course  selected  from 
AVS  200,  203,  204,  206;  and  nine  hours  selected 
from  AVS  301,  310,  370,  375,  410,  415,  453. 

Anthropology 

A  minor  in  Anthropology  requires  ANTH  201  and 
15  hours  from  the  following  courses:  ANTH  301, 
320, 331,  351, 403, 495, 498,  CHIN  (ANTH)  418, 
JAPN  (ANTH)  417,  LANG  371,  SOC  433. 

Athletic  Leadership 

A  minor  in  Athletic  Leadership  requires  17  credit 
hours  arranged  as  follows:  A  L  349,  350,  353,  361 , 
362,  376,  and  one  of  the  following:  A  L  371,  372, 
373,  374,  375,  377.  Students  must  complete  a 
coaching  internship  or  athletic  administrative 
internship  under  the  direction  of  the  Athletic 
Leadership  Minor  Coordinator. 

Biochemistry 

A  minor  in  Biochemistry'  requires  BIOCH  301 ,  42  3 
or  43 1,  432,  433,  434  ( 1 3  credits),  plus  at  least  two 
credits  from  any  other  biochemistry  courses  at  the 
300  level  or  above,  GEN  (BIOSC)  416,  or  a  section 
of  BIOSC  (MICRO)  493  designated  as  oriented 
towards  biochemistry  or  molecular  biology. 

Bioengineering 

A  minor  in  Bioengineering  requires  at  least  15 
credits  and  must  include  BIO  E  302,  320,  401.  The 
remaining  six  credits  may  be  chosen  from  B  E  3 1 2, 
BIO  E  201,  420,  450,  BIOSC  222,  223,  458,  459, 
CME210,  ME301,302,or308. 

Biological  Sciences 

A  minor  in  Biological  Sciences  requires  15  credits 
and  must  include  both  a  lecture  and  corresponding 
laboratory  in  animal  diversity  (BIOSC  302/306  or 
303/307)  and  a  lecture  and  corresponding  labora- 
tory in  plant  diversity  (BIOSC  304/308  or  305/309); 
remaining  credits  (minimum  of  seven)  must  be 
selected  from  BIOCH,  BIOSC,  or  GEN  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher. 

Business  Administration 

A  minor  in  Business  Administration  requires 
ACCT  201,  ECON  211,  212,  FIN  306,  LAW  322, 
MGT201,MKT301. 

Chemistry 

A  minor  in  Chemistry  requires  CH  101,  102,  and 
1 5  additional  credits  in  Chemistry,  at  least  nine  of 
which  must  be  at  the  300  or  400  level,  selected  in 
consultation  with  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Cluster 

The  Cluster  minor  allows  students  a  somewhat  wider 
choice  of  course  materials  than  is  possible  with  the 
conventional  subject-matter  minor.  The  general 
requirement  for  the  Cluster  minor  is  15  credits  in 
courses  numbered  higher  than  300,  except  where 
noted  differently,  chosen  according  to  one  of  the 
plans  below.  Courses  within  the  student's  major  area 
may  not  be  included  in  the  Cluster  minor. 


C  irtmp  1 — Social  Sciences:  anthropology,  economics, 
geography,  history,  political  .science,  psychology, 
sociology 

Group  11 — Life  Sciences':  biochemistry,  biological 
sciences,  genetics,  microbiology 

Group  III — Physical  Sciences':  chemistry,  geology, 
physics 

Group  IV — Engineering';  courses  in  all  engineering 
majors  plus  engineering  mechanics  and  engineer- 
ing graphics 

'No  course  in  the  1 00  series  is  acceptable  toward  the  minor  and 
nor  more  llian  six  lumrs  in  tiie  200  series  are  acceptable. 

Communication  Studies 

A  minor  in  Communication  Studies  requires 
completion  of  one  of  the  following  options: 
General — COMM  201  (with  a  C  or  better)  and  12 
additional  credits  in  communicatitm  studies,  nine 
of  which  must  be  at  the  300-400  level.  Three 
hours  at  the  400  level  must  be  included. 
Sports  Communication — COMM  201  (with  a  C  or 
better)  COMM  325,  326,  327,  and  425 

Communications 

A  minor  in  Communications  requires  18  credits 

distributed  as  follows: 

Generai  Communications  Option — ENGL  231,  312, 

and  either  COMM  305  or  361,  PHIL  102,  and 

six  elective  credits 
Aat'ertismg  Option— AP  EC  35 1 ,  ENGL  23 1  or  304, 

G  C  104,  PSYCH  330,  and  five  elective  credits 
Commerce  Option— AP  EC  351  or  THRD  468, 

COMM  305  or  361,  ENGL  231  or  304,  MGT 

201,  and  six  elective  credits 
Politics  Option— ENGL  3 1 2  and  either  COMM  305 

or  361,  PO  SO  341,  343,  and  six  elective  credits 

Elective  credits  are  approved  by  the  Chair  of  the 
Department  of  English  or  his/her  repre.sentative. 

Community  Recreation  Management 


mC 


ommunity 


Recreation  M 


requires  PRTM  301  (preferred)  or  101;  PRTM  205, 
241 ,  32 1 ,  and  six  additional  credits  from  PRTM  304, 
307,  308,  317,  352,  391,  403,  421,  441,  452,  455. 

Computer  Science 

A  minor  in  Computer  Science  requires  CP  SC 
212  and  12  additional  credits  in  computer  science 
of  which  at  least  nine  credits  must  be  at  the  300 
level  or  higher. 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

A  minor  in  Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 
requires  AGRIC  104,  CSENV  202,  and  nine  or 
more  credits  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 

East  Asian  Studies 

A  minor  in  East  Asian  Studies  requires  15  credits  of 
which  at  least  six  credits  must  be  at  the  400  level, 
distributed  as  follows:  three  credits  from  Group  1, 
six  additional  credits  selected  from  Group  I  or  from 
Group  11,  and  six  credits  from  Group  III: 
Group  /—CHIN  (ANTH)  418,  HIST  334,  JAPN 

(ANTH)  417,  POSC  372 
Group  //—HIST  330,  333,  PHIL  (CHIN)  312, 
(CHIN)  313,  PO  SC  472,  477,  REL  314,  or  any 
other  approved  courses  selected  from  department 
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(ir.iu/.  lU-'E  A  S  12i,  JAPN  401,  4^)9,  l.ANtl 
401,  any  Chinese  or  Japanese  lan^uaKe  tour>e, 
or  any  other  approved  courses  selected  trmii 
department  list 

C^iuirses  in  Groups  11  an>.l  111  musl  rc|Mesein  a  com- 
hin.ition  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  cour>es. 

Economics 

A  inirmr  in  Economics  requires  ECON  M4,  M5, 
and  nine  additional  credits  from  economics  courses 
nuiuhered  k\^  or  higher. 

Education 

A  minor  in  Education  requires  ED  405,  EH  F  k"^l, 
502,  SM  or  335,  ED  SP  370.  This  mimir  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  for  teacher  certihcatiim 
and  is  not  intended  tor  persons  who  plan  to  teach 
in  i;rades  K-12. 

English 

A  minor  in  Eni;lish  requires  15  credits  in  English 

above  the  st)phomore  lexei,  arranged  as  tollovvs: 

Croup/— ENGL  411 

Group  //—Three  credits  from  ENGL  396,  397, 
407,  408,  410,  414,  415,  416,  417,  418,  444, 
464,  465 

GroK/)  ///—Three  credits  from  ENt^L  398,  399, 
425,426,427,455,463 

Group  IV — Six  additional  credits  aho\e  the  sopho- 
more level,  including;  at  least  three  creiiits  from 
the  400  level 

ncr.irnncut  ccinhi.uion  ol  piolKH.Mii.v  in  compuMtum  i^ 
rctiinred.  (See  Ji.sciission  under  Hnijlish  major.) 

Entomology 

A  minor  in  Entomology  requires  ENT  (BIOSC) 
301  and  12  credits  in  entomology  courses  at  the 
300  level  or  higher. 

Entrepreneurship 

A  minor  in  Entrepreneurship  consists  of  15  cred- 
its including  the  following:  ACCT  201,  ECON 
(MGT)  306  or  314,  and  FIN  306.  Six  credit  hours 
from  one  of  the  following  tracks  are  also  required: 
Planning— MKT  (E  L  E)  314,  IvlGT  (E  L  E)  315 
Experiential— ELE  301,401 
Foi^ndatiom— ECON  (E  L  E)  321,  SOC  (E  L  E, 
PO  SC,  PSYCH)  356 

Note.  Ncit  open  to  biisines.s  majors  except  BA  in  Ecimomics. 

Environmental  Engineering 

A  nuniir  in  Enviriinmental  Engineering  requires 
at  least  15  credits  ,,v  tollous:  EE&.S  401  or  EN  SP 
200,  at  least  six  <.  rcJiis  sck xted  from  Group  1,  and 
at  least  three  credits  from  t  ".roup  II.  The  remaining 
three  credits  may  be  selected  from  either  group. 
All  courses  are  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Engineering 
and  Science. 

Group  /— EE&.S  402,  410,  41 1,  430,  484,  485,  486 
Group//— RE  322, CE  342, 447, CH  22 3, 4 11, 4 13, 
CH  E  40 1 ,  450,  EN  SP  400,  ENTOX  400,  ( BIOSC, 
ENT)  430,  GEOL  408,  MICRO  305,  410 

Environmental  Science  and  Policy 

A  minor  in  Environmental  Science  and  Policy 
requires  at  least  of  18  credits  including  EN  SP  200, 
400,  and  at  least  12  credits  from  the  following: 


C  iidiip  /-  .Si ii'Mii' (im/  /:iiji;inivrmji;;  .it  least  mx  credits 
selected  Irom  BIOSC  410,  441,  442.  44^,  446. 
t  :i  1 4 1 3, CSENV  202,  (B  E)  408, 475, 490,  EE&S 
401 ,  402, 4 30, 485,  ENT  3lV.  ENTt)X  4lXi.  42 1 . 
(BIOSC:.  ENT)  430.  FOR  206,  W  F  B  414 

( iron/)  //— Re.source  Maiuij^ement:  at  least  two  credit.s 
selected  from  AC5RIC  (EN  SP)  315.  R  E  464, 
CME433,CRD357,CSENV  404,  ECON  319, 
EE&S  (R  E,  I  E)  484.  FOR  3 1 5. 406. GEOL  300. 
WEB  306,  (RIOSC)  31 3,  350.  412.  462 

C  iroup  /// — Emironmetitiil  Policy  cnvl  S<KUil  /m/xicu:  at 
least  two  credits  selected  fr.)m  AP  EC  43  3,  EN  SP 
471,472,  HIST  (F&RR)  392,  HLTH  431,  PHIL 
H5,  PSYCH  355,  RS  (SOC)  401,  W  F  R430 

Equine  Business 

A  minor  in  Equine  Rusiness  requires  AVS  1  50,  1  5 1 , 
and  204;  three  hours  selected  from  AVS  301,  310, 
370,  375, 4 10, 41 5, 453;  and  six  hours  selected  from 
the  AVS  309,  385,  386,412.416,417. 

Film  Studies 

A  minor  in  Film  Studies  requires  15  credits  in 
ENGL  above  the  sophomore  level,  arranged  as  fol- 
lows: ENGL  357, 450,  (COMM)  451, 452;  and  one 
oi  the  following:  ART  313,  ENGL  348,  (THEA) 
4  30, 453, 459, 483,  or  other  course  approved  by  the 
departmental  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

Financial  Management 

A  minor  in  Financial  Management  requires  FIN  306 
or  3 1 1 ,  305, 308,  312,  and  one  of  the  following:  FIN 
307,  399,  or  any  400-level  FIN  course. 

Fine  Arts 

A  minor  in  Fine  Arts  requires  HUM  301 ,  302.  and 
1 5  credits  from  the  following  courses,  of  which  at 
least  nine  credits  must  be  in  courses  numbered  300 
or  higher,  and  nt>  more  than  nine  credits  in  any 
discipline:  A  A  H  (all  courses),  ART  (all  courses). 
COMM  369.  ENGL  345, 346. 357. 445. 446.  HUM 
306,  309,  L  S  214.  MUSIC  (all  courses).  THEA 
(all  courses). 

Food  Science 

A  minor  in  Food  Science  requires  FD  S( ."  2 1 4,  40 1 . 
and  eight  additional  credits  in  FD  SC]  or  NUTR 
courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

Forest  Products 

A  minor  in  Forest  Products  requires  15  credits 
which  must  include  at  least  four  courses  selected 
from  FOR  341,  400.  441,  442,  444,  447,  PKGSC 
47 1 .  Other  courses  at  the  300  level  or  above  may  be 
selected  with  a  Forest  Products  advisor's  approval. 

Forest  Resource  Management 

A  minor  in  Forest  Resource  Management  requires 
either  of  the  following: 

1 .  FOR  305.  315. 465.  and  at  le.isi  s,x  .  rcdiis,  .elect- 
ed with  a  forestry'  faculty  ad\  is.  r's  .ippi.  .\  ,i|,  from 
any  forestry  course  (for  a  toi.il  ot  16  liwIiIs) 

2.  A  formal  program  of  study  developed  by  the  stu- 
dent and  forestry  advisor,  containing  a  minimum 
of  1 5  credits  of  forestr>^  courses.  Nine  credits  must 
be  at  the  300  level  or  higher 

Genetics 

A  minor  in  Genetics  requires  GEN  302,  303,  410. 
411,  420.  42 1 ;  plus  BIOSC  335  or  any  other  three- 
credit  GEN  course  at  the  400  level. 
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(ifography 

The  Geography  minor  consists  of  three  credits 
of  geography  at  the  100  level  plus  15  credits  of 
geography  at  the  300  or  400  level.  At  Iciisi  one 
400-level  geography  course  must  Ix-  t.iken.  One  of 
the  following  c<iurses  may  K-  t.ikcn  as  part  of  the 
15-credit.  upper-level  requirement>  but  may  not 
be  substituted  for  the  required  400-level  geogr.iphy 
course:  BIOSC  442.  SOC  (R  S)  471. 

Geology 

A  minor  in  Geology  requires  GEOL  101.  102,  103, 
and  1 2  additional  credits  drawn  from  300-  and  400- 
level  geology  courses.  At  least  one  400-levcl  course 
must  be  included. 

Global  Politics 

A  minor  in  Global  Politics  requires  PO  SC  102  or 
104;  361;  and  12  additional  credits  chosen  from  the 
list  below.  At  least  three  of  these  credits  must  be  from 
Group  I  and  at  least  three  credits  from  Group  II: 
Group  /— Comparatiic  /\jIiiics;  PO  SC  371,  372, 

466,471,472,473,476,477,478 
Group  //— /nterruitional  Politics:  PO  SC  362.  363. 

367,428,457,459 

With  the  approval  of  the  Political  Science  depart- 
ment chair,  PO  SC  310,  31 1,  389.  410.  and  489 
may  be  applied  to  the  requirements  for  the  Global 
Politics  minor.  Students  majoring  in  Political  Sci- 
ence may  not  minor  in  Global  Politics. 

Great  Works 

The  Great  Works  minor  requires  G  W  (ENGL)  301 
plus  one  course  from  each  of  the  following  groups.  A 
minimum  of  nine  credits  must  be  at  the  400  level. 
Group  / — Classical  Civilisation:  Three  credits  from 

ENGL  403, 429,  (COMM)  491 .  HIST  354,  355. 

450.  PHIL  315.  POSC  450 
Group  // — Post-classical  Literature:  Three  credits 

from  ENGL  408.  411.  414,  416,  FR  400,  G  W 

403,  SPAN  303.  401 
Group  III — P/iilosop/i-v,  Religion,  and  Social  Thought: 

Three  credits  from  ENGL  350,  HIST  471.  PHIL 

316.  317.  POSC 450.  REL  301.  302.401 
Group  IV — The  ArLs:  Three  credits  from  A  A  H 

423,  424.  HUM  301.  302.  MUSIC  415.  416. 

THEA  315.  316 
Group  V — The  Scicnce.<i;  ENGL  434 

Health  Science 

A  minor  in  Health  Science  requires  HLTH  298  plus 
12  additional  credits  drawn  from  health  courses  or 
approved  health-relatc\l  courses.  Nine  of  the  1 2  addi- 
tional credit  hours  must  be  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 
At  least  six  of  the  credit  hours  taken  at  the  300-level 
or  higher  must  be  selected  firom  HLTH  courses. 

History 

A  minor  in  Histor>  requires  15  credits  in  history 
at  the  300  and  400  level.  Three  credits  at  the  400 
level  must  be  included. 

Horticulture 

A  minor  in  Horticulture  requires  HORT  101  and  12 
additional  credits  of  honiculture  cour?«s  (excluding 
HORT  271,  408.  471 ).  nine  credits  of  which  must 
be  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 


Minors,  ProKrams,  and  Degn 


Human  Resource  Management 

A  minor  in  Human  Resource  Management  requires 
18  credits  as  follows:  MGT  201, 307, 310, 400;  plus 
two  of  the  following:  MGT  416,  425,  431,  435. 

International  Engineering  and  Science 

The  minor  in  International  Engineering  and  Sci- 
ence, open  to  students  in  any  major  in  the  College 
of  Engineering  and  Science,  requires 

1.  Completion  of  a  foreign  language  through  at  least 
202  and 

2.  Either  (a)  nine  credits  of  engineering  or  science 
courses  at  the  300  level  or  higher  transferred 
from  a  foreign  institution  during  an  approved 
study-abroad  program  of  at  least  three  months 
or  (b)  an  approved  international  internship  or 
research  program  in  engineering  or  science  of 
at  least  three  months  duration,  plus  nine  credits 
chosen  from  300  level  or  higher  foreign  language 
courses;  ECON  310,  412,  413;  and  PO  SC  361, 
362,371,375,472,477,478. 

The  international  study,  internship,  or  research  pro- 
gram must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Associate 
Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  Science. 

Legal  Studies 

A  minor  in  Legal  Studies  requires  15  credits  at  the 
300^00  level,  with  at  least  six  credits  selected  from 
Group  I,  at  least  six  credits  selected  from  Group  II, 
and  the  remaining  three  credits  selected  from  either 
group  at  the  student's  option': 
Group  I'— HIST  328,  329,  496,  PHIL  343,  PO  SC 

432,  433,  SOC  390 
Group  il— ECON  402,  L^W  322,  333,  405,  420, 

499 


'Additional  courses  may  be  approved  by  a  committee  composed 
of  representatives  selected  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities  and  by  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Business  and  Behavioral  Science. 

Management 

A  minor  in  Management  requires  18  credits  as  fol- 
lows: MGT  201,  307,  310,  318,  390,  422. 

Mathematical  Sciences 

A  minor  in  Mathematical  Sciences  tequires  MTHSC 
208  and  1 2  additional  credits  in  mathematical  sci- 
ences courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

Microbiology 

A  minor  in  Microbiology  requires  MICRO  505 
and  eleven  additional  credits  drawn  from  400-level 
microbiology  courses. 


Military  Leadership 


A  minor  in  Military  Leadership  requires  at  least 
15  credits  including  M  L  301,  302,  401,  402,  and 
one  of  the  following:  HIST  390,  NURS  305,  or 
PO  SC  428.  Completion  of  Leadership  Laboratory 
and  participation  in  cadet  activities  are  mandatory. 
(M  L  100  and  200  levels  may  be  taken  concurrently 
in  the  sophomore  year.) 

Modern  Languages 

A  minor  in  Modem  Languages  requires  15  credits  in 
one  modern  language  from  courses  at  the  300  and 
400  levels,  including  at  least  one  literature  course 
at  the  400  level.  In  French,  one  of  the  300-level 


courses  must  be  PR  305.  PR  H438  and  H439  and 
SPAN  H438  and  H439  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
requirements  for  the  French  or  Spanish  minor. 

Music 

A  minor  in  Music  requires  MUSIC  151,  152,  205, 
206,  207,  208,  251,  252;  415  or  416;  four  semesters 
of  ensemble,  totaling  four  credits,  selected  from 
MUSIC  323, 361 ,  362,  363, 369, 370,  37 1 ,  372;  and 
one  three-hour  music  course  at  300-400  level. 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

A  minof  in  Natural  Resource  Economics  requires 
AP  EC  457;  C  R  D  357;  and  three  courses  selected 
from  AP  EC  352,  403,  409,  421,  433,  452,  475, 
CRD{APEC)  412,  ECON  319. 

Nonprofit  Leadership 

A  minor  in  Nonprofit  Leadership  requires  NPL  300, 

390,  490,  and  one  course  selected  from  each  of  the 

following  areas: 

Group  I— COMM  348,  480,  PRTM  308 

Group  11— ED  F  334,  335,  PSYCH  340,  SOC  350 

Group  /!/— HLTH  401,  MKT  428,  429,  PRTM 

421 
Group  /V— MGT  307,  PO  SC  427,  PSYCH  368 
Group  V— HLTH  440,  PHIL  344,  PO  SC  321, 

PRTM  305,  321 

Operations  Management 

A  minor  in  Operations  Management  requires  18 
credits  as  follows:  MGT  201,  310,  390,  400,  404; 
plus  either  MGT  402  or  408. 

Packaging  Science 

A  minor  in  Packaging  Science  requires  18  credits 
and  must  include  PKGSC  102,  202,  204,  and  206. 
The  remaining  nine  credits  may  be  selected  from 
FD  SC  401,  402,  FOR  441,  442,  G  C  405,  406, 
PKGSC  368,  401,  404,  454,  464. 

Pan  African  Studies 

A  minor  in  Pan  African  Studies  requires  15  credits 
at  the  300-400  level  as  follows: 
Group  /—Three  credits  from  A  A  S  301,  498 
Group  II— Three  credits  from  GEOG  330,  HIST 

338,  339,  438 
Group  III— Tliree  credits  from  ENGL  482, 483,  HIST 

311,  312,  PO  SC  381,  SOC  460,  THEA  317 
Group  IV — Three  credits  in  any  approved  course 

in  social  sciences 
Group  V — Three  credits  in  any  approved  course  m 

the  humanities 

Courses  are  to  be  scheduled  in  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  advisors.  Pan  African  Studies  advi- 
sors will  provide  all  affected  advisors  with  a  list  of 
approved  courses  prior  to  tegistration. 

Park  and  Protected  Area  Management 

A  minor  in  Park  and  Protected  Area  Management 
requires  PRTM  270,  330,  474,  and  nine  credits  se- 
lected from  PRTM  320,  403,  (GEOG)  430,  431. 

Philosophy 

A  minor  in  Philosophy  requires  15  credits  in  phi- 
losophy, nine  of  which  must  be  at  the  300-level 
or  above. 


Physics 

A  minor  in  Physics  requires  PHYS  122,  221,  222, 
and  nine  additional  credits  in  physics  courses  at  the 

300  level  or  higher. 

Plant  Pathology 

A  minor  in  Plant  Pathology  requires  PL  PA  3 10  and 
12  credits  from  the  following:  any  300-400-level 
PL  PA  courses,  BIOSC  425,  426,  GEN  (BIOSC, 
MICRO)  418, 1  P  M  401,  MICRO  305. 

Political  Science 

A  minor  in  Political  Science  requires  PO  SC  101  or 
1 02  or  104  plus  1 5  additional  credits  at  the  300^00 
level,  nine  of  which  must  be  selected  from  three 
different  fields  of  political  science  as  follows: 
American  Government— PO  SC  403,  405,  416, 

432,442 
Comparative  Politics— PO  SC  371,  372,  466,  471, 

472,473,476,477,478 
International  Politics— PO  SC  361,  362,  363,  428 
Political  Theory— PO  SC  450,  453 
Public  Policy  and  Public  Administration— PO  SC  302, 

321,421,423,424,430 

At  least  one  400-level  course  must  be  included.  No 
more  than  a  total  of  three  credits  from  PO  SC  310, 
311,  and  312  may  be  applied  to  the  requirements 
for  a  Political  Science  minor. 

Poultry  Science 

A  minor  in  Poultry  Science  requires  AVS  201  and 
12  additional  credits  from  AVS  1 10,  323,  400,  402, 
425,451,452,458. 

Psychology 

A  minor  in  Psychology  requires  PSYCH  201  and  15 
credits  from  PSYCH  275  and/or  300-  and  400-level 
psychology  courses.  At  least  one  400-IeveI  course 
must  be  included. 

Public  Policy 

A  minor  in  Public  Policy  requires  PO  SC  32 1 ,  42 1 , 
and  430,  plus  nine  credit  hours  in  courses  dealing 
with  specific  policy  domains  and  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Political  Science. 

Religion 

A  minor  in  Religion  requires  15  credits,  nine  of 
which  must  be  at  the  300-level  or  above.  PHIL  303 
and  PO  SC  407  may  be  included. 

Russian  Area  Studies 

A  minor  in  Russian  Area  Studies  requires  15  credit 
hours  of  which  three  credits  must  be  in  Russian 
language  courses  at  the  200  level  or  above.  The  re- 
maining twelve  credits  are  distributed  as  follows: 
GroMp  I— three  credits  from  RUSS  307,  340,  360, 

361,398,460 
Group  II— three  credits  from  HIST  385,  386,  387, 

494 
Group  III— three  credits  from  PO  SC  471,  473 
Group  IV — three  additional  credits  from  any  of  the 

courses  listed  above 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

A  minor  in  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
requires  15  credits,  at  least  six  of  which  must  be  at 
the  400  level.  See  History  Department  advisor  for 
list  of  approved  courses. 
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Screcnwritinj; 

A  minor  in  Scrccnwrilinj^  rciiiiircN  15  crcJil;.  in 
ENGL  above  the  sophonma-  level  as  follows:  ENGL 
H8,  557.  44«  (six  credits);  and  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: ENGL  450,  (COMM)  451,  452.  455,  THEA 
(ENGL)  347,  or  other  ctnirse  approved  hy  the  de- 
partmental Director  i>(  Under^jradiiate  Studies. 

Sociology 

A  minor  in  Socii>lo{;y  requires  SOC  201  and  15 
crcvlits  from  sociology  and  rural  sociology  courses 
luimhered  500  or  higher.  At  least  oik-  400-level 
course  must  he  included 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies 

.A  iiunor  in  Spanish-American  Area  Studies  rei.|uires 
(he  eciuivalent  of  SPAN  202,  ECON  410,  plus  12 
credits  distributed  as  follows:  six  credits  from  GE(.Xj 
340,  HIST  540,  541,  342,  440;  and  six  credits  from 
SPAN  508,  511,  (rO  SC)  582,  403.  422,  435. 

Sport  Management 

A  miiu)r  in  Sport  Management  requires  PRTM  254, 
453,  454,  and  nine  additional  credits  in  PRTM,  six 
of  which  must  be  selected  frt)m  PRTM  205,  305, 
507,421,441.452,455. 

Textiles 

A  minor  in  Textiles  requires  15  credits  from  the 
lollowmg:  TEXT  201,  202,  460,  and  any  other  ap- 
proved textile  course  such  as  TEXT  308.  314,  416, 
426,  428,  440,  470,  47 1,472,  475,  476. 

Theatre 

.A  minor  in  Theatre  requires  20  credits  arranged 
.IS  follows:  three  credits  of  dramatic  literature  and 
history  (ENGL 4 10, 41 1,429,  (THEA)  430, THEA 
(ENGL)  347);  three  credits  of  theatre  history 
(THEA  315,  316,  317);  six  credits  in  a  sequence 
(THEA  278/479,  315/316,  (ENGL)  547/447, 
572/472,  576/476.  377/477  or  487  or  497);  six 
credits  in  THEA  at  the  300-400  lesel;  and  two 
credits  of  THEA  279. 

Therapeutic  Recreation 

.-\  minor  in  Therapeutic  Recreation  requires  PRTM 
501  (preferred)  or  101;  311;  and  12  additional 
credits  in  PRTM,  nine  of  which  must  be  selected 
from  PRTM  412,  417,  418.  420. 

Travel  and  Tourism 

A  minor  Travel  and  Tourism  requires  PRTM  501 
(preferred)  or  101;  PRTM  342;  and  12  additional 
credits  selected  from  PRTM  343, 344,  349, 441, 443, 
444,  445,  446,  either  (GEOG)  430  or  447. 

Turf  grass 

.A  minor  in  Turfgrass  requires  CSEN  V  202  ,  HORT 
212,  412,  and  two  of  the  following:  AG  M  402, 
HORT  (CSENV)  433,  PL  PA  (ENT)  406. 

Urban  Forestry 

A  minor  in  Urban  Forestry  requires  a  minimum  of 
16  credits,  distributed  as  ft)llows: 
GrMj,  I— FOR  (HORT)  427, 450, 480,  HORT  208 
Group  11 — A  minumum  of  three  credits  selected 

from  CRP40I,  HORT  308 
Group  IU~A  minimum  of  three  credits  selected 

from  ENT  401  or  HORT  503 


Wiidlitc  and  Fisheries  liiology 

A  minor  in  Wikllitc  ,uk1  l■|^herle^  Biology  requires 
W  F  B  500;  550;  six  additi.>nal  hours  selected  fr..m 
500-level  or  higher  W  F  15  Ci.ur.ses,  except  465  and 
490;  ;ind  three  credits  from  AP  EC  475.  BK^St:  464. 
468,  470.  472,  477.  ENTOX  400,  FOR  415. 

Women's  Studies 

A  minor  in  Women's  Studies  requires  1  5  credits  at 
the  300  and  400  level,  distributed  as  follows: 
CJroup  /—Six  credits:  W  S  301  and  459  or  498 
Group  11 — Six  credits  frt)m  core  courses:  ENGL  380, 

436,  HIST  318,  PSYCH  308,  SOC  461 ,  and  any 

additional  courses  approved  for  Group  II 
Group  III — The  final  three  credits  may  be  earned 

by  taking  <iny  ,ippro\ed  VC'omen\  Studies  minor 

course. 
Courses  selected  in  Groups  11  and  111  must  represent 
at  least  two  disciplines.  Courses  are  tt)  be  .scheduled 
in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  advisors.  The 
Women's  Studies  advisor  will  provide  all  affected 
.uivisors  with  a  list  of  approved  courses  prior  to 
registration. 

Writing 

A  minor  in  writing  requires  1 5  credits  as  follows: 

Business  and  TcchnicYil  Option — AP  EC  35 1  or  G  C 
104,  CP  SC  120,  ENGL  304  or  314,  490,  495 

Journalism  Optioti— ENGL  231,  333,  334,  335;  one 
of  the  following:  AP  EC  35 1 ,  COMM  250,  CP  SC 
120,GCI04,ENGL217,  304,  312,  314,  PHIL 
102,  THRD  468,  and  any  course  apprened  h\  ilu- 
Chair  of  the  English  Department 

Writing  Pedagogy  Option— ENGL  312,  400,  401, 
485,  and  any  300-  or  400-level  writing  course 
offered  by  the  Department  of  English 

(Creative  Writing  Oprion.s 
Drama— ENGL  (THEA)  430,  THEA  (ENGL) 
347,  (ENGL)  447  (six  credits),  and  one  of  the 
following:  ENGL  312,  410,  411 
Fiction— ENGL  345,  432,  445  (six  credits),  and 
one  of  the  following:  ENGL  312, 418, 425,  426 
Poen^'- ENGL  346,  431,  446  (six  credits),  and 
one  of  the  following:  ENGL  312,  416,  417,  444 

PREPROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES 

Clemson  University  will  award  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pre- 
professional  Studies  to  a  student  who  is  pursuing  a 
degree  in  a  professional  school.  The  student  must 
have  also  satisfactorily  completed  three  years  of 
undergraduate  work  in  an  appropriate  curriculum 
<\nd  the  first  year  of  work  in  an  accredited  medical, 
dental,  veterinary,  or  other  accredited  professional 
school,  provided  the  student  fulfills  the  require- 
ments for  the  three-year  prtjgram  as  follows  and 
the  other  specified  conditions  are  met. 

1 .  At  least  two  of  the  three  years  of  preprofes- 
sional  work,  including  the  third  year,  must  be  taken 
in  residence  at  this  University. 

2.  A  minimum  of  three  years  of  undergraduate 
work  (i.e.  preprofessional  school  credit)  must  be 
presented. 

3.  Normal  progress  must  have  been  made  toward 
fulfilling  the  degree  requirement  of  the  curriculum 
m  which  the  student  is  enrolled  at  Clemson. 

4.  The  student  applying  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Preprofessional  Studies 


must  Ix-  recommended  hy  the  college  ut  Clemson 
in  which  the  curriculum  that  he/she  i»  majoring 
as  .1  C;iemM)n  student  is  located  or  by  the  college 
in  which  three  years  ot  normal  progress  toward  a 
degree  can  be  identified. 

5.  If  the  combination  of  preprofcssiimal  work 
taken  and  the  work  in  the  first  year  of  profes.sional 
school  is  equivalent  to  that  which  is  required  in 
some  other  bachelor's  degree  prognim  at  Clems<in. 
the  college  concerned  may  recommend  the  other 
bachelor's  degree. 

The  above  requirements  and  conditions  became 
effective  July  1,  1974.  and  will  apply  to  all  students 
who  satisfy  these  requirements  and  conditions  after 
that  date. 

A  (Jlemson  student  having  left  the  LJniversiry  K-tore 
receiving  the  bachelor's  degree  (prior  to  July  1.  1974) 
and  having  enrolled  immediately  in  an  accredited 
professional  postgraduate  schiuil  may  apply  for  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  Clemson  and  ha\'e  his/lier 
application  considered  on  an  individual  basis.  The 
college(s)  at  Clem.son  considering  the  application 
is  authorized  to  examine  the  student's  entire  record 
in  both  preprofessit)nal  and  professional  studies  and 
exercise  its  own  judgment  concerning  the  three-year 
requirement  for  Preprofessional  Studies. 

SECOND 

BACCALAUREATE 

DEGREE 

To  complete  a  second  baccalaureate  ilegree,  a  student 
must  complete  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  at 
Clemson  in  addition  to  the  greater  number  of  hours 
required  for  either  degree  and  satisfy'  all  course  and 
grade  requirements  for  the  second  degree. 

DOUBLE  MAJOR 

A  student  in  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program 
may  be  awarded  a  single  baccalaureate  degree  with 
a  double  major.  The  two  majors  may  be  within  a 
single  college  or  may  involve  two  colleges  but  are 
limited  to  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  programs. 

GRADUATE  DEGREES 

Graduate  degrees  are  ,i\  .ulable  from  all  tive  colleges 
in  addition  to  several  interdisciplinary  programs. 
Clemson  University  offers  more  than  1(X?  graduate 
degree  programs.  The  degrees  of  l\Ktor  of  Philaso- 
phy.  Education  Specialist,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Science,  Master  of  Agricultural  Education,  Master 
of  Architecture,  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  Master 
of  Business  Administration,  Master  o(  City  and 
Regional  Planning.  Master  of  Construction  Science 
and  Management.  Master  of  Education,  Master  of 
Engineering,  Master  of  Fine  Arts,  Master  of  Forest 
Resources.  Master  ot  Human  Resiuirce  Develop- 
ment. Master  ot  Landscape  Architecture.  Master 
of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management, 
Master  ot  Professional  Accountancy,  Master  of 
Public  Administration,  and  Master  t)f  Real  Estate 
Development  are  awarded  to  students  who  com- 
plete prescribed  graduate  programs. 

Additional  information  is  available  in  the  Grcuhunc 
Aniiouncc'mt.'nt.s. 
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COLLEGE  OF 
AGRICULTURE, 
FORESTRY,  AND 
LIFE  SCIENCES 


The  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sci- 
ences {virtual. clemson.edu/groups/CAFLS/l)  offers  a 
broad  range  of  academic  degree  programs  providing 
A  sound  knowledge  base  and  technical  expertise  in 
the  basic  and  applied  sciences  including  the  life  sci- 
ences. The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  available 
in  16  academic  programs;  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  is 
offered  in  Biological  Sciences. 

Preprofessional  Health  Studies  non-degree  programs 
are  offered  in  Premedicine,  Prepharmacy,  Prereha- 
bilitation  Sciences,  and  Preveterinary  Medicine.  A 
bachelor's  degree  can  be  obtained  by  fulfilling  ad- 
ditional requirements  specified  by  the  University. 

The  undergraduate  academic  programs  include  Ag- 
ricultural and  Applied  Economics  with  a  Commu- 
nity and  Economic  Development  Concentration; 
Agricultural  Education;  Agricultural  Mechanization 
and  Business;  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  with 
concentrations  in  Animal  Agribusiness,  Equine 
Business,  and  Preveterinary  and  Science;  Biochem- 
istry; Biological  Sciences;  Biosystems  Engineering; 
Environmental  and  Natural  Resources  with  concen- 
trations in  Conservation  Biology,  Natural  Resource 
and  Economic  Policy,  and  Natural  Resources 
Management;  Food  Science  with  concentrations  in 
Food  Science  and  Techtiology  and  Nutrition  and 
Dietetics;  Forest  Resource  Management;  Genetics; 
Horticulture;  Microbiology  with  a  Biomedicine 
Concentration;  Packaging  Science;  Turfgrass;  and 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology. 

Minors  are  available  to  students  who  wish  to  broad- 
en their  educational  background  and  enhance  their 
expertise.  (See  page  55  for  acceptable  minors.) 

Scholarships 

A  range  of  scholarships  is  available  to  students  who 
excel  in  their  academic  performance.  Information 
on  scholarships  and  financial  aid  can  be  obtained 
from  specific  departments  in  the  College  or  from  the 
Student  Financial  Office  in  Sikes  Hall. 

Student  Services 

The  college  has  a  comprehensive  Student  Service 
Center  offering  a  career  library,  company  lit- 
erature, career  search  technology,  and  video/audio 
resources. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND 
APPLIED  ECONOMICS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  .Agricultural  and  Applied  Economics  curricu- 
lum emphasizes  a  strong  background  in  economics 
with  applications  to  production  agriculture,  agri- 
business, natural  resources,  and  the  environment. 
Courses  are  also  included  in  basic  agricultural  and 
biological  sciences,  liberal  arts,  and  business. 

Employment  opportunities  for  graduates  in  Agricul- 
tural and  Applied  Economics  are  many  and  diverse. 
Private  sector  opportunities  include  agricultural 
production,  banking,  finance,  marketing,  and  public 
relations.  Public  sector  opportunities  include  na- 
tional/local organizations,  government  agencies, 
educational  institutions,  and  cooperative  extension 
services.  Graduates  have  also  begun  businesses  or  re- 
turned to  family-owned  businesses.  This  major  also 
provides  an  excellent  background  for  professional 
or  graduate  study  in  several  disciplines. 

Students  in  the  Agricultural  and  Applied  Econom- 
ics curriculum  take  a  basic  set  of  courses  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  During  the  junior 
and  senior  years,  students  concentrate  in  one  of  five 
emphasis  areas:  Agricultural  Business,  Economics, 
International  Trade  and  Development,  Production, 
and  Real  Estate.  Students  should  select  an  emphasis 
area  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  205  Agriculture  and  Society 

2  -  C  U  101  University  Success  Skills 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Communication 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  EX  ST  222  Statistics  in  Everyday  Life 

3_-  PHIL  103  Introduction  to  Ethics 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  AP  EC  308  Quantitative  Applied  Economics 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  AP  EC  302  Economics  of  Farm  Management 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
3  -  Agriculture  or  Business  Requirement- 
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Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  309  Econ.  of  Agricultural  Marketing 
3  -  ECON  (MGT)  306  Managerial  Economics  or 

3  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3-  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 
3_-  MKT  ^01  Principles  of  Marketing 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  319  Agribusiness  Management 
3- AP  EC  421  Globalization  or 

3  -  AP  EC  460  Agricultural  Finance 
3  -  C  R  D  335  Leadership  in  Org.  and  Comm. 
3  -  COMM  350  Small  Group  and  Team  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  364  Organizational  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  367  Negotiations  Communication 
3  -  ECON  302  Money  and  Banking  or 

3  -  ECON  315  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  402  Production  Economics 

3  -  AP  EC  452  Agricultural  Policy 

3  -  CSENV  (AP  EC)  426  Cropping  Syst.  Analysis 

3  -  EX  ST  462  Statistics  Applied  to  Economics 

3  -  MGT  507  Personnel  Management 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  456  Prices 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

8  -  Agriculture  or  Business  Requirement^ 

1  -  Elective 

15 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
•See  advisor. 

COMMUNITY  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
CONCENTRATION 

The  program  in  Community  and  Economic  De- 
velopment provides  career  opportunities  for  social 
science  administration,  management,  outreach,  and 
research.  A  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Agricul- 
tural and  Applied  Economics  with  a  concentration 
in  Community  and  Economic  Development  facili- 
tates employment  with  local,  state,  regional,  federal, 
and  international  agencies;  research  and  consulting 
firms;  financial  institutions;  foundations  and  coun- 
cils; public  and  private  utilities;  and  organizations 
requiring  entrepreneurial  skills.  This  major  provides 
an  excellent  background  for  professional  and  gradu- 
ate study  in  several  disciplines. 

Associations  between  natural  resources  and  social, 
economic,  and  political  institutions  are  investigat- 
ed. The  Community  and  Economic  Development 
program  provides  the  conceptual,  analytical,  and 
pragmatic  qualifications  to  succeed  as  economic 
development  specialists.  Students  receive  practical 
training,  and  internships  are  available  to  comple- 
ment coursework. 
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Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

]     C.V  St:  120  Inlu..  to  Ii.li.rmation  Technology 
3  -  MTHSC;  102  Intro,  to  Mathemiitlcal  Analysis 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Reiiuirement' 
3  -  Science  and  Tecli.  in  Society  Requirement' 
3  -  St)cial  Science  Ret|iiiremenf' 
T? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AC'CT  201  Financial  Accounting  C'oncepts 
5  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

5  -  Elective 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Microeconomics  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communic.ition  Requireinent' 

?  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  C  R  D  357  Natural  Resources  Economics 
3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  PO  SC  302  State  and  Local  Government 
3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 
3  -  Behavioral  Science  Requirement'' 


Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  C  R  D  335  Leadership  in  Ory.  and  Commun. 
3  -  ECON  (MGT)  306  Managerial  Economics  or 
3  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
3  -  Behavioral  Science  Requiremenf* 
3  -  Einphasis  Area' 
3  -  Marketing  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  352  Puhlic  Finance 

3  -  C  R  D  336  Community  Development  Methi 

3  -  Behavioral  Science  Requiremenf* 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Planning  Requirement' 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  R  D  (AP  EC)  41 1  Regional  Impact  Analysis 

3  -  EX  ST  462  Statistics  Applied  to  Economics 

3  -  R  S  (SOC)  459  The  Community 

6  -  Einphasis  Area' 


Seccwd  Semester 

3  -  C  R  i:)  (AP  EC)  412  Regional  Economic 

Development  Theory  and  Policy 
3  -  Behavioral  Science  Requiremenf* 
3  -  Comm.  and  Econ.  Dev.  Practice/Applications' 
6  -  Emphasis  Area' 

Is 


120  Total  Semester  Hours 


'Sci-  ( iiiur.il  KJiiciiu.n  Rcqiiin-mc-nis  Tliri-i-  ..I  iIu-h-  ittJii 
Imurs  mu.M  ;ilso  .satLsly  ihr  (.'rovs-C.'iiliiiral  A».lrrm•^^  Ki- 
quircment. 

'POSC  101,  102,  or  sex:  201 

'AP  EC  202,  257.  or  ECON  21 1 

'Silcct  lr..iu  K\>-4t\3-lcvd  courts  m  ANTH,  AP  EC ,  C  R  D, 
C  R  r,  ECON.  MC5T.  MKT,  PO  SC,  PSYCH,  or  SOC. 

'Sec  advJMir. 

"AP  EC  309,  351,  or  MKT  101 

'AP  EC  4W.  C  R  n  ( AP  F(  '^  4'>l ,  or  492 


AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Agricultural  Education  provides  hroad  preparation 
in  agricultural  sciences  and  professional  education, 
including  communications  and  human  relations 
skills,  in  addition  to  required  courses,  students  may 
select  a  minor.  (See  page  55.) 

The  Bachelor's  degree  prepares  students  for  pro- 
fessional education  positions  in  the  mainstreain 
of  agriculture  including  teaching,  cooperative 
extension  service,  and  government  agricultural 
agencies.  The  Agricultural  Education  degree  also 
prepares  students  for  other  educational  work  such 
as  agricultural  missionary,  puhlic  relations,  and 
training  officers  in  agricultural  industry. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  AG  EL^  102  Agric.  Ed.  Freshman  Seminar 

3  -  AG  ED  200  Agricultural  Applications  of 

Educational  Technology 

4  -  BlOl,  103  General  Biology  I 

3  -  PHIL  102  Introduction  to  Logic 

2  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3-4  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 
16-17 

Second  Semester 

1  -  AG  ED  100  Orientation  and  Field  Experience 

3  -  AG  ED  103  Multiculturalism  in  Agric.  Ed. 

3  -  AVS  1 50  Introduction  to  Animal  Science 

1  -  AVS  151  Introduction  to  Animal  Science  Lab. 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
I? 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AG  ED  201  Intro,  to  Agricultural  Education 
3  -  AG  ED  204  Applied  Agriculure  Calculations 
3  -  AG  ED  355  Team  and  Organizational 
Leadership  in  Food  and  Fiber  Systems 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

4  -  CH  105  Beginning  Gen.  and  Organic  ("hem 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AG  ED  203  Teaching  Agriscience 

3  -  AG  M  205  Principles  of  Fabrication 

4  -  CH  106  Beginning  Gen.  and  Organic  Chem. 
3  -  HORT  2 1 2  Introduction  to  Turfgrass  Culture 
1  -  HORT  213  Turfgrass  Culture  Lab. 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
I7 


Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  AG  ED  303  Mech.  Tcchnolog>-  for  Agric.  FJ 

2  -  AG  M  221  Surveying 

3  -  ANTH  201  intriKJuction  to  Antlirop<il(>g> 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
3_-  HORT  303  Landscape  Plants 
18 

Second  Semester 

1  -  AG  ED  Wl  Agric.  Educition  Junior  Seminar 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  HORT  305  Plant  Propagation 
3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 
6  -  Emphasis  Area' 
l6 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AG  EL^  401  Instructional  Methods  in  Ag.  Ed. 
3  -  AG  ED  404  Biotechnology  in  Agricultural  Ed. 
6  -  Emphasis  Area' 

n 

Second  Semester 

12  -  AG  ED  406  Directed  Teaching 
2  -  Emphasis  Area' 
H 
124-125  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  advisor.  Select  one  of  the  folowing  emphasi;,  areas  by  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year;  Teacher  Certification,  Leadership, 
Communication. 

-MTHSC  101,  102,  106,  108,  203,  or  207 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

AGRICULTURAL 
MECHANIZATION 
AND  BUSINESS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 
major  provides  a  program  for  students  who  desire 
training  in  areas  relevant  to  dynamic  agricultural 
enterprise.  The  program  is  organized  with  strength 
in  both  business  management  and  technical  sup- 
port of  agriculture  and  agribusiness.  To  produce 
well  rounded  individuals  with  good  communica- 
tion .skills,  the  curriculum  includes  courses  in  the 
humanities,  social  sciences,  English  composition, 
and  public  speaking. 

Graduates  in  Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Busi- 
ness find  meaningful  and  remunerative  employment 
in  a  variety  of  situations  directly  and  indirectly 
related  to  agricultural  prixJuction,  processing,  mar- 
keting, and  the  many  ser\ices  connected  therewith. 
Farming  and  technical  sales  in  the  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  heavy  equipment  industries  are 
frequently  chosen  careers. 

By  completing  this  curriculum,  graduates  will  have 
fulfilled  the  requirements  for  an  Agricultural  Busi- 
ness Management  minor  or  other  selected  minor. 
Contact  the  Enrolled  Student  Services  Office  to 
have  the  minor  recorded. 


College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences 


Additional  information  is  available  from  the  de- 
partmental offices  or  can  be  found  at  wu'w.clcms(m. 
edulagbioenglagmechlmdex.htm. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

^  -  AG  ED  200  Agricultural  Applications  of 

Educational  Technology 
1  -  AG  M  101  Intro,  to  Ag.  Mech.  and  Business 
4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  1 
4  -  CH  105  Beginning  Gen.  and  Organic  Chem. 

3  '  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

Is 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  106  Beginning  Gen.  and  Organic  Chem. 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
1  -  Elective 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AG  M  205  Principles  of  Fabrication 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

4  -  PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics  or 

3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I  and 
1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Lab. 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Rec^uirement' 

2j  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  '  AG  M  206  Machinery  Management 
3  -  AG  M  303  Calculations  for  Mechanized  Agric. 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Comp.  Graphics 

3  '  Minor  Requirement" 
T? 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  AG  M  221  Surveying 

2  -  AG  M  301  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 

3  -  AG  M  460  Electrical  Systems 

3  -  AP  EC  302  Economics  of  Farm  Management 
3  '  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  Minor  Requirement- 


Second  Semester 

3  '  AG  M  406  Mechanical  and  Hydraulic  Systems 

3  -  AP  EC  309  Econ.  of  Agricultural  Marketing 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement' 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AG  M  402  Drainage,  Irrig.  and  Waste  Mgt. 
3  -  AP  EC  319  Agribusiness  Management 
3  -  Agriculture  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'' 

U 


Second  Semester 

3  -  AG  M  405  Agricultural  Structures  and 

Environmental  Control 
3  -  AG  M  410  Precision  Agriculture  Technokigy 
3  -  AG  M  452  Mobile  Power 
3  -  AG  M  472  Capstone 
3  -  Minor  Rcquirement' 
75 
121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirement,s. 

-See  Agricultural  Business  Management  minor  or  select  otlie 

approved  minor. 
'See  advisor. 
■'See  General  Education  Requirements.  This  course  must  alsi 

satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement. 


ANIMAL  AND 
VETERINARY  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Tlie  curriculum  in  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 
provides  students  with  a  broad  base  of  understand- 
ing of  scientific  principles  and  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  scientific,  technical,  and  business 
phases  of  livestock  and  poultry  production,  process- 
ing, and  marketing.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
hands-on  instruction,  and  students  are  given  many 
opportunities  to  work  with  animals  at  the  Morgan 
Poultry  Farm,  LaMaster  Dairy  Center,  Starkey 
Swine  Center,  Equine  Center,  and  Simpson  Beef 
Unit.  Students  may  choose  from  three  concentra- 
tions: Animal  Agribusiness,  Equine  Busine.ss,  or 
Preveterinary  and  Science. 

Students  choosing  the  Animal  Agribusiness 
Concentration  will  be  prepared  for  careers  in  the 
animal  industries  including  production,  sales  and 
marketing,  business  management,  advertising,  and 
extension.  Students  in  the  Equine  Business  Con- 
centration will  be  prepared  for  careers  as  trainers, 
managers,  riding  instructors,  sales  representatives, 
etc.  Students  selecting  the  Preveterinary  and  Sci- 
ence Concentration  will  meet  the  requirements 
for  most  veterinary  schools,  graduate  schools,  and 
medical  and  dental  schools.  Students  with  South 
Carolina  residency  may  compete  for  slots  at  the  Mis- 
sissippi State,  Tuskegee,  and  University  of  Georgia 
Colleges  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

ANIMAL  AGRIBUSINESS 
CONCENTRATION 


Fresh 


man 


Year 


First  Semester 

1  -  AVS  100  Orientation  to  AVS 

3  -  AVS  150  Introduction  to  Animal  Science 
1  -  AVS  151  Intro,  to  Animal  Science  Lab. 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I  or 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  1 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
16-17 


Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II  or 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemfstry 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  MTHSC  101  Essen.  Math,  for  Informed  Soc.  or 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysis  or 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

2  -  AVS  Techniques  Requirement' 
16-18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Ect)nomics 

3  -  AVS  3 1 2  Forages  and  Grazing  Systems 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

2  -  AVS  Techniques  Requirement- 


Second  Semester 


-AVS  310  Animal  Health 

-  AVS  Evaluation  Requirement' 

-  AVS  Techniques  Requirement' 

-  Departmental  Requirement'' 

-  Social  Science  Requirement' 

-  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  AVS  301  Anat.  and  Phys.  of  Domestic  Animals 

3  -  AVS  370  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 

3  -  AVS  470  Animal  Genetics 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 

3  -  Departmental  Requirement'' 

l6 


Second  Semester 

3  -  AVS  375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 
AVS  413  Animal  Products 
AVS  453  Animal  Reproduction 
AVS  Techniques  Requirement- 
Departmental  Requirement'' 
Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement' 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1 2  -  AVS  360  Advanced  Internship 

Second  Semester 

2  -  AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics 

3  -  AVS  410  Domestic  Animal  Behavior 

3  -  AVS  415  Contemporary  Issues  in  Animal  Sci. 

4  -  AVS  417  Animal  Agribusiness  Development 
4  -  AVS  450  Animal  Production  Systems 

l6 

123-126  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Re- 
quirement. 

^AVS  200,  201,  203,  204,  or  206 

'AVS302,  309,  3n,or323 

^AG  M  402,  405,  410,  AP  EC  302,  309,  319,  351,  409,  420, 
421, 433, 452, 456, 460,  AVS  444, 455,  CSENV  202,  ECON 
211,  212,  MGT  201,  307,  MKT  301,  SPAN  101,  or  102 
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EQUINE  BUSINESS 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  AVS  k\H>icnt,it.onto  AVS 

^  -  AVS  150  liiiroJiKtion  to  Animal  Science 

1  -  AVS  151  Intro,  to  Animal  Science  LaK 
4  -  BIOL  10?  CK-neral  Biology  I  m 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  BioKw  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

5  -  Arts  anJ  1  lum.iiiilies  (Non-Lit.)  RcquirciiK'ii 
16-17 

Second  Semester 

2  -  AVS  204  Hor.sc  Care  Techniques 
4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II  or 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biolosy  II 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

?  -  ENGL  105  Accelerated  Composition 

5  -  MTHSC:  101  Es,scn.  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 

?  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysis  or 
4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variahle  1 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accountins  Concepts 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

3  -  AVS  ?12  Forages  and  Grazing  Systems 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Ret^uirement' 

2  -  AVS  Techniques  Requirement' 

H 

Second  Semester 

2  -  AVS  309  Principles  of  Equine  Evaluation 

3 -AVS  310  Animal  Health 

2  -  AVS  Techniques  Requirement- 

3  -  Departmental  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requiremeiit' 
3  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  AVS  205  Horsemanship  I 

4  -  AVS  301  Anat.  and  Phys.  of  Domestic  Anima 

3  -  AVS  370  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 
3  -  AVS  470  Animal  Genetics 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AVS  375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 
3  -  AVS  410  Domestic  Animal  Behavior 
3  -  AVS  453  Animal  Reproduction 

2  -  AVS  Techniques  Requirement' 

3  -  Departmental  Requirement' 
3_-  Elective 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  AVS  385  Equine  Behavior  and  Training 

2  -  AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics 

4  -  AVS  416  Equine  Exercise  Physiology 
?  -  AVS  Experience- Based  Activity'' 

3  -  Departmental  Requirement' 
14 


Second  Semester 

4  -  AVS  412  Advanced  Equine  Management 

3  -  AVS  415  Contemporary  Issues  in  Animal  Sci. 

4  -  AVS  417  Animal  Agrihusiness  Development 
3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Reuiiirement' 


122-125  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Sec  General  EJucaiion  Rcquireim'ni>.  Three  ol  il)e>e  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Crovs-C.'iiliur.il  Awatelu•■»^  Re- 
quirement. 

•AVS  200,  201,  20V  or  206 

'AG  M  402,  405,  410,  AP  EC  302,  30'J,  ^\*),  351,  409,  420. 
421. 433, 452, 456. 460,  AVS 444, CSENV  202,  ECON  211. 
212,  MGT  201,  307,  MKT  301.  SPAN  101.  ..r  102 

'.AVS  441,  442.  44?,  or  4^1 


PREVETERINARY  AND 
SCIENCE  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  AVS  100  Orientation  to  AVS 

3  -  AVS  150  Introduction  to  Animal  Science 

1  -  AVS  151  Intro,  to  Animal  Science  Lah. 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  1  or 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  1 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
16-17 

Second  Semester 

4 -BIOL  104General  Biology  II  or 
5 -BIOL  111  Principles  of  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
?  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysis  or 
4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variahle  1 

2  -  AVS  Techniques  Requiremeiit- 
16-18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lah. 
3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Lah. 

3  -  Arts  and  Huinanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

2  -  AVS  Techniques  Requirement- 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 
1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lah. 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

1  -  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lah. 

2  -  AVS  Evaluation  Requirement'  m 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
2  -  AVS  Techniques  Requirement^ 
15-16 


Junior  ^car 
First  Semester 

4  -  AVS  501  Anat.  and  Phys.  of  IXitncstic  AnmviU 

5  -  AVS  570  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 
5    BiCX.H  50!  Molecular  BuHrhemistry  ..r 

5  -  BI(.X:H  406  Physiological  Chemistry 
5  -  GEN  502  Molecular  and  ticncral  Genetics 
I  -  GEN  505  Molecular  and  Gen.  Genetics  Lah. 
14 

Second  Semester 

5 -AVS  5 10  Animal  Health 

5  -  AVS  375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 

3  -  AVS  453  Animal  ReprthJuction 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 

5  -  Departmental  Requirement* 


Senior  Year 
First  Semester 

2  -  AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 
3  -  AVS  Experienced- Based  Activity' 

2  -  AVS  Techniques  Requirement- 

3  -  Departmental  Requiremenf" 

n 

Second  Semester 

5  -  AVS  410  Domestic  Animal  Behavior 

3  -  AVS  413  Animal  Products 

3  -  AVS  415  Contemporary  Issues  in  Animal  Sci. 

3  -  Departmental  Requirement* 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

15 

121-125  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Six  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy'  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and 
Science  and  Technology  in  StKiety  Requirements. 

-AVS  200.  201,  203.  204.  or  206 

'Select  AVS  302.  (FDSC)  304.  309.  311, or  323.  One  of  these 
courses  in  comhination  with  .WS  406  will  satisfy'  the  General 
Education  Oral  Communication  Requirement. 

'ACCT  201 .  AVS  41 1. 41 7,  444. 450,  455. 470,  BIOSC  432, 
433, 440. 450. 456, 457, 461, 462, 464, 468, 472, 477,  (AVS) 
480, MGT 201,  307, MICRO  407,411,  (AVS.  B10SC)414, 
416,  or  MKT  301 

*AVS  441,  442,  443,  or  491 


BIOCHEMISTRY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Biochemistry  is  the  study  of  the  molecular  basis  of 
life.  T)  coinprehend  current  biochemical  informa- 
tion and  make  future  contributions  to  our  molecular 
understandirig  of  lite  priKesses.  students  must  obtain 
a  broad  background  in  biology-  and  a  firm  foundation 
in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics.  This  is  the 
basis  of  the  bicKhemistry  curriculum. 

The  program  provides  an  excellent  educational 
background  for  professional  school  (medicine, 
dentistry,  or  veterinary  medicine)  and  graduate 
school  in  biixrhemistry,  molecular  biology,  or  an- 
other biological  science  discipline.  Graduates  will 
find  employment  opportunities  in  the  research  and 
ser\'ice  programs  oi  universities,  medical  schcxils, 
hospitals,  research  institutes,  and  industrial  and 
government  laboratories. 
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College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Lite  Sciences 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  BIOCH  103  Careers  in  Biochem.  and  Genetics 
5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

4^  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
14 

Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
4_-  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.' 

3  '  GEN  302  Molecular  and  General  Genetics 

1  -  GEN  303  Molecular  and  Gen.  Genetics  Lab. 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

1  -PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 

3-4  -  Advanced  Mathematics  Requirement'^ 

15-16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  Molecular  Biochemistry 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.' 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  431  Physical  Approach  to  Biochem. 

2  -  BIOCH  433  General  Biochemistry  Lab.  I 

3  -  CH  330  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry'* 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  Science  Requirement' 
14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  432  Biochemistry  of  Metabolism 

2  -  BIOCH  434  General  Biochemistry  Lab.  II 

3  -  BIOCH  436  Nucleic  Acid  and  Protein  Biosyn. 
3  -  PHIL  326  Science  and  Values 

3  -  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  491  Special  Problems  in  Biochemistry'' 
3 -BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

3  -  GEN  440  Bioinformatics 

4  -  Elective' 
13 


Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  491  Special  Problems  in  Biochemistry' 

2  -  BIOCH  (GEN)  493  Senior  Seminar 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement** 
6  -  Elective' 


120-121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'CH  225  may  substitute  for  CH  227,  and  CH  226  may  .substi- 
tute for  CH  228.  In  both  cases,  the  additional  hour  of  credit 
counts  toward  a  science  requirement. 

'EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  206,  301,  or  302 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

''CH  331  may  be  substituted. 

'Select  from  CH  41 1,  ENT  (GEN)  495,  GEN  (BIOSC)  405, 
410,  (BIOSC)  416,  (BIOSC,  MICRO)  418, 420, 450,  HORT 
(BIOSC,  GEN)  465,  MICRO  415.  Other  courses  must  be 
approved  by  advisor. 

"To  be  taken  over  two  semesters  with  the  same  facully 
member 

'A  two-semester  sequence  of  a  foreign  language  is  strongly 
recommended. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  This  course  must  also 
satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement, 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Biology  encompasses  the  broad  spectrum  of  the 
modern  life  sciences,  including  the  study  of  all 
aspects  of  life  from  the  structure  and  function  of 
the  whole  organism  down  to  the  subcellular  levels 
and  up  through  the  interactions  of  organisms  to  the 
integrated  existence  of  life  on  the  entire  planet. 
Descriptive,  structural,  functional,  and  evolution- 
ary questions  are  explored  through  the  hierarchy 
of  the  organization  of  life.  Applications  of  current 
advances  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  man  and 
society,  to  nature  and  the  continuation  of  earth  as 
a  balanced  ecosystem,  and  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  place  of  natural  science  in  our  cultural  heritage 
receive  emphasis. 

Majors  in  Biological  Sciences  receive  classroom, 
laboratory,  and  field  training  in  biology  with  an 
emphasis  on  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics 
as  necessary  tools.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Biological  Sciences  curriculum  prepares  students 
for  graduate  study  in  any  of  the  life  science  areas 
(such  as  agricultural  sciences,  biochemistry,  botany, 
cell  and  molecular  biology,  conservation,  ecology 
and  environmental  science,  entomology,  forestry, 
genetics,  industrial  and  regulatory  biology,  micro- 
biology, morphology,  physiology,  wildlife  biology, 
and  zoology,  for  the  health  professions  (medicine, 
dentistry,  etc.),  veterinary  medicine;  and  for  sci- 
ence teaching. 

Combined  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Biological  Sciences/Master  of 
Science  in  Bioengineering 

Under  this  plan,  students  may  reduce  the  time 
necessary  to  earn  both  degrees  by  applying  graduate 
credits  to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  program 
requirements.  See  Academic  Regulations  in  this  cata- 
log for  enrollment  guidelines  and  procedures. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  obtain  the  specific  re- 
quirements for  the  dual  degree  from  the  Depattment 


of  Biological  Sciences  or  Bioengineering  as  early  as 
possible  in  their  undergraduate  program  as  a  number 
of  required  courses  have  prerequisites  not  normally 
taken  by  Biological  Sciences  majors. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I ' 

1  -  BIOSC  101  Frontiers  in  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Communication 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

17 

Second  Semester 

BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II' 


BIOSC  102  Frontiers  in  Biology  II 
CH  102  General  Chemistry 
ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry  and 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.  or 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry 

4  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement' 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement 

4  -  Biochemistry  or  Genetics  Requirement'' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry  or 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 

4  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement^ 
4  -  Biochemistry  or  Genetics  Requirement'' 

4  -  Major  Requirement' 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology 

3 -BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

2  -  BIOSC  462  Cell  Biology  Lab. 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I  and 
1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Lab.  or 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I  and 
_  1- PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PHIL  324  Philosophy  of  Technology  or 

3  -  PHIL  326  Science  and  Values 
3  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II  and 
1  -  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lab.  or 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II  and 

1- PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

5  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
115 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 
2  -  BIOSC  (MICRO)  493  Senior  Seminar 
13  -  Major  Requirement' 

15 
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Second  Semester 
12  -  Major  Requirement^ 
3  -  Social  Science  Retimremenr 

Is 


124  Total  Scine> 


'\MO\.  1 10;ind  1 1 1  .in- MroiiKly  rccoinincndcd; however,  BIOL 
10 1  nuiy  -.ubstitutc  for  BIOL  1 10,  and  BIOL  104  may  suhsti- 
uiti'  for  BIOL  111.  The  remaining  1-2  credits  required  must 
Iv  satistied  by  completinj;  1-2  extra  crevlits  from  dcpanmeiital 
course  offerings  at  the  300  level  or  above.  See  .ulvivor 
Ai  least  one  lecture  and  associated  laboratory  inuM  be 
ciimpleted  for  both  Animal  Diversity  (BIOSC  302/306  or 
BIOSC  303/307)  and  fi>r  Plant  Diversity  (BIOSC  304/308 
or  BIOSC  305/309). 

'See  Oenenil  Education  Requireinents.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Re- 
quirement. 

'At  least  one  lecture  ,mJ  associated  laboratory  must  be  com- 
pleted for  both  BioclKinistrv  (BIOCH  301/302  or  305/306) 
and  for  CK-nciics  ((iHN  kWOl  or  302/303).  CH  228  may 
be  substituted  tor  BIOCI 1  502  or  306. 

*See  advisor.  Select  one  lecture/lab  combination  from  each 
of  the  following  fields: 

Ecology— BIOSC  443/41 1, 441/445,  446/447,  470/471 
Physiology— BIOSC  401/402,  459/460, 475/476 
The  remaining  courses  may  be  selected  from  BIOCH  302, 
MICRO  505.  or  any  BIOSC:,  BOX  or  ZOOL  courses  at  the 
300-level  or  higher. 


ENTOMOLOGY  EMPHASIS 
AREA 

See  Bachelor  of  Sciena:  airriculwn  for  freshman  year 
requirements. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry  and 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.  or 
4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry 

4  -  ENT  (BIOSC)  301  In.sect  Biol,  and  L^iversity 

5  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
4  -  Riocheniistrv  or  CV'iietics  Reciuirement 

T^ 

Second  Semester 

?  -  BIOSC  304  Biology  of  Plants  and 
1  -  BIOSC  308  Biology  of  Plants  Practicum  or 
3  -  BIOSC  305  Biology  of  Algae  and  Fungi  ai\d 
1  -  BIOSC  309  Algae/Fungi  Practicum 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry  or 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 

4  -  Biochemistry  or  Genetics  Requirement- 
4  -  Major  Requirement' 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology 
5  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  1  ami 

1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Lab.  or 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1  ami 
1  -PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 

4  -  Entomology  Requirement'' 
14 


Second  Semester 

3 -PHIL  324  Philosophy  ol  Fechnologytn- 

3     PHIL  326  Science  and  Values 
?  -  PHYS  208  CJeneral  Physics  II  and 

1  -  PHYS  210  General  Physics  11  Lab.  in- 

3  -  PI  lYS  22  1  Physics  with  Calculus  II  and 

1  -PHYS  22  3  Physics  Lab.  II 
3  -  Entomology  Requirement^ 
3  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

2  -  BIOSC  462  Cell  BioL)gy  Lab. 

2  -  BIOSC  (MICRO)  493  Senior  Seminar 

4  -  Entomology  Requirement'' 
4  -  Major  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Entomology  Requirement'' 
9  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

1 24  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  cred- 
its hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awarene.ss 
Requirement. 

'At  least  one  lecture  and  associated  laboratory  must  be  com- 
pleted for  K)th  Biochemistry  (BIOCH  301/302  or  305/306) 
and  for  Genetics  (GEN  300/301  or  302/303).  CH  228  may 
be  substituted  for  BIOCH  302  or  306. 

'See  advisor  Select  one  lecture/lab  combination  from  each  of 
the  following  fields.  BIOSC  475  and  476  are  recommended 
to  satisfy  the  Physiology  Requirement. 
Ecology— BIOSC  443/4 1 1 ,  44 1/445, 446/447,  470/47 1 
Physiology— BIOSC  401/402,  459/460, 475/476 
The  remaining  courses  may  be  selected  from  BIOCH  302, 
MICRO  305,  or  any  BIOSC,  BOX  or  ZOOL  courses  at  the 
300  level  or  higher. 

'ENT  (BIOSC)  400,  (BIOSC)  415.  and  seven  additional 
credits  selected  from  ENT  300,  308. 401 ,  404, 407,  ( BIOSC) 
436,  (BIOSC)  455,  (BIOSC.  'W  F  B)  469. 490.  (GEN)  495, 
PL  PA  (ENT)  406 

TOXICOLOGY  EMPHASIS  AREA 

See  Bachelor  of  Science  curriculum  for  freshman  year 
requirerrients. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  210  Introduction  to  Toxicology 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry'  and 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.' or 
4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry 

4  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement- 
4  -  Biochemistry  or  Genetics  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry'  or 

3  -  Major  Requirement^ 

4  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement' 
4  -  Biochemistry  or  Genetics  Requirement' 

4  -  Major  Requirement'' 
15 


Junit)r  ^tar 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC ;  3  35  Evolutionary  Rio!og>' 

3  -  ENtJL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  ENTOX  (BIOSC,  ENT)  4WToxicoicw 

3  -  PHYS  207  Cieneral  Physics  I  and 

I  -  PHYS  209  CJeneral  Physics  I  Lab.  ,n 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I  and 

I  -PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 
3  -  Major  Requirement' 
T6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  (I  and 

1  -  PHYS  210  CJener.il  Physics  II  Lab.  ur 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  C:alculus  II  and 
1  -PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement^ 

4  -  Major  Requirement* 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'' 
H 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3-  BIOSC  46 1  CelIBioIog>' 

2  -  BIOSC  462  Cell  Biology  Lab. 

2  -  BIOSC  (MICRO)  493  Senior  Seminar 

3  -  CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis 

1  -  CH  317  Quantitative  Analysis  Lab. 

3  -  Major  Requirement'' 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  4 1  3  Chemistry  of  Aqueous  Systems  or 
3-  ENTOX  421  Chemical  Sources  and  Fate  in 
Environmental  Systems 

3  -  PHIL  324  Philosophy  of  Technology'  or 

3  -  PHIL  326  Science  and  Values 

4  -  Major  Requirement^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Toxicology  Requirement'' 

l6 

1 24  Total  Semester  Hours 

'CH  223/227  and  224  are  recommended. 

-'At  least  one  lecture  and  associated  laboratory  must  be 
completed  for  both  Animal  Diversity  (BIOSC  302/306  or 
BIOSC  303/307)  and  for  Plant  Diversity  (BIOSC  304/308 
or  BIOSC  305/309). 

'At  least  one  lecture  and  associated  laboratory  must  he  com- 
pleted for  both  BuKhemistry  (BIOCH  301/302  or  305/306) 
and  for  Genetics  (GEN  300/301  or  302/303).  CH  228  may 
be  substituted  for  BIOCH  302  or  306. 

'See  advisor.  Select  one  lecture/lab  combination  from  each  oi 
the  following  fields.  BIOSC  459/460  or  475/476  are  recom- 
mended to  satisfy  the  Physiology  Requirement. 
Ecology— BIOSC  443/41 1,  441/445,  446/447.  470/471 
Physiology— BIOSC  401/402. 459/460.  475/476 
Tlie  remaining  courses  may  be  selected  from  BIOCH  302. 
MICRO  305.  or  any  BIOSC.  BOX  or  ZOOL  courses  at  the 
300-level  or  higher.  BIOSC  441  and  MICRO  305  are  recom- 
mended. 

*Sce  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Re- 
quirement. 

"Any  400-level  ENTOX  couBt 
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College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Lite  Sciences 


BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Biological  Sciences  pro- 
vides a  strong  foundation  in  biology  and  is  ideal 
for  students  desiring  a  liberal  education  emphasiz- 
ing an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  life  sciences. 


Freshi 


Year 


First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I' 

1  -  BIOSC  101  Frontiers  in  Biology  I 

CH  101  General  Chemistry 

COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Communication 
_  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 
17 

Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  IP 
1  -  BIOSC  102  Frontiers  in  Biology  11 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  11  or 

3_-  MTHSC  301  Statistical  Methods  1 

16-17 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry^ 
4  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement' 
4  -  Biochemistry  or  Genetics  Requirement'' 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement^ 
l6 

Second  Semester 

4  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement- 
4  -  Biochemistry  or  Genetics  Requirement'' 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement' 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology 
3 -BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Major  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  PHIL  324  Philosophy  of  Technology  or 

3  -  PHIL  326  Science  and  Values 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Major  Requirement' 
6  -  Minor  Requirement'' 
H 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  BIOSC  (MICRO)  493  Senior  Seminar 

3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  1 

1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  1  Lab. 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement'' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement* 

T? 


Second  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

1  -  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lab, 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement" 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

16 

1 25-1 26  Total  Semester  Hours 

'BIOL  1 10  ;mJ  1 1 1  iire  strongly  recommended;  however,  BIOL 
103  may  substitute  for  BIOL  1 10,  and  BIOL  104  may  siiKsri- 
tute  for  BIOL  111.  The  remaining  1-2  credits  required  must 
he  satisfied  hy  completing  1-2  extra  credits  from  departmental 
course  offerings  at  the  300  level  or  ahove.  See  advisor. 

■CH  223,  227,  and  224  may  be  substituted  for  CH  201 ,  Most 
professional  health  sciences  schools  require  two  semesters  of 
organic  chemistry  with  laboratory. 

'At  least  one  lecture  and  associated  laboratory  must  be 
completed  for  both  Animal  Diversity  (BIOSC  302/306  or 
BIOSC  303/307)  and  for  Plant  Divesity  (BIOSC  304/308 
or  BIOSC  305/309). 

■■At  least  one  lecture  and  associated  laboratory  must  be  com- 
pleted for  both  Biochemistry  (BIOCH  301/302  or  305/306) 
and  for  Genetics  (GEN  300/301  or  302/303).  CH  228  may 
he  .substituted  for  BIOCH  302  or  306. 

'Four  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  same  modern  foreign 
language  are  required. 

"See  page  55  for  appri)ved  minors. 

'See  advisor.  Select  one  lecture  course  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing fields: 

Ecology— BIOSC  441,  445,  446,  470 
Physiology)— BIOSC  401,  459,  475 

The  remaining  courses  must  be  selected  from  MICRO  305 
or  other  BIOSC,  BOT,  or  ZOOL  courses  at  the  300-IeveI  or 
higher. 

"See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Re- 
quirement. 


BIOSYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Biosystems  Engineering  program  is  adminis- 
tered jointly  with  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Science.  See  page  82  for  the  curriculum. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Environmental  and  Natural  Resources  curricu- 
lum produces  professionals  who  have  a  broad-based 
knowledge  in  natural  resources  and  an  ability  to 
interact  with  other  resource  professionals  to  provide 
thoughtful  solutions  to  environmental  and  natural 
resource  problems.  The  world  is  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  natural  resources,  but  the  problems 
associated  with  their  conservation  are  immense. 
Protection  of  rare  and  endangered  species,  prevent- 
ing and  controlling  invasions  of  exotics,  protecting 
old  growth  forests,  restoring  degraded  ecosystems, 
and  balancing  the  resource  demands  of  industry 
and  the  public  are  some  of  the  environmental  issues 
which  are  enmeshed  in  politicized  environments. 

Three  concentations  are  offered  within  the  En- 
vironmental and  Natural  Resources  major.  The 
Conservation  Biology  Concentration  is  oriented 
toward  students  who  desire  a  greater  exposure  to 


taxa,  their  habitats  and  their  interrelationships.  Tlie 
Natural  Resource  and  Economic  Policy  Concentra- 
tion prt)vides  more  in-depth  study  in  economics  and 
policy  applications.  The  Natural  Resources  Man- 
agement Concentration  emphasizes  both  resource 
management  and  negotiation  skills. 

Graduates  in  Environmental  and  Natural  Resources 
are  well-prepared  for  further  graduate  studies  in 
natural  resources  and  related  fields.  Potential  public 
sector  employers  of  graduates  include  federal,  state, 
and  municipal  resource  management  agencies,  pri- 
vate industries  impacting  land  and  water  resources, 
environmental  management  consulting  firms,  and 
various  environmental  advocacy  groups. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 
4  -  CH  105  Beginning  Gen.  and  Organic  Chem.' 
1  -  E  N  R  101  Intro,  to  Env.  and  Natural  Res.  I 
3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

3  -  Elective 

Ts 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  11 

4  -  CH  106  Beginning  Gen.  and  Organic  Chem.' 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

1  -  F  N  R  102  FNR  Freshman  Portfolio 

3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement^ 

15 

'Students  planning  to  take  Organic  Chemistry  should  substi- 
tute CH  101  and  102  and  must  satisfy  the  General  Education 
Science  and  Technology  in  Society  Requirement  through 
another  course. 

'AG  ED  200,  CP  SC  120,  or  other  course  approved  by  advisor 

CONSERVATION  BIOLOGY 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  257  Nat.  Res.,  Environment,  and  Econ. 

4  -  BIOSC  320  Field  Botany  or 

2  -  FOR  205  Dendrology  and 

3  -FOR  221  Forest  Biology 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
16-17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  GEN  300  Fundamental  Genetics 

3  -  W  F  B  (BIOSC)  313  Conservation  Biology 

3  -  Physical  Environment  Requirement' 

3  -  Taxonomy/Habitat  Requirement^ 

Te 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Ecology  Requirement'' 

3  -  Physiology  Requirement' 

3  -  Taxonomy/Habitat  Requirement' 

15 
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Sefond  Semester 


Seeond  Semester 

^  -  BlOSt;  5?5  tvoUuioiwry  BioloKv 

5  -  H  N  R  502  N;iliiral  Resources  Me;isiirements 

5  -  Ecology  Requirement'' 

3  -  N;itiiral  Resource  Economics  Requirement" 

^  ■  Taxonomy/Hahitat  Requirement' 

IS 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  E  N  R  UMOSC.)  41  5  Restoration  Ecol.^yy 

3  -  FOR  (E  N  R)  4M  CJIS  for  Landscape  Planning 

^  ■  C'onservation  Policy/Law  Requirement" 

3  -  Internsliip  or  I'lirected  Research" 

3  -  Taxononiy/1  labitat  Requirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  E  N  R  450  e:onservation  Issues 
1  -  FC^R  498  Senior  Portfolio  or 

1  -  W  F  R  498  Senior  Portfolio 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
6  -  Taxonomy/Hahitat  Requirement" 
13 


120-1 21  Total  Sc 


lloi 


'See  Cieneral  EJucatKiii  Requirements.  Tliree  ot  ihese  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy'  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Re- 
quirement. 

-GEOG  106,  GEOL  101,  or  PHYS  240 

'AG  M  301 ,  BIOSC  302/306,  303/307, 304/308. 305/309, 320, 
406/407,  410/411,  442,  464,  468,  472,  477,  CSENV  404. 
ENT  (BIOSC)  301,  (BIOSC,  WEB)  469.  FOR  251.  406. 
GEOL  1 1 2, :  10,  403,  MICRO  403,  W  F  B  418, 440,  or  462. 
.At  least  (iHir  ot  the  cmirses  must  he  lahoratories  or  courses 
with  a  requireJ  lahoratory  component. 

'BIOSC  441, 442. 443, 446.  or  470 

'AVS  301.  BIOSC  401/402. 458. 475.  or  (.WS)  480 

*AP  EC  433. 475,  C  R  D  357,  or  FOR  304 

'ENR429,450,orWFB430 


NATURAL  RESOURCE 
AND  ECONOMIC  POLICY 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  257  Natural  Resources.  En\ironnient, 

and  Economics 
3  -  PO  SC  101  American  National  Government  or 

)  -  PO  SC  102  Intro,  to  International  Rel. 
3  -  EcoUigy  Requirement' or 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Geography  Requirement' 
3  -  Oral  Comiininication  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  R  D  357  Natural  Resources  Economics 
3  -  ECON  2 1 2  Priiiciples  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
3  -  Arts  and  1  lum.inities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

Is 


Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  E  N  R  429  Environmental  L.iw  ..nd  Policy 
3  E(X1N  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
3  -  W  F  13  (13|C^SC)  313  Conservation  Biol.w<;r 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 
3  -  Applied  Economics  Requiremenl'' 

Ts 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  Ec:  457  Nat.  Re.s.  Econ.  Thet.ry  and  Policy 
3  -  ECON  319  Environntental  Ectinomics 
3  -  FOR  (E  N  R)  434  CIS  for  Landscape  Planning; 
3  -  Ecology  Reiiuirement  IP  or 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Macrt>economics  Rec]uirement' 

Is 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  R  D  (AP  EC)  491  Internship.  Agrihusiness, 

and  Community  and  Rural  [\>velopment  or 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  EX  ST  462  Statistics  Applied  to  Economics 
9  -  Applied  Economics  Requirement^  or 

6  -  Applied  Economics  Requiremenf*  and 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  E  N  R  450  Conservation  Issues 

6  -  Applied  Economics  Requiremenf* 

3  -  Community  Development  Requirement" 

4  -  Elective  or 

3  -  Minor  Requirement  and 
_  1  -  Elective 
16 

1 2 1  Total  Semester  Hours 

'BIOSC  441,  CSENV  202.  EN  SP  200.  FOR  206.  3 1 5.  W  F  B 
300.  350. 412,  or  416 

=GEOGI01,  103,  or  106 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Re- 
quirement. 

*AP  EC  313, 352. 402, 409. 41 3. 433. 452. 456. 458. 475, 490, 
CRD  (AP  EC)  411,  (AP  EC)  412.  or  (AP  EC)  491 

^Select  from  remaining  courses  in  footnote  1  or  BIOSC 
302/306,  303/307.  304/308. 305/309, 320. 406/407, 410/41 1, 
464.  468.  472.  477.  CSENV  404,  ENT  (BIOSC)  301. 
(BIOSC.  WEB)  469.  FOR  205.  251,  415,  GEOL  300. 
MICRO  403.  W  F  B  418,  430.  440. 450. 

"ECON  302.  310  or  315 

■CRD  335  or  336 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

MANAGEMENT 

CONCENTRATION 

Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  257  Natural  Resources.  Enviriniment, 

and  Economics 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

2  -  Fern  205  IX-ndrology 

3  -  FOR  22 1  Forest  Biology 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

Is 


Second  Semester 

3  -  FOR  206  I  ore.siLc..loK> 

3  -  W  F  B  (BIOSC)  31 3  Constr\Mtion  Bioloiiy 

3  -  Art.sand  Hum.inides  (Non-Lit.)  Ri-quirenicn' ' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Kequireineiu' 

3  -  Social  Science  Rec|tiireliien(' 
IS 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  BIOSC :  320  Field  IV .t.my./r 

3  -  BKVC  406  Inin..  Plant  Taxonomy  and 
1  -  BIOSC;  407  Pl.int  Tixonomy  Lah. 

3  -  E  N  R  429  Environmental  Law  and  Policy  ur 
3  -  FOR  400  Public  Relations  in  Natural  Res. 

3  -  FOR  (E  N  R)  434  GIS  for  Lindscape  Planning 

5  -  Minor  Requirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  R  D  357  Natural  Resources  Economics 
3  -  E  N  R  302  Natural  Resources  Measurement 
3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 

1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  bih. 

3  -  W  F  B  350  Principles  of  Fish  ,.nd  Wildlife  Biol. 

3  -  Minor  Requirement- 

l6 

Senior  Year 
First  Semester 

2  -  FOR  (E  N  R)  416  Forest  Policy  and  Admin. 

3  -  W  F  B  418  Fishery  Conservation 

3  -  W  F  B  462  Wetland  Wildlife  Biology 

3  -  Conser\'ation  Coll(X]uiumor  Internship' 

4  -  Minor  Rc\|uirement- 
15 

Second  Semester 
3  -  E  N  R  450  Conservation  Issues 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

2  -  FOR  406  Forested  Watershed  Management 
1  -  FOR  498  Senior  Portfolio  <n- 

1  -  W  F  B  498  Senior  Portfolio 

3  -  Minor  Requirement- 

Is 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Sec  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisf>'  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Re- 
quirement. 

'A  minor  is  required  and  must  K-  selected  from  the  following: 
Biochemistry.  Biological  Sciences.  Chemistry.  Community 
Recreation  Management.  Crop  and  Soil  Environmental 
Science.  Environmental  Science  and  Policy.  Forest  Resource 
Management.  Geolog>'.  Horticulture,  Legal  Studies,  Vlicro- 
hiology.  Natural  Resource  Economics.  Nonprofit  Leadership. 
Patk  and  Protected  Area  Management,  Sport  Management. 
Tlierapcutic  Re-creation.  Travel  and  Toutism.  UrKin  Fi>n.-stry. 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biolog>'. 

'See  .Khisor. 
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FOOD  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Food  Science  majors  apply  principles  of  basic  and 
applied  sciences  to  the  design,  creation,  manufac- 
ture, packaging,  distribution,  and  utilization  of  safe, 
nutritious,  and  enjoyable  foods  and  food  products. 
The  curriculum  allows  flexibility  for  concentrating 
in  one  of  two  areas. 

In  the  Food  Science  and  Technology  Concentra- 
tion, students  may  emphasize  business,  culinary 
science  (one  of  three  national  programs  that  have 
been  approved  by  the  Research  Chef's  Association 
as  Culinology™),  engineering,  food  packaging,  and 
additional  sciences  that  complement  requirements 
of  the  Institute  of  Food  Technologists. 

The  Nutrition  and  Dietetics  Concentration  em- 
phasizes nutrition  and  related  areas.  It  is  currently 
granted  approval  status  by  the  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation for  Dietetics  Education  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association. 

Food  processing  industries,  ingredient  manufactur- 
ers, and  packaging  suppliers  employ  graduates  in 
new  food  product  development,  quality  assurance, 
production  management,  and  technical  sales.  State 
and  federal  agencies  also  need  graduates  for  food 
safety  and  regulatory  positions.  With  the  Nutrition 
and  Dietetics  Concentration,  employment  opportu- 
nities include  dietitians,  nutritionists,  consultants, 
and  food  specialists.  Placement  rates  are  high  for 
these  fields,  and  graduates  are  also  well  prepared  to 
pursue  graduate  study  in  many  areas. 

The  Department  of  Food  Science  and  Human  Nu- 
trition also  offers  an  accelerated  five-year  combined 
bachelor's/master's  program  that  allows  students 
to  count  up  to  twelve  hours  of  graduate  credit  to- 
ward both  the  BS  degree  in  Food  Science  and  MS 
degree  in  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Culinary  Sciences. 
Details  are  available  from  the  Department  of  Food 
Science  and  Human  Nutrition  or  at  www.clemsun. 
edu/foodscience . 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I  or 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 
3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Communication 

1  -  FD  SC  101  Epochs  in  Man's  Struggle  for  Food 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysis  or 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

15-17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II  or 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

2  -  FD  SC  102  Perspectives  in  Food  and 

Nutrition  Sciences 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 
16-17 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semster 

?  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics  or 

3  -  ECON  2 1 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics  or 
3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry  or 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry  and 
1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I  and 
1  -  PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  lor 

4  -  PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics  or 
3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I  and 

1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Lab. 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

n 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  305  Es,sential  Elements  of  Biochem. 
1  -  BIOCH  306  Essential  Elements  of  Bioch.  Lab. 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  FD  SC  214  Food  Resources  and  Society 

3  -  Elective 

n 

FOOD  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 
CONCENTRATION 
Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  FD  SC  421  Special  Problems  in  Food  Science 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 
3  -  NUTR  451  Human  Nutrition 

3  -  Departmental  Requirement' 
3  -  Emphasis  Area' 
3  -  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
1-FDSC  417  Seminar 

1  -  FD  SC  421  Special  Problems  in  Food  Science 

4  -  MICRO  407  Food  and  Dairy  Microbiology 
6  -  Emphasis  Area* 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  FD  SC  306  Food  Service  Operations 

4  -  FD  SC  401  Food  Chemistry  I 

3  -  FD  SC  404  Food  Preservation  and  Processing 

2  -  FD  SC  407  Quantity  Food  Production 

1  -  FD  SC  421  Special  Problems  in  Food  Science 

Second  Semester 

4  -  FD  SC  402  Food  Chemistry  II 

4  -  FD  SC  408  Food  Process  Engineering 

3  -  FD  SC  (PKGSC)  409  Total  Quality  Mgt.  for 

the  Food  and  Packaging  Industries 
1  -FDSC  418  Seminar 

1  -  FD  SC  421  Special  Problems  in  Food  Science 
3  -  Emphasis  Area' 
l6 
122-125  Total  Semester  Hours 


NUTRITION  AND  DIETETICS 

CONCENTRATION 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 

4  -  NUTR  424  Medical  Nutrition  Therapy  I 

]_-  NUTR  451  Human  Nutrition 

15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
1  -FDSC  417  Seminar 

4  -  MICRO  407  Food  and  Dairy  Microbiology 
3j  NUTR  455  Nutrition  and  Metabolism 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  FD  SC  306  Food  Service  Operations 

FD  SC  401  Food  Chemistry  I 

FD  SC  404  Food  Preservation  and  Processing 

FD  SC  407  Quantity  Food  Production 

FDSC  418  Seminar 

Elective 


Second  Semester 

4  -  FD  SC  402  Food  Chemistry  II 

3  -  FD  SC  (PKGSC)  409  Total  Quality  Mgt.  for 

the  Food  and  Packaging  Industries 

2  -  FD  SC  491  Practicum 

4  -  NUTR  425  Medical  Nutrition  Therapy  II 

3  -  NUTR  426  Community  Nutrition 
16 

123-126  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Re- 
quirement. 

■AVS  (FD  SC)  304,  305,  323,  353,  354,  418,  (FD  SC)  430, 
or  (FDSC)  431 

'See  advisor.  Two  credit  hours  of  FD  SC  421  are  required  in 
the  emphasis  area. 

FOREST  RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Forest  Resource  Management  curriculum  com- 
bines a  broad  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences  with 
applied  forest  sciences.  This  combination  provides 
the  necessary  foundation  for  the  scientific  manage- 
ment of  forest  resources,  products,  and  services. 

Foresters  are  qualified  for  a  broad  spectrum  of 
employment  opportunities  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  They  may  be  engaged  as  manag- 
ers, administrators,  or  owners  of  forest  lands  or 
forest-based  businesses;  as  technical  specialists  in 
the  production  of  timber,  useable  water,  wildlife, 
and  aesthetic  values,  and  in  the  recreational  use  of 
the  forest;  or  as  professionals  in  other  areas  where 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  is  a  concern. 
Foresters  earning  advanced  degrees  find  employ- 
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mciu  m  .aadcmii  work  ,iiul  m  rosiMrch  miului  tiJ 
h\  piihln  .ind  |iri\,iti.-  agciKio. 

The  ciirruiiluin,  accredited  hy  the  Society  ot 
American  Foresters,  provides  a  strong  profjram 
m  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  required  of  a 
professional  forester.  Forest  Resource  Management 
majors  will  select  a  minor.  (See  page  55.)  The  cur- 
riculum also  provides  the  necessary  prerequisites 
for  graduate  study. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  10?  General  Bmlogy  1 

4  -  CH  105  Beginning  Gen.  and  Organic  Chem.' 

1  -  E  N  R  101  Intro,  to  Environ,  and  Natural  Res.  1 

5  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 
3_-  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  11 

4  -  CH  106  Begin.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chem.'  or 

4  -  PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics 
?  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
^  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
1  -  F  N  R  102  FNR  Freshman  Portfolio 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

?  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

2  -  FOR  205  Dendrology 

3  -FOR  221  Forestry  Biology 

3  -  .Arts  ,ind  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement- 


Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  FOR  206  Forestry  Ecology 
3  -  Economics  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement'' 


Forestry  Summer  Camp 

2  ■  FOR  251  Forest  Communities 
4  -  FOR  253  Forest  Mensuration 
j_- FOR  254  Forest  Products 

7 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  FOR  302  Forest  Biometrics 

3  -  FOR  304  Forest  Resource  Economics 

2  -  FOR  308  Remote  Sensing  and  GIS  in  Forestry 

4  -  FOR  413  Integrated  Forest  Pest  Management 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  FOR  418  Forest  Resource  Valuation 

3  -  FOR  (E  N  R)  434  GIS  for  Landscape  Planning 

4  -  FOR  465  Silviculture 
3  -  Minor  Requiremenf* 
16 


Senior  Year 
First  Semester 

1  -  F  N  R  4W  Natural  Resources  Semm.ir 

4  -  FC)R  ?14  Harvesting  and  Forest  Products 

2  -  FOR  (E  N  R)  416  Forest  Policy  and  Admin. 

3  -  FOR  417  Forest  Resource  Mgt.  and  Regulation 

2  -  FOR  431  Rec.  Resource  Plan,  in  Forest  Mgt. 

3  -  Minor  Requirement* 
75 

Second  Semester 

2  -  FCM<  406  Forested  Watershed  Management 

3  -  FOR  415  Forest  Wildlife  Management 

2  -  FOR  425  Forest  Resource  Management  Plans 
1  -  FOR  498  Senior  Portfolio 
6  -  Minor  Requiremenf* 
14 


26  Total : 


Hoi 


'CH  101  and  102  may  be  substituted;  however,  students 
selecting  this  option  may  be  required  to  use  elective  hours 
to  satisfy  the  General  Education  Science  and  TechnoloEV  in 
Scxicty  Requirement. 

'See  Genewl  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Require- 
ment. {Note:  Social  Science  Requirement  must  be  in  an  area 
other  than  economics.) 

'AP  EC  2S7,  ECON  200,  2 1 1 ,  or  2 1 2 

'To  be  selected  by  the  middle  of  the  sophomore  year 

GENETICS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Genetics  is  the  study  of  heredity.  Genetics  research 
takes  many  forms,  from  the  study  of  heredity  at  the 
level  of  individual  molecules  to  study  at  the  level 
ot  cells  and  chromosomes,  individuals,  or  popula- 
tions. To  comprehend  current  genetic  information 
and  to  make  future  contributions  to  our  molecular 
understanding  of  life  processes,  students  must  obtain 
a  broad  background  in  biology  and  a  firm  foundation 
in  chemistry  and  mathematics.  This  is  the  basis  of 
the  genetics  curriculum. 

A  degree  in  Genetics  is  a  strong  preparation  for 
many  careers.  The  degree  provides  an  excellent 
foundation  for  medical,  veterinary,  or  pharmacy 
school  as  well  as  graduate  research  in  any  discipline 
related  to  biology,  including  bioinformatics,  forensic 
technology,  and  genetic  counseling.  Because  of  the 
increasing  emphasis  on  genetics  in  everyday  life,  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Genetics  can  also  be  a  direct 
path  to  a  career  in  the  emerging  biotechnology 
industries  (pharmaceuticals,  agricultural  technolo- 
gies, biomimetic  minerals)  either  in  research,  sales, 
or  business  operations.  Combined  with  a  law  degree, 
a  genetics  bachelor  of  science  is  a  good  background 
for  a  career  as  a  patent  attorney. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

1  -  GEN  103  Careers  in  Biochem.  and  Genetics 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

14 


Si-tiiiid  Semi-slir 

5- BIOL  111  Principles  ut  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemisiry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4_-  MTHSC  108  Calculus  ..f  One  Variable  II 

16 

Sopht)morf  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ("H  223  Organic  Cheitustry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chentistry  Lab. 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Qimm.  tn 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  GEN  302  Molecular  and  General  Genetu  ^ 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1' 
1_- PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I' 
14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  Miilecular  Biochemistry 

1  -  BIOCH  302  Molecular  Biochemistry  Lab. 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement- 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement- 

r? 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

2  -  BIOSC  462  Cell  Biology  Lab. 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  GEN  410  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  1 
1  -  GEN  41 1  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  1  Lab 
3  -  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  GEN  420  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  II 

1  -  GEN  421  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  II  Lab. 
3  -  GEN  440  Bioinformatics 

3  -  PHIL  326  Science  and  Values 
3  -  Genetics  Requirement^ 
3  -  Elective' 
l6 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  GEN  450  Comparative  Genetics 

3  -  GEN  491  Special  Problems  in  Genetics" 

3  -  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement" 

3  -  Elective' 

15 

Second  Semester 

2  -  BIOCH  (GEN)  493  Senior  Seminar 

3  -  GEN  491  Special  Problems  in  Genetics* 
6  -  Genetics  Requiremenf* 

3  -  Elective^ 

14 

1 2 1  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Medical,  vetermar>',  and  (n-aduate  schixil  requirement.-  ottcn 
include  two  semesters  of  physics  with  calculus  and  the  physics 
laboratory.  Students  are  encouraged  to  check  requirements  for 
admissiim  to  pn.ilessional  postgraduate  programs. 

-See  General  Education  Requirements. 
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'BIOe:H 423, 431, 432,  BIOSC  335, 401, 452,440, 459, 475, or 
MICRO  416.  Other  courses  luubt  be  approved  by  advisor. 

^AVS 470,  BIOCH  436, CSENV 405,  ENT  (GEN)  495,  GEN 
(BIOSC)  405,  (BIOSC)  416,  (BIOSC,  MICRO)  418,  HORT 
(BIOSC,  GEN)  465,  or  MICRO  415 

'Two-semesters  of  a  foreign  languasje  are  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

To  be  taken  over  two  semesters,  preferably  wirh  the  sanu- 
faculty  member 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  This  course  must  .ilso 
satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement. 

HORTICULTURE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Horticulture  is  the  art,  science,  and  business  of  food 
crops,  ornamental  plants,  and  turfgrasses  and  their 
production,  utilization,  and  maintenance.  A  strong 
foundation  in  the  basic  sciences  and  humanities  is 
built  on  courses  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  botany, 
physics,  computer  science,  communications,  eco- 
nomics, and  humanities.  Horticulture  as  a  science 
depends  on  disciplines  such  as  plant  pathology, 
plant  physiology,  entomology,  forestry,  agronomy, 
soils,  agricultural  engineering,  and  agricultural 
economics.  Business  courses  contribute  to  a  well- 
rounded  curriculum.  A  growing  aspect  of  horti- 
culture involves  the  management  of  enterprises, 
from  production  to  distribution  and  marketing. 
Horticulture  as  an  art  iiivolves  the  arrangement  of 
plants  in  an  aesthetically  pleasing  fashion. 

Students  begin  professional  development  as  un- 
dergraduates. An  internship  in  a  horticultural  en- 
terprise is  required.  Students  considering  graduate 
school  are  advi.sed  to  take  optional  courses  in  the 
basic  sciences  as  well  as  conduct  an  undergraduate 
research  project.  Those  with  strong  interests  in 
specific  disciplines  may  complete  special  problems 
under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

3  -  HORT  101  Horticulture 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

6  -  Social  Scieiice  Requirement' 

l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  205  Plant  Form  and  Function  and 
1  -  BIOSC  206  Plant  Form  and  Function  Lab.  or 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biokjgy  11 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
1  -  HORT  102  Experience  Horticulture 
3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
14 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry-  or 

4  -  CH  105  Begin.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chein. 
3  -  HORT  303  Landscape  Plants 
3  -  Applied  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Business  Requirement' 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
l6 


Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry  or 

4  -  CH  106  Begin.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chem. 
3  -  HORT  304  Annuals  and  Perennials 
3  -  HORT  305  Plant  Propagation 
1  -  HORT  306  Plant  Propagation  Techniques  Lab. 
3  -  Arts  and  Hiunanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
14 


3 -HORT  271  Internship^  or 

3  -  HORT  471  Advanced  Internship^ 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 

3  -  Business  Requirernent' 

3  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement' 

3  -  Spanish  Language  Requirement' 

116 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  401  Plant  Physiology 

1  -  BIOSC  402  Plant  Physiology  Lab. 
1  -  HORT  409  Seminar 

4  -  Business  Requirement' 

3  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement' 
3  -  Laboratory  Science  Requirement' 

Is 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Applied  Science  Requirement' 

6  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Reciuirement' 

n 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Applied  Science  Requirement' 

6  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement' 

4  -  Laboratory  Science  Requirement' 
1  -  Elective 


120  Total  Semester  Hours 


'Sec  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Re- 
quirement. 

-Students  not  taking  the  CH  105/106  sequence  must  satisfy 
the  General  Education  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Requirement  by  selecting  a  qualifying  course  from  the  Ap- 
plied Science  or  Laboratory  Science  Requirement. 

'See  advisor.  Select  from  department-approved  list. 

^Internship  must  be  completed  in  one  or  two  semesters.  Intern- 
ship may  be  done  fall,  spring,  or  summer  after  completing 
HORT  303.  Prior  approval  is  required  for  internships,  and  a 
2.0  grade-point  ratio  is  required  for  registration. 

Nolc:  Horticulture  majors  must  make  a  C  or  better  in  all 
HORT-designated  courses.  Courses  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  necessary  to  achieve  the  minimum  grade. 


MICROBIOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Microbiology  deals  with  the  study  of  bacteria, 
viruses,  yeasts,  filamentous  fungi,  protozoa,  and  uni- 
cellular algae.  Microbiologists  seek  to  describe  these 
organisms  in  terms  of  their  structures,  functions, 
and  processes  of  reproduction,  growth,  and  death 
at  both  the  cellular  and  molecular  levels.  They  are 
also  concerned  with  their  ecology,  particularly  in 
regard  to  their  pathological  effects  on  man,  and 
with  their  economic  importance. 

The  Microbiology  major  provides  a  thorough 
training  in  the  basic  microbiological  skills.  Further, 
students  receive  instruction  in  mathematics,  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  and  biochemistry,  all  essential  to  the 
training  of  a  modern  microbiologist.  Students  can 
prepare  for  a  variety  of  careers  through  a  wide  choice 
of  electives.  The  Microbiology  curriculum  with  a 
Biomedicine  Concentration  is  recommended  for 
students  planning  postgraduate  programs.  Micro- 
biology graduates  may  enter  graduate  school  in  mi- 
crobiology, biochemistry,  bioengineering,  or  related 
disciplines;  they  may  enter  medical  or  dental  schools 
or  pursue  careers  in  one  of  the  many  industries  or 
public  service  departments  dependent  upon  micro- 
biology. Some  of  these  are  the  fermentation  arid  drug 
industries,  medical  and  public  health  microbiology, 
various  food  industries,  and  agriculture. 

Microbiology  majors  planning  to  apply  for  admission 
to  a  medical  or  dental  school  should  inform  their 
advisors  immediately  upon  entering  the  program. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology  1' 

4  '  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Communication 
1  -  MICRO  101  Microbes  and  Human  Affairs 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
17 

Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  IP 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3-4  -  Mathematics  Requirement^ 
15-16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective'' 

I4 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  Molecular  Biochemistry 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  PHIL  324  Philosophy  of  Technology  or 

3  -  PHIL  326  Science  and  Values 
3  -  Microbiology  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
l6 
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I.  olkuL  ui  Ai,'in.uliiirc,  ^>lr^.^trv,  ;inJ  Lilc  Scic-nco 


Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

3-BIOSC:461  CcllBu.loKv 

4  -  MICRO  401  Microbial  nivorMty  ..ikI  tc-U.^y 

3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  1  and 

1  -  Pi  lYS  209  General  Physics  1  Lah.  or 

3 -PHYS  122  Physics  with  Galculns  I, im/ 
1  -  PHYS  124  Physics  Lah.  1 

4  -  Micruhiolo^y  Re(.|uircment' 

Ts 

Second  Semester 
3-ENt5L  H4  Technical  Writins 
4  -  Mle:R0  412  Bacterial  Physiology 
4  -  M1c:Ri.')415  Microbial  Genetics 

3  -  PHYS  108  General  Physics  11  and 

1  -  PHYS  2 10  General  Physics  II  Lab.  or 

?  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  C:aLulLis  11  and 
_  1  -PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  11 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

?  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
8  -  MicrobioK>gy  Requirement^ 

4  -  Elective'' 


Second  Semester 

2  -  BIOSC  (MK:R0)  493  Senior  Seminar 

4  -  MICRO  41 1  Pathogenic  Bacteriology 

5  -  MicrobioK)gy  Requirement' 

6  -  Elective'' 

Is 

1 22-123  Total  Semester  Hours 

'  BIOL  1 10  and  1 1 1  are  strongly  recommended;  however,  BIOL 
\0^  may  Mihstitute  for  BIOL  1 10,  and  BIOL  104  may  suhsti- 
tiite  for  BIOL  111.  The  remaining  1-2  credits  required  must 
he  .satisfied  hy  completing  1-2  extra  credits  from  departmental 
course  offerings  at  the  500-level  or  higher.  See  advisor. 

■MTHSC  108,  301,  or  EX  ST  301 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Re- 
quirement. 

'Elective  hours  may  be  used  toward  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  a  minor. 

'See  advisor.  Minimum  of  18  credits  is  required.  At  least  one 
course  must  be  selected  from  each  of  the  following  fields: 
Biomedicine— BIOSC  425,  456/457.  GEN  302/303,  IILTH 
380,  MICRO  400,  (AVS,  BIOSC)  414,  417 
Environmento;— MICRO  403,  410 

Food  Safety.  Industrial,  and  Technology— GEN  (BIOSC;, 
MICRO)  418,  MICRO  407,  413 
\',r„lo,5^— BIOSC  454,  MICRO  416 


BIOMEDICINE 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I' 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  COMM  1  50  Intro,  to  Human  Communication 
1  -  MICRO  101  Microbes  and  Human  Affairs 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 


Second  Semester 

5     BKM,  111  Princirlesol  Biology  IP. n- 

4  •  BIOSC  315  Function.il  I  luman  An.itomy 

4  -  C:H  102  General  Chemistry 

5  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3-4  -  Mathematics  Requirement-' 

1416 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3-CH22K>ganicChemi.stry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  C:hemistry  Lab. 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

]_-  Elective 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  Molecular  Biochemistry 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  C:hemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  PHIL  324  Philosophy  of  Technology  or 

3  -  PHIL  326  Science  and  Values 
3  -  Biomedicine  Requirement'' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  GEN  302  Molecular  and  General  Genetics 

1  -  GEN  303  Molecular  and  Gen.  Genetics  Lab. 

4  -  MICRC^  401  Microbial  Diversity  and  Ecology 
4  -  MICRO  (AVS,  BIOSC)  414  Basic  Immunology 
3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I  and 

1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Lab.  or 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1  and 
_  1  -PHYS124Phy.sicsLab.  I 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  MICRO  412  Bacterial  Physiology 
4  -  MICRO  415  Microbial  Genetics 
3  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II  and 

1  -  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lab.  or 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II  and 
_  1  -PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  11 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

2  -  BIOSC  462  Cell  Biology  Lab. 

3  -  MICRO  416  Introductory  Virology 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
T? 

Second  Semester 

2  -  BIOSC  (MICRO)  493  Senior  Seminar 
4  -  MICRO  41 1  Pathogenic  Bacteriology 

3  -  MICRO  417  Molecular  Mechanisms  of 

Carcinogenesis  and  Aging 
3  -  Biomedicine  Requirement'' 
3  -  Elective 
T? 

122-124  Total  Semester  Hours 


BIOL  I  lO.ind  1 1 1  .ire  >ironglv  rccommcnJnJ;  lumrvcr.  BIOL 
KM  iii.iy  suKti.uic  lot  BIOL  1 10,  ,.nj  BIOL  104  iiuy  «iKii- 
lule  lot  BIOL  lit  Tlic  rrin.iining  I  -2  i.icdil\  required  mu»I 
Ix-  v.iiivhed  by  cuiiipleling  I -2  cxir.i credit* Ir.ini ilefkirtinenl.il 
ciiutM:  ollerin|i>  at  the  100-lcvcl  or  liiKhec  Sec  .idvitur. 

MTHSC  108,  301,  or  EX  ST  301 

'Sec  Cicncral  Educ.iiion  Rcquircmcnu.  Three  ii(  ihc»c  credit 
hours  nimi  aUo  paiufy  the  CroM-Cultural  Awarcno*  Re- 
quirement. 

«BI0C:H  302,  423,  432.  BIOSC  42S.  456,  457.  HLTH  380. 
MICRO400.  ..r4'>l 


PACKAGING  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Packaging 
Science  prepares  students  for  careers  in  industries 
producing  and  utilizing  packages  for  all  types  of 
products.  Packaging  is  an  essential  part  of  industrial- 
ized economies,  protecting,  preser\'ing,  and  helping 
to  market  products.  The  field  of  packaging  is  highly 
competitive  and  highly  innovative,  requiring  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  professional  positions. 

Opportunities  for  employment  include  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  career  paths  such  as  manufacturing,  market- 
ing, sales,  design,  purchasing,  quality  assurance,  and 
customer  services.  Most  career  opportunities  are  in 
positions  requiring  technical  knowledge  combined 
with  marketing  and  management  skills. 

The  core  curriculum  assures  graduates  of  having 
the  skills  and  knt)wledge  required  by  most  entry- 
level  packaging  positions.  Emphasis  area  choices 
or  approved  minors  allow  students  to  select  courses 
to  improve  career  preparation  for  specific  industry 
segments,  including  distribution  and  transptirtation, 
engineering  technology,  food  and  health  care  pack- 
aging, graphic  communications,  materials,  business 
administration,  entrepreneurship,  environmental 
engineering,  environmental  science  and  policy, 
and  management. 

Students  changing  majors  to  Packaging  Science  must 
have  at  least  a  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  1 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 
4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

1  -  PKGSC  101  Packaging  Orientation' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requiremenf 
l6 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  C:hemisrry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

2  -  PKGSC  102  Intro,  to  Packaging  Science' 
\_  PKGSC  103  Packaging  Science  E-Portfolio 
14 


CoUese  of  AgricultLire,  Forestry,  and  Lite  Sciences 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester' 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry  or 
3  '  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry  and 
1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  1  and 

1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  1  Lab.  or 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1  and 
1  -PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  11 

4  -  PKGSC  202  Packaging  Materials  and  Manuf.' 

Is 

Second  Semester' 

3  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II  and 
1  -  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lab.  or 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II  and 

1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 
3  '  PKGSC  201  Packaging  Perishable  Products 
3  -  PKGSC  204  Container  Systems' 
1  -  PKGSC  206  Container  Systems  Lab.' 
3  -  THRLl  180  Intro,  to  Tech.  Drawing  and  CAD 
3  -  Departmental  Requirement'' 
17 

Summer 

0  -  CO-OP  101  Cooperative  Education^ 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PKGSC  320  Package  Design  Fundamentals 

3  -  PKGSC  368  Packaging  and  Society 

3  -  PKGSC  430  Converting  for  Flexible  Packaging 

3  -  PKGSC  440  Packaging  for  Distribution 

3  -  Emphasis  Area'' 

T? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  PKGSC  401  Packaging  Machinery 
3  -  PKGSC  404  Mechanical  Properties  of  Packages 
and  Principles  of  Protective  Packaging' 

1  -  PKGSC  454  Product  and  Package  Eval.  Lab.' 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement" 

3  -  Emphasis  Area*" 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

4  -  PKGSC  416  Appl.  of  Polymers  in  Packaging 
4  -  PKGSC  464  Food  and  Health  Care  Pkg.  Syst. 
3  -  Emphasis  Area" 

H 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics  or 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
1  -  PKGSC  403  Packaging  Career  Preparation 
3  -  PKGSC  420  Package  Design  and  Development 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement- 
6  -  Emphasis  Area'' 
16 

123  Total  Semester  Hours 

'A  C  or  better  is  required  in  this  course  for  graduation. 

-Sec  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Culturai  Awareness  Require- 
ment. Note;  Social  Science  Requirement  must  he  in  an  area 


othiT  ih.m  economics.  A  200-level  or  higher  foreign  language 
course  is  recommended  to  satisfy  the  Arts  and  Humanitie.i 
(Non-Literature)  Requireinent. 

'Students  interested  in  minors  or  emphasis  areas  should  take 
any  prerequisites  in  the  sophomore  year 

■•See  advisor. 

*At  least  one  15-week  period  (si.x  months  preferred)  of  Coop- 
erative Education  is  required. 

"Completion  of  an  approved  minor  or  emphasis  area  is  required. 
Approved  minors  are  Business  Administration,  Entrepreneur- 
ship,  Environmental  Engineering,  Environmental  Science 
ami  Policy,  Management. 

Emphasis  Areas  consist  of  1 5  credit  hours  selected  from  one 
of  the  following  areas; 

Dhtrihutum  and  Transportation — C  E  255,  311,  410,  411, 
(CRP)412,  MGT  305,  317,  423,  424.  426 
Engineering Tec/inoioffy— AG  M  205,  406,  460,  C  E  253,  E  C 
209,  ENGR  120,  130,  THRD  181,  220,  224,  250,  420 
Fo(A and Healt/i Care  Pocfcaging— BIO  E  302,  320, 401 ,  FD SC 
214,401,402,404,  MICRO  305,  407 
Gra/)/iicCommunication.s— O  C  207,  2 1 5.  245,  3 1 0,  405,  406, 
407,  440,  446 

Materials— BIO  E  302,  C  M  E  210,  241,  319,  FOR  441, 
PKGSC  471,  TEXT  176 

'PKGSC  404  and  454  must  he  taken  concurrently. 

PREPROFESSIONAL 
HEALTH  STUDIES 

Non-degree 

The  health  professions  need  individuals  with  a  diver- 
sity of  educational  backgrounds  and  a  wide  variety  of 
talents  and  interests.  Tlie  philosophies  of  education, 
the  specific  preprofessional  course  requirements, 
the  noncognitive  qualifications  for  enrollment,  and 
the  systems  of  training  vary  among  the  professional 
health  schools;  but  all  recognize  the  desirability  of  a 
broad  education — a  good  foundation  in  the  natural 
sciences,  highly  developed  communication  skills, 
and  a  solid  background  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences.  The  absolute  requirements  for  admission 
to  professional  health  schools  are  limited  to  allow 
latitude  for  developing  individualized  undergradu- 
ate programs  of  study;  however,  most  schools  of 
medicine  and  dentistry  require  16  semester  hours  of 
chemistry,  including  organic  chemistry,  eight  hours 
of  biological  sciences,  eight  hours  of  physics,  and 
at  least  one  course  in  calculus.  These  requirements 
should  be  balanced  with  courses  in  vocabulary  build- 
ing, the  humanities,  and  social  sciences.  Tlie  basic 
requirements  in  the  natural  sciences  and  as  many 
of  the  courses  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
as  possible  should  be  completed  by  the  third  year 
so  that  students  will  be  prepared  to  take  the  Dental 
Admission  Test  or  the  Medical  College  Admission 
Test  prior  to  applying  to  a  professional  school. 

Undergraduates  may  also  prepare  to  study  optometry, 
podiatry,  and  other  health  professions.  While  the 
basic  requirements  for  these  professional  schools  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  for  schools  of  medicine 
and  dentistry,  specific  requirements  for  individual 
schools  in  these  professions  vary  somewhat;  conse- 
quently, interested  students  are  advised  to  consult 
with  the  chief  health  professionals  advisor. 

At  Clemson,  rather  than  having  a  separate,  organized 
preprofessional  health  study  program,  students  are 
allowed  to  major  in  any  curriculum,  as  long  as  the 
basic  entrance  requirements  of  the  professional 
health  school  are  fulfilled.  TTiese  schools  are  not  as 
concerned  about  a  student's  major  as  they  are  about 
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academic  perlorinanco  whichever  curriculum  the 
student  chooses.  Professional  health  schools  have 
neither  preferences  nor  prejudices  concerning  any 
curriculum,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  their 
entering  students  represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  cur- 
ricula. The  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  student's  doing 
well  in  the  curriculum  chosen,  and  this  becomes  criti- 
cal as  competition  increases  for  the  limited  number  of 
places  available  in  professional  health  schools. 

PREPHARMACY 

The  two-year  Prepharmacy  program  requires  of  66- 
72  credit  hours  depending  on  the  pharmacy  school  of 
interest.  Upon  completion  of  the  program,  students 
will  be  eligible  to  apply  to  a  college  of  pharmacy, 
usually  the  South  Carolina  College  of  Pharmacy 
(MUSC  and  USC  campuses),  and  may  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Preprofessional 
Studies'".  The  degree  in  Pharmacy  is  awarded  by  the 
institution  attended.  It  is  important  for  students  to 
work  closely  with  their  advisor  as  there  are  variations 
in  courses  required  by  the  pharmacy  schools. 

For  financial  aid  purposes,  students  in  the  Prephar- 
macy program  are  considered  to  be  enrolled  in  a 
degree-seeking  program. 

First  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
1  -  Elective 


Second  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  Vor 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology- 
3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 
1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 
3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  1 
1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  1  Lab. 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
3  -  History  Requirement'' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AG  ED  200  Agricultural  Applications  of 

Educatonal  Technology  or 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Tech. 
3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 
1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 
3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 
1  -  PHYS  210  General  Physics  11  Lab. 
3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement' 
1  -  Elective 


C^olli'Kc  lit  A«ricultiiri',  Fiircstr>',  .inJ  Life  Science 


Third  Year" 

72-90  Tc.t;.l  Semester  H.u.rs 

'AAH210.MUSlC210,orTHEA  ?17 

'The  Medical  University  ol  South  Qirolinn  requires  MK^RO 

305.  The  University  of  South  Carolina  requires  a  BIOSC," 

222  and  223.  To  he  eligihie  for  hoth  professional  schools, 

the  course{s)  not  taken  this  semester  must  K-  taken  tlurinn 

a  summer  term  or  third  year  of  study. 
'Select  any  ENGL  course  from  General  Education  Ari>  ,md 

Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement. 
^See  advisor. 

*See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'Students  planning  to  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Snriencc  degree 

upon  completion  of  the  program  are  required  to  complete  an 

additional  18  credit  hours.  See  advisor  for  requirement.s. 
Note:  The  University'  of  South  Carolina  requires  credit  for  two 

semesters  of  a  foreign  language  or  exemption  by  examination. 

Students  are  expected  to  have  completed  this  requirement 

in  high  school. 


PREREHABILITATION 
SCIENCES 

The  Prerehabilitation  Sciences  major  includes 
concentrations  in  physical  therapy,  occupational 
therapy,  comiiuiiiii.,iiuin  sciences  and  disorders,  as 
well  as  in  physn.  i.m  ,l•-M^^  mu.  and  allied  health  areas. 
TTiis  curriculum  is  desiyxd  to  meet  the  requireinents 
of  the  programs  in  the  College  of  Health  Professions 
at  the  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina  and 
other  professional  schools.  The  program  requires 
a  minimum  of  90  semester  hours  of  undergraduate 
counsework.  In  addition,  students  must  apply  to  a  pro- 
fessional school  for  acceptance  into  its  program. 

Because  preparation  for  some  of  the  concentra- 
tions, such  as  the  physical  therapy,  occupational 
therapy,  and  communication  sciences  and  disorders 
programs  at  MUSC,  requires  a  baccalaureate  degree 
in  any  area,  students  are  advised  to  select  a  major 
with  similar  requirements  after  consultation  with 
the  Prerehabilitation  Sciences  advisor.  The  follow- 
ing curriculum  fulfills  the  general  requirements  for 
those  fields,  requiring  less  than  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree. Electives  should  be  chosen  after  consultation 
with  the  advisor.  Professional  schools  may  change 
their  requirements  at  any  time,  .so  it  is  imperative 
that  students  in  this  major  stay  in  cK)se  contact 
with  their  advisor. 

For  financial  aid  purposes,  students  in  the  Prere- 
habilitation Sciences  program  are  considered  to  be 
enrolled  in  a  degree-seeking  program. 

First  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Bu^logy  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  PSYCH  201  introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement- 
17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  11 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
1  -  Elective 
18 


Second  Year 
First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 

3  -  PI  lYS  207  General  Physics  1 

1  -  PHYS  109  tJeneral  Physics  1  Lab. 

3  -  PSYC:il  340  Lifespan  IVvclopmental  Psych. 

?  -  .Arts  aiul  Humanities  (Literature)  Requiremer 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

4  -  BK^SC  11 )  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys,  II 
3  -  CC^MM  1  50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  C:OMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 
1  -  PHYS  2 10  (General  Physics  II  Lab. 
3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  ReuiiireiiKnt' 


Third  Year^ 

90  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cro,ss-Cultural  .Awareness  Re- 
quirement. 

-See  advisor. 

'Select  any  ENGL  course  from  General  Education  Arts  and 
Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement. 

'Students  planning  to  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
upon  completion  of  the  program  are  required  to  complete  an 
additional  24  credit  hours.  See  advisor  for  requirements. 

PREVETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Under  a  regional  plan,  the  South  Carolina  Prevet- 
erinary  Advisory  Committee  coordinates  a  program 
for  South  Carolina  residents  who  are  interested 
in  pursuing  careers  in  veterinary  medicine.  South 
Carolina  residents  attending  any  college  or  uni- 
versity may  apply  through  the  Veterinary  Medical 
College  Application  Service  ( VMCAS)  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
Currently  the  University  of  Georgia  admits  up  to 
17  students  each  year  through  arrangements  with 
the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board.  The  State 
of  South  Carolina  has  a  contract  with  Mississippi 
State  University  to  admit  up  to  five  South  Carolina 
residents.  The  State  of  South  Carolina  also  has  a 
contract  with  Tuskegee  University  to  admit  up  to 
four  South  Carolina  residents.  Application  must  be 
made  directly  to  Tuskegee  University. 

Minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  a  col- 
lege of  veterinary  medicine  generally  include  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  prescribed  courses  in  a 
well-rounded  undergraduate  degree  program.  Spe- 
cific requirements  for  admission  to  the  University 
of  Georgia  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  include 
the  following  undergraduate  courses:  six  credits 
of  English,  14  credits  of  humanities  and  social 
studies,  eight  of  physics,  eight  of  general  biology, 
eight  credits  of  advanced  biology,  three  credits  of 
biochemistry,  and  1 6  credits  of  organic  and  inor- 
ganic chemistry.  (Chemistry  and  physics  courses 
must  be  at  the  premedical  level;  they  may  not  be 
survey  courses.) 
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l>>  be  111  till-  Ihsi  (.,iiii|viiti\e  poMiuin,  .ipplicanis 
should  cuiiiplete  courses  in  .iniiii.il  auricuhurc, 
genetics,  nutniiun,  biochemistry,  and  advanced 
biology.  C'onsiderations  for  selection  are  character, 
scholastic  achievement,  personality,  experience 
with  large  and  small  animals,  general  knowledge, 
and  motivation.  In  the  pitsi,  competition  hiis  been 
keen,  .ind  only  those  applicants  who  hijve  shown 
exceptional  ability  have  been  admitted.  Specific 
considerations  may  include  a  minimal  grade-CHiini 
average  and  completion  of  standardized  tests  such 
as  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  and  the  Vet- 
erinary College  Admission  Test. 

Since  out-ot-state  students  attending  Clem.son  are 
ineligible  to  apply  to  the  University  of  Georgia 
or  Tuskegee  University  under  the  South  Carolina 
quota,  they  should  contact  the  college(s)  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  to  which  they  plan  to  apply.  They 
may  apply  at  the  University  of  Georgia  for  at-large 
admission. 

Veterinary  .schools  accept  students  with  a  broad 
range  of  academic  backgrounds;  therefore,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  beginning  university  student 
select  any  undergraduate  major  and  simultaneously 
complete  the  courses  required  for  veterinary  schixil 
entrance  and  those  required  for  completion  of  a 
BS  or  BA  degree.  For  students  selecting  Animal 
and  Veterinary  Sciences  or  Biological  Sciences 
at  Clemson  University,  the  basic  curricula  have 
been  designed  to  accommodate  Georgia's  entrance 
requirements.  Further  information  is  available  from 
the  Department  of  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 
at  864-656-3427. 

TURFGRASS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Turfgrass  program  is  designed  for  students  in- 
terested in  careers  in  the  rapidly  growing  turfgrass 
industry,  with  courses  in  turfgrass  management, 
pathology,  agricultural  mechanization,  personnel 
management,  soil  fertility,  soil  microbiology,  weed 
control,  and  park  and  recreation  management. 
Graduates  pursue  careers  in  professional  lawn 
care;  maintenance  of  parks,  athletic  fields,  and  golf 
courses;  production  and  sale  of  seed,  sod,  supplies, 
and  equipment;  or  as  technicians  for  businesses  or 
government  agencies. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

3  -  HORT  101  Horticulture 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

6  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  205  Plant  Form  and  Function  arid 
1  -  BIOSC  206  Plant  Form  and  Function  Lab.  or 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
I  -  HORT  102  Experience  Horticulture 
3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math  for  Informed  Sik. 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
H 
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Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry-  or 

4  -  CH  105  Begin.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chem. 
3  -  HORT  212  Introduction  to  Turfgrass  Culture 
1  -  HORT  21 3  Turfgrass  Culture  Lah. 
3  -  HORT  303  Landscape  Plants 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
14 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry  or 

4  -  CH  106  Begin.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chem. 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literattire)  Requirement' 
3  -  Business  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

n 

Summer 

3 -HORT  271  Internship^jr 

3  -  HORT  47 1  Advanced  Internship^ 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  Applied  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Business  Requirement' 
3  -  Spanish  Requirement' 

n 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  401  Plant  Physiology 

1  -  BIOSC  402  Plant  Physiology  Lab. 

1  -  HORT  409  Seminar 

3  -  HORT  420  Applied  Turfgrass  Physiology 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 

4  -  Laboratory  Science  Requirement' 

Is 
Maymester 

2  -  PL  PA  (ENT)  406  Diseases  and  Insects  of 

Turfgrasses 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HORT  4 1 2  Ad\anced  Turfgrass  Management 
6  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement' 

4  -  Laboratory  Science  Requirement' 
3  '  Soils  Requirement' 

l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HORT  (CSENV)  433  Landscape  and  Turf 

Weed  Management 
3  -  Applied  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Business  Requirement' 
3  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement' 
3  -  Soils  Requirement' 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  rhe.se  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Re- 
quirement. 

-Students  not  caking  the  CH  105/106  sequence  must  satisfy 
the  General  Education  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Requirement  hy  selecting  a  qualifying  course  from  the  Ap- 
plied Science  or  Lahoratory  Science  Requirement. 


'See  advisor.  Select  from  department-approved  list. 

''internship  must  be  completed  in  one  or  two  semesters.  Intern- 
ship may  be  done  fall,  spring,  or  summer  after  completing 
HORT  212/213.  Prior  approval  Is  required  for  internships, 
and  a  2.0  grade-point  ratio  is  required  for  registration. 

Note:  Turfgrass  majors  must  make  a  C  or  better  in  all  HORT- 
designated  courses.  Courses  may  be  repeated  as  often  as 
/  to  achieve  the  minimum  grade. 


WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES 
BIOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Increased  interest  in  conservatit)n  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  eiivironment  and  demand  for  sea- 
food products  have  resulted  in  these  areas  bect^ming 
increasingly  technical  and  requiring  highly  qualified 
wildlife  and  fisheries  biologists.  Greatest  demands  for 
graduates  are  in  the  areas  of  management,  research, 
survey,  and  regulatory  positions  with  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies;  industrial  research  and  quality  control 
laboratories;  conservation,  recreational,  and  other 
public  service  agencies;  and  private  enteqirises. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  in  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Biology  provides  a  solid  foundatioti 
for  many  careers  in  the  sciences.  The  curriculum  is 
strong  in  basic  and  applied  sciences,  communica- 
tion skills,  and  the  social  sciences.  In  addition,  three 
credit  hours  are  available  for  field  training  with  ap- 
propriate natural  resource  agencies.  Students  may 
satisfy  coursework  requirements  for  professional 
certification  by  the  Wildlife  Society  and/or  the 
American  Fisheries  Society. 

Combined  Bachelor  of  Science/ 
Master  of  Science  Degree  Program 

Under  this  plan,  students  may  reduce  the  time 
necessary  to  earn  both  degrees  by  applying  graduate 
credits  to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  program 
requirements.  Students  are  encouraged  to  obtain 
the  specific  requirements  for  the  dual  degree  from 
the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources 
as  early  as  possible  in  their  undergraduate  program 
as  a  number  of  required  courses  have  prerequisites 
not  normally  taken  by  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 
majors.  Enrollment  guidelines  and  procedures  can  be 
found  under  Academic  Regiilacioris  in  this  catalog. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  1 

4  -  CH  105  Beginning  Gen.  and  Organic  Chem.' 

1  -  E  N  R  lOI  Intro,  to  En  v.  and  Natural  Res.  1 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 
3_-  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  106  Begin.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chem.'  or 

4  -  PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics' 
3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
j_-  F  N  R  102  FNR  Freshman  Portfolio 
15 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

2  -  FOR  205  Dendrology 

3 -FOR  221  Forest  Biology 

3  -  W  F  B  300  Wildlife  Biology 

1  -  W  F  B  301  Wildlife  Biology  Lab. 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement- 


Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  303  Vertebrate  Biology 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  W  F  B  350  Principles  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Biol. 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement- 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  257  Nat.  Res.,  Environment,  and  Econ. 

4  -  BIOSC  320  Field  Botany 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  GEN  300  Fundamental  Genetics 
3j  W  F  B  462  Wetland  Wildlife  Biology 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  E  N  R  302  Natural  Resources  Measurements 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  W  F  B  (BIOSC)  313  Conservation  Biology 
3  -  W  F  B  410  Wildlife  Management  Techniques 

3  -  Approved  Requirement' 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  AVS  301  Anat.  and  Phys.  of  Domestic  Animals 
3  -  W  F  B  412  Wildlife  Management 

3  -  Approved  Requirement' 

3  -  Ecology  Requirement"* 

3  -  Policy  and  Law  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

1  -  F  N  R  499  Natural  Resources  Seminar 

3- WFB416  Fishery  Biology 

3  -  W  F  B  440  Non-Game  Wildlife  Management 

1  -  W  F  B  498  Senior  Portfolio 

6  -  Approved  Requirement' 


122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Students  planning  to  take  organic  chemistry  should  substitute 
CH  101  and  102. 

-See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Require- 
ment; and,  if  CH  105  is  not  selected,  three  credits  must  also 
satisfy  the  Science  and  Technology  in  Society  Requirement. 
(Note:  Social  Science  Requirement  must  be  in  an  area  other 
than  economics. ) 

'Select  from  department-approved  list. 

^BIOSC  441,  443, 446,  or  FOR  315 


(  '.'llcu'i-  .>t  AuTKiillun-.  I . 


MINORS 

FolKmuiK  aiv  M.mors  .KX.ri.ihk  loi  si.kkno  in  llic  C  :oll<.ri-  ot  .■Vr.uiliuiv.  1 . 
aciiiiiri'  ,1  miner  ili.it  is  nut   illinvwl  h\  ilic  ili'^ri-c  pruKr.ini. 

Accountiiif^ 

AJiilr/Extcnsioii  FJuc;it  loii 

Aerospace  Studies 

Agricultural  Business  Maiiat^enieni 

Agricultural  Mechanization  anJ  lousiness 

American  Sii^n  Language  Studies 

Animal  and  Wrerinary  Sciences 

Anthropology 

Athletic  Leadership 

Biochemistry 

Bioengineering 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

C'hemistry 

C:iiisfer 

C'onununication  Studies 

Communicati(.)ns 

Community  Recreation  Management 

Computer  Science 

Crop  aiid  Soil  En\'ironmental  Science 

East  Asian  Studies 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Entomology 

Entrepreneurship 

Environmental  Engineering 

En\ironmental  Science  and  Policy 

Equine  Business — not  open  ro  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  majors 

Film  Studies 

Financial  Management 

Fine  Arts 

Food  Scieiice 

Forest  Products 

Forest  Resource  Management 

Genetics 

Geography 

Geology 

Global  Politics 

Great  Works 

Health  Science 


-'M    ...  1  I  it.   s.  ..  .,.  .  .  "sr.itli-niM.innKi  major  .inJ  inmm  III  ill.  i.il... 

i  lislory 

Horticulture — not  open  to  Tur/grass  majors 

Human  Restuirce  Management 

Legal  Studies 

Management 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Microbiology 

Military  Leadership 

Modern  Languages 

Musk 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

Nonprofit  Leadership 

Operations  Management 

Packaging  Science 

Pan  African  Studies 

Park  and  Protected  Area  Management 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Plant  Pathology 

Political  Science 

Poultry  Science — not  open  to  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  majors 

Psychology 

Public  Policy 

Religion 

Russian  Area  Studies 

Science  and  Techni>logy  in  Society 

Screenwriting 

Sociology 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies 

Sport  Management 

Textiles 

Theatre 

Therapeutic  Recreation 

Travel  and  Tourism 

Turfgrass — not  open  to  Honicidrinv  majors 

Urban  Forestry 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 

Women's  Studies 

Writing 

Sec  paKcs  ^6-^9  for  Jotmls. 
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College  of  Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities 


COLLEGE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 
ARTS,  AND 
HUMANITIES 


The  ctillahoration  of  Architecture  (Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture, Construction  Science  and  Management, 
City  and  Regional  Planning,  and  Architecture) 
with  Arts  (Visual  Arts  and  Performing  Arts)  and  the 
Humanities  (Communication  Studies,  English,  His- 
tory, Languages,  Philosophy,  and  Religion)  produces 
a  remarkably  rich  environment  for  study.  The  mix- 
ture of  core  disciplines  with  applied  professsions/ 
disciplines  in  the  College  provides  both  depth  and 
breadth  in  learning.  This  structure  affords  students 
and  faculty  with  skills  that  address  the  complex  and 
interconnected  challenges  of  the  future,  where  it  is 
no  longer  possible  for  these  problems  to  be  solved 
in  a  single  discipline  or  profession.  It  is  through 
the  connections  and  communication  between 
specialized  knowledge  areas  that  significant  cultural 
progress  will  be  made.  These  kinds  of  thoughts  and 
actions  form  a  fundamental  part  of  the  College  of 
Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities. 

To  illustrate  these  ideas,  consider  the  diversity 
of  communication  skills  practiced  and  taught  in 
the  College.  Students  learn  graphic  and  artistic 
communication,  technical  communication  with 
computers,  spoken  communication,  and  com- 
munication through  the  written  word.  Each  skill 
is  vital  to  a  successful  student,  and  it  is  the  col- 
laboration between  these  forms  of  communication 
that  prepares  students  for  the  complex  challenges 
of  the  future. 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
AND  BUILDING  AND 
SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARTS 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Architecture  degree  is  the 
preprofessional  preparation  for  graduate  study  lead- 
ing to  the  Master  of  Architecture  degree,  which  is 
the  fully  accredited  professional  degree  in  the  field. 
The  accredited  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Construc- 
tion Science  and  Management  program  prepares 
students  for  careers  as  professional  managers  in  the 
construction  industry.  A  graduate  program  is  also 
offered  leading  to  the  Master  of  Construction  Sci- 
ence and  Management.  The  Visual  Arts  program 
offers  professional  study  in  the  studio  visual  arts 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree.  A 
graduate  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
is  also  offered.  The  accredited  five-year  Bachelor 
of  Landscape  Architecture  degree  program  pre- 
pares students  for  careers  as  professional  landscape 
architects.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Production 
Studies  in  Performing  Arts  is  a  distinctive  degree 
program  that  combines  practical  hands-on  experi- 
ences in  performing  arts  production  technologies 
with  classes  in  music  and  theatre  performance, 
history,  and  theory.  A  graduate  program  in  City  and 
Regional  Planning  is  housed  within  the  school  and 
accepts  graduates  from  a  variety  of  baccalaureate 


programs  and  prepares  them  for  careers  in  biith 
public  and  private  sector  planning  through  its 
Master  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  degree.  The 
Master  of  Science  in  Historic  Preservation  degree 
is  a  professional  degree  program  designed  for  stu- 
dents who  will  specialize  in  working  with  historic 
buildings,  landscapes,  and  the  decorative  arts.  The 
Master  of  Real  Estate  Development  is  a  full-time, 
two-year  professional  degree  jointly  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Planning  and  Landscape  Architec- 
ture and  the  Department  of  Finance  in  the  College 
of  Business  and  Behavioral  Science. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  housed  on  the  Clemson 
campus,  the  College  offers  third-  and  fourth-year  Ar- 
chitecture and  fourth-year  Landscape  Architecture 
students  the  opportunity  to  earn  credit  toward  their 
degrees  at  three  off-campus  sites.  Studeiits  may  spend 
a  semester  at  the  Charleston  Architecture  Center 
earning  credit  from  both  Clemson  University  and 
the  College  of  Charleston.  Additionally,  the  Charles 
E.  Daniel  Center  for  Building  Research  and  Urban 
Studies  in  Genoa,  Italy,  and  the  Barcelona  Program 
in  Barcelona,  Spain,  provide  students  with  an  inten- 
sive program  of  study  and  travel  in  Europe. 

Architecture  Charleston  Program 

Located  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  this  prograni 
is  available  to  qualified  undergraduates  in  Architec- 
ture, Construction  Science  and  Management,  Land- 
scape Architecture,  and  Visual  Arts.  Studio  work  is 
oriented  toward  design  within  the  historic  seaport 
setting.  Students  also  enroll  in  classes  at  the  College 
of  Charleston  campus.  The  program  is  enriched  by 
visiting  scholars  and  professionals  from  the  area. 

Architecture  Overseas  Program 

The  Daniel  Center  for  Building  Research  and  Ur- 
ban Studies  in  Genoa,  Italy,  is  available  to  qualified 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Architecture,  Construction 
Science  and  Management,  Fine  Arts,  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  and  professional  year  Landscape 
Architecture  students.  Studio  and  classroom  work  is 
enriched  by  visiting  scholars  and  complemented  by 
scheduled  field  trips,  both  in  Italy  and  continental 
Europe.  Undergraduate  Architecture  students  in 
their  third  year  or  first  semester  of  their  fourth  year 
may  also  participate  in  the  Italian  program. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Admission  to  degree  programs  in  the  School  of  De- 
sign and  Building  and  the  School  of  the  Arts  is  based 
on  academic  performance  and  is  limited  based  on 
space  availability  in  the  various  programs.  Students 
seeking  admission  are  advised  to  apply  to  the  Admis- 
sions Office  early  in  the  fall  of  their  senior  year  in 
high  school.  They  are  also  encouraged  to  visit  the 
school  during  their  senior  year.  Faculty  are  available 
to  meet  with  them  and  their  parents  informally  and 
answer  questions  and  discuss  individual  programs  in 
more  detail.  Prospective  students  may  schedule  ap- 
pointments by  calling  the  individual  department. 

Advancement  in  Architecture 

Students  enrolled  in  second-,  third-,  or  fourth-year 
design  studios  and  theory  courses  must  attain  at 
least  a  2.0  grade-point  ratio  in  each  year  level  (by 


repeating  one  or  both  semesters,  if  necessary)  to 
qualify  for  advancement  to  the  next  year  level  or, 
in  the  case  of  fourth-year  Architecture  studios,  to 
qualify  for  the  Architecture  degree,  or  in  Landscape 
Architecture  at  the  fifth  year,  to  qualify  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Land.scape  Architecture  degree. 

SCHOOL  OF  HUMANITIES 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  offered  in  Com- 
munication Studies,  English,  History,  Language 
and  International  Trade,  Modern  Languages,  and 
Philosophy.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  of- 
fered in  Language  and  International  Health. 

To  achieve  depth  as  well  as  breadth  in  their  educa- 
tion experiences,  students  majoring  in  Communica- 
tion Studies,  Engli.sh,  History,  Modern  Languages, 
or  Philosophy  complete  at  least  24  .semester  hours 
from  courses  above  the  sophomore  level.  As 
soon  as  feasible  and  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year,  students  in  these  fields  also  select  a 
minor,  consisting  of  at  least  1 5  additional  semester 
hours.  Courses  satisfying  the  major  may  not  also  be 
included  in  the  minor.  A  second  major  (a  double 
major)  may  substitute  for  the  minor,  provided  all 
requirements  are  fulfilled  for  each  major. 

The  foreign  language  requirement  is  a  proficiency 
requirement.  Students  must  complete  through  202 
in  Chinese,  French,  German,  Italian,  Japanese, 
Latin,  Portuguese,  Russian,  or  Spanish. 

Students  enrolled  in  degree  programs  offered  in 
the  humanities  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  may  elect  education  courses  required  for 
teaching  certificates  by  the  South  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Such  courses  are  to  be  approved 
by  their  own  department  advisors. 

Students  may  transfer  into  the  Undeclared  category 
in  the  humanities  only  if  they  have  completed  45  or 
fewer  credit  hours.  For  more  information,  contact 
the  College  of  Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities 
Advisemeiit  Center  in  101  Strode  Tower. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Architecture  prepares 
students  for  subsequent  professional  education  by 
providing  a  sound  general  education,  focused  design 
studies,  complementary  support  courses,  and  the 
opportunity  to  study  abroad.  The  School  of  Ar- 
chitecture emphasizes  the  relationship  of  buildings 
to  the  rest  of  the  environment:  built,  natural,  and 
cultural.  The  curriculum  includes  seven  semesters 
of  studio  in  addition  to  complementary  courses 
in  architectural  history  and  theory  and  building 
technology.  Four  of  the  studios  are  collaborative, 
taught  by  faculty  in  Architecture  as  well  as  Com- 
munication Studies  and  English.  The  Bachelor  of 
Arts  also  includes  requirements  for  a  minor  and 
foreign  language.' 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  program,  students 
learn  to  apply  the  thinking  and  communications 
skills  needed  to  pursue  higher-level  work  in  the 
discipline.  The  curriculum  in  the  first  two  years  also 
allows  students  to  complete  most  of  the  University's 
general  education  requirements.  In  the  last  two 
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ycar^,  stiKlciits  miisl  select  al  least  one  ol  the  luca- 
tion-specitic  stiiJios  and  ei>rei.|iiired  coiirsework 
and  may  elect  to  take  these  studios  (or  up  to  three 
semesters.  The  hnal  studio  focuses  on  reflection  and 
synthesis  hy  incorporating  the  general  education 
advanced  writing  requirement. 

Architectural  Registration/Licensure 

The  [lichelorot  Arts  ni  Architecture  prepares  .stu- 
dents to  continue  on  to  a  professionally-accredited 
degree  program  at  the  graduate  level,  such  as  the 
Master  of  Architecture  offered  hy  Cleinson.  Most 
states  retjuire  that  an  individual  intending  to  he- 
come  a  licensed  architect  hold  an  accredited  degree. 
There  are  two  types  of  degrees  that  are  accredited  hy 
the  National  Architectural  Accrediting  Board:  the 
Bachelor  of  Architecture  (not  offered  at  Clemson) 
which  requires  a  minimum  of  five  years  of  study,  and 
the  Master  of  Architecture,  which  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  three  years  of  study  ft)llowing  an  unrelated 
hachelor's  degree  or  two  years  following  a  related 
preprofessional  hachelor's  degree.  The  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Architecture  provides  a  foundation  in  the 
held  of  architecture  as  preparation  for  either  con- 
tinued education  in  a  professional  degree  program 
or  tor  employment  options  in  related  fields. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  101  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  History  I 
'i  -  ARCH  101  Introduction  to  Architecture 

?  -  ENGL  10^  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variahle  1 

5  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

\_  PHYS  209  Cn-ncral  Physics  I  Lah. 

17 

Second  Semester 

?  -  A  A  H  102  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  History  11 

4  -  .'XRCH  151  Architecture  Communication 

5  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

1  -  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lah. 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
IS 

Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

6  -  ARCH  251  Architecture  Foundations  I 
3-CSM201  Structures  I 

3 -ENGL  212  World  Literature 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  204  History  and  Theory  of  Arch.  II 
6  -  ARCH  252  Architecture  Foundations  II 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement- 


junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Architecture  History /Theory  Reciuiremcnt' 
3  -  Building  Technology  Requirement'' 
5  -  Studio  Requirement' 
3j  Elective 

14 


Second  Seniesler 
b  ■  Minor  Requirement" 
5  -  Studio  Requirement^ 
3  -  Elective 


Senior  Year 


First  Semester 

6  -  Minor  Requirement" 

3  -  SiKial  Science  Requiremenf' 

5  -  Studio  Requirement'' 

3  -  Elective 

I? 

Second  Semester 

I  -  ARCH  401  Architectural  Portfolio  II 

5  -  ARCH  452  Synthesis  Studio 

3  -  ARCH  453  Writing  Architecture 

3  -  Minor  Requirement" 

3  -  Elective 

15 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

Three  semesters  (throuKh  202)  in  the  same  forelKn  laneuage 

are  required. 
■See  General  Education  Requirements.  These  courses  must 

also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and  Science  and 

Technology  in  Scxiety  Requirements. 
'ARCH  403.  404,  405,  or  41 2 

'ARCH  414,  416,  421.  C  S  M  202,  203,  205,  304,  or  305 
*ARCH35l,352,  »=;V  ^S4  „r  ^"iS 
"See  advisor. 

COMMUNICATION 

STUDIES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Communication  Studies 
provides  a  thoroughly  integrated  yet  individual 
degree  program  that  prepares  students  for  careers 
in  husiness,  government,  and  public  sectors.  In 
addition,  the  program  provides  a  foundation  for 
graduates  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  degrees  in 
the  humanities,  social  sciences,  business,  and  law. 
Through  their  coursework  and  extracurricular  expe- 
riences. Communication  Studies  majors  develop  a 
set  of  skills  in  oral,  written,  and  visual  communica- 
tion that  enables  them  to  research,  design,  present, 
and  evaluate  messages  across  diverse  contexts  and 
from  a  variety  of  platforms,  including  digital  com- 
munication technology. 

Students  may  change  majors  into  the  Commu- 
nication Studies  program  based  on  approval  of  a 
committee  of  faculty  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
munication Studies.  The  deadline  for  applying  for  a 
change  of  major  during  the  fall  semester  is  September 
1 5,  with  decisions  made  by  October  1 .  For  spring  se- 
mester changes  of  major,  the  deadline  is  February  1 5, 
with  decisions  made  by  March  1 .  The  Department  of 
Communication  Studies  accepts  a  maximum  of  30 
changes  of  major  per  year.  To  qualif>'  for  acceptance, 
applicants  .should  have  completed  15  credit  hours 
including  ENGL  103  and  COMM  201  (with  a  C  or 
better).  All  students  requesting  a  transfer  into  the 
Qimmunication  Studies  program  must  have  a  grade- 
point  ratio  of  2.5  or  higher.  An  application  form  and 
a  3-5-page  writing  sample  are  also  required.  Detailed 
information  is  available  from  the  Communication 
Studies  Department,  408  Strode  Tower. 
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Freshman  Year 
First  Semeater 

1  -  C'OMM  101  C^^mmunicaiion  Academic  .ind 
Professional  nevelopment  I 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Comp<isitii>n 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

I4 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Spe.iking 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 
l6 

Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

4  -  COMM  201  Intro,  to  Communication  Studies 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3_-  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  301  Communication  Theories 

3  -  COMM  310  Communication  Research  Meth. 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

I5 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 


rsuasion 


COMM  305  Pe 

Media  Context  Requirement^ 

Minor  Requirement 

Organizational  Context  Requirement' 

Relational  Context  Requirement" 


3 

3 

3 

3_ 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Communication  Methods  Requirement" 

3  -  Emphasis  Area" 

6  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Public  Context  Requirement 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 
9  -  Emphasis  Area'' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3_-  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  495  Senior  Communication  Seminai 

1  -  COMM  498  Communication  Academic  and 

Professional  Development  II 
3  -  Emphasis  Area" 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 

n 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 


College  of  Arcl 


Arts,  and  1 1. 


mcin.  Students  must  complete  through  202  in  Chinese, 
French,  Gennan,  Italian,  Japanese,  Latin,  Portuguese,  Rus- 
sian, or  Spanish. 

-EX  ST  222,  301,  MTHSC  101,  102,  106,  203,  301,  or  309 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Six  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Re- 
quirement and,  if  EX  ST  222  is  not  selected,  the  Science 
and  Technology  in  Society  Requirement. 

■'COMM302,303,or402 

'COMM  350,  364,  or  368 

"COMM  330,  348,  or  460 

■COMM311,312,or313 

*Scc  advisor. 

'COMM  306,  369,  or  405 


CONSTRUCTION  SCIENCE 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

A.S  the  largest  siiigle  industry  iii  the  United  States 
and  one  of  the  most  important,  construction  offers 
unlimited  opportunities  to  highly  motivated  and 
professionally  educated  men  and  women.  Future 
professionals  must  he  skilled  in  managing  people, 
equipment,  and  capital,  coupled  with  a  grasp  of 
construction  materials  and  methods  and  the  com- 
plex technologies  of  modern  construction.  The 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Construction  Science  and 
Management  curriculum  is  the  hasis  for  a  career  in 
construction  or  as  a  developer  or  huilding  manage- 
ment specialist. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  210  Intro,  to  Art  and  Architecture 

1  -  C  S  M  1 50  Intro,  to  Research  Methodology 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variahle  I' 
3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  1 

\_  PHYS  209  General  Physics  1  Lab. 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  S  M  100  Introduction  to  Construction 

Science  and  Management 
3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speakmg 
3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  MTHSC  309  Introductory  Business  Statistics 
3  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 
]_^  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lab. 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  AG  M  221  Surveying 

3 -CSM  201  Structures  I 

3  -  C  S  M  203  Materials  and  Methods  of  Const.  I 
1  -  C  S  M  250  Construction  Problem  Solving 

through  Research 
3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Reciuiremenr- 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

4  -  C  S  M  202  Structures  II 

3  -  C  S  M  204  Contract  Documents 

3  -  C  S  M  205  Materials  and  Methods  of  Const.  II 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement' 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  S  M  303  Soils  and  Foundations 
3  -  C  S  M  304  Environmental  Systems  I 
3  -  C  S  M  351  Construction  Estimating 
3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
75 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  S  M  305  Environmental  Systems  11 

3  -  C  S  M  352  Construction  Scheduling 

3  -  C  S  M  353  Construction  Estimating  II 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management 

l5 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  S  M  41 1  Safety  in  Building  Construction 

1  -  C  S  M  450  Construction  Internship 

3  -  C  S  M  453  Construction  Project  Management 

3  -  C  S  M  461  Construction  Economics  Seminar 

6  -  Major  RcLiuircment' 

16 

Second  Semester 

6  -  C  S  M  454  C-onstruction  Capstone 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Spanish  Requiremenf* 

15 

12  3  Total  Semester  Hours 

'MTHSC  102  and  207  may  be  substituted. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Select  from  department-approved  list  or  as  approved  in  writ- 
ing by  advisor  and  department  chair.  Note:  Six  credit  hours 
must  be  in  business. 

■•Select  from  200-level  or  higher  courses  in  Spanish. 

Note:  A  minimum  of  800  hours  of  construction  experience 
will  be  required  prior  to  Kraduation. 


ENGLISH 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  core  courses  of  the  English  major  help  students 
acquire  an  understanding  of  literature  as  a  human- 
istic study;  develop  an  appreciation  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  modes  of  literary  expression, 
research,  and  criticism;  and  improve  the  ability  to 
communicate  effectively  and  intelligently. 

By  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  students  choose 
between  two  emphasis  areas:  Literature  or  Writing 
and  Publication  Studies.  The  Literature  emphasis 
area  offers  an  extensive  exploration  of  American 
and  British  literature,  literary  theory,  and  related 
disciplines  such  as  creative  writing  and  film.  The 
Writing  and  Publication  Studies  emphasis  area 
focuses  on  digital  publishing,  professional  com- 


uuinication,  rhetorit,  cicitivc  writing,  aiKJ  writing 
about  the  arts.  By  teaching  students  to  read  closely, 
think  critically,  arid  coitimunicate  effectively,  both 
emphasis  areas  prepare  English  majors  for  work  in  a 
variety  of  professional  and  academic  fields. 

The  standard  program  of  study  consists  of  courses 
stipulated  in  the  map  below,  which  includes  24 
credit  hours  of  core  courses  and  15  hours  chosen 
from  one  of  the  two  emphasis  areas. 

Core  Courses 

ENGL  190,  3 10,  and  390  and  18  additional  credits 
selected  from  the  following: 

English  Literature  Survey  Requirement— Six 

credit  hours  from  ENGL  396,  397,  398,  399 
Shakespeare  (Group  I) — ENGL  41 1 
Language,  Criticism,  and  Theory  (Group  V) — 

Three  credits  from  ENGL  400,  401,  435,  436, 

440,  (COMM)  491,  (C:OMM)  492 
Advanced  Writing  (Group  VII) — Three  credits 

from  ENGL  312,  345,  346,  348 
Major  Electives  (Group  VIII) — Three  credits  from 

300-  or  400- level  ENGL  courses 
Capstone  Seminar — ENGL  496  (Substitutes  for  any 

Cjroup  Rei-iuirement  except  Shakespeare — Group 

I  or  Advanced  Writing— Group  VII) 

Literature  Emphasis  Area 

Literature  I  (Group  II) — Three  credits  from  ENGL 

407,408,414,444,464 
Literature  II  (Group  III) — Three  credits  from 

ENGL  415,  416,  417,  418,  465 
American  Literature  (Group  IV) — Three  credits 

from  ENGL  425,  426,  427,  455,  463 
Diversity  (Group  VI) — Three  credits  from  ENGL 

353,  380,  419,  (HUM)  456,  482,  483 
Major  Electives  (Group  VIII) — Three  additional 

credits  froin  400-level  ENGL  courses 

Writing  and  Publication  Studies 
Emphasis  Area 

ENGL  499  plus  1 2  additional  credits  selected  from 
the  following: 

Language,  Criticism,  and  Theory  (Group  V) — 

Three  additional  credits  from  ENGL  (COMM) 
491  or  (COMM)  492 

Advanced  Writing  (Group  VII) — Three  addi- 
tional credits  from  ENGL  312,  345,  346,  348 

WPS  Courses  (Group  IX)— Six  credits  from 
ENGL  332,  387,  441,  460,  475,  478 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement- 
l6 

Second  Semester 

2  -  ENGL  190  Introduction  to  the  English  Major 
3 -ENGL  212  World  Literature 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
l6 
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Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  310  Critical  Writing  AUmt  l.ii<.r, 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  R<.i.|iiin.' 
3  -  Enj;lish  Literature  Survey  Rei|iiirement^ 
3  -  Foreign  Lanfjuage  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement- 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C'OMM  ISO  Intro,  to  Human  ComiiuinK 
English  Literature  Survey  Requirement^ 
Fine  Arts  Requirement" 
Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
History  Requirement" 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

9  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

2_-  Science  and  Tech.  m  S.Kiety  Require 

15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  ENCjL  390  Electronic  Porttolu.  Studh 

6  -  Majiir  Retiuirement 

6  -  Minor  Requirement 

3_-  Elective 

16 

Senior  Year 
First  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requirement" 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
6_-  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  496  Senior  Seminar 
3  -  Major  Requirement" 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 


1 20  Total  Semester  Hours 

'The  foreign  language  requirement  is  a  proficiency  require- 
ment. Students  must  complete  through  202  in  Chinese. 
French,  German,  Italian,  Japanese,  Latin,  Portuguese,  Rus- 
sian, or  Spanish. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Select  trom  courses 
in  philosophy. 

'ENGL  396,  397,  398,  or  399 

^A  A  H  101,  210,  ENGL  357,  HUM  301,  302,  306,  MUSIC 
210,311, 415,416,  or  THEA210 

'See  advisor. 

'See  major  requirements  in  program  description  aK)\e. 


HISTORY 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  1  listory  major  provides  students  with  tlexihility 
to  pursue  their  particular  interests  in  history.  The 
major  includes  54  credit  hours  in  history,  in  addition 
to  HIST  172  and  173.  as  outlined  helow. 
Pre-law  students  majoriiig  in  History  should  consult 
their  .klvisor  tor  a  recommeniled  program. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENCiL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
4  -  Natural  Science  Reciuirement' 
2_-  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3 -HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  GEtX]  103  World  Regional  Geography 

4  -  Foreign  Langu.ige  Requirement' 
3  -  Mathematics  Requirement- 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Rc\iuirenienf 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement- 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement* 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Major  Requiremenf" 

3  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

4  -  HIST  299  Seminar:  The  Historian's  Craft 

3  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement" 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Major  Requiremenf" 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Hum.initics  Requirement^ 
6  -  Major  Requirement'' 
3  -  Minor  Requiremeiit 
3  -  Elective 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Literature  Requirement" 

6  -  Major  Requiremenf* 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3_-  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement" 

6  -  Major  Requiremenf* 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3_-  Elective 

15 


Second  Seiiic.sler 

3  •  I IIST  490  Senior  Seminar 

3  -  Major  Requirement* 

3  •  Minor  Requirement 

3_-  Elective 

12 

1 20  Total  Semester  1 1,  n, 


iieineni  i>  .i  pr.ilicicncy  require 
inuM  lomplcic  through  202  in  (."hinc*c, 
hiilian,  Japanese,  Latin,  PiirtugucM:,  Rm- 


Requireincnls.  Three  <>(  these  credit 
sly  the  Science  and  Technolom'  in  Socicry 


The  loreign  language 

inenl.  SiuJents  inuM 

French,  German, 

sian,  or  Spanish, 

See  Cieneral  E.lu 

hours  must  al.v 

Requirement. 
'A  A  H  2 10,  MUSIC  2 10,  THEA  2 10,  or  any  General  Educa- 
tion Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lilcralua-)  courM.-  numhercJ 

300  or  higher. 
'See  advisor.  Students  mast  take  three  hours  each  of  U.S.  hi»- 

tory,  European  history,  .ind  non- Western  hislofy. 
^A  A  H  210,  MUSIC  210,  THEA  210.  ..r  .my  humanities 

course  numbered  300  or  higher  The  humanities  for  thi.s 

purpose  include  A  A  H.  COMM  (except  364.  36«).  ENGL 

(except  304,  312,  314,  316,  533,  334,  335.485.  490.495). 

HUM.  MUSIC.  PHIL,  REL.  THEA  (except  377, 487. 497). 

W  S.  and  foreign  l.mguage  courses. 
'Select  from  Gener.il  Educ.iiion  Arts   md  Huin.inirie>  (I  it- 

erature)  courses 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 

Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture 

The  profession  of  landscape  architecture  is  hroad 
and  interdisciplinar>'.  Practicing  landscape  archi- 
tects work  on  a  wide  range  of  project  types  includ- 
ing, hut  not  limited  to.  urban  design,  community 
design,  histtiric  preservation,  ecological  restoration, 
parks  and  park  systems,  institutitmal  landscapes, 
memorials,  cemeteries,  industrial  site  reclamations, 
golf  courses,  wilderness  areas  and  trails,  residential 
landscapes,  arid  gardens. 

The  profession  is  both  an  art  and  a  science.  Suc- 
cessful landscape  architects  are  creative  profes- 
sionals who  hold  an  environmental  imperative 
and  a  social  conscience.  They  are  also  excellent 
facilitators  able  to  bring  numerous  disciplines  and 
professions  together  to  work  on  complex  projects 
in  the  landscape. 

Clemson's  program  is  noted  for  a  special  emphasis 
on  the  art  of  design.  Consequently,  the  landscape 
architecture  design  studio  experience  is  at  the  center 
of  the  student's  education — forty-two  hours  of  studio 
are  required.  The  hve-year  program  leads  io  an  ac- 
credited Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  degree. 
The  program  is  generalist — covering  the  major  areas 
of  practice — and  builds  from  design  basics  to  sophis- 
ticated studio  experiences  such  as  regional  design, 
urban  design,  and  community  design.  The  studio 
experience  is  supported  by  other  courses  inside  and 
outside  the  Landscape  Architecture  curriculum  that 
provide  the  necessary  grounding  in  landscape  historv 
and  social,  cultural,  environmental,  and  aesthetic 
theories.  Students  may  also  chixrse  to  fiKus  elec- 
tive credits  on  one  of  three  areas:  cultund  issues, 
environmental  issues,  or  professional  development. 
Outstanding  lifth-year  students  may  apply  for  admis- 
sion into  a  shortened  Master  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning,  Master  o(  Landscape  Architecture,  or 
Master  of  Real  Estate  Development  program. 
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Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  210  Intro,  to  Art  niul  Architecture 

4  '  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  '  LARCH  128  Technical  Graphics 
3 -LARCH  151  Basic  Design  I 

1  -  LARCH  153  Landscape  Arch.  Design  Theory  1 

I? 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

HORT  101  Horticulture 

LARCH  103  Landscape  Arch.  Portfolio  1 

LARCH  1 16  History  of  Landscape  Arch. 

LARCH  152  Basic  Design  II 

LARCH  154  Land.  Arch.  Design  Theory  II 

MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  B  E  222  Geomeasuremcnts 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  C(.)mm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  HORT  303  Landscape  Plants 
6  '  LARCH  251  Landscape  Arch.  Design  Fund. 

3  -  LARCH  428  Landscape  Architecture 

Computer-Aided  Design 
17 
Second  Semester 

4  '  HORT  461  Problems  in  Landscape  Design 

6  -  LARCH  252  Site  Design  in  Landscape  Arch. 
4  -  LARCH  262  Design  Implementation  I 
3_-  W  F  B  (BIOSC)  313  Conservation  Biology' 
17 

Maymester 

3  -  LARCH  405  Urban  Genesis  and  Form- 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 
3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 

1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 

6  -  LARCH  351  Regional  Design  and  Ecology 

4j  LARCH  362  Design  Implementation  II 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  FOR  (HORT)  427  Urban  Tree  Care 

6  -  LARCH  352  Urban  Design  Studio 

3  -  LARCH  581  Land.  Arch.  Professional  Practice 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

T? 

Summer 

2  -  LARCH  293  Field  Studies  Internship  or 

2  -  LARCH  493  Prof.  Office  Internship^ 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

I  -  LARCH  418  Off-Campus  Study  Seminar 

6  -  LARCH  451  Community  Design  Studio 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement^ 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

13 


Second  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  ^95  Special  Topics  in  Visual  Studies 

Abroad  I  or 

3  -  A  A  H  396  Special  Topics  in  Visual 
American  Studies  I 
3  -  LARCH  419  Off-Campus  Field  Study 
6_-  LARCH  452  Off-Campus  Studio 
12 

Professional  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  LARCH  453  Key  Issues  in  Landscape  Arch. 
1  -  LARCH  503  Landscape  Arch.  Portfolio  II 
3  -  LARCH  550  Professional  Project  Studio'^ 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 

n 

Second  Semester 

6  -  LARCH  552  Landscape  Arch.  Exit  Project 

6_-  Elective 

12 

1 56  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Other  ecology  course.s  from  a  department-approved  list  may 

be  substituted. 
'C  R  P  402  may  be  substituted. 
'Two  semesters  (through  202)  in  ilie  same  foreign  language 

are  required. 
■•Two  hours  of  internship  credit  are  required.  A  maximum  of 

six  hours  credit  of  internship  may  be  scheduled. 
'Select  from  department-approved  list. 
'Students  who  plan  to  enter  the  MRED,  MLA,  or  MCRP 

program  should  substitute  a  research  methods  course  (e.g., 

ARCH  821,  CRP803). 
"See  General  Education  Requirements. 

LANGUAGE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  in  Language  and 
International  Health  is  jointly  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Languages  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  Sciences  in  the  College  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Human  Development.  Students 
acquire  knowledge  in  public  health  theory  and 
practice,  including  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  public  health  and  medicine;  the  organization, 
management,  and  financing  of  health  services;  the 
social  and  behavioral  aspects  of  health,  epidemiol- 
ogy, health  evaluation  methods,  and  health  com- 
munications. Students  also  acquire  communicative 
competence  in  Spanish  and  a  familiarity  with 
Hispanic  cultures,  literatures,  health  environments, 
and  multicultural  issues. 

The  program  requires  study  abroad  and  the  comple- 
tion of  a  practicum  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country. 
Graduates  will  be  qualified  to  assume  positions  in  a 
variety  of  settings  including  integrated  hospital  sys- 
tems, consulting  firms,  managed  care  organizations, 
pharmaceutical  companies,  as  well  as  multicultural 
community  centers.  They  can  also  pursue  graduate 
degrees  in  community  health,  epidemiology/bio- 
statistics,  health  administration,  health  systems 
research,  and  Spanish. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4 -BIOL  10?  General  Biology  I 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  HLTH  202  Introduction  to  Public  Health 

1  -  L&IT  127  Introduction  to  L&.IT 

4_-SPAN  104  Basic  Spanish 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  HLTH  298  Human  Health  and  Disease 

3  -  SPAN  201  Intermediate  Spanish 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  HLTH  470  International  Health 

3  -  SPAN  202  Intermediate  Spanish 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement^ 

2  -  Elective 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  HLTH  240  Determinants  of  Health  Behavior 
3  -  SPAN  302  Intermediate  Spanish  Grammar  ani.1 

Composition  irr 

3  -  SPAN  305  Intermediate  Spanish 
Conversation  and  Composition  I 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement- 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 
3  -  HLTH  380  Epidemiology 

3  -  HLTH  480  Community  Health  Promotion 
3  -  SPAN  303  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  I  or 
3  -  SPAN  311  Surv.  of  Spanish- American  Lit. 

3  -  SPAN  415  Spanish  for  Health  Professionals 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 

3  -  HLTH  490  Research  and  Evaluation  Strategies 

for  Public  Health 
3  -  SPAN  307  The  Hispanic  World:  Spain  or 

3  -  SPAN  435  Contemporary  Hispanic  Culture 
3  -  SPAN  419  Health  and  the  Hispanic  Comm. 
3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement^ 
16 

Summer 

3  -  L&.IT  400  L&IT  Internship  or 
3  -  L&IT  401  L&IT  Practicum'' 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  440  Managing  Health  Service  Org. 

3  -  SPAN  418  Tech.  Span,  for  Health  Mgt.  Prof. 

3  -  Advanced  Spanish  Requirement' 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement' 

T? 
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( "ollct'c  of  Archifccfiirt- ,  Art*,  and  Hiimrtnitic* 


Second  SomestiT 

3  -  Advanced  lie.ihli  Rci.|uiremcm' 
3  -  Advanced  Spanisli  Reqiiireiuenr 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requireiiieiit' 
3  -  Social  Science  ReiiiiireiiK-nt' 

n 

123  Tt)tal  Semester  Hours 

'Six  credit  hiiiir-,  selected  (roiii  iw.i  Jitteteiit  .ireas:  ANTH  201 , 
GECX)  105,  HIST  172,  173,  193,  POSC  102,  IcM 

-See  General  Education  Reqiiirement.s. 

'Hea/t/i  Admmisrraiion  Emphasis — nine  credit  limir;,  selected 
lrom.'\CCT201,CRr)(APEC,  H1.TH)  361.  ECON  21 1, 
212.  314.  31S.  410,  412,  FIN  306,  HLTH  475,  LAW  322. 
MOT  201.  218,  318.424,  MKT  301,  427 

C^iimmunifv  Develupmmu  Emphasis — nine  credit  hours  from 
APEC  202, 352,CR 0  357.  (APEC,  HLTH)  361,  (AP EC) 
411,(APEC)412,ECON211,212,  314,  315,  R  S  (SOC) 
401,  (SOC)  459,  SOC  (R  S)  371.  433,  (R  S)  471 

Tracticum/intemship  must  be  completed  in  a  Spanish-speak- 
mg  country  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  junior  year  or 
during  the  summer  following  the  junior  year. 

'Select  from  300-400-level  courses  in  Spanish. 

^Select  from  3aM00-U-vel  courses  m  Health 

LANGUAGE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Students  in  the  R.ichelor  ot  Arts  program  in  Lan- 
guage and  International  Trade  acquire  communica- 
tive competence  in  the  target  language;  a  familiarity 
with  specific  peoples,  cultures,  literatures,  and  busi- 
ness environments;  and  the  knowledge  and  skills  to 
pursue  graduate  studies  or  careers  in  business  within 
their  language  of  specialization. 

The  Language  and  International  Trade  program 
combines  foreign  languages  and  international 
trade.  Students  choose  one  language  concentration 
(Chinese,  French,  German,  Japanese,  or  Spanish) 
and  one  professional  concentration  (Applied  Inter- 
national Economics,  International  Trade,  Textiles, 
or  Tourism). 

The  language  component  emphasizes  speaking  and 
writing  skills,  culture,  civilization,  and  business/ 
technical  languages.  The  professional  component 
emphasizes  international  marketing  in  areas  impor- 
tant to  the  economy  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  nation. 

Study  abroad  of  at  least  one  semester  in  the  target 
language  setting  is  mandatory.  In  addition,  intern- 
ship experiences  with  international  companies  in 
the  United  States  or  summer  internships  with  com- 
panies abroad  give  students  the  opportunity  to  apply 
classroom  learning  to  the  business/industrial  work 
environment.  Internships  are  subject  to  apprtival 
by  the  Language  and  International  Trade  Director. 
Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  participate  in 
theClemson  Language  Immersion  Program  (CLIP) 
prior  to  enrolling  in  study  abroad  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  curriculum  requirements  below, 
students  are  required,  as  a  condition  of  gradua- 
tion, to  pass  a  noncredit  examination  and  submit 
a  noncredit  senior  dossier  to  assess  their  language 
competence  in  various  areas.  Both  assessments 
take  place  in  the  student's  last  full  semester  at  the 
University. 


Freshman  Year 
First  Semester 

4  -CHIN  101  Elementary  Chinese  or 
4-FR  101  Elementary  French  in- 
4  -  CiER  101  Elementary  German  or 
4-JAPN  101  Eletiientary  Japane.se  (rt- 
4 -SPAN  104  Basic  Spanish' 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

1  -  LiSilT  127  Introduction  to  LiSiIT 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requiremerit' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts  or 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Account.  Concepts 

4  -  CHIN  102  Elementary  Chinese  or 

4  -  FR  102  Elementary  French  m 

4  -  GER  102  Elementary  German  in 
4  -  JAPN  102  Elementary  Jap.inese  or 
3  -  SPAN  201  Intermedi.itc  Sp.inish 

3  -  MTHSC  207  Mullivanablc  C.ilculus 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requiremcnt- 

2J  -  Elective 

15 

'Students  with  no  previous  study  of  Spanish  may  take  SPAN 

101  and  102. 
■See  General  Education  Requii 


APPLIED  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMICS 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 
3  -  CHIN  201  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  201  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  C3ER  201  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -jAPN  201  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  202  Intermediate  Spanish 
3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
l5 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  309  Econ.  of  AgncLiltural  Marketing 

3  -  CHIN  202  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  202  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  202  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  202  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  300  Span.  Composition  for  Bus.  or 
3  -  SPAN  302  Intermediate  Spanish 
Grammar  and  Composition 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement 

T5 


Junior  \car 
First  Semcfiter 

3  -  AP  EC  319  Agribusinevs  Management 
3  -  CHIN  305  Chinese  Conv.  and  Cnmp.  I  or 
3  -  FR  304  French  Short  Story  m 
3  -  FR  305  Intermediate  French 

Conversation  and  C<)mp»)sition  I  " 
3  -  GER  305  German  Conv.  and  Qimp.  <" 

3  -  GER  306  German  Short  Story  or 
3  -  JAPN  305  Japanese  (Jonv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  SPAN  305  Intermediate  Spanish 
Conversation  and  CAimposiiion  1 
3  -  ENGL  316  Writing  and  International  Trade 
3  -  MKT  302  Consumer  Behavior 
3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 

T? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  316  Chinese  for  International  Trade  I  or 
3  -  FR  316  French  for  International  Trade  I  or 
3  -  GER  3 16  German  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 
3  -  JAPN  3 16  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 
3  -  SPAN  316  Spanish  for  Inter  Trade  I 
3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  Advanced  Agricultural  Econ.  Requirement^ 
3  -  Advanced  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 


Summer 

3  -  L&IT  400  L&IT  Internship  or 
3-L&1T401  L&IT  Practicum 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  416  Chinese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 

3  -  FR  416  French  for  International  Trade  II  or 
3  -  GER  416  German  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  JAPN  416  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  w 
3  -  SPAN  416  Spanish  for  Inter  Trade  II 

3  -  ECON  310  International  Economy  (rr 

3  -  ECON  412  International  Microeconomics 

3  -  MKT  427  International  Marketing 

3  -  Advanced  Agricultural  Econ.  Requirement^ 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Civilization  Requirement^ 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MKT  431  Marketing  Research 

6  -  Advanced  Foreign  Language  Requirement'' 

3  -  Advanced  Sixial  Science  Requirement' 

I2 

1 20  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Science  and  Technology  in  SnKiery 
Requirement. 

■Six  credit  hours  scicctcxl  from  two  different  areas;  ANTH  201 , 
GEOG  103,  HIST  172.  173,  193,  POSC  102,  104 

•Select  from  30CMOO-level  courses  in  ANTH,  AP  EC,  ECON. 
GEOG,  HIST  PO  SC,  PSYCH,  SOC. 

'AP  EC  308,  351 ,  402,  409,  420.  433.  452. 456.  or  460 

*A  minimum  of  nine  credit  hours  of  30C-400-levcl  foreign 
language  courses  is  required.  At  least  one  course  must  he 
in  literature.  Advanced  grammar  is  recommended  for  those 
exempting  100-200  levels.  FR  H438  and  H439  and  SPAN 
H438  and  H439  may  not  he  used  10  satisfy'  rc-quirements  for 
the  French  or  Spanish  Gmcentration.  Students  may  not  take 
more  than  one  foreign  language  course  taught  m  English. 

•CHIN  (ANTH)  418.  499.  FR  307,  317,  GER  340,  405,  455, 
JAPN  307,  308,  (ANTH)  417. 499.  SPAN  307.  308.  or  435 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  201  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  201  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  201  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  J  APN  201  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  202  Intermediate  Spanish 
3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Reequirement' 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  202  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  202  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  202  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  202  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  300  Span.  Composition  for  Bus.  or 
3  -  SPAN  302  Intermediate  Spanish 
Grammar  and  Composition 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

Is 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  305  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  -  FR  304  French  Short  Story  or 
3  -  FR  305  Intermediate  French 

Conversation  and  Composition  I  or 
3  -  GER  305  German  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 

3  -  GER  306  German  Short  Story  or 
3  -  JAPN  305  Japanese  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  SPAN  305  Intermediate  Spanish 
Conversation  and  Composition  I 
3  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
3  -  ENGL  316  Writing  and  International  Trade 
3  -  MKT  302  Consumer  Behavior 
3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
T? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  316  Chinese  for  International  Trade  I  or 
3  -  FR  316  French  for  International  Trade  I  or 
3  '  GER  316  German  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 
3  -  JAPN  316  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 
3  '  SPAN  316  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  I 
3  -  ECON  315  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 
3  -  Advanced  Foreign  Language  Requirement'' 
3  -  Advanced  Marketing  Requirement^ 
3  -  Elective 
15 

Summer 

3  -  L&.IT  400  L&.IT  Internship  or 
3  -  L&IT  401  L&IT  Practicum 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  416  Chinese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 

3  -  FR  416  French  for  International  Trade  II  or 
3  '  GER  416  German  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  '  JAPN  416  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  SPAN  416  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  11 

3  -  MKT  427  International  Marketing 

3  -  Advanced  Economics  Requirement' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Civilization  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

11 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MKT  431  Marketing  Research 

6  '  Advanced  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement* 


1 20  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Genera!  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfj'  the  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Requirement. 

•Six  credit  hours  selected  from  two  different  areas:  ANTH  20! , 
GEOO  103,  HIST  172,  173,  193,  PO  SC  102,  104 

'Select  from  3OO-40O-!eve!  courses  in  ANTH,  AP  EC,  ECON, 
GEOO,  H!ST  PO  SC,  PSYCH,  SOC. 

<A  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  300-400-level  foreign  language 
courses  is  required.  At  least  one  course  must  be  in  literature. 
Advanced  grammar  is  recommended  for  those  exempting 
100-200  levels.  FR  H438  and  H439  and  SPAN  H438  and 
H439  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  the  French 
or  Spanish  Concentration.  Students  may  not  take  more  than 
one  foreign  language  course  taught  in  English. 

*Any  300-  or  400-level  MKT  course 

"Any  300-  or  400-level  ECON  course  (ECON  310  recom- 
mended) 

'CHIN  (ANTH)  418,  499,  FR  307,  317,  GER  340,  405,  455, 
JAPN  307,  308,  (ANTH)  417, 499,  SPAN  307.  308,  or  435 


TEXTILES  CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  201  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  201  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  201  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  201  Intermediate  Japanese  or 

3  -  SPAN  202  Intermediate  Spanish 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  TEXT  175  Intro,  to  Textile  Manufacturing  or 

4  -  TEXT  176  Natural  and  Man-Made  Fibers 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement- 

15-16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  202  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  202  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  202  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  202  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  300  Span.  Composition  for  Bus.  or 
3  -  SPAN  302  Intermediate  Spanish 
Grammar  and  Composition 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  TEXT  460  Textile  Processes 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement- 

15 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  305  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  -  FR  304  French  Short  Story  or 
3  -  FR  305  Intermediate  French 

Conversation  and  Composition  I  or 
3  -  GER  305  German  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 

3  -  GER  306  Cjerman  Short  Story  or 
3  -  JAPN  305  Japanese  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  SPAN  305  Intermediate  Spanish 
Conversation  and  Composition  I 
3  -  ENGL  316  Writing  and  International  Trade 
3  -  MKT  302  Consumer  Behavior 
3  -  TEXT  472  Textile  International  Trade 
3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  316  Chinese  for  International  Trade  1  or 
3  -  FR  316  French  for  International  Trade  I  or 
3  -  GER  316  German  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 
3  -  JAPN  316  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 
3  -  SPAN  316  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  I 

3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 

3  -  Advanced  Foreign  Language  Requirement'' 

3  -  Advanced  Textiles  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Summer 

3  -  L&.1T  400  L&IT  Internship  or 
3 -L&IT  401  L&IT  Practicum 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  416  Chinese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 

3  -  FR  416  French  for  International  Trade  II  or 
3  -  GER  416  German  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  JAPN  416  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  SPAN  416  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  II 

3  -  ECON  310  International  Economy  or 

3  -  ECON  412  International  Microeconomics 

3  -  MKT  427  International  Marketing 

3  -  Advanced  Textiles  Requirement' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Civilization  Requirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MKT  431  Marketing  Research 

6  -  Advanced  Foreign  Language  Requirement'' 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 

n 

120-121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Requirement. 

-Six  credit  hours  selected  from  two  different  areas:  ANTH  201 , 
GEOG  103,  HIST  172,  173,  193,  POSC  102,  104 

'Select  from  300-400.1evel  courses  in  ANTH,  AP  EC,  ECON, 
GEOG,  HIST  PO  SC,  PSYCH,  SOC. 

■"A  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  300-400-level  foreign  language 
courses  is  required.  At  least  one  course  must  be  in  literature. 
Advanced  grammar  is  recommended  for  those  exempting 
100-200  levels.  FR  H438  and  H439  and  SPAN  H438  and 
H439  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy'  requirements  for  the  French 
or  Spanish  Concentration.  Students  may  not  take  more  than 
one  foreign  language  course  taught  in  English. 

'TEXT  308,  314,  416,  426,  428,  440,  470,  471,  475.  or  476 

'CHIN  (ANTH)  418,  499,  FR  307,  317,  GER  340,  405,  455, 
JAPN  307,  308,  (ANTH)  417,  499,  SPAN  307,  308,  or  435 
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TOURISM  CONCENTKATION 

Sophomore  Year 
First  ScmcstiT 

3  -  CI  UN  201  IntirmcJiaic  Chinese  or 
?  -  FR  201  Itucrmcdiatc  French  or 
3  -  CER  201  InterineJiate  German  or 
3  -JAPN  201  InterineJiate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  202  Intermediate  Spanish 
3  -  ECON  21 1  Principles  of  Mlcri>econi.)mics 
3  -  PRTM  m  IntroJuctiiin  to  Tourism 
?  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Rei.|uirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Retiuirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  202  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  202  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  202  InteriTiediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  202  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
?  -  SPAN  ?00  Span.  Coinposition  for  Bus.  or 
?  -  SPAN  302  Intermediate  Spanish 
Grammar  an«.!  Composition 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

?  -  PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Mgt.  in  PRTM  or 
3  -  PRTM  343  Spatial  Aspects  of  Tour.  Beh.  or 
3  -  PRTM  M4  Tourism  Markets  and  Supply 

5  -  .Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement- 

Is 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  W5  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  -  FR  304  French  Short  Stor^'  or 
3  -  FR  305  Intermediate  French 

C^onversation  and  Composition  I  or 
1  -  GER  305  German  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 

3  -  GER  306  German  Short  Story  or 
3  -  JAPN  305  Japanese  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  SPAN  305  Intermediate  Spanish 
Conversation  and  Composition  I 
3  -  ENGL  316  Writing  and  International  Trade 
3  -  MKT  302  Consumer  Behavior 
3  -  Advanced  PRTM  Requirement* 
3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requiremenf* 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  316  Chinese  for  International  Trade  I  or 
3  -  FR  316  French  for  International  Trade  I  or 
3  -  GER  316  German  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 
^  -  JAPN  316  Japanese  for  Inter.  Trade  I  or 
^  -  SPAN  316  Spanish  for  Inter.  Trade  I 

3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 

3  -  Ad\  anced  Ft>reign  Language  Requirement^ 

3  -  Advanced  PRTM  Requirement' 

^-  Elective 

15 

Summer 

3  -  L&IT  400  L6ilT  Internship  or 
3-1.&1T401  L&IT  Practicum 


Senit)r  War 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  416  Chinese  for  Inur  Trade  II  ,/i 

3  -  FR  416  French  for  international  Trade  II  or 
3  -  GER  416  German  for  Inter.  Trade  II  or 
3  -  JAPN  416  Japanese  for  Inter  Trade  II  or 
3  -  SPAN  416  Spanish  for  Inter  Trade  II 

3  -  ECON  310  International  Economy  or 

3  -  ECON  412  International  MicroeconomiLs 

3  -  MKT  427  International  Marketiiv.; 

3  -  Advanced  PRTM  Requirement' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  (rivili!atlon  Requirement 

i5 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MKT  431  Marketing  Research 

6  -  Advanced  Foreign  Language  Requirement* 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

I2 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Science  and  Technolog>'  in  Society 
Requirement. 

•Six  credit  hours  .selected  from  two  different  areas:  ANTH  20 1 . 
GEOG  103.  HIST  172,  173,  193,  POSC  102,  104 

'See  advisor. 

^Select  from  300-400-level  courses  in  ANTH.  AP  EC,  ECON, 
GEOG.  HIST.  PO  SC.  PSYCH,  SOC. 

'A  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  300-400-level  foreign  language 
courses  is  required.  At  least  i>nc  course  must  he  in  literature. 
Advanced  grammar  is  recommended  for  those  exempting 
100-200  levels.  FR  H438  and  H439  and  SPAN  H438  and 
H439  may  not  he  used  to  satisfy  reqiiirenients  for  the  French 
or  Spanish  Concentration.  Students  may  not  take  more  than 
one  foreign  language  course  taught  in  English. 

-CHIN  (ANTH)  418.  499,  FR  307.  317,  GER  340,  405,  455, 
JAPN  307,  308,  (AKTH)  417,  499,  SPAN  307,  308,  or  4^5 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  ot  Arts  degree  in  Modern  Languages 
provides  a  hroadly  humanistic  course  of  study  in  four 
areas  of  concentration:  French,  German,  Japanese, 
and  Spanish.  This  course  of  study  seeks  to  provide 
students  with  hasic  competence  in  both  the  relevant 
language  and  the  literary  and  cultural  heritage  per- 
taining to  that  language.  Moreover,  students  will 
be  required  to  take  at  least  two  courses  in  cultural 
inquiry  which  are  designed  to  sharpen  their  sense  of 
cultural  difference,  to  enhance  their  critical  think- 
ing skills,  and  to  prepare  them  for  citizenship  in  a 
global  community  of  diverse  cultural  precepts  and 
practices.  In  this  respect,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Modern  Languages  is  intended  to  prepare  students 
for  a  wide  range  of  careers  in  the  international  arena 
as  well  as  for  the  kinds  of  graduate  programs  that  are 
an  appropriate  starting  point  for  such  careers. 

All  Modem  Lmguages  students  are  required  to  study 
abroad  with  a  Clemson-approved  program  for  at  least 
one  semester  (or  equivalent  summer  course  of  study ) 
in  the  case  of  Japanese  and  Spanish  or  for  at  least  two 
semesters  in  the  case  of  French  and  German. 

As  a  condition  of  graduation,  students  In  the  Mi>d- 
ern  Languages  program  will  be  required  to  pass  a 
noncredit  examination  and  to  submit  a  senior  dos- 
sier in  the  relevant  language  to  as.sess  their  compe- 
tence in  that  language.  Both  assessments  take  place 
in  the  student's  last  full  semester  of  study. 


HKhNCH  CONChNTKAlION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENCJL  103  AccclcrateJ  C4>tnpu!>itu)n 

4  -  FR  101  Elementary-  French 
3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Q)mniunic.ition  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
\(^ 

Second  Semester 

4  -  FR  102  Elementary  French 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  SiKial  Science  Requirement' 
|j  Elective 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  FR  201  Intermediate  French 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

6  -  Minor  Requirement 

4_-  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  FR  202  Intermediate  French 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  History  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Philosophy  Requirement' 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  FR  304  French  Short  Stor>-  or 

3  -  FR  305  Intertnediate  French  Conversation 
and  Composition  I 
3  -  LANG  303  Study  Abroad  Transfer 
3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 
3  -  Major  Requiremenf* 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  435  Literary-  Criticism  or 

3  -  ENGL  436  Feminist  Literary  Criticism  or 

3  -  ENGL  440  Literar>  Theor>' 
3  -  Cultural  Inquiry  Seminar' 
6  -  Major  Requirement^ 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
]_-  Elective 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHIL  401  Studies  in  the  Historv  o(  Phil,  or 

3  -  PHIL  402  Topics  in  Philosophy  or 

3 -PHIL  (A  AH)  433  Issues  in 

Contemporary'  Art  and  Phiiosophv 
3  -  Cultural  Inquiry  Seminar" 
6  -  Major  Requirement^ 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
15 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  FR  475  Advanced  French  Setnin;ir  or 

^  -  FR  476  Adv.  Sem.  on  French  Thought  or 
3  -  FR  477  Advanced  Seminar  on  the  French 
and  Francophone  Novel 

9  -  Major  Requiremenf* 

12 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Requirement. 

•'HIST  339,  374,  37S,  377,  378,  or  384 

'PHIL  304,  315,  316,  317,  318,  320,  or  323 

■"Select  from  300-400-level  courses  in  French.  At  least  one  300- 
level  course  and  one  400-level  course  must  he  in  literature. 

'See  ;idvis<>r. 

GERMAN  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  GER  101  Elementary  German 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
l6 

Second  Semester 

4  -  GER  102  Elementary  German 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

1  -  Elective 
15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  GER  201  Intermediate  German 

3  -  Advanced  Science  Requirement- 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  GER  202  Intermediate  German 

3  -  HIST  374  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Reason  or 

3  -  HIST  375  Revolutionary  Europe 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 

Is 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  GER  305  Get.  Conversation  and  Comp.  I  or 

3  -  GER  306  German  Short  Story 
3  -  LANG  303  Study  Abroad  Transfer 
3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 
3  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Philosophy  Requirement'' 
15 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  435  Literary  Criticism  or 

3  -  ENGL  436  Feminist  Literary  Criticism  or 

3  -  ENGL  440  Literary  Theory 
3  -  Cultural  Inquiry  Seminar"' 
3  '  History  Requirement" 
3  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
1  -  Elective 
l6 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHIL  401  Studies  in  the  History  of  Phil,  or 
3  -  PHIL  402  Topics  in  Philosophy  or 
3 -PHIL  (A  AH)  433  Issues  in 

Contemporary  Art  and  Philosophy 

3  -  Cultural  Inquiry  Seminar' 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  GER  475  Advanced  German  Seminar  or 

3  -  GER  476  Adv.  Sem.  in  German  Thought 
6  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 

n 

1 20  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 

hours  must  also  sati.sfy  the  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

Requirement. 
-Select  from  department-approved  list  or  as  approved  hy 

advisor. 
'Select  from  300-400-level  courses  in  German.  At  lea.st 

one  300-level  course  and  one  400-level  course  must  he  in 

literature. 
^PHIL  304,  315,  316,  317,  318,  320,  or  323 
'See  advisor. 
'■HIST377.  378,  580,or3Sl 

JAPANESE  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  JAPN  101  Elementary  Japanese 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -JAPN  102  Elementary  Japanese 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

1  -  Elective 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -JAPN  201  Intermediate  Japanese 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requireinent' 
6  -  Minor  Requirement 

4  -  Elective 
16 


Second  Semester 

3  -  HIST  334  Premodern  East  Asia 

3  -  JAPN  202  Intermediate  Japanese 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

T? 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  JAPN  305  Japanese  Conversation  and  Comp. 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 

3  -  Major  Requirement^ 

6  -  Study  Abroad  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  JAPN  306  Japanese  Conversation  and  ('omp. 

3  -  Civilization  Requirement'' 

3  -  Cultural  Inquiry  Seminar^ 

3  -  Major  Requirement^ 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

1  -  Elective 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Civilization  Requirement'' 
3  -  Cultural  Inquiry  Seminar' 
6  -  Major  Requiremerit' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Civilization  Requirement^ 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

12 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

-'Select  from  300-400-level  courses  in  Japanese.  At  least  one 
course  must  he  in  literature.  No  more  than  nvo  courses  taught 
in  English  may  be  taken. 

'JAPN  303,  403,  or  404 

*ANTH  301,  CHIN  401,  GEOG  103,  302,  305,  HIST  333, 
PHIL  (CHIN)  312,  314,  or  PC  SC  472 

'See  advisor 


SPANISH  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  SPAN  104  Basic  Spanish 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  SPAN  201  Intermediate  Spanish 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

Natural  Science  Requirement' 

Social  Science  Requirement' 

Elective 
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Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  GECX;  HO  GcoKn.pliv  .<t  1  ..tm  Alutk,. 

3  -  SPAN  202  Intcnm-Ji;.u-  Sp.inish 

3  -  ArrsanJ  Hiiiii;initR-  (Ndii  l.ii  )  Ri\|iiiri-nK-nt' 

3  -  Minor  Ri-ciuircinent 

3_-  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

^  -  1 IIST  '40  Ancient  Anicric;ins  dv 
5  HIST  HI  MoJern  Mexico  or 
?  -  HIST  M2  South  America  Since  1800 

3  -  SPAN  300  Span.  Composition  for  Business  or 
?  -  SPAN  302  Intermediate  Spanish  Grammar 
and  Composition 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  l.ANC:;  303  Study  Abroad  Transfer 
3  -  SPAN  304  Intro,  to  Hispanic  Literary  Forms 
3  -  SPAN  307  Hispanic  World:  Spain 
3  -  SPAN  309  Intro,  to  Spanish  Ph(metics  or 
3  -  SPAN  314  Hispanic  Linguistics  or 
3  -  SPAN  318  Spanish  Throush  C\ilrure 
3  -  Ad\'anced  Writing  Requirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  SPAN  303  Sur\'c-y  of  Spanish  Liter  iture  I 
3  -  SPAN  308  Hispanic  World:  Latin  Americ  i 
3  -  SPAN  31 1  Survey  of  Spanish- Americm  Lit. 
3  -  ("ultural  Inquiry  Seminar^ 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
1  -  Elective 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C'ultural  Inquiry  Seminar 
6  -  Major  Requirement' 
6  -  Minor  Requirement 
15 

Second  Semester 

9  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 


1 20  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Sec  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  cret 
hours  must  also  Siitisfv'  the  5>cicncc  and  Technoloy^-  in  SiKie 
Requirement. 

"See  advisor. 

'Select  from  400-level  courses  in  Spanish. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  reijuired  course  ot  siiuly  in  Philosophy  consists 
ot  the  basic  curriculum  and  either  the  standard 
Philosophy  major,  the  Philosophy  inajor  with  a 
Religious  Studies  Emphasis  Area,  or  the  Philt>sophy 
ma)or  with  a  Law.  Liberty,  and  Justice  Emphasis 
Area.  Philosophy  ma|ors  must  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  School  of  Humanities  plus  HIST  172 
and  173  and  1 2  hours  of  advanceil  work  in  one  .irea 
(humanities  other  than  philosophy,  math,  science, 
or  social  science  at  300-le\el  or  abine).  Some 
courses  may  meet  more  than  one  requirement.  .All 
Philostiphy  majors  must  take  PHIL  399  in  the  junior 
year.  Preparation  of  the  portfolio  should  begin  ,is 
soon  as  the  major  is  declared.  Specific  rei|uirements 
include  the  following; 

Standard  Philosophy  Mfl)or— PHIL  315,  316.  401  or 
402,  and  24  additional  credits  in  PHIL  selected 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  nd\isor.  Three 
of  these  credits  may  be  at  the  100  level. 

Imh.  Liberty ,  and  Justice  Emphasis  Area — PHIL  102, 
315,  316!  304  or  320  or  321.  343.401  or  402, 
HIST  328,  329,  and  nine  additional  credits  in  phi- 
losophy selected  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  pre-law  advisor.  Students  with  this  emphasis 
area  are  strongly  advised  to  include  PO  SC  432 
and/or  433  as  an  elective,  minor,  or  advanced 
area  requirement. 

Rclifrious  Studies  Emphasis  Area— REL  101  or  102, 
301.  302,  401  or  402,  PHIL  303,  315.  316.  401 
or  402.  and  nine  additional  credits  selected  with 
the  .idvice  and  consent  of  the  advisor.  0(  these 
nine  credits,  three  must  be  in  philosophy  and 
three  must  be  in  religion  courses  at  the  300  level 
or  above.  (PO  SC  407  may  count  as  a  religion 
course).  The  remaining  three  credits  may  be  in 
philosophy  or  religion  bur  must  he  at  the  300  level 
or  above.  Students  with  this  emphasis  area  must 
choose  a  minor  other  than  religion. 

Pre-law  and  Pre-medicine  students  majoring  in 
Philosophy  .should  consult  the  departmental  advisor 
for  help  in  tailoring  the  pmgram  to  their  needs. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  C:omposition 
3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civihzati.m 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 
4_-  Natural  Science  Requireiuent' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civiliration 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requiretnent' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement 

75 


Sophomore  ^car 
First  Scmefiter 

3  -  Ooss-C'iiltiiral  Awarenc«  Requirement 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  S<KMcty  Reqiiiremeni 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement' 

3_.  Elective 

15 

Second  Seme.ster 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement' 

3_.  Elective 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Adv.inced  .Area  Requirement^ 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement' 

l5 

Second  Semester 

2  -  PHIL  399  Philosophy  Portfolio 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement 
9  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement' 
17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Advanced  Area  Requirement 
3  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement' 
Tl 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 

9  -  Elective 

75 

1 20  Total  Semester  Hours 

'The  foreign  lanpiaqe  requirement  is  a  proficiency  require- 
ment. Students  must  complete  throuqh  202  in  Chinese. 
French.  German.  Italian,  Japanese,  Litin.  Portuguese,  Rus- 
sian, or  Spanish. 

•See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'.See  major  requirements  in  program  description  above. 

'Sec  page  68  for  approved  minors.  Students  with  a  Religious 
Studies  Emphasis  Area  may  not  minor  in  Religion. 

'Select  from  100-400-level  courses  in  the  humanities  (must  Iv 
from  .in  area  other  th.in  philosophy),  mathematical  sciences, 
science,  or  the  s<vial  sciences 


College  of  ArchitectLire,  Arts,  and  Humanities 


PRODUCTION  STUDIES 
IN  PERFORMING  ARTS 
Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Production  Studies  in  Performing  Arts  degree 
is  a  nationally  distinctive  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
that  prepares  students  for  career  in  many  aspects  of 
the  arts,  including  but  not  limited  to  performance, 
design,  arts  administration,  and  arts  technologies. 
The  curriculum  offers  specialized  study  in  music, 
theatre,  and  audio  engineering.  In  addition  to 
discipline-specific  concentrations,  all  performing 
arts  students  take  classes  in  performance,  produc- 
tion, history,  theory,  and  arts  technology.  The 
Brooks  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  is  a  living 
performing  arts  laboratory  where  visiting  artists  and 
industry  professionals  provide  additional  experien- 
tial educational  opportunites  for  Clemson  students. 
Students  may  choose  from  more  than  70  minors  and 
select  elective  courses  to  tailor  their  degrees  to  their 
individual  interests. 

The  degree  is  rooted  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition  with 
specific  training  in  the  performing  arts.  It  provides 
the  background  for  a  number  of  career  options  or  ad- 
vanced studies  such  as  graduate  school,  professional 
internships,  and  specialized  postgraduate  training. 

The  curriculum  features  a  senior  capstone  project 
in  which  students  spend  their  final  year  working  as 
a  production  team,  writing,  composing,  designing, 
marketing,  and  performing  a  final  project. 

To  be  considered  for  admission  to  this  program, 
students  must  undergo  an  interview  and/or  audition 
with  the  Department  of  Performing  Arts.  Please 
note  that  students  will  not  be  eligible  for  admis- 
sion to  Clemson  University  in  Production  Studies 
in  Performing  Arts  until  this  interview/audition 
is  completed.  Contact  the  department  for  specific 
requirements. 

As  a  requirement  for  graduation,  all  Music  Con- 
centration students  will  be  required  to  demonstrate 
piano  competence  equivalent  to  the  102  level. 

MUSIC  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

1  -  MUSIC  153  Applied  Music  for  Majors 

3  -  MUSIC  205  Music  Theory  I 

1  -  MUSIC  207  Aural  Skills  I 

3  -  P  A  101  Introduction  to  Performing  Arts 

1  -PA  103  Portfolio  I 

1  -  P  A  279  Performing  Arts  Practicum 

5  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

I  -  Large  Ensemble  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

1  -  MUSIC  154  Applied  Music  for  Majors 

3  -  MUSIC  206  Music  Theory  II 

1  -  MUSIC  208  Aural  Skills  II 

1  -  P  A  279  Performing  Arts  Practicum 

3  -  THEA  210  Theatre  Appreciation 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

1  -  Large  Ensemble  Requirement" 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

16 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MUSIC  180  Intro,  to  Music  Technology 

1  -  MUSIC  253  Applied  Music  for  Majors 

3  -  P  A  201  Performing  Arts  Seminar  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

1  -  Large  Ensemble  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

1  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  MUSIC  254  Applied  Music  for  Majors 

3  -  MUSIC  310  Survey  of  Music  History 
1  -  Large  Ensemble  Requirement" 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  MUSIC  353  Applied  Music  for  Majors 
3  -  P  A  301  Performing  Arts  Seminar  II 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Music  History  Requirement'' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

1  -  MUSIC  354  Applied  Music  for  Majors 
3  -  MUSIC  380  Audio  Engineering  I 

3  -  MUSIC  430  Conducting  or 

3  -  Music  History  Requirement'' 
3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 

2  -  Elective 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

1  -  P  A  401  Senior  Project  Research 
1  -  P  A  403  Portfolio  II 
6  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  P  A  402  Senior  Project 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

7  -  Elective 

13 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

The  foreign  language  requirement  is  a  proficiency  require- 
ment. Students  muse  complete  through  202  in  Chinese. 
French,  German,  Italian,  Japanese,  Latin,  Portuguese,  Rus- 
sian, or  Spanish. 

-Select  from  MUSIC  361,  362,  363,  364,  369,  370,  371,  372 
only.  No  more  than  two  credits  of  MUSIC  361  and/or  364 
will  count  toward  ensemble  requirement.  Keyboard  students 
must  take  a  minimum  of  one  hour  each  of  MUSIC  323,  ap- 
plied organ,  and  applied  carillon  for  three  of  the  four  required 
en.semhle  credits. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Six  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and 
Science  and  Technology  in  Society  Requirements. 

^MUSIC  311,  312,  313,  314,  317,  415,  or  416 

'Select  any  ENGL  course  from  General  Education  Advanced 
Writing  Requirement. 


AUDIO  ENGINEERING 
EMPHASIS  AREA 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  MUSIC  285  Acoustics  of  Music 

3  -  P  A  101  Introduction  to  Performing  Arts 

1  -PA  103  Portfolio  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requireinent' 

3  -  Mathematics  Requiremenf^ 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MUSIC  180  Intro,  to  Music  Technology 
1  -  P  A  279  Performing  Arts  Practicum 
3  -  THEA  210  Theatre  Appreciation 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
14 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MUSIC  205  Music  Theory  I 

1  -  MUSIC  207  Aural  Skills  I 

3  -  MUSIC  280  Sound  Reinforcement 

3  -  P  A  201  Performing  Arts  Seminar  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement^ 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement^ 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MUSIC  310  Survey  of  Music  History 
1  -  P  A  279  Performing  Arts  Practicum 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
TI 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MUSIC  380  Audio  Engineering  I 

3  -  P  A  301  Performing  Arts  Seminar  II 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Music  History  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MUSIC  313  History  of  Rock  and  Roll  or 

3  -  MUSIC  317  History  of  Country  Music 
3  -  MUSIC  480  Audio  Engineering  II 
3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement'' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 
T? 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

1  -  P  A  401  Senior  Project  Research 
I  -  P  A  403  Portfolio  II 

6  -  Minor  Requirement 

4  -  Elective 
15 
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Second  Senu-sti-r 

3  -  MUSIC  485  ProJiKtion  Workshop 

3  -  P  A  402  Senior  Project 

3  -  Minor  Rc-qiiin-mcnt 

3  -  Music  Rcquircim-nt'' 

]_-  Elective 

IS 

1 1 1  Total  Semester  Hours 

'The  tiiriMKn  lanKiiat'c  ri-qiuri-iiu-rit  i!<  a  profiiicncv  ri-qiiirc- 
mcnt.  Students  must  complete  through  202  in  Chinese, 
French,  German,  Uahan,  Japanese,  Latin,  Portuguese,  Rus- 
sian, or  Spanish. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Six  of  these  crcJn 
hours  must  als»i  Siitisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and 
Science  and  Technology  in  Society  Requirements. 

'MUSIC311,312,313,  314,  317,415.or416 

'Select  any  ENGL  course  from  General  Education  Advanced 
Writing  Requirement. 

Select  any  100-  or400-levcl  miisu  coiitM- 

THEATRE  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  P  A  101  Introduction  to  Performing  Arts 

1  -PA  103  Portfolio  I 

1  -  P  A  279  Perfi)rinintj  Arts  Practicum 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MUSIC  210  Music  Appreciation 

1  -  P  A  279  Performing  Arts  Practicum 

3  -  THEA  277  Production  Studies  in  Theatre 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

l6 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  P  A  201  Performing  Arts  Seminar  1 
3  -  THEA  (ENGL)  347  The  Structure  of  Drama' 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  THEA  278  Acting  I 

1  -  THEA  279  Theatre  Practicum 
5  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement* 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement- 

1  -  Elective 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  429  Dramatic  Literature  1 

3  -  P  A  301  Performing  Arts  Seminar  11 

3  -  THEA  376  Stage  Directing  1 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Social  Scieiice  Requiremenf 

75 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  (UILA)  430  Dramalic  Lileralure 

3  -  Advanced  Theatre  Requirement 

3  -  Minor  Rei.|uirement 

6_  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

1  -  P  A  401  Senior  Project  Research 

1  -PA40  3  Portfolio  II 

1  -THEA  279  Theatre  Pr.icticuni 

3 -THEA  315  Theatre  History  1 

6  -  Miintr  Reiuiiremeiil 


Second  Semester 

3  -  P  A  402  Senior  Project 

1  -  THEA  279  Theatre  Practicum 
3 -THEA  516TheatreHistor>'Il 

3  -  Advanced  Theatre  Requirement* 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 

2  -  Elective 
T? 

1 20  Total  Semester  Hours 


The  foreign  language  requirement  is  a  proficiency  require- 
ment. Students  must  complete  through  202  in  Chinese, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Japanese,  Latin,  Portuguese,  Rus- 
sian, or  Spanish. 

•See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Science  and  Tcchnolog>'  in  Society 
Requirements. 

'THEA  (ENGL)  347  may  not  be  used  satisfy  the  General 
Education  Advanced  Writing  Requirement. 

'Select  any  ENGL  course  from  General  Education  Advanced 
Writing  Requirement. 

'Select  from  any  300-  or  400-level  courses  in  THEA.  At  least 
three  hours  must  ho  at  the  400  level. 


VISUAL  ARTS 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  is  the  recognized 
professional  undergraduate  degree  in  the  visual  arts. 
The  program  offers  students  a  balanced  curriculum  of 
academic  coursework  and  studio  art  and  art  history 
courses  in  preparation  for  careers  in  studio-related 
areas  of  the  visual  arts.  The  department  offers  course- 
work  in  six  disciplines:  drawing,  painting,  sculpture, 
printmaking,  photography,  and  ceramics. 

The  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  a  balance  of 
general  University  studies,  foundation  studios,  and 
art  history  courses.  In  the  junior  year,  students  begin 
to  concentrate  their  studio  coursework  in  a  specific 
area  of  the  visual  arts  in  preparatit)n  of  the  Senior 
Studio  experience.  The  senior  studio  is  a  time  in 
which  concepts  and  skills  are  focused  and  developed 
to  produce  a  cohesive  body  of  artwork  and  a  portfolio 
for  graduate  study  and  professional  application. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  101  Surxcy  ot  Art  and  Arch.  History  1 

3  -  ART  151  Foundations  in  2-D  Art 

1  -  ART  153  Orientation  to  Visual  Arts  1 

3  -  ART  205  Beginning  Drawing 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

16 
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Si-iuiiJ  Senie>ler 

3  -  A  A  H  102  Survey  of  Art  and  Arcli.  Hisior\  II 

3    ART  152  Foundatioas  in  3-0  An 

3  -  ART  207  Beginning  Painting 

3  -  Ans  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

4  -  N.itur.il  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  205  I  liMory  ,.nd  The..ry  ot  Art  I 
3  -  ART  209  Beginning  Sculpture 

5  -  ART  2 1 1  Beginning  Printmaking 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requireitui^' 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

Second  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  206  History  and  Theory  of  Art  II 

3  -  ART  21  3  Beginning  Photography 

3  -  ART  2 1 7  Bc-ginning  Ceramics 

3  -  ART  305  Drawing 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

l5 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  305  Contemporar>'  Art  History 

6  -  Art  300/400  Requirement' 
3  -  Studio  Requirement' 

3_-  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Art  300/400  Requirement- 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Studio  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 

Is 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ART  471  BFA  Senior  Studio  I 

2  -  ART  473  Senior  Seminar  in  Professional 

Career  Preparation 

3  -  Art  300/400  Requirement' 
3  -  Studio  Requirement' 

3_-  Elective 

14 

Second  Semester 

5  -  ART  472  BFA  Senior  Studio  II 

3  -  Art  300/400  Requircment' 

3  -  Studio  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

H 

1 20  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Six  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cniss-Cultural  Awarvneis  and 
Science  and  Tc-chnology  in  SiKiety  Requirements. 

•Select  any  300-400-level  ART  course. 

'Any  ART  course  or  other  cour^-  approved  hy  advisor 


if  Architecture,  Arts,  and  Hunianiti 


MINORS 

Following  are  minors  acceptable  for  students  in  the  College  of  Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities.  Students  cannot  major  and  minor  in  the  same  field  or  acquire 
a  minor  that  is  not  allowed  hy  the  degree  program. 


Students  in  Landscape  Architecture 


ligihle  to  claim  a  minor. 


Accounting 

Adult/Extension  Education 

Aerospace  Studies 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

American  Sign  Language  Studies 

Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Anthropology 

Athletic  Leadership 

Biochemistry 

Bioengineering 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Chemistry 

Cluster 

Communication  Studies 

Communications 

Community  Recreation  Management 

Computer  Science 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

East  Asian  Studies 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Entomology 

Entrepreneurship 

Environmental  Engineering 

Environmental  Science  and  Policy 

Equine  Business 

Eilm  Studies 

Financial  Management 

Fine  Arts 

Food  Science 

Forest  Products 

Forest  Resource  Management 

Ceiietics 

Geography 

Geolcigy 

Global  Politics 

Great  Works 

Health  Science 


History 

Horticulture 

Human  Resource  Management 

Legal  Studies 

Management 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Microbiology 

Military  Leadership 

Modem  Languages — not  open  to  Language  and  International  Trade 

majors 
Music 

Natural  Resource  EconoiTiics 
Nonprofit  Leadership 
Operations  Management 
Packaging  Science 
Pan  African  Studies 
Park  and  Protected  Area  Management 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Plant  Pathology 
Political  Science 
Poultry  Science 
Psychology 
Public  Policy 

Religion — not  open  to  Philosophy — Religious  Studies  majors 
Russian  Area  Studies 
Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Screenwriting 
Sociology 

Spanish- American  Area  Studies 
Sport  Management 
Textiles 
Theatre 

Therapeutic  Recreation 
Travel  and  Tourism 
Turfgrass 
Urban  Forestry 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 
Women's  Studies 
Writing 

See  pages  36-39  for  details. 
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COLLEGE  OF 
BUSINESS  AND 
BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCE 


Tlu-  Colk-yc  ot  BiiMiK'ss  ,inJ  Bch.ivior.il  S.ioiuc 
includes  the  Scliool  of  Accountancy  and  Le^'al 
Studies  and  the  Departments  of  Aerospace  Studies, 
Economics,  Finance,  Graphic  Communications, 
Management,  Marketing,  Military  Leadership, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  the 
MBA  Program. 

The  mission  of  the  College  is 

•  to  develop  leaders  who  are  exceptionally  Ljualihed, 
globally  competitive,  entrepreneurially  spirited, 
and  committed  to  the  betterment  of  society; 

•  to  priiducc  scholarly  research  that  is  relevant  to 
(Hir  ^t,^kchoiJc^^;  and 

•  to  support  professional  and  public  service  ac- 
tivities that  contribute  to  economic,  s<K-ial,  and 
intellectual  development. 

ROTC  PROGRAMS 

Aerospace  Studies  (AFROTC) 

Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Training:  CJorps  pn)vides 
students  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  commission 
as  second  lieutenants  while  pursuing  a  bachelor's 
degree.  The  program  includes  courses  in  air  power 
history,  written  and  oral  communications,  leader- 
ship and  management,  and  political  science.  Air 
Force  ROTC  is  designed  to  meet  the  need  for 
dedicated  and  professional  leaders  in  the  active  duty 
Air  Force.  Additional  information  is  available  from 
the  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies. 

Military  Leadership  (Army  ROTC) 

Army  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  is  all  about 
leadership.  It  allows  students  the  opportunity  to 
become  Army  officers  in  the  Reserves,  National 
Guard,  or  active  Army.  The  first  two  years  of 
the  program  are  open  to  all  students.  During  the 
freshman  year,  the  focus  is  on  learning  individual 
leadership  skills  such  as  time  management,  leader- 
ship character,  values,  setting  goals,  and  conduct- 
ing meetings.  The  sophomore  year  emphasizes 
teamwork,  team  leading,  communication/briefings, 
decision  making,  and  organizational  culture,  vision, 
and  team  values.  Juniors  primarily  learn  planning 
and  conducting  training  for  large  groups  and  are 
evaluated  in  leadership  exercises.  Seniors  focus 
on  organizational  leadership.  They  plan  and  run 
the  170-person  organization,  conduct  individual 
counseling,  and  evaluate  the  juniors'  leadership 
exercises.  A  minor  in  Military  Leadership  can  be 
earned  by  completing  the  program.  Enrollment 
requires  no  military  obligation  until  the  .sophomore 
year  for  those  on  an  Army  scholarship  or  the  junior 
year  for  those  without  a  scholarship.  Additional 
information  is  available  from  the  Military  Leader- 
ship Department. 


SOCIAL  AND 
BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE 
PROGRAMS 

Bachelor  of  .Arts  degrees  are  offered  in  Economics, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  S<KioIogy;  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degrees  are  also  offered  in  Political 
Science,  Psychi>logy,  and  SiKiology.  These  programs 
are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  ot  students  seeking 
a  broad  general  education  as  preparation  (or  intel- 
ligent citizenship,  commercial  and  industrial  life, 
gcwemment  service,  research,  and  teaching.  The.se 
curricula  also  provide  an  excellent  background  for 
the  study  of  law,  journalism,  and  medicine. 

To  achieve  depth  as  well  as  breadth  in  the  educa- 
tional experience,  students  select  a  major  consisting 
of  at  least  24  credit  hours  from  c<iurses  above  the 
sophomore  level.  Students  also  choose  a  minor  con- 
sisting of  at  least  1 5  additional  credit  hours.  Courses 
satisfying  a  student's  major  may  not  also  be  included 
in  the  minor.  See  page  79  for  acceptable  minors. 

Students  in  bachelor  of  arts  programs  who  plan  to 
teach  in  public  schools  may  elect  education  courses 
required  for  certification  by  the  South  Carolina 
State  Department  of  Education.  Such  courses  are  to 
be  .ipprcned  by  their  o\v n  department  advisors. 

BUSINESS  AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

BacheKir  of  slicikc  programs  are  ottered  in  Ac- 
counting, EctJnomics,  Financial  Management, 
Graphic  Communications,  Industrial  Management, 
Management,  and  Marketing.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Graphic  Communications,  these  programs 
.share  a  common  curriculum  the  first  year,  allow- 
ing the  student  maximum  flexibility  in  choosing 
an  appropriate  major.  Accreditation  by  AACSB 
International  (Association  to  Advance  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business)  had  been  earned  by  the  busi- 
ness programs  which  include  Accounting,  Financial 
Management,  Industrial  Management,  Manage- 
ment, and  Marketing.  All  business  and  professional 
curricula  prepare  students  for  a  variety  of  careers  and 
furnish  an  education  that  recognizes  the  need  for 
an  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  science, 
appreciation  for  the  nature  of  human  interaction, 
and  the  comprehension  of  the  economic,  political, 
and  social  environment. 

Pre-Business  Prof^ram 

The  Pre-Business  Program  provides  students 
planning  to  earn  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in 
Accounting,  Economics,  Financial  Management, 
Industrial  Management,  Management,  and  Market- 
ing with  a  sound  academic  preparation  for  a  variety 
of  careers  in  business.  All  business  students  must 
complete  a  common  curriculum  for  the  freshman 
year  and  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0 
or  higher  before  being  admitted  into  Accounting, 
Economics,  Financial  Management,  Industrial 
Management,  or  Management;  students  must  have  a 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio  ot  3.0  or  higher  before 


Ihuiu  idiMillrJ  ilil..  .Miikilinu  All  luu  ln-n„^~ 
students  (including  iransler  s(udenl-<)  are  .idiiiilleil 
into  the  Prc-Busmevs  Program  until  all  clavso  in  the 
freshman  curriculum  are  satisfactorily  ct)inpletc-d 
and  the  grade-point  ratio  requirement  is  met. 

Freshman  Curriculum 

Hirst  Semester 

3  -  ECJON  21  1  Principles  ot  MicnK-conomics 
3  -  MTHSC  102  Intnl.  to  Math.  Analysis  irr 
4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1' 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology  or 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
T? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1  50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculus  nr 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II' 
3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement 

i? 

'The  fcillowing  sequences  arc  accepiahle:  MTHSC  102/207, 
106/108.  106/207.  For  each  of  the  four  credu-hour  courses 
taken,  one  credit-hour  will  he  applied  toward  the  elective 
credit-hour  requirement. 

■See  General  Education  Requirements. 

Admission  to  Business  Degree 

Programs 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  into  the  business 
degree  program  in  Accounting,  BS  in  Economics, 
Financial  Management,  Industrial  Management,  or 
Management,  students  must  have  completed  the 
courses  outlined  in  the  freshman  curriculum  with 
a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  or  higher. 
Students  wishing  to  enter  the  Marketing  Program 
must  have  completed  the  Pre-Business  program 
with  a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  3.0  or  higher 
and  must  obtain  permi.ssion  of  the  department  chair. 
Students  should  initiate  a  changc-of-major  request 
after  completion  of  the  Freshman  Curriculum. 
Students  who  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  a  degree-granting  business  program  may 
remain  in  Pre-Business  until  those  requirements  are 
met,  but  only  until  64  semester  hours  of  coursework 
have  been  completed.  Students  who  exceed  64 
credit  hours  and  still  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
for  admission  into  a  degree  program  must  declare 
another  major.  Students  petitioning  for  admission 
into  a  business  degree  program  will  follow  the  cur- 
riculum in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  change. 
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ACCOUNTING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Accounting  prepares  students  for  careers 
as  professional  accountants.  Students  completing 
this  program  are  well  prepared  to  enter  many  ac- 
counting career  fields  as  well  as  to  continue  study 
at  the  graduate  level. 

Students  planning  to  become  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants should  note  that  the  requirements  to  sit 
for  the  CPA  examination  in  South  Carolina  include 
150  hours  of  collegiate  education  and  completion 
of  a  bachelor's  degree.  Other  states  have,  or  will 
soon  have,  similar  requirements.  The  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Accountancy  and  Legal  Studies  believes 
these  requirements  are  best  met  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  Accounting  and  coinpletit)n  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  Professional  Accountancy  (MPAcc)  degree 
program.  The  MPAcc  program  also  enhances  the 
preparation  of  students  pursuing  accounting  careers 
in  areas  of  specialization  such  as  assurance  and 
management  services  and  taxation. 

Admission  to  the  MPAcc  program  is  separate  from 
admission  to  the  undergraduate  program.  It  is  based 
on  the  student's  undergraduate  record  and  score 
on  the  Graduate  Management  Admissions  Test 
(GMAT).  For  information,  contact  the  School  of 
Accountancy  and  Legal  Studies,  301  Sirrine  Hall. 

In  addition  to  accounting  and  business  courses, 
approximately  one-half  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
curriculum  is  devoted  to  English,  public  speaking, 
mathematics,  natural  and  social  sciences,  and 
the  humanities.  Thus,  students  in  the  account- 
ing program  obtain  a  broad-based  education  that 
not  only  gives  them  accounting  expertise  but  also 
contributes  to  their  proficiency  in  analytical,  com- 
munication, and  interpersonal  skills.  Along  with 
the  general  business  accreditation  held  by  the 
College,  the  degree  programs  offered  by  the  School 
of  Accountancy  and  Legal  Studies  are  separately 
accredited  by  AACSB  International,  the  only  ac- 
crediting agency  for  accounting  programs. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 
3  -  MOT  201  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
3  -  International  Studies  Requirement^ 

Is 

Second  Semester 

1  -  ACCT  204  Accounting  Procedures 

3  -  CP  SC  220  Microcomputer  Applications 

3  -  MOT  310  Intermediate  Business  Statistics 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  International  Studies  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

l6 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  311  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  1 

3  -  ACCT  322  Accounting  Information  Systems 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing 

3  -  FIN  31 1  Financial  Management  I 

3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement' 

IS 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  312  Intermediate  Financial  Acct,  11 

3  -  ACCT  340  Internal  Auditing  Theory''  or 

3 -ACCT  415  Auditing^ 
3  -  FIN  312  Financial  Management  II 
3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  PHIL  344  Business  Ethics 
1  -  Elective 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  303  Cost  Accounting 
3  -  ACCT  313  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  Ill 
3  -  ACCT  404  Individual  Taxation''  m 
3  -  ACCT  406  Business  Taxation'' 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  International  Business  Requirement'' 

Second  Semester 
Option  A:  Internship^' 

3  -  ACCT  399  Internship  in  Accounting* 

3  -  ACCT  410  Budgeting  and  Executive  Control 

3  -  MGT  415  Business  Strategy 

6     Business  Requirement' 

15 

Option  B:  business  Management 

3  -  ACCT  410  Budgeting  and  Executive  Control 
3  -  MGT  415  Business  Strategy 
9  -  Business  Requirement' 

15 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requii 

'See  advisor.  Three  of  these  credit  hours  must  satisfy  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement. 

'A  A  H  210,  MUSIC  210,  orTHEA  210 

■•Students  planning  to  pursue  the  Master  of  Professional  Ac- 
countancy degree  program  should  take  ACCT  404  and  41 5 
Students  planning  to  work  in  industry  upon  completion  of 
the  degree  program  should  take  ACCT  340  and  406. 

'ECON  310,  FIN  411,  LAW  420,  MGT  423,  or  MKT  427 

"Internship  may  be  completed  in  the  summer  between  junior 
and  senior  years  with  ACCT  410,  MGT  415,  and  six  hours 
of  Business  Requirement  completed  in  the  second  semester 
of  the  senior  year;  or  internship  mav  he  completed  m  the 
second  semester  of  the  senior  year  with  ACCT  410,  MGT 
415,  and  six  hours  of  Business  Requirement  completed  during 
the  summer  sessions. 

'ACCT  340,  any  400-level  ACCT  course.  ECON  302. 
(MGT)  306.  FIN  304,  305,  308,  402,  404,  MGT  390,  411, 
452,  or  456 

Note:  At  least  50  percent  of  the  total  credits  taken  in  ACCT. 
ECON,  FIN,  LAW,  MGT,  and  MKT  must  be  taken  at 
Clemson  University. 


ECONOMICS 

A  bachelor's  tlegree  in  Economics  provides  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  business,  society,  and  public 
policy  and  prepares  students  for  a  wide  range  of 
careers.  By  combining  general  education  courses 
and  a  strong  course  of  study  in  economics,  students 
can  prepare  for  graduate  studies  in  business,  law,  or 
any  of  the  social  sciences  as  well  as  for  careers  in 
business  and  government. 

The  Department  of  Economics  offers  two  under- 
graduate degree  paths.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
emphasizes  foreign  language  skills  and  offers  students 
maximum  freedom  to  tailor  their  course  of  study  to 
their  specific  interests  and  career  goals.  A  broad 
choice  of  minors  is  available  for  this  program.  The 
Bachelor  of  Arts  program  requires  30  credit  hours 
in  economics,  which  should  be  satisfied  by  complet- 
ing ECON  21 1,  212,  and  24  credits  of  coursework 
above  the  sophomore  level.  Bachelor  of  Arts  majors 
must  complete  ECON  314  and  315.  ECON  405  is 
strongly  recommended  hut  not  required. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  emphasizes 
business  applications.  It  requires  31  credit  hours  in 
economics,  which  should  be  satisfied  by  complet- 
ing ECON  21 1,  212,  and  25  credits  of  coursework 
above  the  sophomore  level.  Bachelor  of  Science 
majors  must  complete  ECON  405  in  addition  to 
314and  315. 

Minors 

A  minor  field  is  required  of  students  in  both  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
programs.  Economics  majors  may  choose,  in  consul- 
tation with  their  advisors,  any  University-approved 
minor.  (See  page  79.) 

Students  who  wish  to  combine  the  curriculum  in 
Economics  with  secondary-school  teaching  should 
take  the  degree  in  Education  with  a  teaching  area  in 
Economics.  The  courses  taken  will  be  those  required 
for  teaching  certification  as  specified  by  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Education  as  well  as  those 
required  for  an  Economics  major. 

Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Plan 

The  Department  of  Economics  allows  students  to 
count  up  to  12  hours  of  graduate  credit  (800-leveI 
courses)  toward  both  the  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees.  Students  participating  in  this  program  must 
have  a  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  3.4  and  be 
admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  prior  to  register- 
ing for  graduate  courses.  Details  of  the  suggested 
curriculum  and  program  information  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Economics. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
2  -  Elective 

15 
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Second  Semester 

5  -  EC  "ON  212  Principles  of  MacroecDnomics 

^  -  ENCiL  10?  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  MTHSC  207  Multivariablc  Calculus' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requiremcni' 

?  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Rctiuireiiient^ 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
3  -  MTHSC  m  Statistical  Theory  and  Methods  1 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Reciuirement' 
5_-  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  315  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civiliration 

5  -  Minor  Requirement 

6  -  Elective 
75 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Coinm.  or 
3  -  C:OMM  250  Public  Speaking 

5  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 
3  -  Major  Requirement^ 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requirement" 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
6  -  Elective 

l5 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
6  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  Major  Requirement" 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
9  -  Elective 


1 20  Total  Semester  Hours 

'MTHSC  106  and  108  may  be  substituted  for  MTHSC  102 

and  207,  respectively,  and  one  or  t\vo  elective  hours.  Students 

wbo  choose  this  option  are  encouraged  to  take  MTHSC 

206  as  well. 
■Two  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  same  modern  foreign 

language  are  required. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
*See  General  Education  Requirements.  This  requirement  may 

be  satisfied  by  other  courses  in  the  curriculum.  In  this  case, 

elective  hours  must  be  substituted. 
'ECON  301,  302,  (MGT)  306,  309,  310,  and  324  may  not  be 

used  to  satisfy  the  Major  Requirement. 


ECONOMICS 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  (.^incepts 
3  -  ECON  314  intermediate  Microeconomics 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 
3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  Business  International  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  ECON  3 1  5  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement" 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement- 

3  -  Business  International  Requirement' 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  EC"ON  405  Introduction  to  Econometrics 
3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance' 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requiremenf 
3  -  Major  Requirement^ 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Major  Requirement'' 
6  -  Mincir  Requirement 
6  -  Elective 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
9  -  Elective 

T? 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 

5  -  Elective 
14 

1 20  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  advisor.  Three  of  these  credit  hours  must  also  satisfy 
the  General  Education  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Require- 
ment. 

■See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Students  who  complete  a  minor  in  Financial  Management 
must  complete  three  hours  of  electivcs  to  replace  the  FIN 
306  requirement  in  the  Economics  major. 

*ECON  301,  302,  (MGT)  306,  309,  310,  and  324  may  not  be 
used  to  satisfy  the  Major  Requirement. 

Nole:  At  least  50  percent  of  the  total  credits  taken  in  ACCT, 
ECON,  FIN,  LAW,  MGT,  and  MKT  must  be  taken  at 
Clemson  University. 


FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 
Bachelor  of  Science 

The  B.icheiorof  Science  in  Financial  Management 
program  is  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
financial  markets  in  the  contemporary  economy,  the 
operation  of  financial  institutu)ns,  and  the  financial 
management  of  husme.ss  operations.  The  curricu- 
lum prepares  students  for  careers  in  such  areas  di 
hanking,  corporate  financial  tnanagcment,  financial 
planning  and  services,  insurance,  and  real  estiue. 
Gtjvernments  of  all  levels  also  employ  finance 
graduates  in  many  of  theirdivisions.  The  curriculum 
also  provides  excellent  preparation  for  students 
interested  in  graduate  studies  or  law  schinil. 

The  core  of  the  curriculuin  provides  a  broad  range 
of  subjects  with  an  emphasis  on  technical  and  com- 
munication skills.  Students  then  have  the  flexibility 
to  tailor  courses  to  their  own  needs  by  chtxjsing 
emphasis  areas  that  will  enhance  career  preparation 
in  specific  areas  of  finance.  Students  who  complete  a 
specific  set  of  courses  are  eligible  to  sit  for  the  certi- 
fied financial  planner  (CFP")  examination. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 
3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
3  -  Business  International  Requirement" 

Is 

Second  Semester 

I  -  ACCT  204  Accounting  Procedures 

3  -  CP  SC  220  Microcomputer  Applications  or 

3  -  MGT  218  Mgt.  Personal  Computer  Appl. 
3  -  MGT  310  Intermediate  Business  Statistics 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
3  -  Business  International  Requirement" 
T6 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  31 1  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  1 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  FIN  3 1 1  Financial  Management  I 
3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  Elective 
T? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  312  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  11 

3  -  FIN  305  Investment  Analysis 

3  -  FIN  307  Principles  of  Real  Estate 

3  -  FIN  312  Financial  Management  11 

3  -  Elective 


sincss  ana 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  303  Cost  Accounting 

3  -  ACCT  313  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  Ill 

3  -  FIN  308  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets 

6  -  Emphasis  Area' 

75 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MCiT  415  Business  Strategy 
9  -  Emphasis  Area' 
]_^  Elective 

15 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Sec  Ckncral  Education  Requirements, 

'See  advisor.  Three  of  these  credit  hours  must  satisfy  tlic  (len- 
eral  Education  Cross-Cultura!  Awareness  Requirement. 

'Fifteen  credit  hours  from  one  of  the  following  cmpliasis  areas. 
Emphasis  areas  should  he  selected  before  the  end  of  the  junior 
year  in  consultation  with  the  advisor: 
Cmpmatc  Finance — FIN  402, 404. 411;  plus  two  courses  from 
FIN  ^04,  ^99  (three  credits).  405,  406,  408  {One  accountins 
course  may  substitute  for  FIN  W4,  W9,  405,  406.  or  408.) 
Accounting  courses  may  he  selected  from  any  ?00-  or  400- 
level  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Accountancy.  Credit 
may  not  be  received  for  both  ACCT  303  and  307. 
Financial  Planning— ACCT  404,  408,  FIN  304,  405,  409 
Financial  Services— FIN  405,  406,  408,  411,  and  one  course 
from  FIN  304,  399  (three  credits),  417 
Real  E.st<iie— FIN  415,  416.  417,  LAW  333,  plus  one  course 
from  FIN  399  (three  credits),  408.  L.AW  405 

Notes: 

1 .  Financial  Management  majors  are  required  to  have  a  mini- 
mum grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  in  all  FIN-designated  courses 
to  graduate.  Only  the  last  grade  for  courses  that  are  repeated 
is  used  in  computing  this  grade-point  ratio. 

2.  At  least  50  percent  of  the  total  credits  taken  in  ACCT, 
ECON,  FIN,  LAW,  MGT,  and  MKT  must  be  taken  at 
Clemson  University. 

GRAPHIC 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Graphic  Com- 
munications prepares  students  for  professional  ca- 
reers in  printing,  puhlishing,  packaging,  and  related 
industries.  The  core  curriculum  assures  graduates 
of  having  the  skills  and  knowledge  recquired  hy 
most  entry-level  jobs.  The  inajor  requirements  al- 
low each  student  to  select  courses  which  enhance 
career  preparation  in  specific  segments  of  graphic 
communications.  Coursework  is  heavily  oriented 
around  individual  laboratory  performance  which 
stresses  the  development  of  problem-solving  skills 
in  a  broad  cross-section  of  manufacturing  areas. 
.Applications  include  all  major  processes  and  a 
variety  of  industry  segments,  including  commercial 
printing,  publishing,  package  production,  specialty 
printing,  and  industrial  applications  of  printing 
technology  beyond  communications.  The  most 
common  career  opportunities  are  in  printing  man- 
agement, production  planning  and  superxision,  and 
commercial  and  technical  sales. 

The  Graphic  Communications  program  is  designed 
to  be  completed  in  four  years  (eight  semesters  and 
one  or  two  summers).  While  students  must  take 
one  internship  during  a  fall  or  spring  semester,  one 
or  I  wo  summers  are  typically  used  to  make  up  for 


that  semester.  The  department  schedules  courses  m 
summers  for  that  purpose.  Taking  a  reduced  load  per 
term  or  other  circumstances  could  extend  the  time 
to  meet  graduation  requirements. 

Policy  on  Advancement  in  Graphic 
Communications 

Graphic  ( Communications  majors  must  earn  a  C  or 
better  in  prerequisite  G  C  courses  before  enrolling 
in  the  next  level  G  C  course.  Registration  priority 
is  given  to  those  students  for  whom  the  course  is 
a  requirement. 

Change  of  Major  into  Graphic 
Communications 

Students  who  change  majors  into  Graphic  Com- 
munications after  one  or  more  semesters  at  Clemson 
must  have  a  2.0  minimum  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio  in  courses  taken  at  Clemson  or  must  first  have 
earned  a  B  or  better  in  G  C  104. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  G  C  101  Orientation  to  Graphic  Comm. 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

Approved  Laboratory  Science  Requirement' 

Mathematics  Requirement^ 

Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elem.  Statistical  Inference  or 
3  -  MTHSC  301  Statistical  Methods  I 

4  -  G  C  104  Graphic  Communications  1 

2  -  PKGSC  102  Intro,  to  Packaging  Science 

4  -  Approved  Laboratory  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  G  C  207  Graphic  Communications  II 

3  -  G  C  215  Photographic  and  Digital  Imaging 

Techniques 
3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  or 

3  -  ECON  21 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  EN  SP  200  Intro,  to  Environmental  Science 

3  -  G  C  245  Graphic  Comm.  Mechanical  Systems 

4  -  G  C  310  Applied  Principles  of  Electronic 

Workflow 
16 

Summer 

0  -  CO-OP  101  Cooperative  Education^ 

1  -  G  C  350  Graphic  Comm.  liiternship^  1 
1 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
5  -  G  C  440  Commercial  Printing 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  Major  Requirement'' 
1  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

2  -  G  C  405  Package  and  Specialty  Printing 

2  -  G  C  406  Package  and  Specialty  Printing  Lab. 

3  -  G  C  446  Ink  and  Substrates 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 


Summer 

0  -  CO-OP  102  Cooperative  Education'' 
^  -  G  C  450  Graphic  Comm.  Internship  11^ 
1 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  G  C  444  Current  Developments  ami  Trends 

in  Graphic  Communications 
3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management  or 

3  -  PSYCH  364  Industrial  Psychology 
8  -  Major  Requirement^ 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  G  C  448  Planning  and  Controlling  Printing 

Functions 

2  -  G  C  480  Senior  Seminar  in  Graphic  Comm. 

4  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

n 

111  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Mast  include  one  course  in  chemistry  (CH  101  or  105)  and 
one  course  in  physics  (PHYS  122/124  or  207/209). 

-See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Culniral  Awareness  Re- 
quirement. 

'Select  any  ENGL  course  from  General  Education  Arts  and 
Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement. 

^One  internship  must  be  in  a  fall  or  spring  semester  (summer 
—at  least  1 2  weeks;  fall/spring— at  least  1 5  weeks).  G  C  455 
will  not  substitute  for  450. 

'See  advisor 
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INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Tlu-  B.Kl.clor  ot  ScK-iKc  d.T^r.c  in  IikIum.i.iI 
M.matiLiULiii  prL•pllrL•^  stuJciU-s  kn  luaiuiticiuciu 
cIuHl-iiucs  111  iitanutacturing,  pri>iJuctiun  planning, 
inventory  i;ontrol,  quality  assurance,  anj  service 
operations.  Students  recei\e  a  hroaJ-Kised  eJuci- 
tion  m  business,  bul  parlicular  emphasis  is  [iLn.eil 
on  systems,  theories,  .inJ  issues  deahng  witli  llie 
production  ot  goods  and  services.  The  program  is  par- 
ticularly relevant  in  today's  economic  environment, 
where  improvements  in  productivity  and  quality  are 
essential  to  meet  the  growing  ch.illenges  of  foreign 
producers.  In  .iddition  to  jobs  in  manufacturing  man- 
agement, gnidu.ites  in  Industrial  Management  are 
sometimes  sought  tor  positions  .is  project  directors  by 
government  .igenciesand  research  centers.  Financial 
institutions  have  found  the  Industrial  Management 
graduate  well  prepared  for  internal  operations  man- 
agement as  well  as  for  liaison  positions  dealing  with 
manufacturing  companies  .is  hank  customers.  The 
Industrial  Management  program  is  accredited  by 
AACSB  International  .ind  has  received  a  special 
commendation  for  excellence  from  the  South  Caro- 
lina Commission  on  Higher  Education. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  EX  ST  Wl  Introductory  Statistics  or 

5  -  MTHSC  W9  Intro.  Business  Statistics 
3  -  MOT  201  Principles  of  Management' 
3  -  Arts  arid  Hum.inities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
^  -  Business  International  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

5  -  ACCT  202  Man.igenal  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  MGT  218  Mgt.  Personal  Computer  Appl. 
3  -  MGT  310  Intermediate  Business  Statistics' 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement- 
3  -  Business  Intern.ititmal  Requircmeiu' 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

^  ■  LAW  Ml  Legal  Environment  ot  Bumhcss 

3  -  MGT  318  Management  Information  Systems' 

3  -  MGT  590  Openitions  M.in.igement' 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  M.irketing 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requireinent- 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACXrr  307  Man.igerial  Accounting 

3  -  ECON  (MGT)  30b  Man.igenal  Economics 

3  -  MGT  305  Economics  of  Transport.ition'  u^ 

3  -  MGT  317  Logistics  Management' 
3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management ' 
5  -  MGT  312  Decision  Models  for  M.in.igement' 
l5 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3-  FIN  306C:orpor.itionFin.iiKe 

3  -  MGT  400  Mgt.  of  Org.mi:ation..l  Bc-havior' 

3  -  MGT  402  Operations  Planning  and  C'ontrol' 

3  -  Operations  Management  Requirement'  * 

\_  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Mt;T  404  Adv.  Statistical  Qu.iliiy  tA.ntrol' 

3  -  MtJT  41 5  Business  Strategy' 

3  -  MGT  42  3  International  Business  Management' 

3  -  Operations  Management  Requirement'"* 

3  -  Elective 

15 

1 20  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Grade  of  C  or  bettor  is  required  for  gnidualion. 

•Sec  General  Education  Requirements. 

'See  advisor.  Three  of  these  credit  hours  must  satisfy  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement. 

<MGT  408,  41 1,427,  or  452 

Ncjlf.  At  least  50  percent  of  the  total  credit.s  taken  in  ACCT, 
ECON.  FIN.  LAW,  MGT  and  MKT  must  he  taken  at 
Cleiuson  University. 


MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Management 
prepares  students  tor  careers  as  professional  manag- 
ers in  corporations,  governmental  organizations, 
and  small  businesses.  In  addition,  the  program 
provides  a  foundation  for  graduates  who  wish  to 
pursue  advanced  degrees  in  business  and  public 
administration,  law,  and  the  social  sciences. 

The  curriculum  gives  students  a  broad  exposure  to 
the  functional  areas  of  business  and  allows  each  to 
select  an  emphasis  area  in  a  subject  that  is  germane 
to  individual  career  interests.  The  Management 
curriculum  provides  an  examination  of  the  social, 
legal,  political,  and  economic  environments  in 
which  organizations  must  operate;  an  understanding 
of  the  functional  areas  of  business  and  their  interre- 
lationships; and  a  knowledge  t)f  behavioral  science, 
applied  statistics,  and  mathematics  as  they  relate 
X.O  organizational  problem  solving.  The  program  is 
accredited  by  AACSB  International. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  w 

3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 
3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management' 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
3  -  Business  lntern.ition.il  Requirement' 
TI 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACC-T  202  Managerial  .Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  MGT  218  Mgt.  Personal  Computer  .Appl' 
3  -  MGT  310  Intermediate  Business  Statistics' 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Liter.iture)  Requirement- 
3  -  Business  liitern.ition.il  Kcqiiireineilt' 
15 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3     L.AW  322  Leg.il  Environment  .if  Busine- 
3  -  MCiT  3IH  Man.igement  Intorm.ition  Systems 
3  -  MCiT  390  Oper.it ions  M.magement' 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  ot  M.irkeling 
3  -  Advanced  Wriling  Riqiuremenl' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  307  M.inageri.il  Actounting 

3  -  MGT  307  I'ersonnel  Management' 

3  -  MGT  312  l\'cision  Models  for  Management' 

3  -  Economics  Requirement* 

3  -  (.^er.itions  M.in.igement  Requirement'  ' 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 

3  -  MGT  4(W  Mgt.  of  Organizational  Behavior' 

6  -  Management  Requirement" 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  415  Business  Strategy' 

3  -  MGT  423  International  Business  Management' 

6  -  Management  Requirement"' 

3  -  Elective 


1 20  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  for  graduation. 

•Sec  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Sec  .idvisor.  Three  of  these  credit  hours  must  satisfy  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement 

*ECON  301,  (MGT)  306,  W8,  5c>^,or  514 

'MGT  402, 404, 408.  41 1,  or  427 

"Twelve  hours  of  300-  or  4a?-level  MGT  couts.«,.rk  IxAonJ 
required  courses.  In  lieu  of  the  Management  Requirement, 
students  may  select  a  minor,  which  must  K.'  approved  by 
advisor  and  department  chair,  or  complete  12  hours  from 
one  of  the  lollowinK  emphasis  areas: 
tnirepretu'ur>hi/>— MGT  (E  L  E)  3 1 5.  MKT  (E  L  E)  3 14,  plu> 
two  courses  from  E  L  E  301,  401.  ECON  (E  L  E)  321.  MKT 
427,  SOC  (E  L  E.  PO  SC.  PSYCH)  356 
Himum Resoiirce.s .MarMgiTTu-m— ECON  301.  308,MGT416. 
425,431,435,436.  PSYCH  364,  368,435 
/lUiTTuuiomii  Manrtgc-mi-ni — ECON  310,  FIN  411.  plus  tun 
courses  from  L6ilT  401 ,  LAW  420.  MGT  424.  MKT  427 
Muiutgemeni  In/unmuiim  S\stem»— CP  SC  462,  MGT  430. 
452,454,455,456 

Operauum  Manugemciit — MGT  402,  plus  three  courM.s  Iroiii 
MGT  404,  408,  41 1,427 

Su(>(>l>  C/uun  Manjgemeni — MGT  3 1 7, 41 2,  plus  two  courses 
from  MGT  305. 424. 426. 427.  MKT  426 

Note.  At  least  50  percent  of  the  total  credits  taken  in  ACCT. 
ECON,  FIN.  LAW.  MGT  and  MKT  must  be  taken  at 
Clemson  University. 
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Ciillege  of  Business  and  Behavioral  Science 


MARKETING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  in  Market- 
ing develops  an  understanding  of  various  aspects  of 
marketing.  The  curriculum  prepares  students  for  pro- 
fessional marketing  careers  in  industry,  government, 
or  the  non-profit  sector.  Graduates  are  also  well 
prepared  for  entrance  into  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration,  law,  or  other  graduate  programs.  For 
students  who  want  a  general  perspective  of  market- 
ing, the  curriculum  provides  a  broad  range  of  subjects 
with  the  flexibility  to  tailor  courses  by  choosing  areas 
th.it  will  enhance  career  preparation  in  various  areas 
ot  iiiarkctiiiL;.  Subjects  include  promotional  Strategy, 
protissinnal  selling,  sales  management,  public  and 
nonprofit  marketing,  entrepreneurship,  marketing 
research,  product  management,  marketing  manage- 
ment, and  international  marketing.  Emphasis  areas 
in  services  marketing,  sport  marketing,  and  techni- 
cal marketing  are  available  to  students  who  seek 
to  specialize.  The  Marketing  curriculum,  whether 
approached  from  a  general  or  specialized  perspective, 
provides  the  conceptual,  quantitative,  and  analytical 
skills  necessary  to  function  in  a  dynamic  business 
environment.  The  Marketing  degree  is  accredited 
by  AACSB  International. 

Students  wishing  to  change  majors  into  the  Market- 
ing program  must  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  ra- 
tio of  3.0  or  higher  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 
3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
3  -  Business  International  Requirement' 
T? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  MGT  310  Intermediate  Business  Statistics 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Business  International  Requirement' 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  MKT  302  Consumer  Behavior 
3  -  MKT  431  Marketing  Research 
3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 
3  -  Support  Course  Requirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 

3  -  MKT  427  International  Marketing 

3  -  Emphasis  Area** 

3  -  Support  Course  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
16 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MGT  415  Business  Strategy 

3  -  Emphasis  Area"* 

3  -  Support  Course  Requirement' 

6  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MKT  450  Strategic  Marketing  Management 

3  -  Emphasis  Area'* 

6  -  Support  Course  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'See  advisor.  Three  of  these  credit  hours  must  alsn  satisfy  the 

General  Education  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement. 
'Chosen  jointly  by  the  student  and  the  advisor.  These  must 

support  the  emphasis  area  selected  by  the  student.  Certain 

minors  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  Support  Courses  Require- 
ment. See  advisor. 
^Select  one  of  the  following  emphasis  areas: 

General  Marketing— MKT  420  or  423;  425,  426,  428,  or  429; 

and  any  one  additional  MKT  course. 

Services  Marketing— MKT  420  or  423;  425,  426,  or  429;  428. 

Sport  Marketing— MKT  321;  420  or  423;  428. 

Technical  Marketing— MKT  420;  423,  424,  428,  or  430;  426. 
Note:  At  least  50  percent  of  the  total  credits  taken  in  ACCT, 

ECON,  FIN,  LAW,  MGT,  and  MKT  must  be  taken  at 

Clemson  University. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers  two 
degree  programs:  a  bachelor  of  arts  and  a  bachelor 
of  science,  each  requiring  a  total  of  120  credit  hours. 
Both  prepare  students  for  a  wide  range  of  graduate 
programs  and  career  opportunities.  The  bachelor  of 
arts  program  provides  broad  coverage  of  the  political 
science  discipline  and  emphasizes  communication 
skills  and  humanities.  The  bachelor  of  science 
program  is  recommended  for  those  with  an  aptitude 
for  mathematics  and/or  an  interest  in  political 
economy,  public  administration,  public  policy,  or 
other  fields  requiring  advanced  quantitative  skills. 
Both  programs  are  appropriate  for  pre-law  students 
and  for  students  interested  in  global  politics.  Note 
that  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  requires  a  minor, 
and  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  requires  a  field 
of  concentration  and,  depending  on  the  concentra- 
tion, requires  or  allows  a  minor. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
Political  Science  consist  of  PO  SC  101, 102  or  104, 
and  at  least  24  additional  credit  hours  in  political 
science  at  the  300—400  level,  including  at  least  one 
course  from  each  of  the  following  fields: 

American  Government— PO  SC  403,  405,  416, 

432,  442 
Comparative  Politics— PO  SC  37 1 ,  372, 466,  471 , 

472,473,476,477,478 
International  Relations — PO  SC  361,  362,  363, 

428 
Political  Theory— PO  SC  450,  453 
Public  Policy  and  Public  Administration — PO  SC 

302,  521,421,423,424,430 


The  students  additional  coursework  in  political 
science  is  chosen  with  the  consent  and  advice  of 
the  departmental  advisor  to  ensure  an  appropriate 
balance  of  breadth  and  specialization  within  the 
field  of  pt)litical  science.  In  addition  to  the  courses 
listed  above,  the  department  offers  a  wide  range  of 
specialized  courses  in  each  of  the  subfields  of  the 
political  science  discipline. 

Note:  No  more  than  six  hours  credit  from  PO  SC  310,  311, 
and  312  may  be  counted  toward  any  degree;  no  more  than 
three  hours  credit  from  these  courses  may  be  applied  to  the 
requirements  of  a  Political  Science  major. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  101  American  National  Government 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  History  Requirement' 

3-4  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
14-15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  PO  SC  102  Intro,  to  International  Relations  or 
3  -  PO  SC  104  Intro,  to  Comparative  Politics 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  History  Requirement- 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement'' 

3  -  Major  Requirement^ 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

T? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement'' 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement* 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement' 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement^ 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement* 

3_-  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Pfinciples  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  Major  Requirement" 

3  -  Minor  Requirement* 

3  -  Philosophy/Religion  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

Is 


I  nllcKi*  •'♦  RuMiK-s".  .mil  IV.-hii\ mr.il  Sciiriii 


Senior  Year 
First  Semester 

i     Ink-  Arts  Ri'viuircim-nt" 
6  -  M;ijor  Rci.|iiiR'iiH-nt" 
3  -  Minur  RetiuiniiuMit" 
?_  Elective 

IS 

Second  Semester 
6  -  Major  Requirement^ 
^    Minor  Recjiiirement" 
6_-  Elective 

Is 

120-121  Total  Semoter  Hours 

'Six  lioiirs  (throiit;li  101)  m  ihc  s.iiiu-  iiu.Ji-m  liiri-ii;n  I 

•IK-  ccv|uircJ. 

HIST  101.  102,  172,  or  17i 
'Sii-  ticneral  EJui .ilion  Requirements. 
"ENGL  212,  213,214,  or  215 
-Sec  major  requirements  in  program  description  abo\ 
'See  list  of  approved  minors  on  page  79. 
"Any  course  in  philosophy  or  religion 
-.Amy  course  in  A  A  H.  MUSK:,  or  THEA 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  requirements  tor  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
m  Political  Science  consist  of  PO  SC  101,  102 
or  104,  and  at  least  24  additional  credit  hours  in 
political  science  at  the  300-400  level,  including 
one  upperTevel  American  politics  course  and  one 
upper-level  global  politics  course. 

Ill  consultation  with  the  departmental  advisor,  stu- 
dents choose  one  of  the  following  concentratu>ns: 
.'\merican  Politics,  Global  Politics,  Political  Econ- 
omy, Public  Administration,  or  Public  Policy. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  rO  SC  101  American  National  Government 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
^  -  Mathematics  Requirement- 

4  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
1  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  10?  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  PO  SC  102  Intro,  to  International  Relations  or 

3  -  PO  SC:  104  Intro,  to  Comparative  Politics 
?     Foreign  L.mgu.ige  Requirement' 
^     Miithematics  Requirement" 

4  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  ECON  2 1 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
?  -  Americaii  Politics  Requirement^ 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement" 

?     Philosophy  ot  Science  Requirement'' 

IS 


Second  Semester 

3  -  btX)N  212  I'liiKiplesol  M.icr.K-conomics 

3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement^ 

3  -  Global  Politics  Requirement" 

3  -  Elective 

Is 

AMERICAN  POLITICS 
CONCENTRATION 
Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  341  Qu.intitativc  Methods  m  Pol.  Sci. 
3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 
3  -  American  Politics  Requirement^ 
3  -  Oral  Communication  RequireuK-nt' 
3_  Philosophy/Religion  Requirement  ' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  American  Politics  Requireiiu-nt" 

3  -  Minor  Requirement' ' 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement'' 

7  -  Elective 

Yb 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  .American  Politics  Requiremenf' 

6  -  Minor  Requirement''' 

6_-  Elective 

IS 

Second  Semester 

3  -  American  Politics  Requirement^ 

6    Minor  Requirement"" 

6  -  Elective 

'[5 

1 2 1  Total  Semester  Hours 

GLOBAL  POLITICS 
CONCENTRATION 
Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  341  Quantitative  Methods  m  Pol.  Sci. 

3  •  Advanced  Writing  Requirement'' 

3  -  Global  Politics  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement^ 

5  -  Philosophy/Religion  Requirement* 


Second  Semester 

3  -  Global  Politics  Requirement" 

3  -  Minor  Requirement'' 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement^ 

7  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

}  -  CjIoKiI  Politics  Kequiremcni" 

6  -  Minor  Requirement'' 

6_-  Elective 

IS 


121   1. 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Global  Politics  Reciuirement" 

6    Minor  Requirement''' 

6_-  Elective 

Is 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
CONChN THAI  ION 

Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  H4  Intermeduile  Microeconomics 
3  -  Advanced  Poliucil  ^>cience  Requirement' 
3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement'' 
5  -  Philosophy/Religion  Requirement'' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  315  intermediate  MacrtK-conomics 
3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement 
7  -  Elective 

Te 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  ECON  405  Introduction  to  Econometrics 
6  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement' 
6  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Economics  Requirement" 

3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Economics  Requirement'" 

6  -  Elective 

Is 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 
CONCENTRATION 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  321  Public  Administration 

3  -  PO  SC  341  Quantitative  Methixis  in  Pol.  Sci. 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement* 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement'' 

3  -  Philosophy/Religion  Requirement'* 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement' 

6  -  Public  .Administration  Requirement'' 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement^ 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3    PC^  S(  "430  Public  Pt)licy  Evaluation 

6  -  Public  Administration  Requirement" 

6  -  Elective 

11 


75 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  Political  Science  Requirement''' 

6  -  Public  Administration  Requirement" 

6  -  Elective 

15 

12  1  Total  Semester  Hours 

PUBLIC  POLICY 
CONCENTRATION 
Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  341  Quantitative  Methods  in  Pol.  Sci. 

3'POSC421  Public  Policy 

3  '  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement^ 

3  '  Philosophy/Religion  Requirement'' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement' 

6  -  Public  Policy  Requirement" 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement' 

4_-  Elective 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  '  PO  SC  430  Public  Policy  Evaluation 
6  -  Public  Policy  Requirement" 
6  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement' 

6  -  Public  Policy  Requirement" 

6j-  Elective 

15 

1 2 1  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Six  hours  (through  202)  in  the  same  modem  foreign  language 
are  required. 

^MTHSC  102  or  106;  MTHSC  108  or  207;  MTHSC  301 
or  EX  ST  301 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  A  two-semester  se- 
quence in  the  same  science  is  required. 

^POSC  302, 321,  343,  381, 403, 405, 407, 416, 421, 423, 424, 
427,  430,  432,  433,  442,  454,  480,  or  482 

^See  General  Education  Requirements. 

^PHIL  102,  225,  323,  325,  or  327 

'Any  300-  or  400-level  political  science  course 

"PO  SC  361,  362, 363, 367, 371,  372, 375, 428, 429, 456, 457, 
459,  466,  471,  472, 473,  476, 477,  478,  or  (LANG)  485 

'Any  ciiurse  in  philosophy  or  religion 

"■See  list  of  approved  minors  on  page  79. 

"Any  300-  or  400-level  ECON  course 

'^ECON404,  413,419,  or  420 

"See  advisor 

'••PO  SC  302,  363,  424,  428,  or  429 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology  is  the  study  of  human  ,ind  ,inun,il  be- 
havior and  the  biological,  psychological,  and  .social 
processes  related  to  that  behavior.  The  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Psychology  prepares  students  for  a  variety 
of  professional  careers  related  to  human  resources, 
personnel,  counseling,  and  other  people-oriented 
positions  in  human  services,  business,  and  industry. 
Additionally,  the  Bachelor's  degree  provides  excel- 
lent preparation  for  graduate  training  in  .such  areas 
as  Lliniial,  i.i)iin,seling,  industrial,  experimental, 
cii,i;niii\A  ,  s(  'I.  i:il,  biological,  health,  developmental, 
an^l  SC  In  11)1  psychology.  The  program  also  provides 
excellent  preparation  for  students  who  intend  to 
pursue  professional  training  in  medicine,  physi- 
cal or  occupational  therapy,  dentistry,  pharmacy, 
veterinary  science,  or  law.  Further  information  is 
available  at  www.ckmson.edu/psychl. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  ot  Arts  program  requires  PSYCH 
201,  202,  309,  310,  492,  and  19  additional  credits 
in  psychology  arranged  as  follows: 

Two  courses  from  the  Biological  and  Cognitive 
menu:  PSYCH  324,  333,  422 

One  course  from  each  of  the  following  menus: 
Applied— PSYCH  275,  355,  364,  368,  375,  435, 

480,  483,  488 
Individuals  and  Groups— PSYCH  340,  352,  370 
Laboratory— PSYCH  325,  334,  423,  471,  H490, 

493,  495,  496,  497,  498 

At  least  six  credits  must  be  from  400-level  psychol- 
ogy courses,  with  at  least  three  of  those  credits  from 
psychology  courses  numbered  between  400  and  489. 
BIOSC  470  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  one  elective 
psychology  course.  Students  should  consult  their 
advisors  for  other  degree  requirements  and  course 
recommendations. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

1  -  PSYCH  202  Introductory  Psychology  Lab. 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
l5 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement- 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Major  Requirement'' 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement- 
T? 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  PSYCH  309  Introductory  Experimental  Psych. 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement- 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
j_-  Elective 

15 


Second  Semester 

4  -  PSYCH  510  Advanced  Experimental  Psycl 

3  -  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement- 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
4  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement^ 

4  -  Major  Requirement'' 
3  -  Mint)r  Requirement* 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Major  Requiremenf* 

3  -  Minor  Requirement'' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement" 

6  -  Elective 

Ti 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  PSYCH  492  Senior  Laboratory  in  Psychology 
6  -  Major  Requirement'' 

3  -  Mint)r  Requirement'' 

4  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  Major  Requirement'' 
6  -  Minor  Requirement^ 
6  -  Elective 


120  Total  Semester  Hours 


'Two  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  same  modem  foreign 
language  are  required. 

-See  General  Education  Requirements.  {Note:  Two  Cross-Cul- 
tural  Awareness  and  two  Mathematics  courses  are  required.) 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Social  Science  Re- 
quirement must  be  in  an  area  other  than  psychology. 

''See  major  requirements  in  program  description  above. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  A  two-semester 
sequence  in  the  same  physical  or  biological  science,  each 
including  a  laboratory,  is  required. 

"•Select  any  minor  listed  on  page  79. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  requires  PSYCH 
201,  202,  309,  310,  492,  and  19  additional  credits 
in  psychology  arranged  as  follows: 

Two  courses  from  the  Biological  and  Cognitive 
menu:  PSYCH  324,  333,  422 

One  course  from  each  of  the  following  menus: 
Applied— PSYCH  275,  355,  364,  368,  375,  435, 
480,  483,  488 
Foundations  of  Science— G  W  402,  PHIL  526, 

327,425,  PSYCH  415 
Individuals  and  Groups— PSYCH  340,  352,  370 
Laboratory— PSYCH  325,  334,  423,  471,  H490, 
493,495,496,497,498 


76 


I  .i|lit;i-  ,.t  l\.iMiK-«  and  IWhavioral  Scicno 


At  k-.ist  MX  crcJils  iiuiM  In.-  Ihmii  400-li.-vcl  p^yi-liol- 
u«v  cour^L•^,  with  at  Ica.M  three  ot  thioe  credits  Inmi 
psyclioloyy  courses  mimhcred  hetweeii  400aiul  489. 
BIOSC  470  may  he  taken  in  heu  ot  one  elective 
psychology  course.  Students  should  consult  their 
advisors  for  other  dejjree  requirements  and  course 
recommendations. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4 -BIOL  lOUieneral  Biology!' 

?  -  PHIL  102  Introduction  to  Logic 

^  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

1  -  PSYCH  202  Introductory  Psychology  Lah. 

^  -  Mathem.itics  Rci.|uircment' 

14 

Second  Semester 

4 -BIOL  104  General  Biology  11' 

■?  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  C!omposition 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 

?  -  Mathematics  Requiremenf 

5  -  Elective 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  PSYCH  309  Introductory  Experimental  Psych. 

5  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement^ 
3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

3  -  Natural  Science  Requiremenf* 
]_-  Elective 

14 

Second  Semester 

4  -  PSYCH  310  Advanced  Experimental  Psych. 
3  -  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement' 

3  -  Natural  Science  Requiremenf" 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 
l6 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

^  ■  ENGL  312  Advanced  Composition  or 
^  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement" 

3  -  Science  Requirement' 

3_^  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

5  -  COMM  250  Puhlic  Speaking 
^  -  Major  Requirement' 
^  -  MiiH)r  Requirement'" 
?  -  Social  Science  Requirement" 
jj  Elective 
15 


Senior  Year 
First  Semester 

1  -  PSYCl  1  492  Senior  LaK.rat..ry  in  Psycholi)gv 
6  -  Major  Requirement ' 

5  -  Minor  Requirement' 

^  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement 

\_  Elective 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 

6  -  Minor  Requirement" 
6_-  Elective 

15 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Biology  110  and  111  may  he  suhstituieJ.  In  this  case,  ihc 
extra  two  credit  hours  will  count  toward  the  Science  Re- 
quirement. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  {Note:  Three  courses 
in  mathematics  are  required.) 

'See  major  requirements  in  program  description  above. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  A  two-semester  sequence 
in  the  same  natural  science  other  than  hioli>gy  is  required. 

*See  General  Education  Requirements.  PSYCH  201  and 
two  additional  non-psychology  siKial  science  courses  (from 
the  same  or  different  fields)  satisfy  General  Education  and 
departmental  requirements. 

"Select  any  minor  listed  on  page  79. 

Three  credit  hours,  in  addition  to  the  Natural  Science  Re- 
quirement, in  any  natural  or  physical  science  are  required. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  Sociology  major  offers  two  degree  programs: 
a  hachelor  of  arts  and  a  hachelor  of  science.  Both 
degrees  prepare  students  for  a  variety  of  professional 
careers  related  to  human  resources,  management, 
puhlic  relations,  social  services,  criminal  justice, 
health  services,  social  research,  and  other  people- 
oriented  positions  in  the  puhlic  and  private  sector. 
In  addition,  the  Bachelor's  degree  provides  excel- 
lent preparation  for  graduate  training  in  sociology, 
social  services,  law,  and  business.  Both  degrees 
require  a  total  of  121  semesters  hours,  including 
34  credit  hours  in  sociology  and/or  anthropology, 
as  identified  helow.  Courses  used  to  fulfill  General 
Education  Requirements  may  be  used  to  fultill  mi- 
noT  requirements. 

Emphasis  Areas  in  Sociology 

Community  Studies— R  S  (SOC)  459,  SOC  331, 
(R  S)  495;  and  nine  credits  from  all  courses  offered 
in  anthropology  or  sociology  not  already  taken  to 
fulfill  requirements. 

Criminal  Justice— SOC  390,  393;  nine  credits 
selected  from  SOC  391,  392,  396,  397, 491.  493, 
494,  (R  S)  495;  and  three  credits  from  all  courses 
offered  in  anthropology  or  stxiology  not  already 
taken  to  fulfill  requirements. 

General  Sociology — 12  credit  hours  selected  from 
ANTH201,SOC202,  311.330,331,350,  351, 
380,  391,  414,  430.  432.  440,  (R  S)  471.  480, 
481,  (R  S)  495;  and  six  additional  credits  from  all 
courses  offered  in  anthropiilogy  or  sociology  not 
already  takeii  to  fulfill  requirements. 

Social  Services— SOC  380,  414.  (R  S)  495;  and 
nine  credits  from  all  courses  offered  in  anthro- 
pology or  sociology  not  already  taken  to  fulfill 
requirements. 


At  IciLsl  12  ot  the  total  credits  must  he  troin  400- 
level  sociology,  rural  sociolngy,  .ind/or  anihroix)li>g> 
courses;  no  more  than  nine  credit  hours  may  be- 
taken m  courses  at  the  100  or  200  level,  except 
with  approval  of  the  department  chair.  Addiiion.d 
electives  are  added  to  meet  the  minimum  ot  121 
hours  required  tor  graduaium 

Substance  Abuse  Certificate  Fro^ram 

The  Substance  Abuse  Certificate  Program  is  an 
interdisciplinary  program  drawn  from  coursi-s  in 
sociology,  education,  health,  and  psychology.  Stu- 
dents study  the  causes,  consequences,  prevention, 
and  treatment  of  substance  abuse.  They  als<i  study 
delivery  systems  and  policy  issues  as.s«Kiated  with 
legal  and  illicit  substances.  Tlirough  field  place- 
ment, students  come  face  to  face  with  the  problem 
and  gain  practical  experience  to  prepare  them  to 
enter  the  field  of  practicing  specialists.  The  creden- 
tial requires  knowledge  in  theory  and  treatment  of 
substance  abuse  problems. 

Completion  of  the  Substance  Abuse  Certificate 
Program  requires  EDC  234,  PSYCH  375,  SOC  380. 
396,  397,  (R  S)  495,  plus  a  related  course  appn.v.d 
by  certificate  program  director. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Infonned  S*x:. 
3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement" 
3  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elemcntar>^  Statistical  Inference 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

l5 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C20MM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement- 
3  -  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement' 
6  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement- 

6  -  Minor  Requirement' 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  m  Society  Requirement" 

3  -  Elective 

i5 
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College  of  Business  and  Behavioral  Science 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  301  Cultural  Anthropology  or 

3  -  SOC  433  Globalization  and  Social  Change 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  316  Writing  and  International  Trade 

4  -  SOC  (R  S)  303  Methods  of  Social  Research  I 
3  '  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement'' 

3  '  Emphasis  Area' 
1  '  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement'' 

6  -  Emphasis  Area' 

6  -  Minor  Requirement' 

Is 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  SOC  460  Race,  Ethnicity,  and  Class  or 

3 -SOC  461  Sex  Roles 
3  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requiremenf* 
6  -  Emphasis  Area'' 
3  '  Elective 
15  .    ,        ,,  ^_        . 

Second  Semester 

3  -  SOC  404  Sociological  Theory 

3  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement' 

3  '  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement' 

1  -  Elective 

13 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  same  modern  foreign 
language  are  required. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  (Note.  Social  Science 
Requirement  must  be  in  an  area  other  than  anthropology 
or  sociology.) 

'See  page  79  for  approved  minors. 

■•Humanities  courses  numbered  300  or  higher  (A  A  H  210, 
MUSIC  210,  THEA  210  excepted).  The  humanities  for  this 
purpose  include  art  and  architectural  history,  communication 
studies  (except  364  and  368),  English  (except  304,  312,314, 
316,  333,  334, 335, 485, 490, 495),  languages,  music,  philoso- 
phy, religion,  theatre  (except  377.  487,  497),  and  women's 
studies,  as  well  as  courses  entitled  Humanities. 

'See  emphasis  area  requirements  in  program  description 
above. 


SOCIOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  ('omm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  MTHSC  203  Elementary  Statistical  Inference 
3  -  Departmental  Math  or  Science  Requirement^ 
3  -  Elective 
1? 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement' 

3  -  Departmental  Math  or  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Departmental  Math  or  Science  Requirement^ 

6  -  Minor  Requirement' 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement' 

Is 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  301  Cultural  Anthropology  or 

3  -  SOC  433  Globalization  and  Social  Change 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

4  -  SOC  (R  S)  303  Methods  of  Social  Research  I 
3  -  Emphasis  Area'' 

3  -  Philosophy  Requirement' 

1  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement* 

6  -  Emphasis  Area^ 

3  -  Minor  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  SOC  404  Sociological  Theory 

6  -  Emphasis  Area'' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement' 

1_-  Elective 

13 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  (Note:  Social  Science 
Requirement  must  be  in  an  area  other  than  anthropology 

or  sociology.) 

'See  advisor.  At  least  six  of  the  1 5  hours  must  be  at  the  300 
level  or  above. 

'See  page  79  for  approved  minors. 

■•See  emphasis  area  requirements  in  program  description 
above. 

'PH1L323,  325,  326,  327,  355,or360 

"Humanities  courses  numbered  300  or  higher  (A  A  H  210, 
MUSIC  210,  THEA  210  excepted).  The  humanities  for  this 
purpose  include  art  and  architectural  history,  communication 
studies  (except  364  and  368),  English  (except  304,  312,  314, 
316,  333,  334,  335, 485, 490, 495),  languages,  music,  philoso- 
phy, religion,  theatre  (except  377,  487,  497),  and  women's 
studies,  as  well  as  courses  entitled  Humanities. 

'May  not  be  used  to  fill  the  34  credits  for  the  major 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  351  Physical  Anthropology' 
3  -  SOC  460  Race,  Ethnicity,  and  Class  or 

3 -SOC  461  Sex  Roles 
6  -  Departmental  Math  or  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Emphasis  Area"* 
H 
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MINORS 


111^^  ,irc  muuirs  acceptable  kit  students  in  the  ("ollene  nf  Business  and  Behavuiral  Science.  Students  c.uino 
r  th.it  IS  not  .illiiwed  hv  rhe  decree  pniyr.im. 


ur  and  mil 


tlie  same  held  or  acquire 


Accounting 

Adult/Extension  Ediicarion 

Aerospace  Studies 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

American  Sign  Language  Studies 

Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Anthropology 

Athletic  Leadership 

Biochemistry 

Bioengineering 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Administration — not  open  to  Accountino,  BS  Economics, 

Financial  Management,  Industrial  Management,  Management,  or 

Marketing  majors 
Chemistry 
Cluster 

Communicatioii  Studies 
Communications 

Community  Recreation  Management 
Computer  Science 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 
East  Asian  Studies 
Economics 

Education — not  open  to  Graphic  Communications  majors 
English 
Entomology 
Entrepreneurship — not  open  to  Accounting,  BS  Economics,  Financial 

MaJiagenient,  hidustrial  Mariagement ,  Management,  or  Marlccting 

majors 
Environmeiital  Engineering 
En\ironmental  Scietice  and  Policy 
Equine  Business 
Film  Studies 
Financial  Management 
Fine  Arts 
Food  Science 
Forest  Products 
Forest  Resource  Management 
Genetics 
Geography 
Geology 

Glohal  Politics — not  open  to  Political  Science  majors 
Great  Works 


Health  Science- 
History 
Horticulture 
1  lum.in  Resource  Management — mn  open  to  Industrial  Maiuigement 

or  Management  majors 
Legal  Studies 

Management — not  open  to  hidustrial  Management  majors 
Mathematical  Sciences 
Microhiology 
Military  Leadership 
Modern  Languages 
Music 

Natural  Resource  Economics 
Nonprofit  Leadership 
Operations  Management — not  open  to  Industrial  Management  or 

Management  majors 
Packaging  Science 
Pan  African  Studies 
Park  and  Protected  Area  Management 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Plant  Pathology 
Political  Science 
Poultry  Science 
Psychology 

Public  Policy — not  open  to  Political  Science  majors 
Religion 

Russian  Area  Studies 
Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Screenvvriting 
Sociology 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies 
Sport  Management 
Textiles 
Theatre 

Therapeutic  Recreation 
Travel  and  Tourism 
Turfgrass 
Urban  Forestry 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 
Women's  Studies 
Writing 

See  pages  36-39  Uir  details. 
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College  ot  Engineering  iind  Science 


COLLEGE  OF 
ENGINEERING 
AND  SCIENCE 


The  College  ot  Engineering  and  Science  otters  a 
broad  range  of  rigorous  and  stimulating  baccalaure- 
ate programs  which  provide  unexcelled  educational 
opportunities.  The  innovative  combination  of  en- 
gineering and  science  disciplines  which  comprises 
the  College  facilitates  study  and  research  in  fields 
transcending  the  traditional  disciplines.  Students 
enjoy  close  interaction  with  a  distinguished  faculty 
ciimmitted  to  excellence  in  undergraduate  educa- 
tion as  well  as  in  research.  Additional  information 
t)n  the  College  and  its  prograins  is  available  at  www. 
LX's.demson.cdu. 

Minors 

Engineering  and  science  students  can  complement 
their  majors  by  selecting  minor  concentrations  ot 
study.  Available  minors  include  Bioengineering, 
Environmental  Engineering,  International  Engi- 
neering and  Science,  one  in  each  of  the  science 
majors,  and  in  Textiles.  (See  page  97.) 

International  Programs 

The  world  economy  has  become  very  tightly  inte- 
grated, making  it  highly  important  that  engineering 
and  science  students  prepare  themselves  tor  this 
global  environment.  The  College  otfers  a  minor  in 
International  Engineering  and  Science  coupled  with 
several  programs  that  provide  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents to  gain  international  experience.  These  include 
study  abroad  at  many  locations  around  the  world  and 
EPIC  (an  international  co-op  program).  In  addition, 
engineering  and  science  students  are  encouraged  to 
pursue  study  of  a  foreign  language.  Information  is 
available  in  the  Undergraduate  Studies  Office  (107 
Riggs  Hall)  and  at  www .ccs .demson .edu/ghihal. 

ENGINEERING 
PROGRAMS 

The  professional  Bachelor  of  Science  engineering 
degrees  in  Bioengineering,  Biosystems  Engineering, 
Ceramic  and  Materials  Engineering,  Chemical  En- 
gineering, Civil  Engineering,  Computer  Engineer- 
ing, Electrical  Engineering,  Industrial  Engineering, 
and  Mechanical  Engineering  are  each  accredited 
by  the  Engineering  Accreditation  Commission 
ot  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and 
Technology.  The  Biosystems  Engineering  program 
is  administered  jointly  with  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences. 

All  engineering  programs  have  the  common  goal  of 
producing  engineering  graduates  who  are  able  to 

•  apply  knowledge  of  math,  science,  and  engi- 
neering 

•  formulate  and  solve  engineering  problems 

•  design  and  conduct  experiments  and  analyze 

•  design  systems  or  components  to  meet  needs 

•  tunction  on  multidisciplmary  teams 

•  communicate  ette^li\cl\ 


•  conduct  themselves  protession.illy  <ind  elh^.tlly 

•  appreciate  engineering's  global/societal  context 

•  understand  contemporary  engineering  issues 

•  apply  modern  engineering  methods  and  tools 

•  appreciate  the  need  for  life-long  learning 

Each  engineering  program  has  additional  objectives 
specific  to  the  discipline.  All  prepare  students  for 
a  wide  range  of  career  opportunities  and  provide 
sound  preparation  for  graduate  study.  Each  curricu- 
lum provides  opportunities  for  students  to  pursue 
individual  areas  of  interest. 

Admission  Requirements 

The  University  admission  requirements  are  given 
under  the  section  entitled  AdmissioTi.  Engineeriiig 
applicants  are  strongly  advised  to  include  the  fal- 
lowing in  their  high  school  programs: 

Mathematics — Four  units,  including  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  introductory  calculus 
Laboratory  Science — At  least  three  units,  includ- 
ing both  chemistry  and  physics 
Computing — Ac  least  one  unit,  including  introduc- 
tion to  a  programming  language.  Applicants  should 
have  good  keyboarding  skills. 

General  Engineering  Program 

All  new  engineering  students  (iiicluding  transfer 
students  who  have  not  completed  all  ct)urses  in 
the  freshman  engineering  curriculum)  are  admitted 
into  General  Engineering.  The  General  Engineer- 
ing Program  provides  students  an  opportunity  to 
explore  various  engineering  fields  while  getting 
a  sound  academic  preparation  for  engineering 
study.  To  prepare  students  for  entry  into  a  specific 
engineering  degree  program,  the  second  semester 
of  the  curriculum  iiicludes  a  Major  Requirement  of 
6-7  credits.  Additional  information  can  be  found 
at  www.ces.demson.edu/ge . 

Freshman  Curriculum 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  CompositK)n 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  11 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
6-7  -  Major  Requirement- 
16-17 


'Sec-  Poli.y  on  Hun 
ing  Curricula  bclu 


l.J  SCK 


Admission  into  Engineering  Degree 
Programs 

To  transfer  into  an  engineering  degree  program,  a 
student  must  have  completed-each  course  in  the 
freshman  engineering  curriculum  (including  the 
Major  Requirement  for  the  desired  nuijor)  with  a 


grade  ot  C  or  better  with  the  exception  ot  the  Arts 
and  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirements.  The 
student  must  also  have  a  minimum  overall  grade- 
point  ratio  of  2.0  or,  in  the  case  of  enrollment-lim- 
ited majors,  must  have  the  minimum  grade-point 
ratio  specified  for  that  major. 

Students  should  initiate  a  change-of-major  request 
prior  to  the  registratit)n  period  during  the  semester 
when  they  expect  to  complete  the  freshman  cur- 
riculum. Students  who  fail  to  meet  the  requirements 
tor  admission  into  a  degree  program  may  remain 
in  General  Engineering  until  those  requirements 
are  met;  however,  General  Engineering  majors  are 
not  permitted  to  take  300-  or  400-level  engineer- 
ing courses.  Engineering  departments  may  allow 
General  Engineering  majors  to  enroll  in  selected 
200-level  engineering  courses  (policy  varies  by 
department).  Students  transferring  into  an  engi- 
neering degree  program  will  follow  the  curriculum 
in  effect  at  the  time  o(  transfer. 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for 
Engineering  Curricula 

Engineers  have  an  obligation  to  practice  their  profes- 
sion in  a  .socially  responsible  manner.  The  education 
of  engineers  must  prepare  them  for  this  responsibility 
and  make  them  aware  of  the  constraints  imposed  by 
societal  and  cultural  factors.  Thus,  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  are  an  important  component  of 
the  engineering  curricula.  Further,  the  program  of 
study  must  include  educational  experiences  address- 
ing the  intersection  of  science  and  technology  with 
society  and  cross-cultural  awareness. 

Engineering  curricula  include  a  minimum  of  15 
credits  of  humanities/social  science  courses  selected 
so  as  Co  satisfy  the  University's  General  Education 
Arts  and  Humanities  and  Social  Science  Require- 
ments, as  well  as  specific  program  objectives.  Indi- 
vidual engineering  curricula  may  have  more  specific 
requirements  or  may  require  more  than  1 5  hours  of 
humanities/social  science  courses.  Students  should 
consult  their  advisors  for  further  information. 

Electives  for  Engineering  Curricula 

Advisors  must  approve  any  course  taken  for  elec- 
tive credit  in  the  Engineering  curricula.  Courses 
excluded  for  elective  credit  include  PHYS  200, 
207/209,208/210. 

Registration  Requirements 

A  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  or  higher 
is  required  for  regiscracion  in  engineering  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher.  Priority  for  registration 
in  engineering  courses  is  given  to  those  majors  tor 
whom  the  course  is  a  degree  requirement.  Excep- 
tions to  this  requirement  may  be  granted  by  the 
department  offering  the  course. 

Graduation  Requirements 

In  additit)n  to  other  institutional  requirements, 
candidates  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  Engineer- 
ing are  required  Co  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumulacive 
grade-point  ratio  in  all  engineering  courses  taken 
at  Clemson.  All  courses  with  "Engineering"  in  the 
course  designator  (e.g.,  ENGR  130,  M  E  453,  etc.) 
are  used  in  this  calculation. 
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The  hill. cil.iiin.'. lie  programs  in  Enjiinccrinti  arc 
desijjncd  to  he  complcteJ  in  lour  ycar^  U'l^jlit  rcjjular 
semesters).  Taking  a  rcJuccii  loaj  or  pariicipatinn 
in  cooperative  education  will  exteiui  tins  time.  On 
average,  Clemson  engineering  students  t.ike  about 
four  and  one-half  years  to  complete  the  require- 
ments tor  graduation. 

BIOENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  undergraduate  program  in  Bioengineering  is 
huilt  upon  a  rigorous  engineering  science  tt>unda- 
tioa  that  is,  in  turn,  based  upon  a  broad  curriculum 
ot  .ipplied  and  life  sciences,  mathematics,  electives 
in  iuimanities,  social  science,  and  design.  Students 
select  a  formal  focus  that  concentrates  in  a  subticld 
of  interest  in  bioengineering:  Riomaterials  Concen- 
tration or  Bioelectrical  Concentration. 

The  curriculum  provides  undergraduates  with  a 
solid  background  in  engineering  and  life  sciences 
in  preparation  for  advanced  studies.  Through  the 
Bioengineering  program,  graduates  acquire  an  un- 
derstanding of  biolog>',  biochemistr>',  and  physiology 
and  the  capability  to  apply  advanced  mathematics 
including  differential  equations  and  statistics,  sci- 
ence, and  engineering  to  solve  the  problems  at  the 
interface  ot  engineering  and  biology.  Graduates 
also  have  an  ability  to  make  measurements  on  and 
interpret  data  from  living  systems,  addressing  the 
problems  associated  with  the  interaction  between 
living  and  nonli\ing  materials  and  systems. 

BIOMATERIALS 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Discipliiies  and  Skills 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

Vb 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemsistry 

2  -  ENGR  130  Engineering  Fundamentals 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  11 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 

5  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIO  E  201  Intro,  to  Biomedical  Engineering 

3  -  C  M  E  2 10  Introduction  to  Materials  Science 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry- 

4  -  MTHSC:  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3_-  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  11 

17 


Second  Semester 

1  -CM  b  241  Metrics  Lib. 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 

1  -  E  C  E  509  Electrical  Engineering  Lib.  1 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Dift.  Equatii-ns 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  in 

3  -  SiKial  Science  Requirement' 
H 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  5 1 5  Functional  Human  Anatomy 

5  -  C  M  E  319  Materials  Processing  1 

3  -  C  M  E  326  Thermodynamics  oi  Materials 
3  -  C  M  E  327  Transport  Phenomena 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

5  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

\  ■  BIO  E  302  Biomaterials 
5  -  BIOCH  305  Essential  Elements  of  Biochem. 
3  -  C  M  E  422  Mechanical  Behavior  of  Materials 
3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 
3  -  Bioengineering  Technical  Requirement' 

Is 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIO  E  476  Biosurface  Engineering 
3 -BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

2  -  BIOSC  462  Cell  Biology  Lab. 

3  -  C  M  E  402  Solid  State  Materials 

3  -  C  M  E  413  Noncrystalline  Materials 

3  -  PFC  415  Intro,  to  Polymer  Science  and  Engr. 

VI 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIO  E  320  Biomechanics 
1  -  BIO  E  400  Senit)r  Seminar 
3  -  BIO  E  401  Biomedical  Design 
3  -  BIO  E  448  Tissue  Engineering 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement' or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Bioengineering  Technical  Requirement' 


128  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Po1k\  .11  ^.11  111  ScELiKcs  and  Hum.llmle^  tor  bugineer- 
ing  C^uukmIi    "^ix  .1  iIksc  credit  hours  must  also  satisfy 
Gener.il  I uKu  m   n  i  i..~-  Cultural  Awareness  and  Science 
and  Teclmology  in  Society  Requirements. 
-Students  planning  to  enter  medical  schix)!  should  take  CH 
223/227  instead  of  CH  201  and  take  CH  224/228  as  an  ad- 
ditional course  sequence. 
'Select  from  department-approved  list. 
Note:  To  transfer  from  General  EnEineering  into  the  Bioen- 
gineering degree  program,  students  must  have  ,i  miiiiiiuim 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio  ut   5.0  in  cour>es  taken  ai 
Clemson  and  must  have  earned  a  C  or  better  in  each  course 
m  the  tieneral  Engineering  tireshman  curriculum  including 
the  .■\^t^  and  Humanities/SiH:ial  Science  Requirements. 


BIOELECTRIC  Ai 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  !')is«.iplines  and  SkilK 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  CompoMtmn 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  i 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  in 

3  -  SiKial  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemsistry 

3  -  CP  SC  1 1 1  Elementary  Computer 

Programming  in  C/O-t- 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  C^ne  Variable  II 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIO  E  201  Intro,  to  Biomedical  Engineering 

3  -  E  C  E  201  Logic  and  Computing  Devices 
3- EC  E  202  Electric  Circuits! 

1  -  E  C  E  21 1  Electrical  Engineering  Lah.  1 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3j  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  2 10  Introduction  to  Materials  Science 
1  -  E  C  E  2 1 2  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  1 1 
3  -  E  C  E  262  Electric  Circuits  II 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 
14 

Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry- 

1  -  E  C  E  311  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  Ill 
3  -  E  C  E  320  Electronics  I 

3  -  E  C  E  330  Signals,  Systems,  and  Transforms 
3  -  E  C  E  380  Electromagnetics 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIO  E  370  Bioinstrumentation  and  Bioimaging 

3  -  BIOCI 1  305  Essential  Elements  of  Bi.Khem. 

9  -  E  C  E  Technical  Requirement' 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIO  E  302  Biomaterials 

3  -  BIO  E  476  Biosurface  Engineering 

4  -  BIOSC  315  Functional  Human  Anatomy 
3 -BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

2  -  BIOSC  462  Cell  Biology  Ub. 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 


C(illege  of  Engint'crinK  and  Science 


Second  Semester 

1  '  BIO  E  400  Senior  Seminar 
3  -  BIO  E  401  Biomedical  Design 
3  -  BIO  E  448  Tissue  Engineering 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Bioengineering  Technical  Requirement' 
14 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  Policy  on  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  for  Engineer- 
ing Curricula.  Six  of  these  credit  hours  must  also  satisfy 
General  Education  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and  Science 
and  Technology  in  Society  Requirements. 

'Students  planning  to  enter  medical  school  should  take  CH 
223/227  instead  of  CH  201  and  take  CH  224/228  as  an  ad- 
ditional course  sequence. 

'Select  from  department-approved  list. 

Notes; 

1.  Totr.inski  tinii  niuiil  fiifjineering  into  the  Bioengincer- 
ini;det;rLc  I  I  ji  iin,  mi.  un  must  have  a  minimum  cumula- 
ti\Of;r:iJi   [111!  I  iiiii.il  '  L^  in  courses  taken  at  Clemson  an  J 

niii-iliui  ,  !  II    or  Ixtcer  in  each  course  in  the  General 

fi'    II     ii     liiii.in  curriculum  including  the  Arts  and 

1  liiiiiti.i;  ii         .  Ill  Science  Requirements. 

2.  A  student  IS  allowed  to  enroll  in  E  C  E  courses  (excluding 
E  C  E  307,  308,  309)  only  when  all  prerequisites  have  heen 
passed  with  a  grade  ot  C  or  better 

3.  All  Bioelectrical  Concentration  students  must  have  a 
cumulative  engineering  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  to  enroll  in 
any  300-  or  400-level  E  C  E  courses. 

4.  No  student  may  exceed  a  maximum  of  two  attempts,  exckki- 
ing  a  W,  to  complete  successfully  any  E  C  E  course. 


BIOSYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  principal  objective  of  the  Biosystems  Engineer- 
ing program  is  to  educate  and  prepare  students  for 
a  wide  range  of  engineering  endeavors  involving 
biological  entities.  Two  main  areas  are  supported: 
engineering  tor  management  of  natural  resources 
and  the  environment  and  engineering  for  produc- 
tion of  value-added  products  from  bioprocessing 
technologies. 

Biosystems  engineers  work  at  the  interface  be- 
tween engineering  and  life  sciences  and  must  be 
knowledgeable  in  both  disciplines.  In  addition  to 
the  common  objectives  of  all  engineering  programs 
listed  on  page  80,  Biosystems  Engineering  students 
should  achieve  familiarity  with  both  biosystems 
concentrations,  experience  an  interdisciplinary 
education,  and  develop  a  career  goal  of  professional 
recognition  and  licensure. 

Students  develop  specialization  in  one  of  two 
concentrations.  The  Applied  Biotechnology  Con- 
centration equips  students  to  apply  engineering  and 
biological  .sciences  to  problem  solving  for  biological 
systems  and  production  of  value  added  bioproducts 
in  a  wide  range  of  industries.  The  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment  Concentration  equips  students  to 
apply  engineering,  agricultural,  and  environmental 
sciences  to  assess  and  control  the  impact  of  human 
activities  on  the  biosphere. 

Students  are  urged  to  complete  a  minor  and  partici- 
pate in  the  Cooperative  Education,  Biosystems  En- 


gineering Intern,  and  /or  Study  Abroad  Programs. 
Those  interested  in  medical  careers  should  consider 
graduate  study  and/or  medical  school. 

Additional  information  is  available  from  the 
departmental  offices  or  at  www.clemson.edu/agbio' 
eng/bio/home.htm. 

APPLIED  BIOTECHNOLOGY 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement' or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemsistry 

2  -  ENGR  130  Engineering  Fundamentals 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
l6 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  B  E  210  Intro,  to  Biosystems  Engineering 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

4  -  Biology  Requirement- 
3  -  Statics  Requirement^ 
16 

Second  Semester 

2  -  B  E  212  Fundamentals  of  Biosystems  Engr. 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Computer  Graphics 

3  -  M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer  or 

3  -  CH  E  220  Chem.  Engr.  Thermodynamics  I 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 

2  -  Dynamics  Requirement^ 
I? 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  B  E  312  Biol.  Kinetics  and  Reactor  Modeling 

4  -  C  E  341  Introduction  to  Fluid  Mechanics  or 

4  -  CH  E  230  Fluids/Heat  Transfer 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 

3  -  Mechanics  of  Materials  Requirement' 

4  -  Organic  Chemistry  Requirement' 
l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  B  E  314  Biosystems  Engr.  Mechanical  Design  or 
3  -  M  E  306  Fundamentals  of  Machine  Design 

3  -  B  E  412  Heat  and  Mass  Transport  in  BE 

4  -  B  E  415  Instrumentation  and  Control  for 

Biosystems  Engineers 

3  -  B  E  (CH  E)  428  Biochemical  Engineering 

4  -  Biochemistry  Requirement'' 
17 


Senior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  B  E  414  Biosystems  Engr.  Unit  Operations 
3  -  B  E  438  Bioprocess  Engineering  Design 

2  -  B  E  474  Biosystems  Engr.  Design/Project  Mgt. 
6  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

6  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Life  Science  Requirement' 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  B  E  435  Appl.  in  Biotechnology  Engineering 

2  -  B  E  475  Biosystems  Engr.  Capstone  Design 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement' or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Engineering  Requirement^ 
2  -  Elective 

n 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineer- 
ing Curricula.  Six  of  these  credit  hours  must  also  satisfy 
General  Education  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and  Science 
and  Technology  in  Society  Requirements. 

'See  advisor.  Select  from  department-approved  list. 

'CH  223  and  227  (preferred)  or  CH  201 

^BIOCH  301/302  or  305/306 

^MICRO  413  or  any  approved  300-400-level  course  m 
BIOCH,  BIOSC,  GEN,  or  MICRO 

Notes: 

1 .  All  Biosystems  Engineering  students  must  have  a  cumula- 
tive engineering  grade-point  of  2.0  to  enroll  in  any  300-  or 
400-level  B  E  courses. 

2.  Students  accepted  to  a  BS/MS  program  must  take  600-level 
instead  of  400-level  courses  for  Life  Science  and  Engineering 
Requirements. 

3.  To  complete  premedicine  requirements,  students  must 
take  BIOL  104  or  II 1,  CH  224,  228,  and  PHYS  124,  223  as 
additional  courses. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 
AND  ENVIRONMENT 
CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

Ye 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemsistry 

2  -  ENGR  130  Engineering  Fundamentals 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 


82 
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St)phi)more  Year 
First  Semester 

2  -  B  E  210  Imni.  lo  BiiiNvstcm>  Hiiyiiici-rinj: 
2     R  F.  112  CJcomc,iMiR'menl> 
4  -  MTHSC:  206  (..-.ilculus  ol  Sovcr.il  Viiruthk-s 
<    rilYS221  PhysitswitliCilcuIusl! 

4  •  BiolnCT  Requircnieiit ' 

5  -  Statics  Requirement- 


Second  Semester 

2  -  B  E  2  1  2  Finiilamcntals  ot  BiDsystems  Engr. 

2  -  E  Ci  20*^  Intnl.  to  Engr./C^imp.  Graphics 

?  -  M  E  ^10  Thermcxlynamics  ami  Heat  Transfer 

4  -  MICRC^  kl5  General  M.croiMolo«y 

4  -  MTHSC:  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Oitt.  Equ.ilions 

2  -  Dynamics  Requirement' 

I? 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

?    B  E  312  Biol.  Kinetics  and  Reactor  Modeling 
4  -  G  E  32 1  Geotechnical  Engineering  or 
4  -  GSENV  202  Soils 

4  -  G  E  341  Introductii.n  to  Fluid  Mechanics 

2  -  E  G  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 

3  -  Mechanics  of  Materials  Requirement' 
i6 

Second  Semester 

^    B  E  ^  1 4  Bit)systems  Engr.  Mechanical  Design  or 

^  -  M  E  ?06  Fundamentals  of  Machine  Design 
^  -  B  E  ^22  Small  Watershed  Hydrology  and 

Sedimentology 

5  -  B  E  412  Heat  and  Mass  Transport  in  BE 

4  -  B  E  415  Instrumentation  and  C^ontrol  for  BE 

5  -  Structural  Design  Requireinent' 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  B  E  414  Biosystems  Engr.  Unit  Operations 

^  -  B  E  464  Non-Point  Source  Mgt.  in  Eng.  Ecosys. 

2  -  B  E  474  Biosystems  Engr.  Design/Project  Mgt. 

6  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

6  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Engineering  Reciuirement' 


Second  Semester 

2  -  B  E  42 1  Engineering  Syst.  for  Soil  Water  Mgt. 

2  -  B  E  475  Biosystems  Engr.  Gapstone  Design 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
^  -  Engineering  Requirement' 
2^  Elective 
12 

1 28  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  S<H:ial  Sciences  tor  Engineer- 
ing Curricula.  Six  of  these  credit  hours  must  also  satisfy 
General  Education  Ooss-Ciiltural  Awareness  and  Science 
and  Technologv  in  Society  Requirements. 

'See  advisor.  Select  from  department-approved  list. 

Notes: 

1.  All  Biosystems  Engineering  students  must  ha\i-  a  cMmul.i- 
tive  engineering  grade-point  of  2.0  to  enroll  in  any  300-  or 
400-level  B  E  courses. 

2.  Students  accepted  to  a  BS/MS  program  must  take  600-levei 
instead  ot  400lcvol  courses  tor  Engineering  Requirements 


CERAMIC  AND 
MATERIALS  ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  School  ot  Miterials  Science  and  Engineering 
otters  undergraduate  ilegrees  in  (  A-ramic  and  Mate- 
rials Engineering,  Polymer  and  Textile  C'hemisiry, 
and  Textile  Management. 

Geramic  and  materials  engineers  design,  develop, 
.md  participate  in  the  manufacture  of  hoth  standard 
and  new  materials  intended  for  use  in  a  wide  variety 
o{  industries  with  di\  erse  applications.  These  range 
from  the  semiconductor  to  the  aerospace  and  finally 
to  the  traditional  ceramics  industry.  The  broad  scope 
of  industrial  responsibilities  handled  by  ceramic  and 
materials  engineers  requires  knowledge  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  engineering,  and  the  stKial  sciences, 
skills  in  problem  solving,  engineering  analysis, 
design,  and  written  and  oral  communication. 

The  baccalaureate  program  integrates  laboratory 
with  classroom  experiences  to  prepare  students  for 
life-long  learning.  Courses  covering  thermodynam- 
ics, kinetics,  mechanical  behavior,  processing,  and 
characterization  of  materials  prepare  students  for 
careers  in  industry  and/or  for  graduate  school. 

In  addition  to  the  common  educational  objectives 
of  all  engineering  programs  listed  on  page  80,  bacca- 
laureate degree  graduates  in  Geramic  and  Materials 
Engineering  will  be  able  to 

•  demonstrate  learning  consistent  with  Accredita- 
tion Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology  Engi- 
neering Criteria  2000  for  ceramic  and  materials 
engineering  programs 

•  function  easily  and  well  in  the  laboratory  and 
plant  environments  and 

•  serve  the  local,  national,  and  international  ce- 
ramic and  materials  communities 

Specifically,  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineer- 
ing and  Technology  Engineering  Criteria  2000 
requires  that  baccalaureate  degree  graduates  in 
Geramic  and  Materials  Engineering  be  able  to 

•  apply  advanced  scieiititic  and  engineering  principles 

to  ceramic  and  materials  engineering  systems 

•  demonstrate  an  integrated  understanding  of  the 
scientific  and  engineering  principles  underlying 
structure,  properties,  processing,  and  perfonnance 
relationships 

•  apply  this  understanding  to  the  solution  of  ce- 
ramic and  materials  engineering  selection  and 
design  prt)blems  and 

•  apply  appropriate  experimental,  statistical,  and 
computational  methods  to  advantage  in  the  solu- 
tion of  ceramic  and  materials  problems 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  GES  102  Engineeriiig  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4  -  GH  101  tieneral  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
?  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

5  -  StKial  Science  Requirement' 
16 


Second  Semester 

4-GH  102  General  Chemistry 

2  ENGR  I  30  Engineering  FiindamcntaU 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3 -PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Siicial  Science  Ret|iiirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  210  Introduction  to  M.iierials  Science 

4  -  MTHSC:  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

6  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  m 

6  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

1  -CM  E  241  Metrics  Lab. 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Computer  G^aphlc^ 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  DifT.  Equations 
3  -  TEXT  324  Textile  Statistics 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  3 1 9  Materials  PrcKessing  I 

3  -  C  M  E  326  Thermodynamics  of  Materials 

3  -  C  M  E  327  Transport  Phenomena 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3_-  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  G  M  E  328  Phase  Diagrams  for  Materials 
Processing  and  Applications 

2  -  C  M  E  342  Structure/Property  Lib. 

3  -  C  M  E  361  Process,  of  Metals  and  Composites 
3  -  C  M  E  422  Mechanical  Behavior  of  Materials 
3  -  1  E  384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis 

}_-  PFG  303  Textile  Chemistry 
17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  G  M  E  402  Solid  Stare  Materials 

3  -  G  M  E  41 3  Noncrv'stallme  Materials 

3  -  G  M  E  432  Manufacturing  PrcKesses  and  Syst. 

1  -  G  M  E  441  Manufacturing  Lab. 

3  -  PFG  41 5  Intro,  to  Polymer  Science  and  Engr. 

3  -  Research  Requirement' 

76 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  407  Senior  Gapstone  L\;sign 

3  -  G  M  E  416  Electronic  Properties  of  Materials 

3  -  C  M  E  424  Optical  Materials  and  Applications 

3  -  C  M  E  4  3  3  C2ombustion  Systems  and 

Environmental  Emissions 
1  -  C  M  E  445  Practice  of  Materials  Engineering 

n 

125  Total  Semester  Hours 


83 
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'Sec  Policy  on  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  tor  Engineer- 
ing Curricula.  Six  ot  these  credit  hours  must  also  satisty 
General  Education  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and  Science 
and  Technology  in  Society  Requiri 

'Sec  .id\isor 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Department  ot  Chemical  and  Biomolecular 
Engineering  ofters  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  Chemical  Engineering.  Chemical  engineering  is 
based  on  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  and  biol- 
ogy. The  curriculum  at  Clemson  includes  a  blend  of 
cLisMiKHii  ,iik1  laboratory  instaiction  and  emphasizes 
bio.klK  .ipplit  able  fundamental  principles  and  cur- 
rent til.  line  ill  i;^y  to  prepare  graduates  for  immediate, 
productive  employment  as  well  as  life-long  learning 
and  professional  growth.  Communication  skills 
and  group  projects  are  emphasized  because  chemi- 
cal engineers  frequently  work  in  multidisciplinary 
teams.  Graduates  are  prepared  to  engage  successfully 
in  chemical  engineering  practice  or  postgradu- 
ate education  including  medical  and  law  school; 
apply  their  knowledge  and  use  modern  chemical 
engineering  tools  to  design  chemical  processes  and 
identify,  formulate,  and  solve  chemical  engineer- 
ing problems;  educate  themselves  as  knowledge 
and  tools  advance;  and  function  effectively  on 
teams,  communicate  effectively,  and  serve  society 
through  their  professional  contributions.  Chemical 
engineers  are  involved  in  the  research,  manufacture, 
sales,  and  use  of  commodity  and  specialty  chemicals, 
petroleum  products,  synthetic  fibers  and  textiles, 
pharmaceuticals,  pulp  and  paper,  electronic  com- 
ponents, food  and  consumer  goods,  and  many  other 
products.  They  work  at  the  forefront  of  environ- 
mental pollution  prevention  and  remediation  and 
apply  engineering  science  and  technology  to  solve  a 
variety  of  medical  and  health-related  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  the 
Department  of  Chemical  and  Biomolecular  Engi- 
neering offers  advanced  study  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 
Additional  information  can  be  found  at  www.ces. 
cL't7i.son .  c'(Jt</c/ieJTiL'ng . 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  CH  E  1 30  Chemical  Engineering  Tools 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  11 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

5  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
17 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

4  -  CH  E  2 1 1  Intro,  to  Chemical  Engineering 
4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  229  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  CH  E  220  Chemical  Eiigr.  Thermodynamics  1 

CH  E  230  Fluids/Heat  Transfer 
_  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  Molecular  Biochemistry 

1  -  CH  339  Physical  Chemistry  Lab. 
3  -  CH  E  307  Unit  Operations  Lab.  I 
3  -  CH  E  319  Engineering  Materials 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 
1  -  E  C  E  309  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  1 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3 -CH  332  Physical  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  340  Physical  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  CH  E  321  Chemical  Engr.  Thermodynamics  II 

4  -  CH  E  3  30  Mass  Transfer  and  Separation  Proc. 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Emphasis  Area' 
I7 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  E  407  Unit  Operations  Lab.  II 
3  -  CH  E  431  Chemical  Process  Design  I 
1  -  CH  E  443  Chemical  Engr.  Senior  Seminar  I 
3  -  CH  E  450  Chemical  Reaction  Engineering 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Emphasis  Area- 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  E  353  Process  Dynamics  and  Control 

3 -CHE  433  Process  Design  II 

1  -  CH  E  444  Chemical  Engr.  Senior  Seminar  11 

3  -  MICRO  413  Industrial  Microbiology 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 


127  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Policy  on  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  for  Engineer- 
ing Curicula.  Six  ot  these  credit  hours  must  also  satisfy  the 
Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and  Science  and  Technology  in 
Society  Requirements. 

-See  advisor  for  details.  Nine  credit  hours  devoted  to  complet- 
ing an  emphasis  area  or  approved  minor  are  required. 

Note:  No  student  may  exceed  a  maximum  of  two  attempts, 
including  a  W.  to  complete  successfully  any  CH  E  course. 


.icsign, 
lainte- 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Civil  Engineering  iinnKcs  the  pl.iiiniiif 
construction  managiiiii.  Ill,  Mpii.n  itm,  .uu 
nance  of  facilities  and  systems  m  the  Imili  environ- 
ment including  bridges,  buildings,  airports,  water 
supply  systems,  ports,  dams,  and  highways. 

The  Civil  Engineering  program  leads  to  the  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degree  in  Civil  Engineering  and 
includes  the  common  educational  goals  listed  on 
page  80  for  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Science. 
(The  complete  objectives  of  the  program  can  be 
found  at  wwvu.ce .clemson.edu.)  The  first  two  years 
provide  students  with  building  blocks  necessary  to 
be  successful  civil  engineers.  This  includes  profi- 
ciency in  calculus,  engineering  mechanics,  physics, 
and  chemistry.  During  the  junior  year,  students 
receive  a  broad  introduction  to  the  fundamental 
areas  of  civil  engineering  (structures,  hydraulics, 
geotechnical,  transportation,  environmental, 
construction  materials,  and  project  management). 
Design  experiences  are  integrated  throughout  the 
curriculum,  culminating  in  the  senior  year  with  a 
major  capstone  design  project.  In  addition,  during 
the  senior  year,  students  can  select  from  available 
emphasis  areas  which  serve  to  strengthen  their 
undergraduate  background. 

The  Civil  Engineering  program  prepares  students 
to  work  immediately  upon  graduation  in  most 
areas  of  civil  engineering  or  to  pursue  graduate 
degrees.  Students  are  also  exposed  to  issues  related 
to  professional  practice,  including  professional 
registration,  life-long  learning,  and  communica- 
tion and  team  skills.  Because  a  concerned  society 
demands  a  realistic  consideration  of  the  impacts  of 
engineering  projects,  civil  engineering  students  are 
also  educated  in  the  broad  areas  of  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences. 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  allows 
students  to  count  up  to  six  hours  of  graduate 
credit  (600-  and  800-level  courses)  toward  both  the 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees.  Students  participat- 
ing in  this  program  must  have  completed  the  junior 
year,  must  have  earned  a  minimum  3.4  grade-point 
ratio,  and  must  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School 
prior  to  registering  for  graduate  courses.  Details  of 
the  suggested  curriculum  and  program  information 
are  available  from  the  department. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 
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c;»illc>;c  of  EnKinfcrinn  and  Scicik< 


Second  Semester 

2  -  ENtlll  1  iO  tnyinccrin)i  Fundamentals 
l-CJEC-JL  101  Pliysical  Ueolotiv' 

1  -  UEC^L  103  Physical  Geolufiy  Lab. 

4  -  MTUSC;  108  Calculus  of  One  Vanahle  11 

?  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

1  -  PHYS  124  Physics  Lah.  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  Ent;r./Computcr  Graphics 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

1  -PHYS  225  Physics  Lab.  11 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
l6 

Second  Semester 

4  -  C  E  206  Structural  Mechanics 

2  -  C  E  208  Civil  Engineering  Dynamics 

3  -  C  E  255  Geomatics 

2  -  C  E  352  Economic  Evaluation  of  Projects 
4j  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equatioi 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  E  301  Structural  Analysis 

3  -  C  E  331  Construction  Engineering  and  Mgt. 

4  -  C  E  341  Introduction  to  Fluid  Mechanics 
4  -  C  E  551  Civil  Engineering  Materials 

3  -  EX  ST  501  Introductory  Statistics 


Second  Semester 

3  -  C  E  31 1  Transportation  Engineering  Planning 

and  Design 

4  -  C  E  321  Geotechnical  Engineering 

3  -  C  E  342  Applied  Hydraulics  and  Hydrology 
1  -  C  E  353  Professional  Seminar 
3  -  EE&S  401  Environmental  Engineering 
3  -  Technical  Design  Requirement' 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

9  -  Technical  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Requirement  Restricted' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  C  E  459  Capstone  Design  Project 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
3  -  Technical  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 


128  Total  Semester  Hours 


'Stc  Policy  on  SiKi.il  Sciciico  .iiiJ  I  liim.initii-.H  lor  Kiit!ii>ct-i- 
inK  Curnculu.  Six  of  ttic;*  crcJil  hour,  must  h\m<  Mtiiilv 
UtiUTiil  Education  Cross-Cullural  Aw.ircnc»  and  Science 
.iiul  Tcclinolouy  in  SiKicty  Rc-quircnicno. 

■CH  102;  or  BIOL  120  and  121,  122,  123.  or  124  iiuiy  he 
Hih-,titutcd. 

'See  advivor  Technic.il  Requirements  and  elcttivcs  may  K- 

iwJ u|  I,  ,,     in  .  ,„|.1,.,M.  ,,re,.  in  one  of  ihe  following 

tlelJ-    \i|li>   11     I    I  M.    i.  Ill,,    ,1  nnMiucli.in,  tnvirniiinen- 

ini;,  li.iii.(  .iLUi.ii.  l.iik;iuicnii>;  or  Slruclural  En^ineerin);. 
NiXi'  Civil  bnuinccrini;  iiluJcntM  may  neither  rnrull  in  nor 
receive  credit  for  any  C  E  courses  unless  they  have  a  2.0 
enKineennu  i.'rule-point  riiio  ind  a  >;nide  of  ("  or  hctler  in 
c.nir^r  pnn.lnlMl^^  ili.ii  Iiim  .i  C  E  or  E  M  desijjnaiion. 
hx..pi,,.n-  l>^in,lrni~n,,,\  ,l«,iv>  re-enrolhn  C.' E  Courses 
mIikIi  iIu\  li.iM  p[^^h'U^I^  i-.'inpleted  with  a  Hrade  of  Cor 
lower.  2)  Students  need  not  have  a  C  or  hetter  in  300-level 
C;  E  courses  to  enroll  in  C  E  459  (sec  course  prerequisites). 


COMPUTER  ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Computer  engineers  h.ive  excellent  career  oppor- 
tunities in  the  design  and  application  ot  hardware 
and  software  components  for  a  variety  of  computer 
applications.  These  include  mainframe,  desktop, 
and  embedded  microprocessor  platforms  as  well  as 
the  networking  of  various  types  of  computers  and 
peripherals. 

Based  on  a  strong  foundation  in  m.ithematics, 
computer  science,  and  the  physical  sciences,  the 
Computer  Engineering  program  includes  engi- 
neering science  and  design  in  circuits,  electronics, 
computer  organizations  and  design,  peripheral 
interfacing,  and  software  engineering.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  hands-on  experience  with  networked 
computer  systems,  micro-,  mini-,  and  mainframe 
computers,  and  the  solution  of  a  wide  range  of 
practical  problems,  using  engineering  principles. 
In  addition  to  these  technical  skills,  students 
learn  to  communicate  effectively  and  to  develop 
interpersonal,  teamwork,  and  management  skills, 
all  of  which  contribute  to  success  in  a  professional 
engineering  career.  The  program  is  also  an  excellent 
preparation  for  graduate  study. 

Information  on  the  program  and  its  objectives  is 

a\ailable  at  u'U'U'.ecc'.clt'rmon.c'du/t'Cc'/indc',v..s/ii!nl. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

5  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement' or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
76 

Second  Semester 

4-CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  CP  SC  1 1 1  Elementary  C:omputer 

Programming  in  C/C+  + 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
17 


Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

5  -  E  C  E  201  Logic  and  Computing  IX-viccs 

5  -  EC  E  202  Electric  Circuits  I 

I  -  E  C  E  2 1 1  Electrical  Engineering  Lib.  1 

5  -  E  C  E  222  Systeiivs  Programming  CJoiicepis  l.i 

Computer  Engineering 
4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variall. 
jj  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
17 

Second  Semester 

1  -  E  C  E  212  Electrical  Engineering  Lib.  II 
3  -  E  C  E  223  Computer  Systeiits  Engineering 

3  -  E  C  E  262  Electric  Circuits  II 

4  -  E  C  E  272  Computer  Organization 

4j  MTHSC:  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  E  C  E  51 1  Electrical  Engineering  Lah.  Ill 

5  -  E  C  E  520  Electronics  1 

5  -  E  C  E  529  Computer  Systems  Structures 

3  -  E  C  E  550  Signals,  Systems,  and  Transforms 

4  -  E  C  E  371  Microcomputer  Interfacing 
3_-  MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  E  C  E  317  Random  Signal  Analysis 
3  -  E  C  E  327  Digital  Computer  Design 

5  -  E  C  E  552  Programming  Systems 
5  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

5  -  MTHSC  419  Discrete  Math.  Structures  I 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement' or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
9  -  Computer  Engineering  Technical  Requirement- 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

5  -  E  C  E  455  Software  Practicum 

6  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

6  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
6  -  Computer  Engineeriiig  Depth  Technical 

Requirement- 
15 

127  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineer- 
ins  Curricula.  Six  of  these  credit  hours  must  also  satisfy 
General  Education  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and  Science 
and  Technology  in  Society  Requirements. 

■Select  from  department-approved  list. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

Noles: 

1.  A  student  is  allowed  to  enroll  in  E  C  E  courses  (excluding 
E  C  E  307,  308,  309)  only  when  all  prerequisites  have  heen 
passed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  hetter. 

2.  All  Computer  Engineering  students  must  have  a  cumulative 
engineering  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  to  enroll  in  any  300-  or 
400-level  E  C  E  courses. 

3.  No  student  may  exceed  a  maximum  of  rwo  attempts,  exclud- 
ing a  W,  to  complete  successfully  any  E  C  E  course. 
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College  ot  Engineering  and  Science 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Electrical  engineers  are  in  high  demand  tor  a  wide 
range  of  influential  positions.  Professional  du- 
ties range  from  analytical  problem  solving  to  the 
design  of  components  and  systems.  The  scope  of 
employment  requires  a  unique  breadth  and  depth  of 
knowledge  and  technical  skills,  which  are  reflected 
in  the  Electrical  Engineering  program.  This  program 
also  offers  an  excellent  preparation  for  graduate 
education.  Detailed  information  can  be  found  at 
www  .ece  .clemvm .  edulece/index  shtml. 

Building  on  a  foundation  of  mathematical  and  phys- 
ical sciences,  students  progress  into  the  application 
of  these  in  the  engineering  science  areas  of  circuits, 
electronics,  communications,  controls,  power,  and 
electromagnetics.  In  these  subjects,  students  also 
begin  to  apply  the  concepts  and  techniques  learned 
to  the  design  of  circuits  and  systems.  Senior  techni- 
cal design  courses  offer  the  opportunity  to  further 
develop  expertise  in  a  selected  area. 

In  addition  to  these  technical  skills,  students  learn 
to  communicate  effectively,  both  orally  and  with 
the  written  word.  Because  engineers  work  for  the 
benefit  of  society,  the  curriculum  includes  a  strong 
component  of  humanities  and  social  science  cours- 
es. Also,  many  project  design  assignments  enable 
the  development  of  interpersonal,  teamwork,  and 
management  skills  which  are  necessary  for  success 
in  a  professicinal  engineering  career. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  CP  SC  1 1 1  Elementary  Computer 

Programming  in  C/C++ 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  11 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
I? 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  E  C  E  201  Logic  and  Computing  Devices 

3  -  E  C  E  202  Electric  Circuits  I 

1  -  E  C  E  2 1 1  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  1 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

3  -  Technical  Requirement  (E  C  E)'^ '  or 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

1  -  E  C  E  212  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  11 

3  -  E  C  E  262  Electric  Circuits  11 

4  -  E  C  E  272  Computer  Organization 

3  -  E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equal 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  E  C  E  31 1  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  Ill 
3  -  E  C  E  320  Electronics  I 

3  -  E  C  E  330  Signals,  Systems,  and  Transforms 

4  -  E  C  E  371  Microcomputer  Interfacing 
3  -  E  C  E  380  Electromagnetics 

3  -  Technical  Requirement  (Adv.  Mathematics)' 
I7 


Second  Semester 

1  -  E  C  E  312  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  IV 
E  C  E  317  Random  Signal  Analysis 
EC  E  321  Electronics  II 
E  C  E  360  Electric  Power  Engineering 
E  C  E  381  Fields,  Waves,  and  Circuits 
ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  E  C  E  409  Continuous  and  Discrete  Syst.  Des. 
3  -  E  C  E  427  Communications  Systems 

2  -  E  C  E  495  Integrated  Systems  Design  I 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement'' 
3  -  Technical  Requirement  (E  C  E)- 
I4 

Second  Semester 

2  -  E  C  E  496  Integrated  System  Design  II 
6  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

6  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Technical  Requirement  (E  C  E)- 

3  -  Technical  Requirement  Depth  (E  C  E)- 


126  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineer- 
ing Curricula.  Six  of  these  credit  hours  must  also  satisfy 
General  Education  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and  Science 
and  TechnoloCT  in  Society  Requirements. 

■Select  from  department-approved  list. 

'Students  may  enroll  in  E  C  E  222  for  a  common  semester 
with  Computer  Engineering.  Those  not  selecting  this  op- 
tion should  complete  the  Technical  Requirement  (E  C  E) 
in  the  senior  year. 

^See  General  Education  Recjuircments. 

Notes: 

1.  A  student  is  allowed  to  enroll  m  E  C  E  courses  (excluding 
E  C  E  307,  508,  309)  only  when  all  prerequisites  have  heen 
passed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  hetter. 

2  All  Electrical  Engineering  srudents  must  haveacumulanve 
engineering  grade-point  ratio  of  2  0  to  enroll  in  anv  ^00  or 
400- level  E  C  E  courses. 

3  No  snident  may  exceed  a  maximum  of  two  attempts,  exclud- 
ing a  W.  to  complete  successfully  any  E  C  E  course. 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Industrial  engineers  design,  install,  and  improve  the 
complex  systems  that  provide  goods  and  services 
vital  to  our  society  and  economy.  These  systems 
place  unique  demands  for  breadth  of  preparation  on 
industrial  engineers.  Baccalaureate  degree  graduates 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  design,  develop,  imple- 
ment, and  improve  integrated  systems  that  include 
people,  materials,  information,  equipment,  and  en- 
ergy. Graduates  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to  apply 
the  principles  and  techniques  of  industrial  engineer- 
ing analysis  and  design  supported  by  a  foundation 
in  mathematical,  physical  and  .social  sciences,  and 
economic,  operational,  and  engineering  analyses. 
Graduates  w  ill  possess  a  breadth  of  knowledge  that 
allows  them  to  practice  industrial  engineering  with 
an  appropriate  awareness  of  information  issues  in 
systems  improvement.  In  addition,  graduates  are 
able  to  work  and  communicate  effectively  with 
colleagues  at  every  level  in  the  organization. 

The  traditional  arenas  for  the  practice  of  indus- 
tfial  engineering  are  the  manufacturing  facilities 
of  industry;  however,  many  practicing  industrial 
engineers  are  employed  in  non-manufactuting  in- 
stitutions such  as  hospitals,  banks,  and  government 
agencies.  In  addition  to  numerous  employment 
opportunities  in  professional  practice,  industrial 
engineering  graduates  may  further  their  formal 
education.  The  Department  of  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing offers  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science 
and  Doctof  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

The  Department  of  Industt iai  Engineering  allows 
students  to  count  up  to  12  hours  of  graduate  credit 
(approved  600-  and  800-level  courses)  toward  both 
the  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees.  Students  pat- 
ticipating  in  this  program  must  have  a  minimum 
grade-point  tatio  of  3.4  and  be  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School  prior  to  registering  for  graduate 
courses.  Details  of  the  suggested  curriculum  and 
program  information  are  available  from  the  Indus- 
tfial  Engineering  Department. 

Detailed  curriculum  and  department  infotmation 
is  available  at  www.cesxlemson.edu/ii:. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry  I 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry  II 

2  -  ENGR  1 30  Engineering  Fundamentals 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

5  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 
1  -  PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I- 

3  -   Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 


nu'iiifiTint;  .11 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  E  (J  109  Intri).  to  Engr./Computer  Graphics' 
4  - 1  E  201  System  Design  I 

3  - 1  E  220  Design  of  Intormation  Systems  in 

Indiistriiil  Engineering  or 

3  -  CT  SC^  161  Intro,  to  Visual  Basic  Program. 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3_-  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  1! 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  2 10  Introduction  to  Materials  Science 


E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics;  Statics 
1  E  2  10  Design  and  Analysis  of  Work  Systet 
I  E  280  Methods  of  Operational  Research  1 
1  E  384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 
1  -  E  C  E  309  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  I 

3  -  HIST  122  History,  Technology-,  and  Society 

3  -  1  E  360  Ind.  Appl.  of  Probability  and  Statistics 

4  -  1  E  440  Decision  Support  Systems  in  Ind.  Engr. 
3  - 1  E  465  Facilities  Planning  and  Design 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

^  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
^  -  1  E  361  Industrial  Quality  Control 
1  -  1  E  368  Professional  Practice  in  Ind.  Engr 

5  -  1  E  381  Methods  of  Operational  Research  11 
3  -  I  E  386  Production  Planning  and  Control 

3  -  Engineering  Science  Requirement'' 
l6 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  1  E  461  Quality  Engineering 

4  - 1  E  482  Systems  Modeling 

3  -  Engineering  Science  Requirement'' 

3  -  Technical  Requirement' 

l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  1  E  467  Systems  Design  II 

3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 

3  -  PO  SC  102  Intro,  to  International  Relations 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Technical  Requirement' 
T5 

1 28  Total  Semester  Hours 

>i  c  policy  on  ScKial  Sciences  and  Humanities  for  Engineer- 
ing curricula. 
'Students  may  take  PHYS  223  in  the  sophomore  year  in  lieu 
of  PHYS  124. 
T    '  208  may  be  substituted. 
:o:,  ME  302,  308,  or  310 

.1  trom  1  E  452,  456,  460,  485.  487.  489.  With  preap- 
[  I    Nil.  certain  1  E  j;raduate  courses  may  be  used. 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Breadth,  individuality,  and  tlexibility  are  inherent 
characteristics  of  the  mechanical  engineering  profes- 
sion. Mechanical  engineers,  in  a  broad  sense,  make 
major  contributions  to  the  creation  o(  products  and 
systems  that  benefit  mankind.  They  work  in  a  variety 
of  areas  including  bioengineering,  energy  systems, 
environmental  and  life-support  systems,  propul- 
sion and  transportation  systems,  food  production, 
materials  prexessing,  automated  manufacturing,  and 
construction.  A  wide  spectrum  of  career  opportuni- 
ties is  open  to  them.  The  practice  of  mechanical 
engineering  includes  one  or  more  of  the  following 
activities:  manufacturing,  testing,  research,  develop- 
ment, design,  technical  management,  technical  sales 
and  marketing,  construction,  and  teaching. 

Preparation  for  a  40-45  year  professional  career 
requires  development  of  the  whole  person  through 
a  balanced  program  encompassing  the  humanities, 
social  sciences,  communication  and  computer 
skills,  physical  and  engineering  sciences,  design, 
and  laboratory  experience.  Students  start  with 
the  physical  sciences  and  communication  skills 
and  progress  through  the  engineering  sciences, 
ultimately  applying  the  principles  learned  in  such 
areas  as  energy  conversion  and  transfer,  mechanical 
design,  and  systems  analysis.  Throughout  the  cur- 
riculum, the  fundamental  nature  of  engineering  as 
a  problem-solving  discipline  is  emphasized. 

Most  graduates  take  positions  in  industry,  govern- 
ment, or  business.  Many,  however,  continue  their 
formal  education  in  a  graduate  program.  The  De- 
partment of  Mechanical  Engineering  offers  study 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Engineering,  Master  of 
Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

Mechanical  Engineering  students  who  have  a 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio  or  cumulative  engi- 
neering grade-point  ratio  (EGPR)  below  2.0  are 
on  probation  and  will  have  restricted  enrollment 
in  classes.  Students  whose  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio  is  below  2.0  are  subject  to  the  regulations 
stipulated  under  Continuing  Enrollment  Policy. 
Students  on  probation  for  EGPR  below  2.0  who 
fail  to  recover  in  the  first  regular  semester  (fall 
or  spring)  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for  me- 
chanical engineering  classes.  After  one  year,  such 
students  may  petition  the  Mechanical  Engineering 
Department  for  continued  enrollment.  An  advising 
policy  for  students  on  probation  is  available  from 
the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department. 

Additional  information  can  be  found  at  uuw.ces. 

clemson.edu/me. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 


Second  Semc^te^ 

2  -  E  G  208  Engr  Graphics  with  Computer  Appl. 

3  -  ENGR  141  Programming  and  Problem 

Solving  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  i 

1  -  PHYS  124  Physics  Lab. ! 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
l6 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  M  E  201  Statics  and  l")ynamics  for  Mech.  Engr. 

2  -  M  E  222  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab.  1 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  11 
3-5  -  Science  Requirement- 

17-19 

Second  Semester 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 

1  -  E  C  E  309  Elecrical  Engineering  Lab.  1 

3  -  M  E  202  Foundations  of  Mechanical  Systems 

3  -  M  E  203  Found,  of  Thermal  and  Fluid  Systems 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  Numerical  Analysis  Requirement' 

l6 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  M  E  302  Mechanics  of  Materials 

3  -  M  E  303  Thermodynamics 

3  -  M  E  305  Model,  and  Analysis  of  Dynamic  Syst. 

3  -  M  E  308  Fluid  Mechanics 

2  -  M  E  333  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab.  II 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
I7 

Second  Semester 

3  -  M  E  304  Heat  Transfer 

3  -  M  E  306  Fundamentals  of  Machine  Design 

3  -  M  E  312  Manufacturing  PriK.  and  Their  Appl. 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement" 

3  -  Statistics  Requirement- 

T5 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  M  E  401  Mechanical  Engineering  l")esign 
3  -  M  E  403  Control  and  Integration  of  Multi- 
Domain  Dynamic  Systems 

2  -  M  E  444  Mechanical  Engineering  Lib.  Ill 

6  -  Technical  Requirement' 
14 

Second  Semester 

1  -  M  E  400  Senior  Seminar 

3  -  M  E  402  Internship  in  Engineering  l\'sign 
6  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  err 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Technical  Requirement- 

1 24- 1 26  Total  Semester  Hours 


87 


College  of  Engineering  and  Science 


'See  Policy  on  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  tor  tngineer- 
Inu  Curricul.i.  Six  of  tlicso  credit  liours  iniibt  also  salibty 
General  Education  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and  Science 
and  Technology  in  Society  Rcciuirements. 

-See  advisor.  Select  from  departmem-appro\ed  list. 

Note:  A  student  is  allowed  to  enroll  in  any  M  E  course  only 
when  all  prerequisites,  as  defined  by  curreiu  ot'hci.il  listings  for 
that  course,  have  been  pa.ssed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  higher. 


SCIENCE  PROGRAMS 

The  College  otters  curricula  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Chemistry,  Computer  Information 
Systen\s,  Computer  Science,  Geology,  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences,  Physics,  Polymer  and  Textile  Chemis- 
try, and  Textile  Management.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts 
is  offered  in  Chetnistry,  Computer  Science,  Geology, 
Mathematical  Sciences,  and  Physics. 

The  science  departments  in  the  College  work 
clo.sely  with  the  other  academic  departments  in  the 
University,  including  such  disciplines  as  econom- 
ics and  tnanagement  as  well  as  engineering.  This 
allows  students  in  the  sciences  great  flexibility  and 
responsibility  in  designing  their  own  programs. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Curricula 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  prepares  graduates 
tor  professional  employment  or  graduate  study  in 
the  chosen  science  discipline.  BS  curricula  are  more 
highly  structured  than  BA  curricula  but  nonetheless 
offer  opportunity  for  students  to  pursue  a  minor  or 
secondary  area  of  interest. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Curricula 

The  curricula  leading  to  the  Bachelor  ot  .Arts 
degree  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
who  desire  a  broad  general  education.  They  require 
a  minor  (or  a  second  major)  as  well  as  the  major 
concentration.  A  major  requires  a  minimum  ot  24 
credits  from  courses  above  the  sophomore  level 
including  or  in  addition  to  courses  specified  by  the 
major  department.  In  .some  major  disciplines,  cer- 
tain prescribed  courses  at  the  sophomore  level  are 
counted  toward  the  24  credit  requirement. 

Studeiits  have  a  large  degree  ot  flexibility  and  respon- 
sibility in  selecting  a  minor  area  from  those  listed  on 
page  97.  Courses  for  these  minors  are  to  be  selected 
in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  department. 


try  iir  related  fields;  employment  following  the  BS 
degree  in  laboratory,  production,  technical  sales,  cir 
management  positions;  professional  studies  (e.g., 
medicine);  chemical  physics;  geochemistry;  and 
employment  in  fields  requiring  extensive  prepara- 
tion in  courses  other  than  sciences  (e.g.,  patent  law 
and  technical  writing).  Significant  features  of  the 
curriculum  are  the  student's  extensive  participation 
in  experimental  work  and  the  oppt)rtunlty  to  take 
part  in  a  research  investigation  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  141  Chemistry  Orientation 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

2  -  CH  152  Chemistry  Communication  I 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Seveml  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  11 
1  -PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement- 
76 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  205  Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  111 

1  -  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  402  Inorganic  Chemistry 

2  -  CH  403  Advanced  Synthetic  TeehiiKiiies 

3  -  CH  443  Research  Pn)blems 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Chemistry  Requirement' 
14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  444  Research  Problems 

3  -  CH  450  Chemistry  Capstone 

1  -  CH  452  Chemistry  Communication  II 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  t/r 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Chemistry  Requirement' 
3_-  Elective 
16 
1  22  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Sec  General  Education  Requirements.  Six  of  these  credit 
hours  must  alsii  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and 
Science  and  Technology  in  Society  Requirements. 

■One  semester  in  any  modern  foreign  language  is  required. 

'See  advisor. 


CHEMISTRY 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  141  Chemistry  Orientation 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

2  -  CH  1 52  Chemistry  Communication  I 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
l6 


CHEMISTRY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Chemistry,  an  experimental  discipline  based  on 
observaticin  guided  by  inolecular  theory,  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  much  of  modem  .science  and 
technology.  Its  molecular  concepts  form  the  basis  for 
ideas  about  complex  material  behavior.  Due  to  the 
fundamental  nature  and  extensive  application  of 
chemistry,  an  unusually  large  variety  of  challenging 
opportunities  to  contribute  in  the  science-oriented 
community  are  open  to  students  whose  education  is 
built  around  the  principles  of  this  discipline. 

The  Chemistry  curriculum,  through  the  career 
requirement  options  and  the  large  number  of  elec- 
tives,  provides  students  the  opportunity  to  select 
a  coherent  program  of  study  beyond  the  basic 
courses.  Career  recjuirement  options  are  provided 
for  students  anticipating  graduate  study  in  chemis- 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  Molecular  Biochemistry 

3  -  CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis 

2  -  CH  315  Quantitative  Analysis  Lab. 

3  -  CH  331  Physical  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  339  Physical  Chemistry  Lab. 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 


Second  Semester 

3 -CH  332  Physical  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  340  Physical  Chemistry  Lab. 
3  -  CH  41 1  Instrumental  Analysis 

2  -  CH  412  Instrumental  Analysis  Lab. 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 

15 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Cheinistry 
CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 
MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
Foreign  Language  Requirement- 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  205  Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 
6  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  ur 
6  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requireiiient- 
17 


C'.illfui-  111  Hnyiiui-nni'  inJ  ^i 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -C"H  ^nQu.intit.itive  AnalyMs 

1  -  CM  M  7  Quantitative  Aiialvsi>  Lab. 

?  -  Arts  anj  Huin.initie-.  Reiiiiirenient'  or 

^  -  Sdcial  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Retiuirei 
^  -  Foreign  LanKuage  Requirement 
_5_-  Miniir  Requirement 
16 

Second  Semester 

?-CH  ?^1  Physical  Chemistr>' 

3  -  ENGL  M 4  Technical  Writing; 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 

Is 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -CH  332  Physical  Chemistry- 

3  -  Chemistry  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Rciiuirenient 

6 -Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  C^H  450  (Chemistry  Capstone 

1  -  CH  452  Chemistry  Communicatum  11 

3  -  C'hemistrv  Requirement' 

6  -  Minor  Requirement 

n 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

See  Ueiicral  Education  Requiromentb.  Six  ot  these  credit 
hiiurs  must  .ilso  satisfy  the  Cross-Ciiltural  Awareness  and 
Science  and  Technology  in  Socicr\'  Requirements. 

■'Four  semesters  (through  202)  of  the  same  modem  foreign 

■See  advisor. 

COMPUTER 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Computer  Information  Systems  degree  pro- 
gram is  oriented  toward  computer  applications 
in  management-related  problems.  The  program 
emphasires  functional  areas  of  management  includ- 
ing accounting,  production,  marketing,  and  finance 
and  the  applications  of  computers  in  these  areas. 
The  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  fiir 
c.ircers  in  areas  such  as  systems  design  and  analysis, 
applications  programming,  database  adininistration, 
,\iid  information  retrieval  as  well  as  for  continued 
study  toward  an  advanced  degree. 

Students  who  change  majors  inroCompuier  Intor 
mation  Systems  must  have  a  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio  of  2.0  or  higher. 


Additional  inlormation 

cs.ciemson.cJu. 


be  found  at  icuu  . 


Freshman  Year 
First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  101  Computer  Science  1 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Vari.ible  1 

3  -  SiKial  Science  Requirement' 

14 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  102  Computer  Science  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  MTHSC  119  Introduction  to  Discrete  Meth(xls 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement'  ' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'  • 
17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  2  1 2  .Algorithms  .ind  Pata  Structures 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Humanities  or  Social  Science  Requirement' ' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement^ 

3  -  Oral  C"onimiinicatioii  Retinirement' 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  2 1 5  Tools  and  Tech.  for  Software  Dev. 

4  -  CP  SC  2,31  Intro,  to  Coinputer  Organization 
1  -  CP  SC  291  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  I 

3  -  MTHSC  210  Applied  Matrix  Algebra  or 

3 -MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement^ 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  CP  SC  322  Introduction  to  Operating  Systems 
3  -  CP  SC  372  Intro,  to  Software  Development 
3  -  ECON  21 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  MTHSC :  301  Statistical  Methods  I 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  CP  SC  360  Networks  and  Network  Program. 
3  -  CP  SC  371  Systems  Analysis  or 

3  -  MGT  452  Systems  Analysis  and  Design 
3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 
^-  Elective 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  462  Database  Management  Systems 

1  -  CP  SC  491  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  IL 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 

3  -  Business  Requirement" 

3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement 

3  -  Information  Systems  Retjiiiremenl^ 


Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  312  Decision  Models  for  Management 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  <if  Marketing 

3  -  Business  Requirement" 

3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement' 

1  -  Elective 

n 

122  Total  Semester  I  lours 


See  tieneral  bJucalmii  Requiteimnc 

Sixof  ihcM.' iredil  houri  iniMt  jImiijiuIv  LiLiuial  LJikuIioii 
C'riMo-Cailtiiral  A»areiie«  and  Scii-nce  and  Tctlin.)li>KV  in 
Society  Rfnuiremrnt* 

'Select  (roiii  c..ur«H.  in  A  A  H.  A  A  S,  ANTH,  ART,  CHIN. 
C.OMM,  OANCfi,  E  A  S,  EC  :ON,  EN(  M.  FR.  ( iElX5,  OER, 
HIST,  HUM.  ITAL.  JAPN.  MUsK:.  P  A.  PHIL,  Pi)  SC. 
PSYCH.  REL.  RUSS,  SCXJ,  SPAN,  TULA.  W  S. 
'Select  from  one  i>(  llic  foll.minu  wqueiKet:  BIOL  I0).l04i 
110.  Ill;  CH  101.102,  I0S,106;  PHYS  122/124.  221/223; 
207/209,  20S/2 10 
CP  SC  1  IMS  nuv  K- M.lMiiiiied. 
FIN  ?06.  MC.T  190,  or  400 

Select  from  (T  SC  coiinies  niimK-red  VX>  or  hiu'her 
■MC5T  4')2.  4'i4.  455.  456.  or  400  level  CP  SC:  courM.- 
Nnlc\ 

1 .  For  cmdiiation.  a  cindid.ite  for  the  BS  dcBrec  in  C  junpuier 
Information  Systems  must  have  camed  a  gnidc  o(  C  or  better 
in  each  CP  SC  course  applied  to  the  ilegree 

2.  A  grade  of  C:  or  K'tter  must  he  e.imed  in  .ill  prcri-quiMtc 
courses  (including  CP  SC'  .ind  MTHSC  coiirst-s)  fx-fore 
enrolling  in  the  iirM  CP  S  ■  o "irM- 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  C-omputer  Science  program  is  onenteil  toward 
design,  implementation,  and  application  of  s«)ftware 
systems  to  solve  information  prcKessing  problems. 
Emphasis  areas  outside  computer  science  allow 
students  to  tailor  the  program  to  their  individual 
needs  and  interests,  Tliis  program  is  more  technically 
oriented  than  the  Coinputer  Information  Systems 
curriculum.  It  prepares  students  for  employment  in 
the  computer  softw;ire  held  or  for  continued  study  to- 
ward an  ;idvanced  degree  in  computer  science.  This 
program  is  ;iccredited  by  the  C^nnputing  Accredita- 
tion Commission  of  the  Accredit.it ion  Board  for 
Engineering  and  Technology-  (ABET).  Additional 
information  can  be  found  at  u'U'u.cs.clejmon.eJu. 

Students  who  change  majors  into  Computer  Sci- 
ence must  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  r.uio  of 
2.0  or  better. 

Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Plan 

The  Department  ot  Coinputer  Science  .illows  stu- 
cfents  to  count  up  to  nine  hours  of  graduate  credit 
(600-  and  aOO-Ievel  courses)  toward  Kith  the  bach- 
elor's and  master's  degrees.  Students  participating 
in  this  program  must  have  a  minimum  grade-point 
ratio  of  3.4  and  be  admitted  to  the  C  iraduate  SchcKil 
prior  to  registering  for  graduate  courses.  Details  of 
the  suggested  curriculum  ;ind  pn>gram  information 
are  available  from  the  Dep.irinient 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  C:P  SC:  101  C:omputer  Science  1 

3  -  ENGL  103  .Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  102  Computer  Science  II 

4  -  MTHSC:  108  Calculus  of  C^ne  Variable  II 

3  -  MTHSC:  1 19  Introduction  to  Discrete  Methivls 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  StKial  Science  Requirement' 

17 


College  of  Enginccrinp  anil  Science 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC:  212  Algdrithms  and  Data  Structures 
^  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 

5  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Rec^uirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
?  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
?  -  Oral  C'ommunication  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

5  -  CP  SC:  2 1 5  Tools  and  Tech.  for  Software  Dev. 

4  -  CP  SC  2  3 1  Intro,  to  Computer  Organization 
1  -  CP  SC  291  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  1 

^  -  MTHSC  301  Statistical  Methods  1  or 

3  -  MTHSC  302  Stats,  for  Science  and  Engr. 
|_-  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
14 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  CP  SC  3  30  Computer  Systems  Organization 
^  '  CP  SC  360  Networks  and  Network  Program. 
5  -  CP  SC  372  Intro,  to  Software  Oevelopment 

3  -  MTHSC  31 1  Linear  Algebra 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  322  Introduction  to  Operating  Systems 
3  -  CP  SC  350  Foundations  of  Computer  Science 
3  -  CP  SC  362  Distributed  and  Cluster  Computing 

3  -  Emphasis  Area^ 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  428  Design  and  Implementation  of 

Programming  Languages 
3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 
3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Emphasis  Area'' 
3  -  Elective 

Is 

Second  Semester 

1  -  CP  SC  491  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  11 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Reciuirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Ct)mputer  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Emphasis  Area'' 

4  -  Elective 
14 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 


'Sec  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  credit  hours 
satisfying  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement  must  also 
satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement.  Three 
hours  satisfying  the  Arts  and  Humanities  or  Social  Science 
Requirement  must  also  satisfy  the  Science  and  Technology 
Society  Requirement. 

■Select  from  courses  in  A  A  H,  A  A  S,  ANTH,  ART  CHIN, 
COMM,  DANCE,  E  A  S,  ECON,  ENGL,  FR,  GEOG,  GER, 
HIST,  HUM,  ITAL,  JAPN,  MUSIC,  P  A,  PHIL,  PO  SC, 
PSYCH,  REL,  RUSS,  SOC,  SPAN,  THEA,  W  S. 

Two-semester  sequence  in  the  same  physical  or  biological 
science,  each  including  a  laboratory  is  required.  Select  from 
BIOL  103,  104;  110,  111;  CH  101,  102;  GEOL  101/103  and 
102;  1 12. 1 14.  Alternately,  if  PHYS  124and  223  arecomplet- 
ed,  six  hours  may  be  selected  from  courses  in  BIOL,  BIOCH, 
BIOSC,  CH,  GEOL,  MICRO,  PHYS,  or  EN  SP  200. 


■'Select  nine  hours  from  any  single  University  approved  minor. 
At  least  three  hours  must  be  at  the  300-level  or  above. 

^Select  from  400-level  CP  SC  courses.  At  least  three  hours 
must  be  selected  from  CP  SC  405,  411,  429,  462,  472. 

"CP  SC  H395  may  be  substituted. 

Notes: 

1 .  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  in  Computer 
Science  must  have  earned  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each 
CP  SC  course  applied  to  the  degree. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite 
courses  (including  CP  SC  and  MTHSC  courses)  before 
enrolling  in  the  next  CP  SC  course. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  ot  Arts  in  C'omputer  Science  is  ideal 
for  students  interested  in  acquiring  a  hroad-hased 
liberal  arts  education  that  includes  a  strong  and  solid 
understanding  of  computer  science.  The  curriculum 
is  oriented  toward  design,  implementation,  and 
application  of  computer  software  systems  to  solve 
information  processing  problems.  The  program 
prepares  students  for  ernployment  in  the  computer 
software  field  or  for  continued  study  toward  an 
advanced  degree  in  computer  science.  Additional 
information  can  be  found  at  www.cs.clemsorx.edu. 

Students  who  change  majors  into  Computer  Science 
must  have  a  curuulative  grade-poinr  ratio  of  2.0  or 
higher. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  101  Ct)mputer  Science  1 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

l5 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  102  Computer  Science  11 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  MTHSC  1 19  Introduction  to  Discrete  Methods 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

Is 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  212  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement- 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
VI 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  215  Tools  and  Tech.  for  Software  Dev. 

4  -  CP  SC  231  Intro,  to  Computer  Organization 
1  -  CP  SC  291  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Computer  Science  Requirement'' 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

3  -  Miiior  Requirement 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement-*" 


Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement''' 

3  -  Computer  Science  Requiremenf 

6  -  Minor  Requirement 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Computer  Science  Requirement'' 

3  -  Departmental  Humanities  Requirement*''' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'* 

Second  Semester 

1  -  CP  SC  491  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  IP 
3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement'' 
3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Ret]uirement 
5  -  Elective 

TI 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Four  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  same  modern  foreign 

language  are  required. 
■'Sec  General  Education  Requirements. 
'Eight  credit  hours,  including  labs,  in  the  same  science  selected 

from  BIOL  103,  104;  110,  111;  CH  101,  102;  105,  106; 

GEOL  101,  103;  102  or  112,  114;  PHYS  122/124,  221/223; 

207/209,208/210 
'•Select  from  CP  SC  courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 
*MTHSC301,302,or311 
''Six  of  these  credit  hours  must  also  satisfy  General  Education 

Cross-CuItural  Awareness  and  Science  and  Technology  in 

Society  Requirements. 
'Select  from  courses  in  A  A  H,  ANTH,  ART,  CHIN,  DANCE, 

ENGL,  FR,  GER,  HUM,  ITAL,  JAPN,  MUSIC,  P  A,  PHIL, 

REL,  RUSS,  SPAN,  THEA. 
•CP  SC  H395  may  be  substituted. 
"MUSIC  210  or  any  course  in  A  A  H,  ART,  or  THEA 
Notes : 

1 .  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BA  degree  in  Computer 
Science  must  have  earned  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each 
CP  SC  course  applied  to  the  degree. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite 
courses  (including  CP  SC  and  MTHSC  courses)  before 
enrolling  in  the  next  CP  SC  course. 


GEOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Geology  involves  the  physics  and  chemistry  of 
materials  which  comprise  the  earth,  but  equally 
important,  it  considers  the  development  of  life  on 
earth.  Fundamentally,  the  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  responses  to  environments  on  and  in 
the  earth  must  be  thoroughly  understood  so  that 
the  historical  development  of  the  earth  can  be 
deduced,  predictions  of  the  future  inferred,  and 
natural  resources  intelligently  developed.  Industry 
depends  on  minerals  and  rocks;  metals  have  their 
origin  in  them  as  do  our  chief  power  sources:  coal, 
petroleum,  and  radioactive  minerals. 

Employment  opportunities  for  geologists  include 
such  far-reaching  fields  as  mineral-producing 
industries,  railroads,  municipalities,  engineering 
firms,  and  water  authorities.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  a  geology  education  rest  on  a  broad  yet 
rigorous  base. 
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L-riiit;  inJ  Sti 


Siikkiiiv  iniiMimu  .1  B,n.lK-l.ir  ot  ^cicnii-  Jft;ri-c  m 
CJLoloyy  liiivc  (luce  tunct-mrHtions  Iroin  winch  ti) 
choose.  The  "traditiimal"  curriciiluin  provides  ihc 
tunJiiincntals  ol  kcoIokv  and  excellent  support  in 
the  other  hasic  sciences,  tiraduales  are  prepared  tor 
employment  or  tor  jjradiiaie  .study  in  any  tield  t>t  ne- 
ology. The  tiiMronmental  Science  t  "oncentration 
prepares  students  tor  careers  in  the  environmental 
consulting  industry  or  Kradu.ite  school  in  environ- 
mental tields.  Students  in  this  concentration  t.ike 
1 5  creilits  ot  Environmental  Science  Requirement, 
includini;  at  least  nine  credits  trom  one  ot  three 
siihdiscii^lines:  Keolo^f^/soil  science,  hujltiyy/ecoloj:^, 
or  chemistry/physics.  The  Hydroyeology  Ciincentra- 
tion  m.iy  be  taken  by  students  interested  in  apply- 
ing cntJineeiinK  principles  to  geologic  problems. 
Ensineerinfi  jjeoloyists  arc  increasinsly  called 
upon  to  perform  geologic  site  evaluations  tor  con- 
struction projects  and  to  minimize  the  threat  ot 
geologic  hazards.  The  curriculum  involves  courses 
in  engineering  and  soil  mechanics  plus  1 5  credits 
of  Engineering  Geology  Requirement  selected  from 
courses  in  civil,  environmental,  and  biosystems 
engineering  or  advanced  mathematics. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composuion 
3-GEOLlOl  Physical  Geology 

1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Ge.^logy  Lab. 

4_-  MTUSC:  106  Galculus  of  One  Variable  1 

15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
4  -  GEOL  102  Earth  History 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Rei|uiremcnt' 

Is 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4 -BIOL  103  General  Biology  1 

4  -  GEOL  206  Mineralogy  and  Intro  Petrology 
4-GEOL211Gcoanalysisl' 

1  -  CEOl  291  Introduction  to  Rese.irch  1 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
l6 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 
4-GEOL212Geoanaly,sisll 
2 -GEOL  216  Petrography 

1  -  GEOL  292  Introduction  to  Research  11 
3_  PIIYS  122  Physics  with  C:alculus  1 
14 

Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  EN  SP  200  Intro,  ro  Environmental  Science 

4  -  C5EOL  302  Structural  Geology 

3  -  C^EC^L  316  Igneous  and  Metamorphic 

Petrology 
1  -  (JEOL  391  Research  Methods  I 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (l.ireratiire)  Requirement' 
14 


Siiiind  Seniestir 

5  -  CilOL  300  biiviri)nmeni.il  Gc.ilogy 

4    CiUM.  3n  Sedimeniology  and  Stratigraphy 
1  -  GEOL  392  Research  Methods  II 
3  - 1 jcology  Requirement ' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
2_-  Elective 

16 

Summer 

6  SuiiuiKT  C  Koiiigy  Field  ('ourse* 

Senior  Year 
First  Semester 

4  -  GEOL  405  Surticial  Geology 

3  -  GEOL  408  Geohydrology 

4  -  GEOL  491  Research  Synthesis  1 
2j  Elective 

13 

Second  Semester 

4  -  GEOL  409  Subsurface  Methods 

4     GEOL  492  Research  Synthesis  II 

3     Geology  Requirement" 

]_  Elective 

12 

1 2  1  Total  Semester  I  lours 


'Set-  ( ieneral  Eilucation  Requirements.  TTiree  of  these  credit 
hour!,  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Culturai  Awareness  Rc- 

MTHSC  206  and  20S  or  301  or  EX  ST  301  may  be  suKsti- 

tuted. 
'Select  from  dqwrtinent  ,ipprovL-d  list 
'See  advisiir 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  tJeneral  Chemistry 

3  -  ENCJL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 

1  -  (jEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 

4^-  MTHSC  106  C:alculus  of  One  Variable  I 

15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
4 -GEOL  102  Earth  History 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit  )  Rei.]iiirement' 
15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4 -BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

4  -  GEOL  206  Mineralogy  .ind  Imro.  Petrology 
4 -GEOL  21 1  Geoanalysisl- 

1  -  GEOL  291  Introduction  to  Research  1 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

l6 


Second  Semester 

4 -BIOL  104  General  Biologv  II 

4    (;EOL2l2tieoanalyMsll 

I  -  GEC^I.  292  Intr.Kliiction  to  Research  II 

3  -  (3EOL  300  Environmental  Geology 

3     PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

15 

Junior  War 
First  Semester 

3  -  EN  SP  200  Intro,  lo  Environmental  Science 

1  -GEOL  391  Research  Mel h.Kis  I 

9  -  Environmental  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  GEOL  318  Intnxluction  to  GeiKhemistry 

1  -  GEOL  392  Research  Methixis  II 

9  -  Environmental  Science  Reiiuirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

76 

Summer 

3  -  Field  Experience'' 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EN  SP  400  Studies  in  En\  ironmental  Science 

3  -  GEOL  408  Geohydrolog>- 

4  -  GEOL  491  Research  Synthesis  1 

3  -  Environmental  Science  Requirement' 
13 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistn'  (rr 

3  -  CH  413  Chemistry  of  Aqueous  Systems 

4  -  GEOL  492  Research  Synthesis  II 

6  -  EnMri)nmental  Science  Requirement' 

n 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  ol  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisf>'  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Re- 
quirement. 

'MTHSC  206  and  208  or  301  or  EX  ST  301  may  suhstirute. 

'5>clcct  from  department-approved  list.  At  least  three  credit 
hours  must  be  from  Bei>loB>'  courses. 

'Field  course  in  gcoloey,  ecolog)',  or  related  area.  Must  be  at 
least  three  credits.  Students  desirinf>  to  become  registered 
profes5ion.il  geolofiMs  should  take  a  six  credit  summer  svo\- 
ogy  field  course 

HYDROGEOLOGY 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4-CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  .-Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 

1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

15 

Second  Semester 

4-CH  102  General  Chemistry 

4 -GEOL  102  E.irth  History 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

Ti 
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College  (if  Engineering  and  Science 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  GEOL  206  Mineralogy  and  Intro.  Petrology 

4-GEOL211GeoanalysisP 

1  -  GEOL  291  Introduction  to  Research  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

4'GEOL212GeoanaIysisII- 

-  GEOL  292  Introduction  to  Research  II 
'  GEOL  300  Environmental  Geology 

'  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 
-PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 

-  Social  Science  Requirement' 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  GEOL  302  Structural  Geology 

1  -  GEOL  391  Research  Methods  I 

3  '  GEOL  408  Geohydrology 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

3  -  Geology  Requirement^ 
H 

Second  Semester 

4  -  GEOL  313  Sedimentology  and  Stratigraphy 
GEOL  318  Introduction  to  Geochemistry 
GEOL  392  Research  Methods  II 
Social  Science  Requirement' 
Technical  Requirement' 


Summer 

6  -  GEOL  475  SLimmer  Geology  Field  Camp 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  GEOL  421  CIS  Applications  in  Geology 

4  -  GEOL  491  Research  Synthesis  I 
3  -  Geology  Requirement^ 

3  -  Technical  Requirement' 
13 

Second  Semester 

3  -  EE&.S  401  Environmental  Engineering 

4  -  GEOL  409  Subsurface  Methods 
4  -  GEOL  492  Research  Synthesis  II 
3  -  Technical  Requirement' 

14 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Re- 
quirement. 

^MTHSC  206  and  208  or  301  or  EX  ST  301  substitute. 

'Select  from  department-approved  list. 

"Any  300-  or  400- level  geology  coutse 


GEOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 

1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 
14 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 

4  -  GEOL  102  Earth  History 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 

Te 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology 

4  -  GEOL  206  Mineralogy  and  Intro.  Petrology 
1  -  GEOL  291  Introduction  to  Research  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement- 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
l6 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

1  -  GEOL  292  Introduction  to  Research  II 

3  -  GEOL  300  Environmental  Geology 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement'' 

115 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  '  GEOL  391  Research  Methods  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Geology  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirernenf' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Technical  Requirement^ 

16 

Second  Semester 

1  -  GEOL  392  Research  Methods  II 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Geology  Requirement" 

3  -  Minor  Requirement'' 
6  -  Elective 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  GEOL  491  Research  Synthesis  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement- 
3  -  Minor  Requirement'' 

3  -  Elective 
13 

Second  Semester 

4  -  GEOL  492  Research  Synthesis  II 
3  -  Minor  Requirement'' 

3  -  Technical  Requirement^ 
6  -  Elective 
l6 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 
92 


'MTHSC  106  and  108  are  recommended.;  however,  MTHSC 
101  and  102  or  MTHSC  102  and  203  may  be  substituted. 

■'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Spanish  is  recommended.  Two  years  (through  202)  in  the 
same  foreign  language  are  required. 

■•See  advisor. 

*Any  300-  or  400.1evel  geology  course 

'Select  from  department-approved  list. 

MATHEMATICAL 
SCIENCES 
Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Mathematical  Sciences  curriculum  is  designed 
to  be  versatile.  Students  gain  a  broad  knowledge  of 
mathematical  concepts  and  methods  that  are  ap- 
plicable in  sciences,  engineering,  business,  industry, 
and  other  professions  desiring  a  strong  mathemati- 
cal background.  In  addition  to  the  basic  courses 
which  provide  necessary  mathematical  skills,  the 
curriculum  allows  students  to  select  an  emphasis 
area  or  concentration,  providing  an  introduction  to 
a  specific  area  where  mathematics  is  applied.  These 
are  Applied  and  Computational  Mathematics, 
Biology,  Computer  Science,  Operations  Research/ 
Management  Science,  and  Statistics. 

In  addition  to  the  overall  goal  of  preparing  students 
to  cope  with  a  variety  of  mathematical  problems, 
the  curriculum  seeks  to  provide  an  adequate  back- 
ground for  students  who  plan  to  pursue  graduate 
study  or  positions  in  business,  industry,  or  govern- 
ment. Students  electing  the  Biology  Concentration 
will  have  the  necessary  preparation  for  entering 
medical  school.  More  information  about  the  degree 
program  can  be  found  at  wivw.math.clemson.edu. 

All  mathematical  sciences  majors  are  required  to 
complete  a  capstone  experience  which  provides  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  research,  independent  study, 
or  an  approved  internship  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member  or  the  opportunity  to  study  math- 
ematical models  in  some  area  of  the  mathematical 
sciences.  The  capstone  experience  requires  a  writ- 
ten report  (thesis,  computer  code,  project  descrip- 
tion, intern  experience,  etc.)  and  an  oral  or  poster 
presentation  by  each  student. 

Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Plan 

Under  this  plan,  students  may  reduce  the  time 
necessary  to  earn  both  degrees  by  applying  graduate 
credits  to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  program 
requirements.  Students  are  encouraged  to  obtain 
the  specific  requirements  for  the  dual  degree  from 
the  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences  {www. 
math.clemson.edu)  as  early  as  possible  in  their  un- 
dergraduate program.  Enrollment  guidelines  and 
procedures  can  be  found  under  Academic  Regulations 
in  this  catalog. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  2 1 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

1  -  Elective 
14 


I  iillcyc  lit  EngincerinE  iinJ  Scii-nn 


Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  108  C:alculus  c^f  C^ne  Variable  II 

}  -  MTHSC:  129  Prob.  Solviiu-  in  Discrete  Marli, 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  C:akulus  1 

3  '  Computer  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requireinein ' 

Te 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  MTMSC:  206  Calculus  ot  Several  Variables 

1  -  MTHSC :  I'^O  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Sciences 

3  -  MTUSC^  ?60  Intermediate  M.ith.  Computing 
^  -  Arts  ,inJ  Hum.inities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement'' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordmary  DiH.  Equations 
3  -  MTHSC  502  Statistics  for  Science  and  Enyr. 
3  -  MTHSC  ?  1 1  Linear  Algebra 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement" 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement^ 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  H4  Technical  Wntmg 

3  -  MTHSC  400  Theory  ot  Pn.bability 

3  -  MTHSC  440  Linear  Programminf: 

3  -  Science  Requirement' 

3_-  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  MTHSC  412  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

3  -  Math  Science  Requirement" 

3  -  Science  Requirement' 

Is 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  45^  Advanced  Calculus  I 

3  -  Capstone'" 

3  -  Emphasis  Area" 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement' 

3j  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

?  -  MTHSC  454  Advanced  Calculus  11 

1  -  MTHSC  492  Professional  Development 
3  -  Capstone'* 

6  -  Emphasis  Area'' 

2  -  Elective 
15 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Tlirce  credits  in  any  foreign  languasc  or  American  Sif;n 

Language  numhered  102  or  above 
■CPSC101,lll,orI20 

See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 

hours  musr  also  satisfy  the  General  Education  Cross-Cultural 

Awareness  Requirement. 
*A  two-semester  sequence  selected  from  BIOL  103  and  104; 

CM  101  and  102;  PHYS  221/22  5  and  222/224;  GEOL 

101/105  and  102 


'ECON  114  and  405;  CT  SC  102  and  212;  CP  SC  102  and 
210,  or  any  two  natural  science  courses  Irom  ( jcneral  Educa 
lion  Natural  Science  Requirements  (lahs  nol  ri'quired)  The 
t.>|ieralions  Research  Enipha.sis  Area  requires  EC^ON  5 14  and 
405.  The  CJompuier  Science  Eniphiisis  Area  requires  CP  SCJ 
102  and  212.  or  210  and  212 

"Select  from  Applied  and  Computational  Malhein;itics, 
Computer  Science,  Operations  Research/Management  Sci- 
ence, or  Statistics. 

'Any  400-level  MTHSC  course  api'roied  hy  advisor 

'May  he  s.uislied  hy  ( 1 )  compUtum  ol  >,x  credits  of  MTHSC 
4«2orll482;^2)coInpleUollolMs.^edl(^,.lMTllS(.'4'Mor 
an  approved  ^ul■'■^UIuuon;  or  ( i)  completion  ol  three  credits 
ol  MTHSC  450  and  ihree  credits  ol  an  avlditional  course- 
appro\ev.l  by  the  aiKisor 

Notc.N, 

1 .  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  in  Mathemati- 
cal 5>ciences  will  he  required  to  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumula- 
tive gnide-p»)int  ratio  in  all  required  MTHSC  courses. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite 
courses  before  enrolling  in  the  next  MTHSC  course. 


EMPHASIS  AREAS 

Applied  and  Computational  Mathematics 

3  -  MTHSC  434  Advanced  Engineering  Math. 
3  -  MTHSC  460  Intro,  to  Numerical  Analysis  I 
6  -  Applications  Area' 


Computer  Science 

3  -  CP  SC  21 5  Tools  and  Tech.  for  Software  Dev. 
9  -  Computer  Science  300-level  Requirement- 

12 

Operations  Research/Management  Science' 

4  -  1  E  482  Systems  Modeling  or 

3  - 1  E  384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis 
3  -  MGT  402  Operations  Planning  and  Control 
3  -  MTHSC  407  Regress,  and  Time-Ser.  Analysis 
3  -  MTHSC  441  Intro,  to  Stochastic  Models 

12-n 

Statistics 

3  -  MTHSC  403  Intro,  to  Statistical  Theory 
3  -  MTHSC  405  Statistical  Theory  and  Meth.  II 
3  -  MTHSC  406  Sampling  Theory  and  Methods 
3  -  MTHSC  407  Regress,  and  Time-Ser.  Analysis 


'See  advisor 

■Select  from  500-level  or  higher  CP  SC  courses. 

BIOLOGY  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology- 1 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC:  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  C^ne  Variable  II 

3  -  MTHSC  129  Prob.  Solving  in  Di.screte  Math 

3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement" 

15 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -CH  101  CJeneral  Chemistry 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  C«incepis  ,n 

3  -  ECON  21 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

I  -  MTHSC  250  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Sciences 

3  -  PHYS  207  Genen.l  Physics  I 

\_  PHYS  209  Gener;.l  Physics  I  L..b. 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  C:H  102  Cjeneral  CJhemistry 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary'  Diff  Equations. 

3 -MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 

3 -PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

\_  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lab. 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  22  3  Organic  Chemistry 

1-CH  227  Organic  Chemist rv  Lab. 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  MTHSC  360  Intermediate  Math.  Computing 

3  -  MTHSC  440  Linear  Programming 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistn'  Lab. 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Math  Science  Requirement* 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Probability 
3  -  MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  I  or 

3  -  MTHSC  463  Mathematical  Analysis  I 
3  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement'' 
3  -  Capstone  Experience'' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
T? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  412  Introduction  to  Modem  Algebra 
3  -  MTHSC  454  Advanced  Calculus  11 
1  -  MTHSC  492  Professional  Development 
3  -  Biological  Sciences  Requirement' 
3  -  Capstone  Experience' 

n 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Three  credits  in  any  foreign  language  or  American  Sign 
Language  numbered  102  or  above 

■CPSClOl.lll.or  120 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Six  ot  these  credii 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awarenes*  and 
Science  and  Technology  in  SiKiety  Requirements. 

'Any  400-level  MTHSC  course  approvc-d  by  advisor 

*BIOSC  302,  )03,  304,  or  305 

"May  be  satistied  hy  (1 )  completion  ol  six  credits  ol  MTHSC 
482  or  H482;  (2)  completion  of  six  credits  of  MTHSC  49 1  or 
an  appro\c-d  substitution;  or  (3)  completion  of  three  credits 
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of  MTHSC  450  and  three-  credits  ol  an  additional  couisc 

approved  by  advisor. 
'BIOCH  301,  GEN  302/303,  MICRO  305,  or  any  300-400- 

level  biological  sciences  course 
Notes: 

1.  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  in  Mathemati 
cal  Sciences  will  be  required  to  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumula- 
tive grade-point  ratio  in  all  required  MTHSC  courses. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisue 
courses  before  enrolling  in  the  next  MTHSC  course. 

MATHEMATICAL 
SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  or 

3  -  ECON  21 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Coinposition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
1  -  Elective 

14 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  MTHSC  129  Prob.  Solving  in  Discrete  Math. 
3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

1  -  MTHSC  250  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Sciences 
3  -  MTHSC  360  Intermed.  Math.  Computing  or 

3  -  EDSEC  437  Technology  in  Sec.  Math. 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement^ 

3  -  Elective 
14 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 

3 -MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Noii-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Rec^uirement^  or 

3  -  Second  Major  Requirement 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  MTHSC  412  Introduction  to  Modem  Algebra 

3  '  Math  Science  Requirement^ 

4  '  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  Math  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement''  or 

3  -  Second  Major  Requirement 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
3_-  Elective 

16 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

^  -  MTHSC  45?  Advanced  Calculus  I 

^  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

5  -  Education  Requirement'' 
3  -  Capstone  Experience' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement''  or 

3  -  Second  Major  Requirement 
3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Reiiuircmcnt' 
H 

Second  Semester 

1  -  MTHSC  492  Professional  Development 
3  -  Capstone  Experience' 

3  -  Math  Science  Requirement' 
6  -  Minor  Requirement''  or 

6  -  Second  Major  Requirement 

2  -  Elective 
15 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Six  credits  in  any  foreign  language  or  American  Sign  Language 
numbered  200  or  above 

'CPSC101.111,orl20 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credii 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Ooss-Cultural  Awareness  Re- 
quirement. 

■"See  page  97  for  approved  minors. 

'MTHSC  308,  400,  or  454 

"See  advisor. 

'May  be  satisfied  by  ( 1 )  completion  .>f  six  credits  of  MTHSC 
482  or  H482;  (2)  completion  of  six  credits  of  MTHSC  491 
or  an  approved  substitution;  (3)  completion  of  three  credits 
of  MTHSC  450  and  three  credits  of  an  additional  course 
approved  by  advisor;  or  (4)  EDSEC  446  for  students  seeking 
a  double  major  in  Secondary  Education-Mathematics. 

Notes; 

1 .  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BA  degree  in  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences  will  be  required  to  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumula- 
tive grade-point  ratio  in  all  required  MTHSC  courses. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite 
courses  before  enrolling  in  the  next  MTHSC  course. 

PHYSICS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Physics,  the  most  fundamental  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences, forms  the  basis  of  study  upon  which  the 
other  branches  of  science  are  founded.  Physics 
is  concerned  with  the  fundamental  behavior  of 
matter  and  energy.  Classical  physics  encompasses 
the  fields  of  mechanics,  heat  and  thermodynamics, 
electricity  and  magnetism,  acoustics  and  optics. 
Modem  physics  is  concerned  with  the  study  of 
atoms  and  molecules,  atomic  nuclei,  elementary 
particles  and  the  properties  of  liquids,  crystalline 
solids,  and  other  materials,  as  well  as  the  areas  of 
relativity,  cosmology,  and  the  large-scale  structure 
of  the  universe. 

The  undergraduate  Physics  curricula  provide 
students  with  a  strong  background  in  the  classical 
areas  of  physics  as  well  as  an  introduction  into  the 
more  important  aspects  of  modern  physics.  The  BS 
curriculum  is  directed  toward  preparing  students 
for  graduate  study  ultimately  leading  to  the  PhD 
degree  or  toward  research  and  development  work 
in  industrial  or  governmental  laboratories.  It  also 
provides  a  good  background  for  graduate  study  or 
industrial  work  in  many  areas  or  engineering  physics 
and  applied  science. 
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Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ASTR  105  Physics  of  the  Universe 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  '  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

1  -  PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modern  Physics 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  C:H  102  General  Chemistry 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

I -PHYS  124  Physics  LaK  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
T? 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 
I  -  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

Is 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  311  Intro,  to  Meth.  of  Theoretical  Phys. 

3 -PHYS  321  Mechanics  I 

3  -  PHYS  325  Experimental  Physics  I 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 

3  -  Emphasis  Area"* 

15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  PHYS  300  Introduction  to  Research 

3  -  PHYS  312  Methods  of  Theoretical  Physics  11 

3  -  PHYS  322  Mechanics  II 

3  -  PHYS  326  Experimental  Physics  II 

1  -  PHYS  356  Modern  Physics  Overview 

3  -  PHYS  441  Electromagnetics  I 

3  -  Emphasis  Area"" 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -PHYS  401  Senior  Thesis 

3  -  PHYS  442  Electromagnetics  II 

3  -  PHYS  455  Quantum  Physics  I 

3  -  Emphasis  Area"" 

3  -  Science  Requirement' 

T? 

Second  Semester 


HIST  172  or  173  Western  Civilization 
PHYS  456  Quantum  Physics  II 
PHYS  465  Thermodynamics  and  Stat.  Mech. 
Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement* 
Emphasis  Area'' 


122  Total  Semester  Hours 


CdIIi-Iji.-  i>l  riii;im-crm;;  .inJ  Sii 


'Sic  (iiiHT.il  HJiication  RcquircMiuni^ 

•Two  >i;mcslcr.s  (throiiRh  102)  in  ilii-  ^.lllll■  iiuiJctii  Ionian 
language  arc  required, 

'Sec  General  Education  Requirements.  This  course  must  .ilso 
satisfy  the  Science  and  Technology  in  Society'  Rcquircnicni. 

^Select  from  departmcnt-apptoved  list  of  courses  in  iistronomy, 
chemistry,  computer  science,  engineering,  environmental 
int;ineering,  geology,  mathematical  sciences,  and  physics. 
Twelve  credit  hours  in  one  of  these  areas,  with  at  least  six 
,11  the  100-400  level,  arc  required.  Note.  Requirements  for 
a  minor  in  one  of  these  areas  might  he  satisfied  with  three 
additional  credits  at  the  300-400  level. 

'Any  200-400-levcl  science  course 

"Select  any  ENGL  course  from  General  Education  Arts  and 
Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement. 

BIOPHYSICS 
CONCENTRATION 

The  Biophysics  Concentration  offers  .\n  excellent 
preparation  for  medical  school  or  graJii.ite  work 
in  biological  sciences.  It  includes  the  flexibility  of 
selecting  courses  in  chemistry,  biological  sciences, 
physics,  and  mathematics.  This  concentration  also 
provides  the  necessary  background  for  employment 
in  industry,  manufacturing,  and  instrumentation  for 
clinical  or  molecular  biology  applications. 

Sc'i'  Bachelor  of  Science  curriculuni  for  freshman  year 
r(.'iji<irc'mt'TU.s . 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology 

4  -  MTUSC  206  C.ilculus  of  Several  Variables 

^  -  PHYS  11 1  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

1  -PHYS  22  3  PhysicsLab.il 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Ditf.  Equations 

3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 
1  -  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 

4  -  Biophysics  Requirement- 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
T? 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  311  Intro,  to  Meth.  of  Theoretical  Phys. 

3-PHYS321  Mechanics  1 

3  -  PHYS  325  Experimental  Physics  I 

3  -  Biophysics  Requirement- 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement'' 
16 

Second  Semester 

1  -  PHYS  300  Introduction  to  Research 

3  -  PHYS  312  Methods  of  Theoretical  Physics 

3  -  PHYS  322  Mechanics  II 

1  -  PHYS  356  Modern  Physics  Overview 

3  -  PHYS  441  Electromagnetics  I 

3  -  Biophysics  Requirement' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement'' 
18 


Senior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  442  Electromagnetics  II 
3 -PHYS  455  Quantum  Phys'c".l 
3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 
3  -  Biophysics  Requirement ' 
3  -  Science  Requirement'' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HIST  172  or  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PHYS  456  Quantum  Physics  II 

3  -  PHYS  465  Thermodynamics  and  Statistical 

Mechanics 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Liier.iture)  Requirement" 
3  -  Biophysics  Requirement 
75 
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'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

■Select  from  department-approved  list  of  courses  in  biological 

sciences,  chemistry,  mathematical  sciences,  and  physics.  At 

least  six  credit  hours  must  be  in  biological  sciences. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements.  This  course  must  also 

satisf>'  the  Science  and  Technology  in  SiKiety  Requirement. 
'Two  semestets  (through  102)  in  same  modem  foreign  language 

are  required. 
*Any  2(X)-400-level  science  course 
"An  approved  physics  course  may  be  substituted  if  CH  3  3 1  and 

332  have  been  completed. 
'Select  any  ENGL  course  from  General  Education  Arts  and 

Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement. 

PHYSICS 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  BA  in  Physics  program  is  ideal  for  students 
interested  in  acquiring  a  broad-ba.sed  liberal  educa- 
tion that  includes  a  strong  and  solid  understanding 
of  either  science  or  a  broad  exposure  to  engineering 
with  a  strong  physics  foundation. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ASTR  105  Physics  (4  the  Universe 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

1  -  PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modern  Physics 


Second  Semester 

4-CH  102GeneraU;hemisrry 
4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 
1  -PHYS  124  Physics  Lib.  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC:  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
1  -PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  11 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement" 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
TI 


SllOllJ   SlIlll-sIlT 

4  -  MTHSC  lOa  Intro,  u,  Ordnwry  Dilf.  iu<u.i(u.iv. 

3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  ill 
1- PHYS  2 24  Physics  Lib.  Ill 

4  -  Foreign  Linguage  Requirement- 
3  -  Soci.il  Science  Requirement' 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  31 1  Intro,  to  Meth.  of  Theoretical  Phys. 

3 -PHYS  321  Mechanics  I 

3  -  PHYS  325  Experimental  Physics  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement- 

3  -  Minor  Requirement* 

Is 

Second  Semester 

1  -  PHYS  300  Introduction  to  Research 

3  -  PHYS  312  Metln>ds  of  Theoretical  Physics  II 

3  -  PHYS  322  Mechanics  II 

1  -  PHYS  356  Modern  Physics  Overview 

3  -  PHYS  441  Electromagnetics  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement- 

3  -  Minor  Requirement'' 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  455  Quantum  Physics  I 
3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 
6  -  Minor  Requirement* 
3  -  Physics  Requirement' 
75 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HIST  172  or  173  Western  Civiliration 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement" 

3  -  Minor  Requirement'' 

3  -  Physics  Requirement" 

3  -  Elective 

Is 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

-Four  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  same  mixlem  foreign 

language  are  required. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements.  This  course  must  also 

satisfy  the  Science  and  Technology  in  Society  Requirement. 
'See  advisor. 

'Any  300-  or  400-levcl  physics  course 
"Select  any  ENGL  course  from  General  Education  .Arts  and 

Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement. 

POLYMER  AND  TEXTILE 
CHEMISTRY  AND 
TEXTILE  MANAGEMENT 

The  School  oi  Materials  Science  and  Engineering 
offers  undergraduate  degrees  in  txramic  and  Mate- 
rials Engineering,  Polymer  and  Textile  t'hemistrv, 
and  Textile  Management. 

The  Bachelor  ot  Science  degree  in  Pi>lymer  arid 
Textile  Chemistry  Is  based  on  a  foundation  of  core 
physical  and  mathematical  science  courses.  From 
this  base,  students  are  taught,  using  classrooin 
instruction,  laboratory  courses,  and  Individual 
research,  to  apply  their  scientific  knowledge  to 
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the  solution  of  problems  in  polymeric  and  tibcr- 
based  materials  for  diverse  applications  ranging 
from  biomedical  and  sports  to  construction  and 
communication.  There  are  two  emphasis  areas  in 
Polymer  and  Textile  Chemistry;  both  allow  students 
to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  a  number  of  science 
and  engineering  disciplines. 

Textiles  students  study  the  production,  stnicturc, 
and  properties  of  natural  and  man-made  fibers;  the 
processes  for  converting  these  fibers  into  textile 
structures;  the  science  of  coloring  agents  and  fin- 
ishes to  improve  the  desirability  and  serviceability 
of  the  product;  and  the  methods  for  cxaluaring  the 
performance  of  textile  materials. 

Graduates  in  Polymer  and  Textile  Chemistry  and 
Textile  Management  hold  jobs  in  corporate  and 
personnel  management,  manufacturing  manage- 
ment, design,  research,  development,  technical 
service,  quality  control,  and  sales.  They  create 
new  products  and  processes  and  solve  problems. 
They  create  styles,  patterns,  textures,  and  colors  for 
apparel,  home,  industry,  and  special  applications. 
Their  jobs  utilize  computers,  automation,  and  prod- 
uct quality  and  are  concerned  with  plant  design, 
environmental  control,  and  consumer  safety. 

POLYMER  AND  TEXTILE 
CHEMISTRY 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

3  -  TEXT  175  Intro,  to  Textile  Manufacturing 
1  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 
1-PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Vanable> 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

4  -  TEXT  201  Yarn  Structures  and  Formation 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Dift.  Equations 
4  -  TEXT  202  Fabric  Struct.,  Design,  and  Analysis 
3  -  TEXT  324  Textile  Statistics 

1  -  Elective 
l6 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  3  31  Physical  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  PEC  41  5  Intro,  to  Polymer  Science  and  Engr. 
1  -  PFC  41 7  Polymer  and  Fiber  Lab. 
6  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 
6  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  332  Physical  Chemistry 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts 

3  -  PFC  416  Chemical  Preparation  of  Textiles 

3  -  Departmental  Requirement- 


Sophomore  Year 


15 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  PFC  457  Dyeing  and  Finishing  I 

1  -  PFC  459  Dyeing  and  Finishing  I  Lab. 

3  -  TEXT  422  Properties  of  Textile  Structures 
5  -  Approved  Requirement^ 
3  -  Departmental  Requirement' 
75 

Second  Semester 

2  -  MS&.E  450  Materials  Sci.  and  Engr.  Portfolio 

3  -  PFC  458  Dyeing  and  Finishing  II 

I  -  PFC  460  Dyeing  and  Finishing  II  Lab. 

3 -TEXT  421  Fiber  Science 

3_-  TEXT  429  Textile  Research 

12 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Six  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and 
Science  and  Technology  in  Society  Requirements. 

-See  advisor. 

TEXTILE  MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry  or 

4  -  CH  105  Begin.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chem. 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 
3  -  TEXT  175  Intro,  to  Textile  Manufacturing 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry  or 

4  -  CH  106  Begin.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chem. 
3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts 

3  -  MTHSC  207  Multivatiable  Calculus 

4  -  TEXT  1 76  Natural  and  Man-Made  Fibers 
17 


rst  Semester 

ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 
TEXT  201  Yarn  Structures  and  Formation 
Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 
3  -  Social  Science  Rcqiiircmont' 


16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 

4  -  TEXT  202  Fabric  Struc,  Design,  and  Analysis 
3  -  TEXT  324  Textile  Statistics 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  FIN  306  Corportation  Finance 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Enx'ironmcnt  of  Business 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

4  -  Concentration' 
3  -  Emphasis  Area' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  MGT  307  Personnel  Management 

7  -  Concentration- 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

l6 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  TEXT  470  Text.  Cost,  and  Inventory  Control 
6  -  Concentration- 
3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

U 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  415  Business  Strategy 

2  -  MS&.E  450  Materials  Sci.  and  Engr.  Portfolio 

3  -  TEXT  429  Textile  Research 
3  -  Concentration- 

3  -  Emphasis  Area' 

14 

123  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy'  the  Cross-Culrural  Awareness  Require- 
ment. For  students  not  selecting  the  CH  lOS/106  sequence, 
three  ofthe.se  credits  must  also  satisfy  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy in  Society  Requirement.  (Note:  Three  additional  credit 
hours  in  social  sciences  or  arts  and  humanities  are  required 
heyond  the  basic  General  Education  Requirements. ) 

^Chemical— PFC  303/30S,  W4/306,  40S,  406,  416,  457/459 
MmiM/octimng— TEXT  308,  314,  403,  411,  422,  426,  429 

'See  advisor. 


MINORS 


Fullowinj;  iirc  minors  acceptable  tor  stiiJcnts  in  ilic  C'lillcj-c  of  EnnmccrinK  nnJ  Science.  StuJeno  cannot  major  ami  i 
that  IS  not  .illoweJ  by  the  Jej^ree  program. 


ir  in  the  same  held  or  acquire  a  minor 


Account  infj 

Adult/Extension  EdiiCiitinn 

Aerospace  Studies 

Agricultural  Business  Manajjement 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

American  Sign  Language  Studies 

Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Anthropology 

Athletic  Leadership 

Biocheinistry 

Bioengineering 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Chemistry 

Cluster 

C(.>mmunication  Studies 

Communications 

Community  Recreation  Management 

Computer  Science — not  open  to  Computer  Information  Systems 

majors 
Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 
East  Asian  Studies 
Economics 
Education 
English 
Entomology 
Eiitrepreneurship 
Environmental  Engineering 
Environmental  Science  and  Policy 
Equine  Business 
Film  Studies 
Financial  Management 
Fine  Arts 
Food  Science 
Forest  Products 
Forest  Resource  Management 
Genetics 
Geography 
Geology 
Global  Politics 
Great  Works 
Health  Science 


History 

Horticulture 

Human  Resource  Management 

International  Engineering  and  Science 

Legal  Studies 

Management 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Microbiology 

Military  Leadership 

Modem  Languages 

Music 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

Nonprofit  Leadership 

Operations  Management 

Packaging  Science 

Pan  African  Studies 

Park  and  Protected  Area  Management 

PhiUwophy 

Physics 

Plant  Pathology 

Political  Science 

Poultry  Science 

Psychology 

Public  Policy 

Religion 

Russian  Area  Studies 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

Screenwriting 

Sociology 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies 

Sport  Management 

Textiles — not  open  to  Polymer  and  Textile  Chemistry  or  Textile 

Management  majors 
Theatre 

Therapeutic  Recreation 
Travel  and  Tourism 
Turfgrass 
Urban  Forestry 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 
Women's  Studies 
Writing 

See  pages  36-39  for  details. 
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COLLEGE 
OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, 
AND  HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


The  College  ot  Health,  Ediication,  and  Htiiiuin 
Development  provides  students  the  means  by 
which  to  pursue  careers  in  the  fields  of  nursing, 
education,  health,  and  recreation  management. 
The  "Engaged  College  with  a  Personal  Touch" 
is  home  to  the  academic  programs  offered  by  the 
School  of  Nursing;  the  Eugene  T  Moore  School  of 
Education;  the  Department  of  Public  Health  Sci- 
ences; and  the  Department  of  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management.  In  addition  to  the 
academic  areas,  the  College  offers  outreach  services 
available  through  the  Joseph  F.  Sullivan  Center, 
the  National  Dropout  Prevention  Center;  and  the 
Outdoor  Laboratory.  Collaboration  within  the  col- 
lege between  academics  and  community  outreach 
services  prepares  students  to  be  profe.ssional  leaders 
in  health,  education,  and  recreation  management. 
As  with  all  programs  at  the  University,  students  will 
take  course  offerings  from  all  colleges  on  campus  to 
achieve  the  most  complete  education  possible. 

EUGENE  T.  MOORE 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  mission  of  the  Eugene  T.  Moore  School  ot 
Education  is  to  prepare  caring  and  capable  profes- 
sionals through  intellectually  engaging  experiences 
in  theory,  method,  and  research  that  connect  them 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  live  and  serve. 
The  Eugene  T  Moore  School  of  Education  trains 
teachers,  counselors,  university  administrators,  and 
leaders  for  the  K-1 2  schools  and  training  and  devel- 
opment specialists  for  business  and  mdustry. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

The  Eugene  T.  Mcwre  School  ot  Education  Concep- 
tual Framework  guides  the  School's  work  as  a  unit.  It 
is  consensus-based  and  provides  the  foundation  tor 
all  that  is  done.  It  addresses  the  fundamental  issues 
of  what  students  need  to  know  (knowledge),  what 
they  need  to  be  able  to  do  (skills),  what  they  value 
(dispositions),  and  how  they  interface  with  their 
communities,  large  and  small  (connections).  The 
Conceptual  Framework,  simply  stated,  is  to  prepare 
caring,  capable,  and  connected  professionals  for  the 
twenty-first  century. 

The  Teacher  Education  Programs  prepare  teach- 
ers, provide  professional  services  to  education  in 
South  Carolina,  and  carry  out  basic  and  applied 
research  in  education.  Curricula  are  designed  to 
provide  a  broad  general  education  through  liberal 
arts  and  science  courses,  develop  depth  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  teaching  area,  gain  an  understanding 


of  the  historical,  philosophical,  and  psychological 
backgrounds  of  American  education,  and  acquire 
knowledge  of  and  skill  and  experience  in  effective 
teaching  techniques. 

The  Teacher  Education  Programs  are  accredited 
by  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education  (NCATE)  for  the  preparation 
of  educational  personnel  in  South  Carolina  in 
Early  Childhood,  Elementary,  Special  Education, 
and  secondary  school  programs  in  Agriculture, 
Biological  Sciences,  Economics,  English,  History, 
Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  Physical  Sci- 
ences, Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and 
Industrial  Technology  Education. 

Admission 

Professional — Application  to  the  professional  level 
of  a  program  will  be  processed  during  the  term  in 
which  a  student  is  to  complete  45  semester  hours  of 
work.  At  that  time,  the  student  will  be  notified  of 
his/her  status  by  the  College's  Academic  Advising 
Center.  Prior  to  admission,  the  student  must  have 
passed  all  areas  of  the  Praxis  1  Pre-Professional 
Skills  Test  (PPST)  and  have  a  minimum  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.5. 

Directed  Teaching/Teaching  Internship  (Second- 
ary)— A  student  shall  apply  to  the  field  experience 
director  prior  to  the  semester  in  which  directed 
teaching  is  to  be  scheduled.  The  following  condi- 
tions must  be  met  prior  to  registration  for  directed 
teaching:  ( 1 )  admission  to  the  professional  level  of 
a  program;  (2)  completion  of  at  least  95  semester 
hours;  (3)  a  minimum  cumulative  grade-point  ratio 
of  2.5.  Students  with  a  grade-point  ratio  of  2.25  to 
2.5  may  appeal  to  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Education,  but  exceptions  are  not  common. 

Enrollment  in  Professional  Courses 

Enrollment  in  400-level  professional  education 
courses  is  contingent  upon  admission  to  the  profes- 
sional level  as  described  above.  Any  student  who 
desires  to  enroll  in  education  courses  must  meet  the 
cumulative  grade-point  requirements  established 
for  education  majors.  Appeals  to  continue  taking 
classes  may  be  made  to  the  Chair  of  Teacher  Educa- 
tion, but  exceptions  are  not  common. 

Graduation 

To  graduate,  a  student  must  have  a  score  report  tor 
all  state-mandated  certification  exams  on  file  with 
the  Academic  Advising  Center  in  the  College  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Human  Development.  As 
of  July  2006,  students  must  pass  all  required  Praxis 
II  tests,  including  PLT  (Principles  of  Learning  and 
Teaching),  before  becoming  program  completers 
and  receiving  recommendation  for  certification. 

Graduate  Study 

Clemson  University  offers  programs  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  Master  of  Education, 
Master  of  Human  Resource  Development,  Specialist 
in  Education,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 


AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  College  of  Health,  Educaiit)n,  and  Human  De- 
velopment and  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry, 
and  Life  Sciences  conduct  a  cooperative  program 
to  produce  agricultural  teachers  (grades  9-12)  for 
South  Carolina.  See  page  41  for  the  curriculum. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Early  Childhood  Education  curriculum  pre- 
pares students  for  teaching  positions  on  the  pre- 
kindergarten  and  primary  levels  (Pre-K-3). 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
U  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

?  -  A  A  H  210  Intro,  to  Art  and  Architecture 
3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 
l5 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  EC  220  Family,  School,  and  Community 

Relationships 
3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement'' 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement-^ 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Tech.  Skills  for  Learning 

3  -  ED  F  334  Child  Growth  and  Development 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Music  Requirement' 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement" 

T6 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  ED  EC  300  Found,  of  Early  Childhood  Educ. 
3  -  ED  EC  336  Social  Development  of  Infants 

and  Young  Children 
3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  THRD  310  Designing  Creative  Instruction 
3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  En  E( ;  4  50  Earlv  t.liilJIn.od  Mathematics 
3  -  ED  EL  321  Physical  Education  Methods  for 

Classroom  Teachers 
3  -  ED  EL  458  Health  Eduction  Methods  lor  ihe 

(Classroom  Teacher 
3  -  ED  SP  468  Early  Inlervention  tor  Intanis  and 

Children  with  Special  Needs 
3  -  READ  458  Early  Literacy:  Birth-Kindergarten 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

?  -  En  EC:  400  Ohserxatu.n  and  Assessment  in 

Clinical  Settings 
3  -  ED  EC  420  Early  Childhood  Science 
3  -  ED  EC  440  Integrated  Language  Arts  and 

Social  Studies  in  Primary  Schools 
3  -  ED  EC  450  Early  Childhood  Curriculum 
3  -  READ  459  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Earlv 
_  Grades:  K- 3 
15 

Second  Semester 

12  -  ED  EC  484  Directed  Teaching  in  Early 
Childh(H)d  Education 
1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology'  Strategies 

Tl 

12?  Tola!  Semester  Hours 


'Two  semesters  (through  202)  in  a  modern  toreign  lan};u.i<;c 

are  required.  Spanish  is  recommended. 
■One  biological  science  and  one  physical  science  course,  each 

with  laK)ratory,  must  be  selected  from  General  Education 

Requirements.  See  advisor. 
'See  advisor 

<ENGL212,2H.2I4.o,  :iS 
^MUS1C210,  311,313,  314,  M7,or 400 
'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'ENGL  304,  312,  314,  34'5,  346.  or  348 


ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Elementary  Education  curriculum  prepares 
students  for  teaching  on  the  elementary  school 
level  (grades  2-6). 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 
5  •  HIST  122  History,  Technology,  and  Society 
?    MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  informed  Soc. 
4  -  PH  SC  108  Introduction  to  Physical  Science 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
?  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  PH  SC  107  Introduction  to  Earth  Science 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

5  -  Mathematics  Requirement" 


Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  109  lnii..duction  to  Life  Science 

?  -  EDF  301  Principles  of  American  Educ.iiion 
3     .^rls.lnd  I  lum.inilies  (Literature)  Reqiiiremenl' 

5  •  M.uhem.itics  Requirement- 
3_-  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Education.il  Psvciiologv 
1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Tech.  Skills  lor  Learning 
3  -  ED  F  3  34  Child  t3rowth  and  Development 
3  -  ED  SP  570  Introduction  to  Special  Educiiion 
3  -  MUSIC  210  Music  Appreciaium  m 

3  -  MUSIC  400  Music  in  the  Elem.  Classroom 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement^ 
l6 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  322  Responding  ti.  Emergencies  .n^ 

3  -  PRTM  317  Group  Initiatives 
3  -  ED  EL  458  Health  Education  Methods  for  the 

Classroom  Teacher 
3  -  ENGL  385  Children's  Literature 
3  -  THRD  310  Designing  Creatixe  InMruction 
3  -  Multicultural  Requirement" 
TI 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  304  Instruclumal  Planning, 

Management,  and  Communications 
3  -  ED  EL  321  Physical  Education  Methods  for 

Classroom  Teachers 
3  -  ED  F  308  Classroom  Assessment 
3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  3 1 2  Advanced  Composition 
3  -  READ  460  Teaching  Reading  in  the 

Elementary'  Grades:  2-6 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  451  Elcnt.  Methods  in  Science  Teaching 
3  -  ED  EL  452  Elem.  Methods  in  Math.  Teaching 
3  -  ED  EL  487  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the 

Elementary  School 
3  -  ED  EL  488  Teaching  the  Language  Arts  in  liie 

Elementary  School 
3j  READ  461  Content  Area  Reading:  Grades  2-6 
15 

Second  Semester 

12  -  ED  EL  481  Dir.  Teaching  in  the  Elem.  Sch. 
1  -  ED  F  425  Insiruciionai  Technologv-  Strategies 

n 

1 2  3  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  same  modem  foreign 

language  arc  required. 
■See  advisor. 

'ENGL  212,  213,  214or  215 
'A  A  H  210,  HUM  301,  302,orTHEA  210 
'ANTH  201,  ED  405,  ED  EL  311,  PSYCH  201,  SCK:  201,  or 

202  is  recommended. 


MATHEMATICS 
TEACHING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  progr.im  le.idmg  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Mathematics  Teaching  is  designed  for 
students  planning  to  teach  mathematics  on  the 
secondary  school  level  (grades  9-12). 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  105  Beginning  Gen.  and  Organic  Chem. 

1  -  ED  105  Orientatiim  to  Education 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

3    PHIL  102  Ifitroduction  to  Logic 

3  -  Cr»)ss-C!uitiir,il  Awareness  Requirement' 
T5 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  106  Ikginning  Gen.  and  Organic  C'hem 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  C'omposition 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3    MTHSC  129  Prob.  Solving  in  Discrete  Math 
1  -  Elective 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1  50  Iniro.  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

1  -  PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  1 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement" 

3  -  Science  Requirement' 

T? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  2(X)  Economic  Concepts  or 

3  -  ECON  2 1 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psvchologv 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Tech.  Skills  for  Learning 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 

5  -  MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

2_- PHYS  225  Physics  Lab.  II 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 

3  -  MTHSC  308  College  Geometry- 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  StKiolog>-  or 

3  -  SOC  202  Social  Problems 
3  -  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  I\-velopment 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Intri>duction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  EDSEC  437  Technology  in  Secondary  Math. 
3  -  MTHSC  408  Topics  in  Geometry 
3  -  MTHSC  412  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra 

Is 


99 


College  ot  Health,  Education,  and  Human  Development 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology  Strategies'" 
3  -  EDSEC  426  Teaching  Secondary  Mathematics'' 
3  '  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Probahility  or 

3  -  MTHSC  405  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  II 
3  -  MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  I 
3_-  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading^ 
16 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  446  Teaching  Internship  in 

Secondary  Mathematics' 
3  -  EDSEC  456  Sec.  Math.  Capstime  Seminar^ 
12 

123  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

-ENGL  212.  213,  214,  or  215 

'Select  from  courses  in  ASTR,  BIOL,  BIOSC,  CH,  GEOL, 
PHYS. 

^ED  F425,  EDSEC 426,  and  READ  498  must  he  taken  concur- 
rently during  fall  .semester. 

'EDSEC  446  and  456  must  he  taken  concurrently.  Offered 
spring  semester  only. 


SCIENCE  TEACHING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree in  Science  Teaching  is  designed  for  students 
planning  to  teach  biological  sciences,  chemistry, 
earth  sciences,  or  physical  sciences  on  the  secondary 
school  level  (grades  9-12).  The  required  science 
electives  are  included  to  give  some  degree  of  compe- 
tence in  a  field  other  than  the  major  area.  Students 
are  urged  to  discuss  the  PRAXIS  with  their  advisor 
upon  completion  of  the  sophomore  year. 

TEACHING  AREA: 
BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Communication 
4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

16 

Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry 

3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  1 

1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  1  Lab. 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Rccitiirement' 

15 


Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  Molecular  Biochemistry 

1  -  BIOCH  302  Molecular  Biochemistry  Lab. 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Tech.  Skills  for  Learning 
3 -PHYS  208  General  Physics  I! 
1  -  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  L.ib. 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
3  -  GEN  302  Molecular  and  General  Genetics 
1  -  GEN  303  Molecular  and  Gen.  Genetics  Lab. 
3  -  Ecology  Requirement^ 


Plant  Diversity  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  HIST  122  History,  Technology,  and  Society 

4  -  Animal  Diversity  Requirement'" 

Ye 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology  Strategies^ 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 

3  -  EDSEC  427  Teaching  Secondary  Science^ 

3  -  PHIL  325  Philosophy  of  Science 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'' 

16 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  447  Teaching  Internship  in  Sec.  Sci.' 

3  -  EDSEC  457  Sec.  Science  Capstone  Seminar' 
12 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  212,  213,  214,  or  215 

■BIOSC  410,  441,  443,  or  446 

'BIOSC  304  and  308;  or  305  and  309 

^BIOSC  303  and  307;  or  302  and  306 

To  he  taken  the  semester  prior  to  EDSEC  447  and  457.  ED  F 

425,  EDSEC  427,  and  READ  498  must  he  taken  concurrently. 

Offered  fall  semester  only. 
'A  A  S  301,  ANTH  201,  GEOG  103,  HIST  172,  173,  193, 

POSC102,orl04 
'EDSEC  447  and  457  must  be  taken  concurrently.  Offered 

spring  semester  only. 

TEACHING  AREA: 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro.  Human  Communication 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  HIST  122  History,  Technology,  and  Society 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

15 


Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  1 02  General  Chemistry 

3  -  CH  205  Introduction  to  Inorganic  ( Jieinistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4-  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

1  -  PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modern  Physics 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement- 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

3  -  CH  330  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Tech.  Skills  for  Learning 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

1- PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 

3_-  PHYS  240  Physics  of  the  Weather 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ASTR  101  Solar  System  Astronomy 

1  -  ASTR  103  Solar  System  Astronomy  Lab. 

3  -  CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis 

1  -  CH  317  Quantitative  Analysis  Lab. 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

j_-  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  11 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ASTR  102  Stellar  Astronomy 

1  -  ASTR  104  Stellar  Astronomy  Lab. 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 

3 -ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  PHIL  325  Philosophy  of  Science 

3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 

1  -  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology  Strategies' 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  EDSEC  427  Teaching  Secondary  Science' 
3  -  PHYS  31 1  Intro,  to  Meth.  of  Theoretical  Phys. 
3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading' 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  447  Teaching  Internship  in  Sec.  Sci.'' 

3  -  EDSEC  457  Sec.  Science  Capstone  Seminar'' 

n 

111  Total  Semester  Hours 

'A  A  S  301,  ANTH  201,  GEOG  103.  HIST  172,  17i,  195, 

POSCI02,orl04 
-ENGL  212,  213,  214,  or  215 
'To  he  taken  the  semester  prior  to  EDSEC  447  and  457.  ED  F 

425,  EDSEC  427,  and  READ  498  must  he  taken  concurrently. 

Offered  fall  semester  only. 
■•EDSEC  447  and  457  must  he  taken  concurrently.  Offered 

spring  semester  only. 


J  00 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Tlic  Bachelor  of  Arts  decree  in  Secondary  Educa- 
tion is  available  to  students  preparing  to  teach  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  and  modern  lanfjuayes  (French, 
German,  Spanish)  on  the  secondary  school  level 
(t-rades  9-12).  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is 
offered  to  students  planning  to  teach  economics, 
history,  political  science,  psychology,  and  siKiology. 
The  teaching  field  should  he  selected  as  early  as  pos- 
sible so  that  appropriate  tri"-hm.in  ,md  vophoinore 
courses  may  he  taken. 

Each  curriculum  requires  a  major  concent  rai  ion  in 
the  teaching  field.  Specific  courses  and  sequences 
have  been  designated  to  meet  requirements  (or 
those  planning  to  teach.  Students  who  have  elective 
courses  in  the  teaching  area  should  consult  their 
adxisors  prior  lo  schedulinL;  these  ciiurses. 

The  professmnal  education  courses  should  be 
completed  in  sequence.  Application  to  Directed 
Teaching  should  be  made  in  writing  no  later  than 
May  1  preceding  the  school  year  in  which  student 
teaching  is  to  be  scheduled. 

TEACHING  AREA:  ECONOMICS 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

I  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 
3  -  HIST  122  History,  Technology,  and  Society 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
I? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology 

3  -  BIOSC  200  Biology  in  the  News 

3  -  ENGL  214  American  Literature 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

Is 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  ED  F  502  Educational  Psychology 

5  -  HIST  101  History  of  the  United  States 
5  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PO  SC  101  American  National  Cjovcrntiicnt 
5  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement- 

is 

Second  Semester 

5  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Tech.  Skills  for  Learniiig 
5  -  HIST  102  History  of  the  United  States 
5  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 
5  -  PO  SC  102  Intro,  to  International  Relations 
5  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement- 
lb 


Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

)  ■  ED  F  501  Principles  of  American  Education 

?  -  ED  F  535  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 

5  -  ENGL  512  Advanced  CJomposition 

5  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement- 

5  -  Teaching  Major' 

15 

Second  Semester 

5  -  COMM  1  50  Intro,  to  I  luman  Comm.  i»r 

5 -t:OMM  250  Public  Speaking 
5  -  ED  SP  570  Introduction  to  Special  Education 

5  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

6  -  Teaching  Major" 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  EL~)  F  425  Instructional  Technology  Strategics^ 
3  -  ED  F  490  Student  Management  and  Discipline 
3  -  EDSEC  428  Teaching  Secondary  SiKial  Studies'* 
3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading^ 
5  -  Teaching  Major' 

Ti 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  448  Teaching  Internship  in 
Secondary  Social  Studies" 

3  -  EDSEC  458  Secondary  Social  Studies 

Capstone  Seminar" 

n 

1 24  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

■'See  advisor. 

'Select  from  300-  and  400-level  economics  courses. 

^ED  F  42  5,  EDSEC  428,  and  READ  498  must  k-  taken  concur- 
rently. Offered  tall  semester  only. 

^EDSEC  448  and  458  must  be  taken  concurrently.  Offered 
spring  semester  only. 

TEACHING  AREA:  ENGLISH 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  ("OMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Communication 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

5  -  ENGL  105  Accelerated  Composition 

5  -  GEOG  105  World  Regional  Geography 

5  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Sex. 

5  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

2  -  ENGL  190  Introduction  to  the  English  Major 
3 -ENGL  212  World  Literature 

5  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 
5  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement- 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semckter 

3  -  ED  F  501  Principles  of  American  Education 

5  -ENGL  21  5  British  Literature 

5  -  G  W  (ENGL)  301  Great  BiK)ks  of  West.  World 

3  -  HIST  175  Western  Civili::.iiion 

3_-REL  102  World  Religions 

15 

Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOSC  200  Biology  in  the  News 

5  -  ED  F  502  Educational  Psychology 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  5 1 5  Tech.  Skills  for  Learning 

5  -  ENGL  214  American  Literature 

3  -  ENGL  5 10  Critical  Writing  AK.ut  Literature 

3  -  HIST  361  History  of  England  to  1688  (n 

3  -  HIST  563  Hist,  of  England  Since  1688  m 
_  5  -  HIST  565  English  Cultural  History 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  ED  F  555  Adolescent  Growth  and  l\-velopment 

3  -  ENGL  386  Adolescent  Literature 

3  -  ENGL  400  The  English  Lmguage 

3  -  American  Literature  Requirement' 

3  -  Literary  Criticism  Requirement* 

T? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  ENGL  401  Grammar  Survey 
3  -  British  Literature  Requirement' 
3  -  Diversity  Requirement'' 
5  -  Film  Requirement" 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 

3  -  EDSEC  424  Teaching  Secondary  English" 

3  -  ENGL  411  Shakespeare 

3  -  ENGL  485  Composition  for  Teachers 

3_-  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Readmir- 

15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology  Strategies" 
9  -  EDSEC  444  Teaching  Internship  in  Secondary 

English" 
3  -  EDSEC  454  Secondary  English  Capstone  Sem." 

n 

1 20  Total  Semester  Hours 


Two  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  same  modem  foreign 

language  are  required. 
•See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'ENGL  398.  399,  425,  426. 427,  455,  or  463 
*ENGL435.436.or440 
'ENGL  396,  397,  407,  408,  414.  415.  416.  417.  418,  444. 

or  464 
•ENGL  350.  353.  (HUM)  456.  482.  or  483 
"ENGL  357.  450,  (COMM)  451. 452,  or  453 
"EDSEC  424  and  READ  498  must  K-  taken  concurrently 

during  tall  semester  of  senior  year. 
'ED  F  425,  EDSEC  444.  and  454  must  he  taken  concurrently 

during  spring  semester  of  senior  year. 
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TEACHING  AREA:  HISTORY 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 
3  -  HIST  122  History,  Technology,  and  Society 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 

4  '  Natural  Science  Rcquiremeni' 
T? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology 

3  -  BIOSC  200  Biology  m  the  News 

3  -  ENGL  214  American  Literature 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 

3  '  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  '  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

Is 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Pruuiplcs  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

3  -  HIST  101  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PO  SC  101  American  National  Government 

3  -  Non- Western  History  Requirement^ 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  '  ECON  2 1 2  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Tech.  Skills  for  Learning 

3  -  HIST  102  History  of  the  United  States 

3  '  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PO  SC  102  Intro,  to  International  Relations 

3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement^ 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 

3  -  ENGL  312  Advanced  Composition 

3  -  Non- Western  History  Requirement- 

3  -  Teaching  Major' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
6  -  Teaching  Major' 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology  Strategies^ 
3  -  ED  F  490  Student  Management  and  Discipline 
3  -  EDSEC  428  Teaching  Secondary  Social  Studies'* 
3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading"* 
3  -  Teaching  Major' 
13 


Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC:  448  Teaching  Internship  in 

Secondary  Social  Studies' 
3  -  EDSEC  458  Secondary  Social  Studies 

Capstone  Seminar^ 
I2 
124  Toi.il  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  EJueation  Requirements. 

•'See  advisor. 

'See  advisor.  HIST  31 3  is  recommended  for  those  planning 
to  teach  in  South  Carolina.  At  least  six  hours  in  geography 
and  history  are  required. 
Geography— any  300-400-level  GEOG  course 
History— HIST  299,  300,  301,  302,  303,  304,  305,  306,  308, 
312,  313,  316,  325,  330,  333,  338,  339,  340,  351,  352,  354, 
355,  361,  363,  365,  370,  372,  373,  374,  375,  378,  391,  400. 
409,  438.  440,  450,  460,  470,  471,  493,  or  494 

*En  F  425,  EDSEC  428.  and  READ  498  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 

'EDSEC  448  and  458  must  he  taken  concurrently.  Offered 
spring  semester  only. 

TEACHING  AREA: 
MATHEMATICS 
Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement^ 
T5 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  MTHSC  129  Problem  Solving  in  Discrete  Math. 

3  -  PHIL  102  Introduction  to  Logic 

3  -  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement^ 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  or 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  HIST  102  History  of  the  United  States 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

1  -  MTHSC  250  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Sciences 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 
1-PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 
3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Tech.  Skills  for  Learning 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement'' 
3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement- 
17 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr 

3_-  MTHSC  308  College  Geometry 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 

3  -  EDSEC  437  Technology  in  Secondary  Math. 

3  -  MTHSC  408  Topics  in  Geometry 

3  -  MTHSC  412  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra 

15 


Senior  Year 
First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology  Strategies' 
EDSEC  426  Teaching  Secondary  Mathematics' 
MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Probability 
MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  I 
READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Re.iding' 
Elective 


Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  446  Teach.  Internship  in  Sec.  Math.' 

3  -  EDSEC  456  Secondary  Math.  Capstone  Sem.' 

I2 

124  Total  Semester  Hours 


'Two semesters  (through  202)  in  any  modem  foreign  language 
or  American  Sign  Language  are  required. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'CPSC101,lll,orl20 

'ENGL  212,  213,  214,  or  215 

'ED  F  425,  EDSEC  426,  and  READ  498  must  he  taken  concur- 
rently during  fall  semester. 

"EDSEC  446  and  456  must  he  taken  concurrently.  Offered 
spring  semester  only. 

TEACHING  AREA: 
MODERN  LANGUAGES 

(French,  German,  Spanish) 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement- 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requireinent' 
I7 

Second  Semester 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 
3  -  HIST  172  or  173  Western  Civilization  ax 

3  -  HIST  193  Modem  World  History 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement" 
3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective'' 
15-18 
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Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EI^  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement' 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  SiKiety  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement" 

3-6  -  Teaching  Major' 

15-18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  rsychology 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  3 1 5  Tech.  Skills  tor  Learning 

3  -  ENt^L  314  Technical  Writing  or 

3  -  EN(JL  316  Writing  and  International  Trade 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement" 
6  -  Teaching  Major' 
l6 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  lo  Human  Qnnm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  F  334  Child  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
6  -  Teaching  Majt)r' 
l5 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement' 
6-9  -  Teaching  Major' 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology  Strategies" 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  EDSEC  425  Teaching  Sec.  Modern  Languages'* 
3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading'* 
3  -  Teaching  Major' 
3  -  Elective'' 
13-16 

Second  Semester 

12  -  EDSEC  412  Directed  Student  Teaching  in 
Secondary  School  Subjects 


121  Total  Semester  Hours 


Twelve  croJit  hours  ot  Arts  and  Humanities  are  rei|uireJ. 
.At  le.\si  three  credit  hours  must  be  from  200-levcl  ENGL 
hter.mire  courses,  and  at  least  three  hours  must  he  from 
HiimanitLes  (Non-Literature)  courses.  See  General  Educa- 
tion Requirements. 
'Two  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  major  foreign  language 

are  required. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
^Electives  required  of  French  or  German  majors  only. 
'Select  from  General  Education  Arts  and  Humanities  courses 

other  than  foreign  language. 
*See  General  Education  Requirements.  Select  from  courses 
in  anthropology,  economics  (including  AP  EC),  geography, 
political  science,  psychology,  sociology. 
The  teaching  major  requires  24  credits  in  French  or  German, 
•  'v^  credits  in  Spanish  as  listed. 

Ji — PR  409  and  21  credits  arranged  as  follows: 
^  iroup  1— FR  300,  305,  307,  309 

I.  Iroup  U — Nine  credits  at  the  400  level,  including  at  least 
one  400-lcvel  literature  course 


Geniuin— GER  305  or  W6  and  CitR  540,  .iiid  1«  en 

.irranged  as  lollows: 

Group  1-GER  560,  561.369 

Group  II — Nine  credits  fri>in  other  500-^v.V- level  iiHi 

including  at  leiisl  one  400-levcl  course 
S/xjriish — 50  credits  arranged  .ls  follows: 

Groupl— SPAN  303.311 

Group  II— Six  credits  from  SPAN  307.  508,  435 

Group  111— SPAN  509,  514 

Group  IV— SPAN  409.  41 1,  or  six  credits  of  cquiv, 

courses  ahriKid 

Group  V— Six  credits  from  SPAN  398,  401,  405, 

407. 422. 498 
'Select  from  300-  or  400- level  courses  in  anthropology, 
nomics.  history,  political  science,  psychology,  or  siKioK 
-ED  F  425.  EDSEC  425.  and  READ  498  must  he  ukcn  cor 
rcntly  the  semester  prior  to  Directed  Teaching. 


TEACHING  AREA: 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

ED  105  Orientation  to  Educati 


ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
GEOG  101  introduction  to  Geography 
HIST  122  History,  Technology,  and  Society 
MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 
Natural  Science  Requirement' 


17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology 

3  -  BIOSC  200  Biology  in  the  News 

3  -  ENGL  214  American  Literature 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introductii.n  to  Psychology 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

Is 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

5  -  HIST  101  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PO  SC  101  American  National  Government 

3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement- 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  ol  Macroeconomics 
1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Tech.  Skills  for  Learning 
3  -  HIST  102  Histon-  of  the  United  States 
3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civiliration 
3  -  PO  SC  102  Intro,  to  International  Relations 
3  -  Non- Western  History  Requirement' 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 

3  -  ENGL  312  Advanced  Ci>mposition 

3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement" 

3  -  Teaching  Major' 

15 


Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  I  50  Intro  i,.  I  lum.ui  Comni.  <n 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  SpcakinK 
3  -  ED  SP  370  lntr()ductiiin  to  Special  Education 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
6  -  Teaching  Major' 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology'  Strategies^ 
3  -  ED  F  490  Student  Man.igement  and  Discipline 
3  -  EDSEC  428  Teaching  Sc-condary  S<K:ial  Studies* 
3  -  READ  498  Secondarv  Content  Area  Re.idiiiL'' 
3  -  Teaching  Major' 

n 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EL~)SEC  448  Teaching  Internship  in 

Secondary  Stx;ial  Studies^ 
3  -  EDSEC  458  Secondary  Social  Studies 

Capstone  Seminar' 

n 

124  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Sec  General  Education  Requirements. 

•See  advisor. 

'Select  from  the  following,  including  at  least  one  course  from 

three  of  the  following  areas: 

AmCTicon  GownmiCTii— PO  SC  403.  405, 416.  432,  455.  442 

Comparotiie  Politics— PO  SC  371,  459,  466,  471,  472.  475. 

476. 477. 478 

Intemojiotuii  Relations— PO  SC  361.  362.  363.  428.  456 

PuWic  Policy  and  Admimstration- PO  SC  302.  32 1 .  42 1 .  42  5, 

424.  430 
*ED  F  425.  EDSEC  428.  and  READ  498  must  he  taken 

concurrently. 
'EDSEC  448  and  458  must  he  taken  concurrenilv.  Otfered 

spring  semester  only. 

TEACHING  AREA: 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Compi>sition 
3  -  GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 
3  -  HIST  122  History,  Technology,  and  Six:iety 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

n 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology 

3  -  BIOSC  200  Biology  in  the  News 

3  -  ENGL  214  .American  Literature 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Intrtxiuction  to  Psychology 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  SiKiology 

Is 
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Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

3  -  HIST  101  History  of  the  United  States 

3  '  HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PO  SC  101  American  National  Government 

3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement- 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Tech.  Skills  for  Learning 

3  -  HIST  102  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

3  -  PO  SC  102  Intro,  to  International  Relations 

3  -  Non-Western  History  ReqLiircmcnt' 

l6 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  501  Principles  of  American  Education 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 

3  -  ENGL  3 1 2  Advanced  Composition 

3  -  Non- Western  History  Requirement' 

3  -  Teaching  Major' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
6  -  Teaching  Major' 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology  Strategies'* 
3  -  ED  F  490  Student  Management  and  Discipline 
3  -  EDSEC  428  Teaching  Secondary  Social  Studies'* 
3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading^ 
3  -  Teaching  Major' 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  448  Teaching  Internship  in 

Secondary  Social  Studies' 
3  -  EDSEC  458  Secondary  Social  Studies 

Capstone  Seminar' 
12 
124  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'See  advisor. 

'Select  from  300-  and  400-level  psychology  courses. 

'ED  F  425,  EDSEC  428,  and  READ  498  must  be  taken 

concurrently. 
'EDSEC  448  and  4S8  must  be  taken  concurrently.  Offered 

spring  semester  only. 


TEACHING  AREA:  SOCIOLOGY 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 
3  -  HIST  122  History,  Technology,  and  Society 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

n 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology 

3  -  BIOSC  200  Biology  in  the  News 

3  -  ENGL  214  American  Literature 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

Is 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  21 1  Principles  ot  Microeconomics 
ED  F  302  Educational  Psycht)logy 
HIST  101  History  of  the  United  States 
HIST  172  Western  Civilization 
PO  SC  101  American  National  Government 
Non-Western  History  Requirement' 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3_ 

18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
ED  F  (THRD)  315  Tech.  Skills  for  Learning 
HIST  102  History  of  the  United  States 
HIST  173  Western  Civilization 
PO  SC  102  Intro,  to  International  Relations 
Non- Western  History  Requirement^ 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  ENGL  312  Advanced  Composition 
3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement- 
3  -  Teaching  Major' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
6  -  Teaching  Major' 

T? 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology  Strategies'* 
3  -  ED  F  490  Student  Management  and  Discipline 
3  -  EDSEC  428  Teaching  Secondary  Social  Studies'* 
3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading^ 
3  -  Teaching  Major' 
13 


Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  448  Teaching  Internship  in 

Secondary  Social  Studies' 
3  -  EDSEC  458  Secondary  Social  Studies 

Capstone  Seminar' 

U. 

1  24  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

-See  advisor 

'Select  from  300-  and  400-level  sociology  courses. 

'ED  F  425,  EDSEC  428,  and  READ  498  must  be  taken 

concurrently. 
'EDSEC  448  and  458  must  be  taken  concurrently.  Offered 

spring  semester  only. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Special  Education 
prepares  students  to  teach  individuals  with  mild  dis- 
abilities in  grades  K-12.  The  curriculum  is  designed 
to  meet  the  competencies  outlined  by  the  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children  for  beginning  special 
education  teachers.  Students  completing  the  pro- 
gram receive  instruction  and  practical  experiences 
that  lead  to  Multi-Categorical  Special  Education 
Certification  in  South  Carolina. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  HIST  122  History,  Technology,  and  Society 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement^ 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
U, 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
3  -  ED  F  334  Child  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Educatit)n 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requiremenr" 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
1  -  ED  F  (THRD)  315  Tech.  Skills  for  Learning 
3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  ED  SP  468  Early  Intervention  for  Infants  and 

Children  with  Special  Needs 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
3  -  History  Requirement'' 
16 


illcfi-  ot  licilth,  FAlucaiutn,  .inJ  hiuinan  IVvclnpiucnt 


Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

5  -  ED  EL  452  Ekm.  Mctho.K  m  Matli.  Te.iJuiiK 
?  -  ED  EL  45«  1  le.ilili  Education  MethoJs  tor  the 

C"lassR)oni  Teaclier 
1  -  EH  F  425  lii>tructional  Technology  Strategies" 
^  -  ED  Sr  Ml  CW.n.  anJ  IJent.  i>f  anJ  Stratetjies 

lor  Individuals  with  Le.irninn  Disabilities' 
}  -  El")  sr  574  Char,  and  Strat.  tor  Individual- 

with  Emorional/Rehavii>ral  Disorders 
3  -  Advanced  Wriiinfj  Requirement" 
"l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  45 1  Elein.  Methods  in  Science  Teachinjj 
3  -  ED  EL  487  Teachinjj  Social  Studies  in  the 

Elementary  School 
3  -  ED  sr  373  Char,  and  Instruction  of 

Individuals  with  Mental  Retardation' 
3  -  ED  SP  491  Educational  Assessment  o( 

Individuals  with  l"»isahililK-s'' 
3  -  READ  460  Teaching  Reading  m  the 

Elementary  Grades:  2-6 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  492  Mathematics  Instruction  for 

Individuals  with  Mild  Disabilities'^' 
3  -  ED  SP  493  Classroiim  and  Beha\it)r 

Management  tor  Special  Educators''' 
3  -  ED  SP  494  Teaching  Reading  lo  Students 

with  Mild  L^isabilities''' 
3  -  ED  SP  496  Special  Educ.  Field  Experience'' 
3  -  ED  SP  497  Secondary  Methods  for  Individuals 

with  Llisabilities'' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  495  Written  Ci>miiiunication  and 
Collaboration  for  the  Resource  Teacher" 
U  -  ED  SP  498  Directed  Teaching  in  Special  Ed." 
15 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  same  modern  foreign 
language  or  American  Sign  Language  are  required. 

'See  advisor. 

'One  biological  science  and  one  physical  science  course,  each 
with  laboratory',  must  be  selected  from  General  Education 
Requirements.  See  advisor. 

^ENGL  212,  213,  214,  or  215 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

"HISTIOI,  102,  172,  173orl93 

'ED  F  425,  ED  SP  372,  and  374  must  be  taken  concurrently 
during  the  tall  semester  of  the  junior  year. 

»ENGL304.312,or314 

"ED  SP  373  and  491  must  be  taken  concurrently  during  the 
spring  semester  of  the  junior  year. 

"'ED  SP  492,  493,  494,  496,  and  497  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently during  the  fall  semester  of  the  senior  year 

"ED  SP  495  and  498  must  be  taken  concurrently  during  the 
spring  semester  of  the  senior  year. 


TECHNOLOGY  AND 
HUMAN  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

INDUSTRIAL 

TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION 
CONCENTRATION 

The  Industri.il  Technology  Education  Concentra- 
tion is  designed  for  students  who  plan  to  teach 
industrial  technology  in  the  secondary  schools 
(grades  6-12).  Industrial  technology  is  the  subject 
area  in  the  public  school  system  which  provides 
youth  with  an  interpretation  of  American  industry. 
It  is  a  general  education  subject  designed  to  give 
students  exploratory  experience  in  the  classroom 
and  laboratory.  Majors  in  this  concentration  are 
qualiticd  to  seek  certification  as  secondary  school 
teachers  of  industrial  technology. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

I  -  BIOL  120  Biological  Inquiry  Lab.  aiid 

3  -  BIOL  121  Keys  to  Human  Identity  or 
3  -  BIOL  1 22  Keys  to  Biodiversity  (xr 
3  -  BIOL  123  Keys  to  Human  Biology  in 
3  -  BIOL  1 24  Keys  ti>  Reproduction 

1  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  THRD  1 10  Introduction  to  Career  and 
Technology  Education 

3  -  THRD  180  Introduction  to  Technical 
Drawing  and  Computer-Aided  Drafting 

3-4  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

1  -  Elective 

15-16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3 -THRD  181  Technical  Design 

3  -  THRD  240  Power  Technology  I:  Production 

3  -  THRD  280  Communications  Technology  I: 

Processes  and  Materials 
T? 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  THRD  220  Manufacturing  Technology  I: 

Systems 
3  -  THRD  230  Construction  Technology  1: 

Materials 
3  -  Arts  and  Huinanities  (Literature)  Requirement- 
3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  2 10  Intro,  to  Art  and  Architecture  m 

3  -  MUSIC  210  Music  Appreciation 
3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Communication 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3 -THRD  250  Electricity 
3  -  Elective 


Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  FJucational  Psychology 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  .md  I\-velopmenl 

3 -ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  THRD  360  Safety 

3  -  THRD  484  C:ommunications  Technol.n,'y  II: 

Systems 
IT 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introductu.n  lo  Special  Education 

3  -  THRD  420  Manufacturing  II:  Computer- 
Integrated  Manufacturing 

3  -  THRD  430  Construction  Technology  II: 
Practices  and  Systems 

3  -  THRD  468  Public  Relations 

3  -  THRD  486  Instructional  Media  Development 

l5 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -PSYCH  330  Motivation 

3  -  THRD  41 5  History  and  Philosophy  of  Career 

and  Technology  Education 
3  -  THRD  471  Teaching  C:areer  and  Technolor. 

Education 
3  -  THRD  473  Assessment  in  Career  and 

Technology  Education 
3 -Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  THRD  371  Management  ot  Career  and 

Technok)gy  Education  Laboratories 
6  -  THRD  478  Internship  in  Career  and 

Technology  Education  1 
6  -  THRD  479  Internship  in  Career  and 

Technology  Education  II 
15 

120-121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'MTHSC101,102,or  106 

•Select  any  ENGL  course  from  General  Education  Arts  and 

Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

HEALTH  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Tlie  Department  ot  Public  Health  Sciences  prepares 
students  tor  careers  in  the  health  field,  one  of  the 
largest  industries  in  the  United  States.  It  includes 
hospitals  and  other  medical  service  providers,  public 
health  organizations,  health  insurance  companies, 
health/medical  related  sales,  health  titness  orga- 
nizations, and  community  and  non-protit  health 
agencies. 

Plans  of  study  can  be  arranged  m  health  promotion 
and  education,  health  services  administration, 
and  preprofessional  health  studies.  Students  in 
the  Health  Promotion  and  Education  Concentra- 
tion have  the  skills  to  assess,  plan,  communicate, 
implement,  manage,  and  evaluate  public  health 
promotion  programs.  Students  in  the  Preprofes- 
sional Health  Studies  Concentration  obtain  the 
coursework  and  experience  necess;iry  for  acceptance 


105 


CciUegc  of  Health,  Education,  and  Human  Development 


into  various  gradiiate  programs  in  clinical  health 
professions.  The  Health  Services  Administration 
Concentration  allows  students  to  develop  skills 
and  competencies  in  health  administration/man- 
agement for  entry- level  careers  or  graduate  study 
in  this  area.  A  minor  in  Business  Administration 
is  integral  to  the  concentration.  The  department, 
in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Architecture, 
Arts,  and  Humanities,  also  offers  a  joint  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  Language  and  International 
Health  (see  page  60). 

Students  with  less  than  50  credit  ht)urs  earned  may 
change  majors  into  Health  Science  with  a  minimum 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.25.  Students  with 
50  or  more  credit  hours  may  apply  for  a  change-of- 
major  into  Health  Science  when  space  is  available 
based  on  the  following  restrictions: 

•  completion  of  the  Health  Science  Mathematics 
and  Statistics  Requirements  and  the  General 
Education  Natural  Science  Requirement 

•  minimum  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5 

•  submission  of  a  1-3-page  document  detailing  why 
the  applicant  desires  to  major  in  Health  Science 
and  how  this  major  would  support  his/her  career 
goals 

Additional  information  is  available  at  www.liehd. 
dcrnson.cdulPuhUcHcahhlWehSite/Homc/Mam.hm. 

HEALTH  PROMOTION 
AND  EDUCATION 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I  or 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I 
3  -  HLTH  202  Introduction  to  Public  Health 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 
3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 


Electi 


14-15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  Health  Requirement' 

3-4  -  Mathematics  Requirement^ 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 
16-17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry  ur 

4  -  CH  105  Begin.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chem. 
3  -  HLTH  298  Human  Health  and  Disease 
3  -  NUTR  203  Principles  of  Human  Nutrition 
3  -  Guided  Requirement'' 
3  -  Statistics  Requirement^ 
l6 


Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry  or 

4  -  CH  106  Begin.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chem. 
3  -  HLTH  240  Determinants  of  Health  Behavior 
1  -  HLTH  398  Health  Appraisal  Skills 
3  -  HLTH  490  Research  and  Evaluation 

Strategies  for  Public  Health 
3_-  PSYCH  340  Lifespan  Developmental  Psych. 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  HLTH  303  Public  Health  Communication 
3  -  HLTH  340  HIth.  Promotion  Program  Planning 

3  -  HLTH  380  Epidemiology 

1  -  HLTH  419  Health  Science  Internship 

Preparation  Seminar 
I? 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  HLTH  420  Health  Science  Internship' 

3  -  HLTH  440  Managing  Health  Service  Org. 
3  -  HLTH  480  Community  Health  Promotion 
3  -  Health  Requirement' 
H 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

6  -  Guided  Requirement'' 
3  -  Health  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 

T? 

120-122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'.Any  HLTH  course 

-MTHSClOl,  106,  or  207 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Six  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and 
Science  and  Technology  in  Society  Requirements. 

■•See  advisor. 

^EXST301,MTHSC203,or301 

'Internship  may  be  done  fall,  spring,  or  summer  after  com- 
pleting HLTH  419.  A  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  is  required 
for  registration. 

Nole.<i : 

1 .  A  minimum  grade-point  ratio  ot  2.0  is  required  for  registra- 
tion in  each  HLTH  course. 

2.  Students  who  wish  to  pursue  preprofessional  options  should 
takeCH  101  and  102. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 
CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3-ECON211  Principl 


f  Microeonomics 
HLTH  202  Introduction  to  Public  Health 
Naural  Science  Requirement' 
Social  Science  Requirement' 
Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  HLTH  298  Human  Health  and  Disease 
3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysis  or 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
3  -  Guided  Requirement' 
15-16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  C  R  D  (AP  EC,  HLTH)  361  Introduction  to 

Health  Care  Economics 
3  -  HLTH  203  Overview  of  Health  Care  Systems 
3  -  MTHSC  301  Statistical  Methods  I 
3  -  Health  Requirement'' 

T? 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  240  Determinants  of  Health  Behavior 

3  -  HLTH  490  Research  and  Evaluation 

Strategies  for  Public  Health 
3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  Guided  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
T? 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  HLTH  380  Epidemiology 
3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  Guided  Requirement' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

1  -  HLTH  419  Health  Science  Internship 

Preparation  Seminar 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement^ 
3  -  Guided  Requirement' 
3  -  Health  Requirement'' 
3  -  Elective 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 

5  -  HLTH  420  Health  Science  Internship' 

3  -  HLTH  440  Managing  Health  Service  Org. 

3  -  HLTH  460  Health  Information  Systems 

14 


106 


C.ollcijc  ot  HiMJlh,  Hkliiiiilion,  :iiul  MuiDMi)  IVvcltipinciu 


Second  St'mi'stiT 

<     111,111475  rriiKiplc>ollUMlil>C:arc 

OpiT.itinns  M.iiKifjcmcm  .iiul  Research 
]    1 11.1 1 1  47«  1  Icalth  Policy  Ethics  and  Law 
?    1  ll.TH  479  Financial  ManaKcincnt  and 

BiklKt-'finS  f*'f  Health  Service  C")rKani2ations 
5  -  Arts  .iiul  1  lum.inities  (Non-Lit.)  Retiiiirenient' 
]_-CiuiJeJ  Ke.|iiiremenl' 
I^ 
120-121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'BIOL  10?,  110,01  101,  105,  PHYS  122/1 24.  or  207/209 

•See  General  Educ-ition  Requirements.  Six  of  these  credit 
hours  inust  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and 
Science  and  Technology  in  Society  Requirements. 

'See  advisor.  Courses  in  Spanish  are  strongly  recommended 

*Any  HLTH  course 

n.i;llLTI1419. 
Note;  A  nuiuim.ni  Krade-ponit  ratio  of  2  0  is  r.-.|uired  tor 
reKistMiiiin  in  i-.uli  HlTll  course. 

PREPROFESSIONAL  HEALTH 
STUDIES  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  105  Cleneral  Biology  1  or 

S  -  BIOL  1 10  rrinciples  of  Biologv  I 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry  I 
3  -  HLTH  202  introduction  to  Public  Health 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
14-15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BR^L  104  General  Biology  II  in 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II 

4  -  C:H  102  General  C:hemistry  II 

?  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

5  -  Guided  Requirement' 

3-4  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 
17-19 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 

5  1 ILTH  298  Human  Health  and  Disease 
5  -  Guided  Requirement- 

?  -  Health  Requircmenf" 
?  -  Statistics  Requirement'' 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  225  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  11 
3  -  HLTH  240  Determinants  of  Health  Behavior 
3  -  HLTH  490  Research  and  Evaluation 

Strategies  for  Public  Health 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
1  -  Elective 
14 


Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

5-ENC.L  W4  Business  Writing  tn- 
5    ENGL  M4  Technical  Writing 

5- HLTH  ?>S0  Epidemiology 

1     HLTH  419  Health  Science  Inlernsh 
Preparation  Seminar 

5     PI  lYS  207  General  Physics  I 

1  -  PI  lYS  209  General  Physics  I  Lab. 

4  -  Guided  Requirement 


Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
}- PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 
1  -  PHYS  2  10  General  Physics  II  Lab. 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirenu' 

4  -  Guided  Requirement 
1  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  HLTH  420  Health  Science  Internship' 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Liter.iture)  Requirein 
3  -  Health  Requirement^ 

6  -  Elective' 
I7 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  440  Managing  Health  Service  Org. 

3  -  Health  Requirement^ 

6_-  Elective" 

12 

1 20-1 23  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Six  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and 
Science  and  Technology  in  Society  Requirements. 

-See  advisor  Courses  in  Spanish  arc  strongh  rccomnunded. 

'MTHSClOl,  106,or207 

'Any  HLTH  course 

'EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  203,  or  301 

''Internship  must  he  completed  in  one  or  two  semesters.  Intern- 
ship may  he  done  fall,  spring,  or  summer  after  completing 
HLTH  419.  Prior  approval  is  required  for  summer  internships. 
A  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  is  required  for  registration. 

"Physician's  Assistant,  predentistry.  and  prcmedicine  stu- 
dents may  also  need  BIOCH  301  and  eight  crcilit  hours  of 
organic  chemistry.  Some  programs  also  require  a  course  in 
microbiology. 

Note-  A  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  is  required  for 
registration  in  each  HLTH  course. 

LANGUAGE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Language  and  International  l-Iealth  program 
is  administered  by  the  College  of  Architecture, 
Arts,  and  Humanities  and  the  College  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Human  Development.  See  page  60 
for  the  curriculum. 


NURSING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Tlie  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  pi.. L'T. II him -mi; 

prepares  students  for  professional  nursing  practice 
in  a  v.iriety  ol  settings,  such  as  hospitals,  industry, 
clinics,  and  public  health  agencies.  During  the 
first  two  years,  emphasis  is  on  liberal  arts  and  basic 
science  courses  arranged  to  provide  a  foundation 
for  the  nursing  major.  Junior  and  senior  courses 
emphasize  the  study  of  nursing.  tMinicai  nursing 
experiences,  guided  by  the  Nursing  faculty,  involve 
acute  and  community-based  settings.  Students  are 
resp<insible  for  their  own  transportation  to  clinical 
lakiratory  experiences,  which  may  extend  througii- 
out  the  Upstate. 

Nursing  majors  are  required  to  carry,  throughout 
the  clinical  laboratory  period,  current  and  valid 
student  nurses'  professional  liability  insurance  with 
minimum  limits  of  li.ibility  ot  Si. 000,000  per  occur- 
rence and  $3,000,000  in  aggreg.ite.  IXn-umentation 
of  such  coverage  must  K-  provided  to  the  Director  of 
the  SchiH>l  of  Nursing.  No  student  may  participate 
in  clinical  learning  activities  without  this  insurance 
coverage. 

To  comply  with  clinical  agency  contract  require- 
ments and  South  Carolina  law,  students  enrolled 
in  nursing  courses  with  a  clinical  laK)ratory  must 
meet  specific  requirements  listed  in  the  Schfx)!  0/ 
Nursing  Student  Handbook  which  can  be  found  at 
uww  .hehd.  clemson .  edu/n  wrsing . 

The  School  of  Nursing  programs  are  accredited  by 
the  National  League  for  Nursing  Accrediting  Com- 
mission, 550  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  NY  10014; 
telephone  (212)  989-939?,  extension  451/153. 

Entrance  Requirements 

To  facilitate  admission  t)f  students  who  can  achieve 
at  an  appropriate  level  in  the  program,  admission 
is  selective.  Consideration  is  given  to  performance 
in  secondary  school  and  on  the  College  Board 
Examination  (SAT).  Those  seeking  admission  are 
advLsed  to  apply  to  the  Universiry  early  in  the  fall 
of  the  senior  year  in  high  schiml. 

Transfer  admission  is  competitive  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  apply  early  to  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions. The  University  admits  ten  new  transfer  stu- 
dents to  the  Nursing  major  during  the  fall  semester 
only.  Potential  students  should  have  a  minitnum 
grade  point  ratio  of  3.0  and  completion  of  30 
semester  hours  of  transferable  courses.  Placement 
in  the  nursing  curriculum  will  be  determined  after 
credit  evaluation  is  completed. 

Students  may  change  majors  into  Nursing  based 
on  approval  of  a  committee  of  faculty  from  the 
School  of  Nursing.  Applications  are  accepted  each 
year  during  January  with  a  deadline  of  January  3 1 
l\xisions  are  made  by  February  28.  The  Schixil  of 
Nursing  accepts  48  changes  of  major  per  year  with 
a  start  date  of  the  folKiwing  January  into  upper 
division  (junior-level)  nursing  courses.  Applicants 
should  meet  the  following  requirements  prior  to 
the  semester  ofapplication:  a  minimum  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio  of  2. 75,  completion  of  a  minimum 
of  two  required  sciences  in  the  Nursing  curriculum 
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with  a  C  or  better.  Selection  priority  is  based  on 
grade-point  ratio  and  number  of  completed  nursing 
prerequisites.  Students  are  allowed  to  apply  only 
twice.  Detailed  information  is  available  from  the 
Academic  Advising  Center  in  309  Edwards  Hall 
or  at  wwu'-hehd.clemson.edn/nursing. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 

3  -  NURS  140  Computer  Appl.  in  Health  Care 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

2  -  Elective' 

Is 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry  1 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elementary  Statistical  Inference 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 
4  -  MICRO  205  Introductory  Microbiology 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement- 

3  -  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement'' 
14 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 
3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

2  -  NURS  320  Professionalism  in  Nursing 

3  -  Nutrition  Requirement'* 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement- 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  NURS  304  Pathophysiology  for  Health  Care 

Professionals 

3  -  NURS  310  Health  Assessment 

4  -  NURS  312  Therapeutic  Nursing  Interventions 
3  -  NURS  340  Pharmacotherapeutic  Nursing 


nterventions 


16 


Second  Semester 

7  -  NURS  303  Nursing  of  Adults 

3  -  NURS  305  Psychosocial  Nursing 

2  -  NURS  3 1 1  Intro,  to  Community  Nursing 

2  -  NURS  323  Gerontology  Nursing 

3_-  NURS  330  Research  in  Nursing 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  NURS  401  Mental  Health  Nursmg 
5  -  NURS  41 1  Nursing  Care  of  Children 
5  -  NURS  412  Nursing  Care  of  Women  and 
Their  Families 


Second  Semester 

5  -  NURS  403  Complex  Nursing  of  Adults 
3  -  NURS  405  Leadership  and  Mgt.  in  Nursing 

3  -  NURS  408  Senior  Nursing  Practicum 

4  -  NURS  415  Community  Health  Nursing 
I? 

123  Total  Semester  Hours 

'CU  101  is  recommended. 
■See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'If  this  requirement  is  sati-sfied  by  another  course  in  the  cur- 
riculum, elective  hours  may  be  substituted. 
■'See  advisor. 
Notes, 

1 .  A  minimum  ^rade  of  a  C  is  required  in  all  science  and  nurs- 
ing courses  tor  profjression  to  the  next  level. 

2.  A  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5  is  required  in  .ill  courses 
for  progression  to  junior  year  nursing  courses. 

3.  A  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5  must  be  achieved  in 
all  required  nursing  courses  for  progression  to  the  next  level. 
Students  may  not  exceed  a  maximum  of  two  attempts,  exclud- 
ing a  W,  to  complete  successfully  any  NURS  course. 

4.  Students  must  pass  didactic  and  clinical  components  tii  pass 
all  clinical  courses. 

5.  A  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5  is  required  for  registra- 
tion in  each  nursing  course. 

Registered  Nurse  BS  Completion 
Program 

The  RN/BS  curriculum  offers  an  individualized 
study  option  for  the  registered  nurse  to  obtain  a 
baccalaureate  degree  in  Nursing.  Credits  may  be 
earned  through  an  accelerated  program  of  study, 
combining  transfer  credits  for  selected  courses  from 
accredited  institutions  of  higher  learning,  credit 
by  examination  for  previously  completed  nursing 
courses,  and  enrollment  in  courses  at  Clemson  Uni- 
versity. Qualified  students  may  take  up  to  six  hours 
of  graduate  courses  towards  the  master's  degree  in 
nursing.  Registered  nurses  interested  in  pursuing  a 
baccalaureate  degree  should  contact  the  School  of 
Nursing  for  curriculum  requirements.  This  program 
is  offered  at  the  University  Center  of  Greenville. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 
3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 
3  -  NURS  140  Computer  Appl.  in  Health  Care 
3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
l6 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elementary  Statistical  Inference 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Elective 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 
4  -  MICRO  205  Introductory  Microbiology 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement' 
14 


Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  225  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 
3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  Nutrition  Requirement^ 

2  -  Elective 

Yi 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  NURS  304  Pathophysiology  for  Health  Care 


Profi 


essionais 


5  -  NURS  307  Family  Nursing  in  the  Coinmunity 
4  -  NURS  312  Therapeutic  Nursing  Interventions' 
5_-  NURS  41 1  Nursing  Care  of  Children' 

17 

Second  Semester 

7  -  NURS  303  Nursing  of  Adults' 

4  -  NURS  313  Health  Assess.  Through  Lifespan 
3  -  NURS  330  Research  in  Nursing 

5_-  NURS  401  Mental  Health  Nursing' 
19 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

5  -  NURS  403  Complex  Nursing  of  Adults' 
3  -  NURS  406  Issues  in  Professionalism 

5  -  NURS  412  Nursing  Care  of  Women  and 
_  Their  Families' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  NURS  405  Leadership  and  Mgt.  in  Nursing 

4  -  NURS  415  Community  Health  Nursing 

6  -  Departmental  Requirement^ 

n 

123  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Re- 
quirement. 

-See  advisor. 

'This  course  is  exempt  if  the  student  achieves  a  B  or  better 
m  NURS  307. 

Notes : 

1 .  A  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5  is  required  in  all  courses 
for  progression  to  junior  year  nursing  courses. 

2.  A  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5  must  be  achieved  in 
all  required  nursing  courses  for  progression  to  the  next  level. 
Students  may  not  exceed  a  maximum  of  two  attempts,  exclud- 
ing a  W,  to  complete  successfully  any  NURS  course. 

3.  Students  must  pass  didactic  and  clinical  components  to  pass 
all  clinical  courses. 

4.  A  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5  is  required  for  registra- 
tion in  each  nursing  course. 
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PARKS,  RECREATION, 
AND  TOURISM 
MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  l\'p;irtmciit  ot  P.irkN,  Re-creation,  and  Tour- 
ism Managcincitt  prcp.iro  students  for  a  variety  of 
careers  in  public  and  private  leisure  services.  The 
undcrtjraduate  curriculum  provides  a  broad  exposure 
to  the  management  of  leisure  service  programs  and 
resources,  such  as  those  for  municipalities,  institu- 
tiiins,  voluntary  and  youth-serving  agencies,  man- 
agement positions  within  the  travel  and  ti)urism 
industry  and  as  resource  managers  of  KKal,  state,  and 
federal  parks  and  related  lands  and  waters. 

The  flexible  curriculum  allows  students  to  select 
from  five  concentrations.  This  latitude  permits 
accominodation  of  each  student's  career  objec- 
tives in  positions  in  community  recreation,  sport 
management,  recreation  pri>gramming,  cultural  arts 
management,  commercial  recreation,  wilderness 
management,  nature  interpretation,  park  manage- 
ment, historic  site  management,  rehabilitation 
ser\'ices,  leisure  counseling,  camp  administration, 
recreation  therapy,  programs  for  people  with  dis- 
abilities or  senior  citizens,  travel  industry,  resort 
management,  convention  and  visitor  bureaus, 
theme  parks,  community  tourism,  and  special 
c\  cnt/festival  planning,  to  name  a  few. 

The  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
program  is  accredited  by  the  National  Council  on 
Accreditation  (National  Recreation  and  Park  As- 
sociation/Council on  Postsecondary  Accreditation). 
Graduates  are  immediately  eligible  to  .ipply  to  be- 
come "Certified  Park  and  Recreation  Professionals,"  a 
valuable  credential  for  professional  advancement. 

Wiien  space  is  available,  a  student  may  change 
majors  to  one  of  the  degree  concentrations  in  the 
Department  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management  with  a  2.0  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio,  at  least  30  credit  hours  earned,  and  approval 
of  the  department  chair  or  his/lier  designee. 

(jraduate  degrees  offered  are  Master  of  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management;  Master  of 
Science;  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Note:  Students  may  complete  only  two  300-400- 
level  PRTM  courses  before  the  end  of  their  fourth 
semester.  To  enroll  in  any  additional  300-400-leveI 
PRTM  courses,  students  must  first  complete  ENGL 
10?  and  all  General  Education  Mathematical, 
Scientific,  and  Technological  Literacy  and  Social 
Science  Requirements. 


COMMUNITY  RKCREATION, 
SPORT,  AND  CAMP 
MANAGEMENT 
CONCENTRATION 

The  Communily  Recre.ilioii,  Sport,  and  Camp 
Management  (CRSCM)  Concentration  prepares 
students  for  careers  in  community  recreation,  ama- 
teur athletics,  and  camp  management  by  developing 
theoretical,  conceptual,  and  applied  knowledge 
bases  necessary  for  success  in  its  diverse  field.  The 
focus  of  this  progr;im  is  on  cummunity,  family,  and 
individual  development.  Career  opportunities  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  community  recreation 
programming,  community  athletic  programming, 
camp  administration,  facility  operation  and  man- 
agement, special  events,  campus  recreation,  and 
fitness  and  wellness  programming. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  BIOL  120  Ru>logical  Inquiry  Lab.  and 
3  -  BIOL  121  Keys  to  Human  Identity  <>r 

3  -  BIOL  122  Keys  to  Biodiversity  or 
3  -  BIOL  123  Keys  to  Human  Biology  or 
3  -  BIOL  124  Keys  to  Reproduction 

2  -  C  U  101  University  Success  Skills 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics  (>r 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure 
3  -  .Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
l5 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology  or 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 

is 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  PRTM  201  Recreation/Leisure  Environment 

1  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  1 

3  -  PRTM  241  Introduction  to  Community 

Recreation,  Sport,  and  Camp  Management 
3  -  PRTM  308  Leadership  and  Group  PriK.  in  Rec. 
3  -  Elective 
l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  MKT  Wl  Principles  of  Marketing  or 

3  -  PRTM  344  Tourism  Markets  and  Supply 
1  -  PRTM  207  Practicum  II 
3  -  PRTM  210  Serving  Diverse  Populations  in 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
3  -  Approved  Requirement- 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
16 


Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Bu')ine>s 

3  -  PRTM  507  Facility  Planning  and  iVeraimns 

3  -  PRTM  521  Recreation  Administration 

I  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  I 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Mgt.  in  PRTM 
3  -  PRTM  309  Behavioral  Concepts  in  PRTM 
3  -  PRTM  407  Petv.nnel  Admintstration  in  PRTM 
6  -  Approved  Requirement- 
Is 

Summer 

6-  PRTM  405  Field  Tr.MiiinL'ir 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  409  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  1 

5  -  PRTM  441  Commercial  Recreation 

3  -  Approved  Requirement' 

3  -  Human  Growth  and  Development  Rc-quirement* 

I2 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  421  Recreation  Financial  Resources 

Management 
3  -  PRTM  455  Advanced  Program  Planning 
3  -  Approved  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 


1 2  3  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Six  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and 
Science  and  Technology-  in  StKiery  Requirements. 

■See  advise)r. 

'Prior  to  enrolhng  in  PRTM  405,  CRSCM  students  must  have 
notified  their  advisor  of  which  of  the  three  options  availahle 
within  the  Approved  Requirement  they  plan  to  complete. 

'PSYCH  340,  M4,  or  345 

PARK  AND  PROTECTED 
AREA  MANAGEMENT 
CONCENTRATION 

Students  in  Park  and  Protected  Area  Management 
(PPAM)  prepare  for  work  as  park  rangers,  planners, 
educators,  law  enforcement  officers,  and  administra- 
tors of  our  nation's  federal,  state,  and  county  public 
lands  that  hold  unique  natural,  cultural,  and  historic 
resources.  PPAM  focuses  on  helping  visitors  enjoy 
and  appreciate  parklands  while  protecting  those  re- 
sources for  future  generations.  Besides  taking  course- 
work  in  PRTM,  students  typically  complete  a  minor 
field  of  study  in  forest  resource  management,  wildlife 
and  fisheries  biologv',  history-,  or  anthropology-. 
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Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology  or 

3  -  GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 

4  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

2  '  C  U  101  University  Success  Skills 

3  '  PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology  or 

3  '  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  '  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

3  '  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

2_'  Elective 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  214  American  Literature 

3  -  PRTM  201  Recreation/Leisure  Environment 

1  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  I 

3  '  PRTM  270  Intro,  to  Recreation  Resources  Mgt. 

3  -  PRTM  307  Facility  Planning  and  Operations 

j_-  Elective 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Puhlic  Speaking 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
1  -  PRTM  207  Practicum  II 
3  -  PRTM  210  Serving  Diverse  Populations  in 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
3  '  PRTM  308  Leadership  and  Group  Proc.  in  Rec. 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  257  Nat.  Res.,  Environment,  and  Econ. 

3  -  PRTM  321  Recreation  Administration 

3  -  PRTM  330  Visitor  Services  and  Interpretation 

1  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  I 
3  -  Approved  Requirement- 

2  -  Elective 
75 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  '  PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Mgt.  in  PRTM 
3  -  PRTM  309  Behavioral  Concepts  in  PRTM 
3  -  PRTM  320  Recreation  Policymaking 
3  -  Approved  Requirement- 
T5 

Summer 

6  -  PRTM  405  Field  Trainmg  II 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  403  Elements  of  Rec.  and  Park  Planning 

3  '  PRTM  409  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  1 

6  -  Approved  Requirement" 

3  -  Planning  Requirement' 

15 


Second  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  4M  Methods  of  Environmental 

Interpretation 
3  -  PRTM  474  Adv.  Recreation  Resources  Mgt. 
3  '  Approved  Requiremenr- 
3  -  Elective 
TI 
1 23  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  .satisfy  the  Science  and  Teclmology  in  Society 
Requirement;  and,  if  ANTH  201  is  not  taken,  three  credits 
must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement. 

'Sec  advisor 

'C  R  P  401,  4M,  FOR  (E  N  R)  434,  PRTM  Mi,  or  W  F  B 
(BIOSC)  M3 

PROFESSIONAL 
GOLF  MANAGEMENT 
CONCENTRATION 

The  Professional  Golf  Management  (PGM)  Con- 
centration provides  a  unique  educational  hack- 
ground  for  students  who  desire  to  becoine  PGA 
professionals.  Students  obtain  specialized  knowledge 
arid  skills  which  prepare  them  to  become  leaders 
in  the  golf  industry.  The  PGM  Concentration 
combines  academics,  career  training,  and  extensive 
internship  experience  to  develop  well-rounded, 
service-oriented  professionals  who  can  meet  and 
respond  to  the  personal  as  well  as  business  manage- 
ment requirements  of  golf  programs  and  facilities. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  BIOL  120  Biological  Inquiry  Lab.  and 

3  -  BIOL  121  Keys  to  Human  Identity  or 
3  -  BIOL  122  Keys  to  Biodiversity  or 
3  -  BIOL  123  Keys  to  Human  Biology  or 
3  -  BIOL  124  Keys  to  Reproduction 

3  -  PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure 

3  -  PRTM  281  Introduction  to  Golf  Management 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning 
3  -  PRTM  282  Principles  of  Golfer  Development 
[^  PRTM  295  Seminar  I 
16 

Summer 

0  -  CO-OP  101  Cooperative  Education 

1  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  I 
1 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  ECON  21 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 

3  -  PRTM  201  Recreation/Leisure  Environment 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

75 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  PRTM  210  Serving  Diverse  Populations  in 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
3  -  PRTM  283  Adv.  Methods  of  Teaching  Golf 
3  -  PRTM  308  Leadership  and  Group  Proc.  in  Rec. 
15 

Summer 

0  -  CO-OP  102  Cooperative  Education 

1  -  PRTM  207  Practicum  II 

1 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

0  -  CO-OP  103  Cooperative  Education 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing 

3  -  PRTM  321  Recreation  Administration 

3  -  PRTM  344  Tourism  Markets  and  Supply 

3  -  PRTM  383  C^olf  Shop  Operations 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Elective 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HORT  212  Introduction  to  Turfgrass  Culture 
1  -  HORT  2 1 3  Turfgrass  Culture  Lab. 

-  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

-  PRTM  309  Behavioral  Concepts  in  PRTM 

-  PRTM  395  PGM  Seminar  II 

-  PRTM  404  Field  Training  I 

-  PRTM  483  Golf  Club  Mgt.  and  Operations 

-  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

0  -  CO-OP  104  Cooperative  Education 

6  -  PRTM  405  Field  Training  II 

6 

Summer 

0  -  CO-OP  105  Cooperative  Education 

Fifth  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  FD  SC  307  Restaurant  Food  Service  Mgt. 

3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  PRTM  409  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  1 

1  -  PRTM  495  PGM  Seminar  III 
3  -  Elective 

16 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 


'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Six  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and 
Science  and  Technology  in  Society  Requ 
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THERAPEUTIC  RECREATION 
CONCENTRATION 

TlK-TlKT,i|vutK  lU-uv.ilion  I  1  lOCoiKCiilr.itum 
prcp^ro  --tiiJc-iit--  tor  exciting;  c,\rcers  workinK  with 
pciipk'  with  JiN.il-'ilitk-s  in  a  variety  of  scttinKs, 
incluJlns;  conmumity-basei.1  recreation  agencies, 
camps,  children's  hospitals,  psychiatric  and  physical 
rehabilitation  hospitals,  and  assisted-living  facili- 
ties, to  name  a  few.  Therapeutic  Recreation  consists 
ot  the  delivery  ot  recreation  services  designed  to 
enhance  participants  leisure  experiences,  quality 
ot  lite,  and  functional  capabilities.  Students  who 
complete  these  requirements  will  be  eligible  to  sit 
for  an  examination  to  become  a  Cxrtitied  Thera- 
peutiL  Re.re.uinn  Specialist  (CTRS). 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  \0^  General  Biology  I  or 
5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  1 

2  -  C  U  101  University  Success  Skills 

3  -  PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

15-16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  105  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Socioli>gy 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

3_-  Elective 

IS 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  201  Recreation/Leisure  Environment 
1  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  I 
3  -  PRTM  210  Serving  Diverse  Populations  in 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

4  -  Science  Requirement' 
14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

5  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
1  -  PRTM  207  Practicum  II 
3  -  PRTM  508  Leadership  and  Group  Proc.  in  Rec. 
3  -  PRTM  311  Therapeutic  Recreation 

3  -  Elective 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  PRTM  M\  Recreation  Administration 
1  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  I 

4  -  PRTM  417  Therapeutic  Recreation  Pnxesses  I 

5  -  PSYCH  HO  Lifespan  Developmental  Psych. 
?  -  Population  Specific  Course'^ 

14 

Second  Semester 

3-  PRTM  517  C7roup  Initiatives 

4  -  PRTM  418  Therapeutic  Recreation  Processes  II 

6  -  Approved  Requirement' 

5  -  Population  Specific  Course- 

16 


Simimcr 

6     PRTM  405  Field  Training  II ' 

Senior  Year 

First  Seme>ter 

5  -  PRIM  40^)  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  1 

5  -  PRTM  420  Ther.ipeutic  Rec.  Trends  and  Issues 

5  -  PSYC:H  485  Abnormal  Psychology 

5  -  Ad\anced  Writing  Requirement' 

j_-  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

5  -  PRTM  509  Behavioral  t:oncepts  in  PRTM 

1  -  PRTM  490  Senior  Independent  Study 

6  -  .Approved  Requirement- 
5^  Elective 

15 

124-125  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Soc  General  Education  Requirements.  Six  ot  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cullural  Awareness  and 
Science  and  Technology  In  SiKlety  Requirements. 

•See  advisor. 

'Prior  to  tnrollinR  In  PRTM  405,  students  must  (1)  have 
tompkted  .ill  therapeutic  recreation  courses  excluding  PRTM 
420  and  4*^0;  (2)  have  completed  both  Population  Specific 
Courses;  and  (3)  have  a  signed  contract  with  a  site  that  cm- 
ploys  a  f\ill-tlme  and  currently-certified  CTRS  who  has  agreed 
to  ,ser%'e  as  the  student's  supervisor  for  a  480-hour  internship, 
tvpicnllv  consisting  of  40  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 
CONCENTRATION 

The  Travel  and  Tourism  (TiStT)  Concentration 
prepares  students  for  interesting  and  challenging  ca- 
reers working  in  one  of  the  world's  most  diverse  and 
dynamic  industries.  Students  in  this  concentration 
are  introduced  to  issues  pertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment, planning,  and  promotion  of  places  and  events 
such  as  tourist  attractions.  The  program  is  designed 
to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  linkages  that 
exist  between  ItKal  communities,  their  populations, 
and  various  public,  private,  and  special  interest 
groups.  Students  in  Travel  and  Tourism  can  pursue 
careers  in  private  sector  enterprises,  government 
agencies,  convention  and  visitor  bureaus,  as  well 
as  other  tourism-affiliated  organizations. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  C  U  101  University  Success  Skills 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Sik. 
5  -  PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning 

3  -  Elective 

15 


Sopluunorc  Year 

Firjit  Semester 

5  -  ACX.T  201  Financial  Accounting (.oncei 

5  -  ECt")N  21 1  Principles  tifMicnx'conomics 

5  -  PRTM  201  Recreation/Leisure  Environment 

1  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  I 

5  -  PRTM  210  Serving  Diverse  Populations  in 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Toiirism  Management 
5_-  PRTM  542  Introduction  In  T.urism 
16 

Second  Semester 

5  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

5  -  MKT  501  Principles  of  Marketing 

1  -  PRTM  207  Practicum  II 

5  -  PRTM  508  Leadership  and  C  ".roup  Pr.n:.  in  Rec. 

5  -  Approved  Requirement- 

5  -  Arts  and  I  liimanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  LAW  522  Legal  Envircmment  of  Business 

5  -  PRTM  521  Recreation  Administration 

5  -  PRTM  545  Spatial  A.spects  of  Tourist  IVhavior 

1  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  I 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement' 

3  -  Approved  Requirement- 

l6 

Second  Semester 

5  -  PRTM  505  Safety  and  Risk  Mgt.  in  PRTM 

-  PRTM  509  Behavioral  Concepts  in  PRTM 

-  PRTM  544  Tourism  Markets  and  Supply 

-  PRTM  549  Survey  of  Tourism  Sites 

-  Approved  Requirement' 

-  Elective 


Summer 

6  -  PRTM  405  Field  Training  II 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  PHIL  524  Philosophy  of  Technology  m 
5  -  PHIL  526  Science  and  Values  „r 
5  -  PHIL  545  Environmental  Ethics 

5  -  PRTM  409  Methods  of  Recreation  Researcb  ! 

5  -  PRTM  (GECX3)  430  World  Geography  ot 

Parks  and  Equivalent  Reserves  or 
3  -  PRTM  447  Perspectives  on  Inter.  Travel 
3  -  PRTM  446  Community  Tourism  Development 

n 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  351  Principles  of  Advertising 

6  -  Approved  Requirement- 
3  -  Elective 

T2 
124  To 


il  Semester  Hours 


'BIOL  1 20  and  12 1.1 22.  121,  01 

•'See  advisor. 

'See  General  Educaiu.n  Require 
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College  ot  Health,  EJ 


ind  Human  Development 


MINORS 

Following  are  minors  acceptable  for  students  in  the  College  of  Health,  Education,  and  Human  Development.  Students  cannot  major  and  minor  in  the  same 
field  or  acquire  a  minor  that  is  not  allowed  by  the  degree  program. 


Accounting 

Adult/Extension  Education 

Aerospace  Studies 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

American  Sign  Language  Studies 

Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Anthropology 

Athletic  Leadership 

Biochemistry 

Bioeiigineering 

Biological  Sciences — not  open  to  Science  Teaching-Biological 

Sciences  majors 
Business  Administration 
Chemistry 
Cluster 

Communication  Studies 
Communications 

Community  Recreation  Management 
Computer  Science 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 
East  Asian  Studies 

Economics — not  open  to  Secondary  Education-Economics  majors 
Education 
English 
Entomology 
Entrepreneurship 
Environmental  Engineering 
Environmental  Science  and  Policy 
Equine  Business 
Film  Studies 
Financial  Management 
Fine  Arts 
Food  Science 
Forest  Products 
Forest  Resource  Management 
Genetics 
Geography 
Geology 
Global  Politics 
Great  Works 
Health  Science 

History — not  open  to  Secondary  Education-History  majors 
Horticulture 


Human  Resource  Management 

Legal  Studies 

Management 

Mathematical  Sciences — not  open  to  Mathematics  Teaching  or 

Secondary  Education-Mathematics  majors 
Microbiology 
Military  Leadership 
Modem  Languages — not  open  to  Secondary  Education-Modern 

Languages  majors 
Music 

Natural  Resource  Economics 
Nonprofit  Leadership 
Operations  Manageinent 
Packaging  Science 
Pan  African  Studies 
Park  and  Protected  Area  Management 
Philosophy 

Physics — not  open  to  Science  Teaching-Physical  Sciences  majors 
Plant  Pathology 
Political  Science — not  open  to  Secondary  Education-Political 

Science  majors 
Poultry  Science 

Psychology — not  open  to  Secondary  Education-Psychology  majors 
Public  Policy 
Religion 

Russian  Area  Studies 
Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Screenwriting 

Sociology — not  open  to  Secondary  Education-Sociology  majors 
Spanish- American  Area  Studies 
Sport  Management 
Textiles 
Theatre 

Therapeutic  Recreation 
Travel  and  Tourism 
Turfgrass 
Urban  Forestry 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 
Women's  Studies 
Writing 

See  pages  36-39  for  details. 


COURSES  OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Ivr,  iitlf,  LToJir  hours,  cI.isn  .inJ  laKirati>ry  Imurs 
per  week,  description,  ,inJ  prere>.iiiisites.  Courses 
numbered  600  and  above  are  yrailuale  courses. 

Cross-Listed  Courses 

A  cross-listed  course  iv  one  ih.ii  i.,m  Iv  taken  lor 
credit  under  different  Jep.utuKiital  tides.  For 
example,  students  can  take  Dcmo^aphy  as  either 
R  S  471  or  SOC  471.  The  student  should  select 
the  desired  departmental  title  in  conference  with 
an  advisor.  The  departmental  title  may  be  changed 
only  during  the  period  allowed  by  the  University 
calendar  for  adding  ,i  course. 

COURSE  ABBREVIATIONS 

Accounting ACCT 

Aerospace  Studies A  S 

African  American  Studies A  A  S 

Agricultural  and  Applied  Economics AP  EC 

Agricultural  Education AG  ED 

Agricultural  Mechanization AG  M 

Agriculture AGRIC 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences AFLS 

American  Sign  Language A  S  L 

.Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences AVS 

Animal  Physiology AN  PH 

Anthropology ANTH 

Architecture ARCH 

Art ART 

Art  and  Architectural  History A  A  H 

Astronomy ASTR 

Athletic  Leadership A  L 

Automotive  Engineering AU  E 

Biochemistry BIOCH 

Bioengineering BIO  E 

Biological  Sciences BIOSC 

Biology BIOL 

Biomolecular  Engineering BMOLE 

Biosystems  Engineering B  E 

Botany BOT 

Business BUS 

Business  Administration M  B  A 

Calhoun  Honors  Seminar C  H  S 

Career  and  Technology  Education CTE 

Ceramic  and  Materials  Engineering C  M  E 

Chemical  Engineering CH  E 

Chemistry CH 

Chinese CHIN 

City  and  Regional  Planning C  R  P 

Civil  Engineering C  E 

Clemson  University C  U 

Ciillege  of  Engineering  and  Science CES 

Communication  Studies COMM 

Community  and  Rural  Development C  R  D 

Computer  Science CP  SC 

Construction  Science  and  Management....  C  S  M 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science CSENV 

Dance DANCE 

Design  Studies DSIGN 

Early  Childhood  Education ED  EC 

East  Asian  Studies E  A  S 


Economics ECON 

Educ.it  ion Ei^ 

Ediic.itional  Counseling EDC 

Educational  Foundations El)  F 

Educational  Leadership ED  L 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering E  C  E 

Elementary  Education ED  EL 

Engineering ENGR 

Engineering  Graphics E  G 

Engineering  Mechanics E  M 

English ENGL 

Entomology ENT 

Environmental  and  Natural  Resources EN  R 

Environmental  Design  and  Planning EDP 

Environmental  Engineering  and  Science....  EE&S 

Environmental  Science  and  Policy EN  SP 

Environmental  Toxicology ENTOX 

Executive  Leadership  and 

Entrepreneurship E  L  E 

Experimental  Statistics EX  ST 

Finance FIN 

Food  Science FD  SC 

Food  Technology FD  TH 

Forest  and  Recreation  Resources F&.RR 

Forestry- FOR 

Forestry  and  Natural  Resources F  N  R 

French FR 

Genetics GEN 

Geography GEOG 

Geology GEOL 

German GER 

Graduate  Studies G  S 

Graphic  Communications GC 

Great  Works G  W 

Health HLTH 

Health  Administration M  H  A 

Health,  Education,  and  Human 

Development HEHD 

Historic  Preservation H  P 

History HIST 

Horticulture HORT 

Human  Resource  Development H  R  D 

Humanities HUM 

Industrial  Engineering I  E 

Integrated  Pest  Management I  PM 

International  Studies I  S 

Italian ITAL 

Japanese JAPN 

Landscape  Architecture LARCH 

Language LANG 

Language  and  International  Trade L&.IT 

Latin LATIN 

Law LAW 

Leisure  Skills L  S 

Management MGT 

Marketing MKT 

Materials  Science  and  Engineering MS&E 

Mathematical  Sciences MTHSC 

Mechanical  Engineering M  E 

Microbiology MICRO 

Military  Leadership M  L 

Music MUSIC 

Nonprofit  Leadership NPL 

Nursing NURS 

Nutrition NUTR 

Packaging  Science PKGSC 

Parks,  Recreation,  and 

Tourism  Management PRTM 

Performing  Arts P  A 


Philosophy..  PHIL 

Physical  Science PH  St- 

Physics PHYS 

Plant  and  Environmental  Sciences PES 

Plant  Pathology PL  PA 

Plant  Physiology PL  PH 

Policy  Studies POST 

Political  Science PO  SC 

Polymer  and  Fiber  Chemistry PKl 

PoriugucM.- ; PORT 

Psychology PSYCH 

Reading READ 

Real  Estate  Development RED 

Religion REL 

Rhetorics,  Communication,  and 

Information  Design RCID 

Rural  Sociology R  S 

Russian RUSS 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society S  T  S 

Secondary  Education EDSEC 

SiKiology SOC 

Spanish SPAN 

Special  Education ED  SP 

Technology  and  Human 

Resource  Development THRD 

Textiles TEXT 

Theatre THEA 

ViKational-Technical  Education VT  ED 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology W  F  B 

Women's  Studies WS 

Zoology ZOOL 

ACCOUNTING 

Profesion:  L.  S.  Cash,  T  L.  Dickens,  R.  K.  Dcx^st, 
J.  J.  McMillan,  R.  E.  Welton,  Jr.,  Director;  A.  J. 
Winters;  Associate  Professors:  L.  S.  Clark,  D.  M. 
Guffey,  L.  F  Schleifer;  Assistant  Professtns:  R.  B. 
Dull,  F  A.  Kennedy,  L.  A.  Owens;  Lt'ciurers:  J.  R. 
Madray,  M.  A.  Prater,  M.  L.  Walker 

ACCT  201,  H201  Financial  Accounting  Con- 
cepts 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  accounting  prin- 
ciples with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  financial  data 
and  analysis  of  financial  statements. 

ACCT  202,  H202  Managerial  Accounting 
Concepts  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  managerial 
accounting  with  emphasis  on  using  accounting 
inforination  to  make  decisions. 

ACCT  204  Accounting  Procedures  1(1,2)  Lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  and  hands-on  experience 
with  accounting  systems  and  analysis  required 
to  complete  the  accounting  cycle  and  prepare 
financial  statements.  Intended  for  students  who 
plan  to  enroll  in  ACCT  303  or  3 1 1 . 

ACCT  303,  H303  Cost  Accounting  3(3,0) 
Application  of  cost  analysis  to  manufacturing 
and  distributing  problems;  analysis  o(  K-havior 
characteristics  of  business  costs  and  a  study  of 
principles  involved  in  standard  cost  systems; 
lectures  and  problems.  Preq:  ACCT  201  and  204 
with  a  C  or  K'tter. 

ACCT  307  Managerial  Accounting  3(3,0)  Em- 
phasizes internal  use  of  accounting  data  by  the 
manager  in  establishing  plans  and  objectives, 
controlling  operations,  and  making  decisions 
involved  with  management  of  an  enterprise.  May 
not  be  taken  for  credit  by  Accounting  majors. 
Precj;  ACCT  202. 
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ACCT  311,  H311  Intermediate  Financial  Ac- 
counting I  3(3,0)  In-dcpth  treatment  of  tradi- 
tional financial  accounting  topics  of  standards 
setting,  financial  statement  form  and  content, 
and  accounting  and  reporting  of  current  assets. 
Emphasis  is  on  basic  theory,  valuation,  and  mea- 
surement, as  well  as  presentation  and  analysis  of 
accounting  information.  Preq:  ACCT  201  and 
204  with  a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  312,  H312  Intermediate  Financial  Ac- 
counting II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  ACCT  311. 
In-depth  treatment  of  accounting  and  reporting 
for  noncurrent  assets,  current  and  noncurrent 
liabilities,  and  equity.  Emphasizes  basic  theory, 
valuation,  and  measurement  issues,  as  well  as  pre- 
sentation and  analysis  of  accounting  information. 
Preq:  ACCT  311  with  a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  313,  H313  Intermediate  Financial  Ac- 
counting III  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  ACCT  3 12. 
In-depth  treatment  of  selected  accounting  topics, 
such  as  investments,  cash  flows,  tax  allocation, 
post-retirement  benefits,  leases,  and  error  cor- 
rections. Emphasizes  basic  theory,  valuation,  and 
measurement,  as  well  as  presentation  and  analysis 
of  accounting  information.  Preq:  ACCT  312  with 
a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  322  Accounting  Information  Systems 
3(3,0)  Study  of  computer-based  accounting 
systems  with  attention  to  systems  design,  applica- 
tion, internal  control,  auditing  the  system,  and 
system  security.  Preq:  CP  SC  220. 

ACCT  340  Internal  Auditing  Theory  3(3,0)  In- 
troduces students  to  internal  auditing  and  covers 
internal  auditing  standards,  ethics,  concepts,  audit 
techniques,  and  reporting  practices.  Enrollment 
priority  will  be  given  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted 60,  but  not  more  than  100,  credits.  Preq: 
ACCT  3 1 1  with  a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  391  Public  Accounting  Certificate  Pro- 
gram I  0(0,0)  Professional  interaction  in  public 
accounting.  Tracks  interaction  requirements  of 
the  Public  Accounting  Certificate  Program.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  junior  standing. 

ACCT  393  Managerial  Accounting  Certificate 
Program  I  0(0,0)  Professional  interaction 
in  managerial  accounting.  Tracks  interaction 
requirements  for  the  Managerial  Accounting 
Certificate  Program.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  Junior  Standing. 

ACCT  395  Internal  Auditing  Certificate  Program 
I  0(0,0)  Professional  interaction  in  internal 
auditing.  Tracks  interaction  requirements  of  the 
Internal  Auditing  Certificate  Program.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

ACCT  399  Internship  in  Accounting  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Faculty-supervised  accounting  internship 
designed  to  give  students  learning  opportunities 
that  support  their  classroom  experiences.  Re- 
quires a  minimum  of  six  full-time  weeks.  Course 
enrollment  and  internship  must  occur  in  the 
same  semester.  Simultaneous  credit  cannot  be 
received  for  another  internship  offering.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor. 


ACCT  404,  H404,  604  Individual  Taxation 

3(3,0)  Interpretation  of  Federal  income  tax  laws, 
regulations,  and  court  decisions  with  practice 
in  application  of  these  laws  to  the  returns  of 
individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations.  Preq: 
ACCT  311  with  a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  406  Business  Taxation  3(3,0)  Provides 
an  introduction  to  the  importance  of  taxation 
in  business  decision  making;  emphasizes  the 
interrelationship  of  taxes,  the  choice  of  business 
form,  and  various  business  transactions;  expo.ses 
students  to  the  breadth  of  business  decisions 
which  are  affected  by  the  Federal  Income  Tax. 
Preq:  ACCT  311  with  a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  408  Retirement  and  Estate  Planning 
3(3,0)  Provides  students  with  an  understanding 
of  the  tax  consequences  of  personal  financial, 
retirement,  and  estate  planning.  Subjects  covered 
include  the  basic  concepts  of  retirement,  gift,  in- 
come shifting,  and  estate  planning.  Preq:  ACCT 
404  with  a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  410  Budgeting  and  Executive  Control 
3(3,0)  Study  and  application  of  selected  tech- 
niques used  in  the  planning  and  control  functions 
of  business  organizations.  Preq:  ACCT  303  with 
a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  415  Auditing  3(3,0)  Professional  and  prac- 
tical auditing  theory.  Review  of  internal  controls, 
audit  procedures,  and  development  of  audit  pro- 
grams for  various  types  of  businesses;  consideration 
of  auditors'  profe.ssional  and  ethical  standards. 
Preq:  ACCT  3 1 1  and  322  with  a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  445  Internal  Auditing  Practice  3(3,0) 
Expands  students'  knowledge  of  internal  auditing 
practice,  including  operation  audits,  organization 
audits,  quality-control  audits,  and  organization 
theory.  Preq:  ACCT  340  with  a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  491  Public  Accounting  Certificate  Pro- 
gram II  0(0,0)  Public  accounting  service.  Tracks 
service  requirement  of  the  Public  Accounting 
Certificate  Program.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  Senior  standing. 

ACCT  493  Managerial  Accounting  Certificate 
Program  II  0(0,0)  Managerial  accounting  ser- 
vice. Tracks  service  requirement  of  the  Managerial 
Accounting  Certificate  Program.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

ACCT  495  Internal  Auditing  Certificate  Program 
II  0(0,0)  Internal  auditing  service.  Tracks  service 
requirement  of  the  Internal  Auditing  Certificate 
Program.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

Professor:  L.  S.  Young,  Chair;  Assistant  Professors: 
A.  P.  Bryant,  R.  T.  Childress,  M.  S.  Fisher 

A  S  109  Air  Force  Today  I  2(1,2)  Deals  with  Air 
Force  in  the  contemporary  world  through  a  study 
of  the  total  force  structure:  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive,  general  purpose,  and  aerospace  support. 
Leadership  laboratory  activities  include  drill  funda- 
mentals, customs,  and  courtesies  of  the  service. 

A  S  1 10  Air  Force  Today  II  2  ( 1,2)  Continuation 
of  A  S  109.  Leadership  laboratory  includes  drill, 
ceremonies,  and  an  introduction  to  Air  Force 
career  opportunities. 


A  S  209  Development  of  Air  Power  I  2(1,2) 
Study  of  the  development  of  air  pt)wcr  from  bal- 
loons and  dirigibles  through  the  peaceful  emplo\ 
ment  of  U.S.  air  power  in  relief  missions  and  ciMi 
action  programs  in  the  late  1960s  and  also  tlu 
air  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Leadership  laboratory 
provides  experience  in  guiding,  directing,  antl 
controlling  an  Air  Force  unit. 

A  S  210  Development  of  Air  Power  II  2(1,2) 
Continuation  of  A  S  209. 

A  S  308  Air  Force  Leadership  and  Management 
3(3,0)  Motivational  and  behavioral  processi.-, 
leadership,  communication,  and  group  dynamics 
are  covered  to  provide  a  foundation  for  develop- 
ment of  the  leader's  professional  skills  using  .An 
Force  examples  and  methods. 

A  S  309  Air  Force  Leadership  and  Management 

I  4(3,2)  Emphasizes  the  indiviJu  il  ,i-  i  hiih.ilm 
Individual  motivational  and  belli  I  I  il|  t'«  •  -r^, 
leadership,  communication,  and  ui'mp  Jmlhhk  s 
are  covered  to  provide  a  foundation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Air  Force  officer's  professional 
skills.  Students  prepare  individual  and  group 
presentations,  write  reports,  participate  in  group 
discussions,  seminars,  and  conferences. 

A  S  3 10  Air  Force  Leadership  and  Management 

II  4(3,2)  Continuation  of  A  S  309.  Uses  the 
basic  managerial  processes  involving  decision 
making,  utilization  of  analytical  aids  in  planning, 
organizing,  and  controlling  environment.  Actual 
case  studies  are  used  to  enhance  learning  and 
communication  processes. 

A  S  409  National  Security  Policy  1 4(3,2)  Analy- 
sis of  the  role  and  function  of  the  military  officer 
in  a  democratic  society  and  the  relationships 
involved  in  civil-military  interactions.  Students 
prepare  individual  and  group  presentations,  write 
reports,  and  participate  in  group  discussions. 

A  S  410  National  Security  Policy  II  4(3,2) 
Continuation  of  A  S  409.  Examines  the  environ- 
mental context  in  which  U.S.  defense  policy  is 
fiirmulated  and  implemented.  Emphasizes  initial 
commissioned  service  and  military  justice.  Stu- 
dents prepare  individual  and  group  presentations 
for  the  class,  write  reports,  and  participate  in  group 
discussions,  seminars,  and  conferences. 

AFRICAN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Associate  Professor:  A.  A.  Bartley 

A  A  S  301  Introduction  to  African  American 

Studies  3(3,0)  Study  of  African  American  ex- 
perience from  an  Afrocentric  perspective  from 
colonial  America  to  the  present. 
A  A  S  498,  698  Seminar  on  African  American 
Studies  3(3,0)  Research/writing  seminar  on  the 
African  American  experience.  Selected  topics 
and  themes  from  1900  to  present.  Preq:  A  A  S 
301,  HIST  31 1,312,  or  339. 


(!<ninc<  of  Instriicrion 


AGRICULTURAL  AND 
APPLIED  ECONOMICS 

/'.o/fSM.n:  n,  L.  B.irkL^,  M.  IX  ll.imniiy.  M  S 
Henry,  S.  E.  Miller.  J.  U.  O.  Ny.inlcori,  C.  M. 
SicvcrJcs,  W.  M.  Sm;.tlu-rs.  Jr.,  W.  M.  W.ir.Ui.  j. 
Wells;  AssDciaic  Projcssvrs:  M.  Espey,  S.  R.  Temple 
ton;  AssiswiU  Professor:  S.  R.  Teinpietoii 

AP  EC  102  South  Carolina  and  the  Global 
Economy  M^,0)  Explores  iii\porr:im  aspects  ot 
jjloKiii:;itioii.  ineiiules  the  role  of  ninrket-Kiseil 
systems,  traJe,  tiniintirtl  flows,  and  immifjratioti. 
rmpliasi:es  the  workl-wide  economic  intetira- 
tion  of  the  UniteJ  States,  ^'enerallv,  ami  South 
C'arolina  in  particular. 

AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics  3(},0) 
.Analytical  survey  of  the  various  suKlivisions  ol 
mncultural  economics,  including  fartn  (Uganiza- 
tion,  enterprise,  land  economics,  marketinfj, 
t.irm  prices,  governmental  farm  policies,  and 
the  relation  of  agriculture  to  the  national  and 
international  economy. 

AP  EC  20S  Agriculture  and  Society  3(3,0)  In 
trinluction  to  the  development  of  world  society 
focusing  on  food  productioii,  from  early  hunting 
and  gathering  to  modern  biotechnology.  C^)vers 
factors  driving  societal  growth  with  a  global  per- 
spective. Explores  systematic  impacts  of  growth 
m  techtiical  capacity  to  produce  agricultural 
products  on  farm  and  community  organization, 
industnalir.ition,  .ind  the  global  economy. 

AP  EC  257  Natural  Resources,  Environment, 
and  Economics  3(3,0)  Economic  principles  ap- 
plied to  resource  allocation  problems  related  to 
environmental  and  natural  resource  issues. 

AP  EC  302  Economics  of  Farm  Management 
3(3,0)  Economic  principles  underlying  the 
organization  and  operation  of  agricultural  firms 
and  related  business  enterprises.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  directed  to  management  aspects  of  the 
t.irm  as  a  production  unit.  Preq:  AP  EC  202  or 
ECe:)N2ll. 

AP  EC  308  Quantitative  Applied  Economics 
3(3,0)  Basic  quantitative  relationships  in  ap- 
plied economics  are  examined  and  interpreted. 
Emphasizes  the  mathematical  aspects  of  applied 
economics.  Microcomputer  software  is  utilized  for 
problem  soU  ing. 

AP  EC  309,  H309  Economics  of  Agricultural 
Marketing  3(3,0)  General  course  in  marketing 
agricultural  commodities  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  food  products.  Analyzes  efficiency  criteria, 
consumer  behavior,  market  organizations  and 
institutions,  and  marketing  functions.  Preq: 
A?  EC  201. 

AP  EC  313  Principles  of  Real  Estate  Appraisal 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  basic  principles  and  prii- 
cedures  of  real  estate  appraisal.  Topics  include 
the  real  estate  market,  principles  of  valuation, 
legal  concepts,  and  the  application  of  the  com- 
parable sales,  cost,  and  income  approaches  to 
re.il  estate  valuation.  Preq:  FIN  307  or  coiisent 


AP  EC  ilM  Agribusiness  Maii.igeiiunl  M  4.0) 
Siuily  of  the  principles  used  in  making  iiLiiiage- 
ment  decisions  and  the  application  of  these  prin- 
i  iplcs  in  agribusiness.  Emphasizes  the  application 
of  economics  to  the  solution  of  problems  facing 
managers  of  agricultural  supply  anil  marketing 
firms.  Preq:  APEt,'  k'^2  or  W). 

AP  EC  351  Principles  of  Advertising  1(^,0) 
Introiluction  to  the  various  functions  of  ailver- 
tising;  research  and  audience  analysis;  various 
media  formats;  planning,  research,  and  pnxluction 
necessary  to  create  an  advertising  campaign;  social 
effects,  economic  effects,  and  ethical  consider- 
ations ol  advertising. 

AP  EC  352  Public  Finance  3(3,0)  Principles  of 
financing  government,  sources  of  public  revenue, 
objects  of  public  expenditures,  problems  of  fis- 
cal administration,  and  the  application  of  fiscal 
policies  in  stabilizing  the  national  economv.  Preq: 
Junior  standing. 

AP  EC  (C  R  D.  HLTH)  361  Introduction  to 
Health  Care  Economics  3(3,0)  See  C  R  H  MA. 

AP  EC  402.  602  Production  Economics  3(3,0) 
Economic  analysis  of  agricultural  production 
involving  the  concept  of  the  farm  as  a  firm;  prin- 
ciples for  decision  making;  the  quantitative  nature 
and  use  of  production  and  cost  functions  and  the 
interrelations  and  applications  of  these  principles 
to  resource  allocation  in  farms  and  among  areas. 
Preq;  AP  EC  308,  ECON  314. 

AP  EC  403, 603  Land  Economics  3(  3,0)  Study  of 
the  characteristics  of  land  and  of  the  physical,  le- 
gal, social,  and  economic  principles  and  problems 
relating  to  the  control  and  use  of  land  resources. 
Preq:  AP  EC  202  or  ECON  200. 

AP  EC  409,  609  Commodity  Futures  Markets 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  economic  theory,  or- 
ganization, and  operating  principles  of  agricultural 
commodity  futures  markets  in  the  United  States. 
Emphasizes  speculating,  hedging,  and  investing 
in  agricultural  commodity  futures  contracts  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  agribusiness  entrepreneur. 
Prcc).  ArEC:202orEX:ON211. 

AP  EC  (C  R  D)  411,  611  Regional  Impact 
Analysis  3(3,0)  See  CR  0411. 

AP  EC  (C  R  D)  412,  612  Regional  Economic 
Development  Theory  and  Policy  3(3,0)  See 

c;Rn4i2. 

AP  EC  413.  613  Advanced  Real  Estate  Ap- 
praisal 3(3,0)  Topics  include  highest  and  best 
use  analysis,  data  collection,  and  analy.ses.  Stres.ses 
advanced  appraisal  procedures  for  income,  cost, 
and  comparable  sales  approach  to  real  estate 
valuation.  Covers  eminent  domain,  the  ap- 
pr;iisal  of  property  in  transition,  and  specialized 
property.  Preq:  AP  EC  313.  FIN  307.  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

AP  EC  420,  620  World  Agricultural  Trade 
3(3,0)  Review  of  practical  consideratiiMis  of 
agricultural  trade  and  trade  policy  analysis. 
Considers  the  role  of  international  institutions. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  concepts  of  agri- 
cultural trade,  analysis  of  trade  policies  of  major 
trading  partners/competitors,  and  export/import 
marketing  of  products.  Preq:  AP  EC  309,  ECON 
412,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


AP  EC  42  1,  62  1  (.l..b.ilj:..lion  UJ.O)  I  ii 
lizes  ba.sic  principles  of  inleriialioii.il  economics 
(comparative  advantage,  free  trade  versus  pro- 
tectionism, exchange  rate  determination,  etc.) 
to  analyze  the  contem|iorary  problems  and  issues 
of  the  world  economy.  Emphasizes  application 
of  economic  principles  lo  current  globalization 
trends.  Preq:  ECON  3IOor4l2  or4nor consent 
of  instructor. 

AP  EC  (CSENV)  426,  626  Cropping  Systems 
Analysis  3(2.2)  See  ( .SENV  426. 

AP  EC  43  3,  63  3  Agricultural  Law  and  Related 
Envir4)nmental  Issues  3(3,0)  Introduction  to 
agricultural  .iiul  .igricullural-related  environmen- 
tal legal  issues.  Topics  include  a  review  of  laws, 
agencies,  programs,  court  structure,  torts,  taxa- 
tion, biotechnology,  land  and  water  use.  regulated 
industry,  and  environment  liabilities  as  they  relate 
to  agriculture  and  natural  resources.  Preq:  LAW 
322  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AP  EC  452.  H452,  652  Agricultural  Policy 
3(3,0)  Review  of  public  agricultural  policy  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States  and  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  current  and  proposed  government  policies 
,ind  programs  affecting  the  agricultural  sector  of 
the  economy.  Includes  economic  coasiderations 
as  related  to  past  and  current  farm  price  and  in- 
come problems.  Preq:  AP  EC  302,  309. 

AP  EC  456,  H456,  656  Prices  3(3,0)  Review 
o(  the  basic  theory  of  price  under  competitive 
conditions  and  various  modifications;  nature, 
measurement,  and  causes  of  daily,  seasonal,  and 
cyclical  price  fluctuations;  geographical  price 
relationships;  nature,  function,  and  K'havior  of 
futures  markets;  government  price  programs.  Preq: 
AP  EC  308,  ECON  514,  EX  ST  462. 

AP  EC  457,  657  Natural  Resource  Economic 
Theory  and  Policy  3(3,0)  Focuses  on  analysis 
of  actual,  efficient,  and  sustainable  use  i^f  natural 
resources.  Topics  may  vary  but  include  land-use 
change  and  regulation,  water  use  and  market- 
ing, harvesting  trees  or  fish  on  farms,  harvesting 
and  developing  property  rights  to  open-access 
resources,  renewable  versus  nonrenewable  energy 
use,  and  sustaunable  development.  Preq:  MTHSC? 
102;C:Rn  557orEc:ON  514. 

AP  EC  458, 658  Economics  of  Risk  Management 
3(3,0)  Fcxuses  on  cost-benefit  analysis  of  risks, 
incorporation  of  economic  considerations  into 
risk  assessments,  and  micrticconomic  analysis  of 
activities,  insurance,  and  policies  that  reduce, 
mitigate,  or  increase  these  risks.  Po.ssible  topics 
include  climate  change,  wildland  fire,  erosion, 
pests  and  invasive  species,  pestilence,  fiHxJ  con- 
tamination, and  hurricanes.  Preq:  MTHSC"  102 
and  CRD  5S7orECON  514. 

AP  EC  460,  660  Agricultural  Finance  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  principles  and  technique  oi  fin.inc- 
ing  in  the  agricultural  sector.  Topics  include  the 
capital  situation  in  agriculture,  concepts  of  farm 
financial  management,  use  of  credit,  capital  mar- 
kets, lending  agencies,  and  estate  planning.  Preq: 
ACCT201,APEC202. 
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AP  EC  475,  675  Economics  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment  and  Policy  3(3,0)  Integrated  approach  to 
the  study  of  the  economics  of  wildlife.  Topics 
include  determination  of  market  and  nonmarket 
value,  single  and  multiple  species  management, 
enterprise  cost  and  returns,  marketing  wildlife, 
leasing  methods,  complementarity  and  competi- 
tiveness with  agricultural  and  forestry  enterprises, 
and  timher  and  crop  damage  ci)st  estimates  and 
control.  Preq:  AP  EC  202,  ECON  200,  FOR  W4, 
W  F  B  306,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AP  EC  490  Selected  Topics  1-15(0,2-30)  Study  of 
topics  in  applied  economics.  Topics  may  include 
classroom  and/or  field  experience  not  normally 
covered  in  other  classes.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AP  EC  (C  R  D)  491  Internship,  Agribusiness, 
and  Community  and  Rural  Development  1- 
6(0,2-12)  SccCRlM^'l. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Associate  Professors:  T.  R.  Dobbins,  P.  M.  Fravel,  D. 
R.  King,  C.  D.  White,  Sr. 

AG  ED  100  Orientation  and  Field  Experience 

1(0,2)  Supervised  observations  and  explanations 
of  vocational  agriculture  teaching  while  serving 
as  teacher  aides.  One  full  week  of  field  experience 
in  representative  high  schools  is  required. 

AG  ED  102  Agricultural  Education  Freshman 
Seminar  1(2,0)  Introduces  students  to  the  South 
Carolina  agriculture  education  structure  and  pro- 
vides opportunities  to  prepare  oral  presentations 
on  selected  agricultural  education  organizations. 
Assists  students  in  understanding  the  value  of 
professional  organizations  to  agriculture  educa- 
tion in  the  state  and  nation.  Preq:  Agricultural 
Education  major. 

AG  ED  103  Multiculturalism  in  Agricultural 
Education  3(3,0)  Studies  the  influence  of  vari- 
ous groups  and  their  contributions  to  agriculture. 
Includes  the  roles  of  women,  African-,  Hispanic-, 
Asian-,  Native,  and  European-Americans. 

AG  ED  200  Agricultural  Applications  of  Edu- 
cational Technology  3(2,2)  Overview  of  micro- 
computer hardware  and  software  encompassing 
word  processing,  spreadsheet,  utility,  Web  de- 
velopment, and  graphic  communications  in  an 
agricultural  context. 

AG  ED  201  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion 3(2,3)  Principles  of  education,  development 
of  agricultural  education,  and  an  introduction  to 
the  formulation  of  instructional  programs  for  the 
teaching  of  agricultural  courses. 

AG  ED  202  Agricultural  Education  Sophomore 
Seminar  1(2,0)  Instruction  on  how  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  student  record-keeping  system. 
Includes  integration  of  that  data  into  the  FFA 
Awards  program.  Allows  students  hands-on  expe- 
rience with  the  total  FFA  Awards  program  on  the 
state  and  national  level.  Preq:  AG  ED  102. 


AG  ED  203  Teaching  Agriscience  3(2,3)  In- 
tegrates biological  and  technt)logical  concepts 
appropriate  Im  IlmcIhii^  introductory  middle  or 
second;!]  \  m  luml  \v\\\  l'  uiisc^  m  agricultural  sci- 
ence. TopKv  e-iiiph,iM:c  disLipUnes,  theories,  and 
applications  in  modern  agricultural  production. 
Experiences  include  teaching  techniques,  materi- 
als, resources,  and  the  design  and  implementation 
of  new  activities  to  facilitate  teaching  agriscience. 
Preq:  BIOL  104. 

AG  ED  204  Applied  Agriculture  Calculations 
3(3,0)  Demonstrates  basic  mathematical  ap- 
plications in  crop  and  livestock  production  and 
agribusiness  and  financial  management.  These 
applications  aid  students  in  understanding  the 
mathematical  applications  needed  in  the  agri- 
culture field. 

AG  ED  302  Agricultural  Education  Junior 
Seminar  1(2,0)  Allows  students  the  opportunity 
to  prepare  and  deliver  information  on  Career 
Development  Events  (CDE)  and  to  understand 
fully  the  CDE  concepts.  Students  receive  much 
needed  hands-on  experience  at  the  state  and 
national  levels.  Preq:  AG  ED  202. 

AG  ED  303  Mechanical  Technology  for  Agri- 
culture Education  3(2,3)  Study  of  technical 
content  and  new  technology  utilized  in  agricul- 
ture mechanics.  Integrates  agriculture  mechanics 
topics  such  as  electrical  wiring  and  controls, 
green  industry  maintenance,  irrigation  systems, 
and  agriculture  construction.  Offers  a  delivery 
of  mechanics  instruction  In  the  classroom  and 
laboratory  setting. 

AG  ED  355  Team  and  Organizational  Leadership 
in  the  Food  and  Fiber  System  3(3,0)  Principles 
and  practices  in  planning,  developing,  conduct- 
ing, and  evaluating  leadership  programs  for  agri- 
cultural groups.  Focuses  on  helping  students  better 
understand  themselves  and  others;  improving 
group  communications;  becoming  effective  lead- 
ers and  members  of  groups;  improving  leadership 
and  personal  development  skills;  assessing  leader- 
ship situations,  determining  and  administering 
appropriate  leadership  strategies. 

AG  ED  400  Supervised  Field  Experience  II 
1(0,3)  Special  emphasis  Is  placed  on  enhancing 
existing  knowledge  and  experiences  of  the  stu- 
dents. Primary  focus  is  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  student  teaching  center  well  in  advance 
of  the  customary  twelve-week  directed  teaching 
experience. 

AG  ED  401,  601  Instructional  Methods  in 
Agricultural  Education  3(2,3)  Appropriate 
methods  of  teaching  vocational  agriculture  in 
high  schools.  Includes  procedures  for  organizing 
teaching  programs,  teaching  high  school  students, 
and  directing  FFA  activities. 

AG  ED  402  Agricultural  Education  Senior  Semi- 
nar 1(2,0)  Provides  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
and  deliver  information  on  continuing  adult 
education.  Assists  students  in  fully  understand- 
ing the  adult  education  component  of  the  total 
Secondary  Agriculture  Education  Program.  Preq: 
AG  ED  302. 


AG  ED  403,  603  Principles  of  Adult/Extension 
Education  3(3,0)  Overview  of  adult/extension 
education  and  adult  learning.  Selection  of  aduli 
education  providers  is  reviewed  with  emphasis 
on  extension.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

AG  ED  404  Biotechnology  in  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation 3(2,3)  Mulridlsclpllnary  introduction  to 
theories  and  applications  of  biotechnology  in 
agriculture  and  high  schot)l  agricultural  educa- 
tion. Topics  include  common  techniques  used  In 
modern  biotechnology,  examples  of  their  applica- 
tions, and  social  considerations  that  impact  the 
use  of  biotechnology  in  agricultural  re.search  and 
development.  Laboratories  Illustrate  principles 
covered  In  lecture.  Preq:  BIOL  104. 

AG  ED  406  Directed  Teaching  12(0,36)  Guided 
participation  in  the  professional  responsibilities 
of  a  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  including 
intensive  study  of  the  problems  encountered 
and  competencies  developed.  Twelve  weeks  of 
directed  teaching  in  selected  schools  are  required. 
Precj:  AGED400,  401. 

AG  ED  407  Internship  in  Extension  and  Lead- 
ership Education  6-12(0,18-36)  Internship 
placements  may  include  county  extension  offices 
and  other  appropriate  extension  units.  Six  weeks 
of  supervised  experience  must  be  completed  for 
six  hours  of  credit.  Twelve  weeks  of  supervised 
experience  must  be  completed  for  12  hours  of 
credit.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  12 
credits.  Preq:  AG  ED  400,  401,  Senior  standing, 
and  consent  of  Instructor. 

AG  ED  409,  609  Agriscience  Institute:  Ap- 
plications of  Agriscience  to  the  Secondary 
Curriculum  3(2,2)  Designed  for  pre-service  and 
In-service  agricultural  educators  or  secondary- 
level  counselors.  Surveys  current  developments  in 
agriscience  with  an  emphasis  on  modem  practices, 
current  job  opportunities,  and  meeting  state  and 
national  science  and  math  education  standards 
through  agricultural  instruction.  Students  con- 
struct lesson  plans  and  career  planning  modules 
for  high  school.  Preq:  AG  ED  102. 

AG  ED  412  Senior  Agriculture  Leadership 
Seminar  1  ( 1 ,0)  Emphasizes  leadership  techniques 
and  policies  that  affect  agriculture.  Students 
conduct  research  and  make  presentations  on 
issues  which  influence  agriculture  policy.  Preq: 
AP  EC  202,  302. 

AG  ED  415, 615  Leadership  of  Volunteers  3(3,0) 
Provides  an  overview  of  volunteer  management. 
Examines  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities 
required  of  professional  managers  to  involve  vol- 
unteers effectively  in  the  work  of  organizations. 

AG  ED  4 1 6, 6 1 6  Ethics  and  Issues  in  Agriculture 
and  the  Food  and  Fiber  System  3(3,0)  Explores 
ethical  theories,  concepts  of  critical  thinking, 
and  major  ethical  issues  in  American  agriculture. 
The  major  social,  political,  economic,  and  ethical 
issues  that  arise  in  connection  to  the  "food  and 
fiber  system"  are  examined  and  piitential  solutions 
considered. 

AG  ED  423,  623  Curriculum  2(2,0)  Curriculum 
goals  and  related  planning  for  career  and  continu- 
ing education  programs. 


iirsfs  lit  ln^(^Kltllll 


At .  11)  42S,  625  TiiK-hinu  Anricultur.il  Mivhan- 
ics  2(  1 ,3)  L)rjjaiii:iii>i  coiirM.'  coniciu,  couJuciimh 
iind  nianiiyinK  an  agricultural  incchanics  labora- 
tory, shop  safety,  inicrotcacliinj;  JcMiionstratiims 
ot  psytliomotor  skilU,  .iikI  iikiIukIs  ot  leaching 
iiianipul.itivc  .ibiliiics. 

AG  ED  428,  628  Special  Studies  in  Auricultural 
Education  1.3{  1-3,0)  SnulenisstuJv,  iiuiivKlu.il- 
ly  or  collectively,  selected  topics  ,md/or  prohlcnis 
in  agricultural  educatii)n  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  the  clientele  enrolled.  May  he  repeated 
for  a  maximum  ot  six  credits. 

AG  ED  431,  631  Methods  in  Environmental 
Education  3(3,0)  Study  of  various  techniques 
appropriate  for  teachii^n  environmental  educa- 
tion. Instruction  isapplicahle  to  elementary,  hijjh 
school,  and  adult-le\el  te.ichers.  C^tlereJ  simiiner 
session  oiilv. 

AG  ED  440,  640  Program  Development  in 
Adult/Extension  Education  3(3,0)  Principles, 
theorv,  and  practice  in  planning  and  conducting 
educational  programs  in  adult/extension  settings. 
Prt'cj;  Junior  st.inding  or  consent  ot  iiistructor. 

AG  ED  450  Modern  Topics  and  Issues  3(3,0) 
Students  select  a  major  area  of  concern  to  teach- 
ers of  agriculture  and  county  agents  for  intensive 
study  at  least  one  semester  prior  to  offering  the 
course.  Team  teaching  with  faculty  from  other  de- 
partments in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry, 
and  Life  Sciences  is  utilized  when  feasible.  Preq: 
Senior  standing  or  relevant  experience. 

AG  ED  (ED  F,  THRD)  480,  680  Educa- 
tional Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(2,2) 
See  ED  F  480. 

AG  ED  (ED  F,  THRD)  482,  682  Advanced 
Educational  Applications  of  Microcomputers 
3(2,2)  See  E1^F4S:. 

AGRICULTURAL 
MECHANIZATION 

Frojessors:  W.  H.  Allen,  L'.hatr.  D.  E.  Brune,  J.  A. 
Collier.  R.  B.  l\M.  Y.  j.  Han;  Assisumi  Prnjcssor: 
T.  O.  Owiiio 

AG  M  101  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Mecha- 
nization and  Business  1(0,3)  Introduces  the 
Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business  pro- 
gram. Gives  an  overview  of  the  curriculum  and 
explains  the  opportunities  for  extracurricular 
activities.  Covers  long-term  interaction  between 
the  department  and  alumni. 

AG  M  205  Principles  of  Fabrication  3(2,3)  Prin- 
ciples, techniques,  and  methods  in  the  selectiim, 
proper  use,  and  maintenance  of  hand  and  power 
tools.  Principal  topics  include  welding,  tool  fit- 
ting, metalworking,  woodworking,  finishing  and 
preserving,  and  heat  treatment. 

AG  M  206  Machinery  Management  3(2,3)  Teach- 
es agriculture  students  to  apply  physical  principles 
and  sound  reasoning  to  the  mechanization  of 
modem  agricultural  production  and  processing 
enterprises.  Stresses  planning  efficient  operational 
systems  ,ind  wise  selection  iit  equipment,  based  on 
function  and  economic  suitability.  Preq:  MTHSC 
105,  PHYS  207  or  consent  o(  instructor. 


AC;  M  221  Surveying:  Earthwork  and  Area 
Measurements  2(  1,3)  Fiindament.ilsot  sur\eymg 
rel.itne  toe.irthwork  and  land  area  measurements 
including  linear  measurements,  leveling,  angular 
measurements,  and  computations.  Levels  and 
total  stations  are  u.sed  with  an  introduction  to 
CjPS.  Preq  MTHSC:  102  or  106  or  consent  ol 
instructor. 

AG  M  301  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  2(2,0) 
Water  management  in  agriculture  is  studied  by 
applying  principles  of  mathematics,  fluid  flow, 
hydrology,  and  soils  as  related  to  soil-water- 
vegetation  complexes  in  erosion  control,  water 
conservation,  drainage,  and  irrigation. 

AG  M  303  Calculations  for  Mechanized  Agricul- 
ture 3(2,3)  Enhances  students'  ability  to  aiialyre 
and  .solve  a  wide  range  of  problems  requiring 
engineering  technology.  Laboratory  periods 
introduce  students  to  microcomputer  hardware. 
Basic  programming  and  typical  applications  to 
agricultural  mechanization  problems  are  included. 
Prcq:  PHYS  200,  207,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AG  M  37 1  Agricultural  Mechanization  Practicum 
1-3  Preplanned  internship  with  an  approved 
employer  involved  in  agricultural  technical  or 
business  endeavors.  A  minimim  1  30  hours  of 
supervised  responsibility  are  required  per  credit 
hour.  A  work  journal,  written/oral  reports,  com- 
pany consent  and  evaluation  must  be  on  tile.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing 
and  consent  of  department. 

AG  M  402,  602  Drainage,  Irrigation,  and  Waste 
Management  3(2,3)  Uses  basic  soil-water- 
plant  relationships  to  determine  the  need  hn 
,ind  methods  of  irrigation,  drainage,  and  waste 
management.  Topics  include  irrigation  methods, 
drainage  needs,  drainage  methods,  and  waste- 
treatment  methods. 

AG  M  405,  605  Agricultural  Structures  and 
Environmental  Control  3(2,3)  Technical 
considerations  ot  buildings  used  tor  agriculture 
with  emphasis  tm  structural  materials,  structural 
.idequacy,  environmental  control,  and  indoor  air 
quality.  Preq:  AG  M  221,  303,  PHYS  200. 

AG  M  406,  606  Mechanical  and  Hydraulic  Sys- 
tems 3(2,3)  Study  of  power  transmission  systems 
tor  agricultural  prt)duction  with  emphasis  on 
mobile  equipment.  Characteristics,  requirements, 
and  design  of  both  V-belt  drive  and  roller-chain 
drives  are  presented.  Emphasizes  hydraulic  power 
transmission  systems,  including  pumps,  actuators, 
control  devices,  and  hydraulic  circuitry.  Preq: 
AG  M  206,  PHYS  200  or  207,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

AG  M  408  Equipment  Sales  and  Service  3(3,0) 
Agricultural  equipment  sales  and  service  tech- 
niques, inventory,  and  accounting  procedures 
followed  by  the  farm  machiner>-  industry-. 

AG  M  4 1 0, 6 1 0  Precision  Agriculture  Technology 
3(2,3)  Includes  principles  and  hands-on  applica- 
tion of  technologies  supporting  precision  agri- 
culture. Topics  include  global  positioning  system 
(GPS),  geographic  information  system  software, 
variable  rate  technologies,  collection  of  spatial 
data,  automated  guidance  of  equipment,  spatial 
data  mapping  and  analysis,  remote  sensing,  and 
economic  considerations.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 


A(.  .M  452.  652  Moh.k-  Power  i(2.))  Study  ot 
ir.ictor.s  with  emph.isis  on  internal  coinbuMion 
engines  and  supptirt  systems  neccs.s;ir>  tor  their 
proper  functioning.  Als»>  considers  application 
of  power,  m.imtenance,  adjustment,  and  gen- 
eral repair.  Preq:  PHYS  200,  207.  or  coasent  ol 
instructor. 

AG  M  460,  660  Electrical  Systems  3(2,3)  Stu- 
dents in  agriculture  and  related  curricula  study 
electric  and  other  utilities  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  home.  Emphasizes  selection,  installation,  and 
maintenance  of  wiring  systems,  lighting  systems, 
motors,  controls,  water  systems,  and  w;iste  disposiil 
systems.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

AG  M  472  Capstone  3(2,3)  Covers  profcssitmal 
conduct,  ethics,  oral  and  written  communication, 
and  financial  matters.  Each  student  completes  a 
comprehensive  pn>ject  on  a  technical  subject. 
The  results  are  given  in  a  written  report  and 
oral  presentation.  Students  use  digital  p(.)rtfolio 
technology  to  a.ssess  their  education. 

AG  M  473  Special  Topics  in  Agricultural  Mecha- 
nization 1-3(1-3,0)  Comprehensive  study  and 
application  of  new  technologies  and  methods 
not  covered  in  existing  courses.  Emphasizes  in- 
dependent study  using  innovative  approaches  to 
problem  solving.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

AGRICULTURE 

Professors:  L.  L.  Bauer,  H.  E.  Lmvill,  V.  L.  Quisen- 
berry,  P.  A.  Skewes;  Associate  Professor:  W.  C. 
Stringer 

AGRIC  104,  HI 04  Introduction  to  Plant  Sci- 
ences 3(3,0)  Fundamental  course  in  plant  sci- 
ences, including  agronomic  and  horticultural 
crops  of  the  major  agricultural  areas  of  the  world 
and  emphasizing  the  crops  of  South  Carolina. 

AGRIC  (EN  SP)  315,  H315  Environment  and 
Agriculture  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  interrehition- 
ships  ot  the  environment  and  current  agriculture 
and  agricultural  practices  to  include  both  the 
environmental  impacts  ot  agriculture  and  the  role 
of  agriculture  in  conservation  and  improving  the 
environment.  Prctj.  Sophomore  standing  and  two 
semesters  of  biology  or  chemistry. 

AGRIC  355  Team  and  Organizational  Leadership 
in  Food  and  Fiber  System  3(3,0)  Principles  .ind 
practices  in  planning,  developing,  conducting, 
and  evaluating  leadership  programs  for  agricul- 
tural groups.  Focuses  on  helping  students  better 
understand  themselves  and  others,  improving 
group  communications;  becoming  effective  lead- 
ers and  members  of  groups;  improving  leadership 
and  personal  development  skills,  assessing  leader- 
ship situations,  determining  and  administering 
appropriate  leadership  strategies. 

AGRIC  412  Senior  Agriculture  Leadership 
Seminar  1  ( 1 ,0)  Emphasizes  leadership  techniques 
and  policies  that  affect  agriculture.  Students 
conduct  research  and  make  presentatii>ns  on 
issues  which  influence  agricultural  policy.  Preq: 
AP  EC  202.  302. 


]j; 


AGRIC  416  Ethics  and  Issues  in  Agriculture  and 
the  Food  and  Fiber  System  3(3,0)  Explores  etliical 
theories,  concepts  of  critical  thinking,  and  major 
ethical  issues  in  American  agriculture.  Examines 
the  major  social,  political,  economic,  and  ethical 
issues  that  arise  in  connection  to  the  "food  and  fiber 
system"  and  considers  potential  solutions. 

AGRIC  440,  640  Microclimatology  3(3,0)  Study 
of  energy  balance  in  earth's  atmosphere  and  soil: 
.solar  and  thermal  radiation,  air  and  soil  tempera- 
ture, humidity,  evaporation  and  the  hydrologic 
cycle,  wind  fields.  Examines  weather  variables  to 
describe  microclimates  and  the  energy  balance 
of  plants,  animals,  and  insects;  modification  ot 
microclimates;  and  rural  and  urban  climates.  Preq: 
PHYS  240  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor; 
second  semester  Junior  standing. 

AGRIC  H491  Senior  Honors  Research  3(1,6) 
Senior  division  honors  research  in  an  agricultural 
sciences  curriculum.  In  consultation  with  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  professor,  students  select 
a  research  topic,  conduct  experiments,  record 
data,  and  make  oral  presentations  of  results  to 
the  College  Honors  Program  Committee.  Open 
to  approved  Honors  Program  students  only. 

AGRIC  H492  Senior  Honors  Research  3(1,6) 
Continuation  ot  AGRIC  H491.  Senior  division 
honors  research  in  an  agricultural  sciences  curric- 
ulum. Upon  termination  of  the  research  project, 
students  submit  formal  written  reports  and  make 
final  oral  presentations  of  results  to  the  College 
Honors  Program  Committee.  Professor-student 
discussions  of  additional  topics  are  arranged. 

AGRICULTURE,  FORESTRY, 
AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 

AFLS  191  Directed  Research  1-3(0,3-9)  Research 

projects,  supervised  by  faculty  in  the  College  ot 
Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences  introduc- 
ing research  methods.  Restricted  to  outstanding 
high  school  students,  .selected  using  Governor's 
School  for  Science  and  Mathematics  ranking 
criteria.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  Preq:  Entering  high  school  junior  or  senior 
status  and  consent  of  faculty  research  supervisor 
and  department  in  which  research  is  conducted. 

AMERICAN  SIGN  LANGUAGE 

Associate  ProfesMr:  W.  A.  Brant;  Lecturer:  B.  D. 
Jordan 

A  S  L  101  American  Sign  Language  I  4(3,1) 

Introduction  to  the  basics  of  American  Sign 
Language,  its  history,  and  culture.  Visual-gestural 
communication  techniques  are  used. 

A  S  L  102  American  Sign  Language  I  4(3,1) 
Continuation  of  A  S  L  101  and  culture  to  develop 
further  communicative  competencies.  Proficiency 
oriented  with  the  use  of  visual-gestural  com- 
munication skills.  Preq;  A  S  L  101  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

A  S  L  201  American  Sign  Language  11  3(3,0) 
Continuation  t)t  A  S  L  102.  Covers  additional  vo- 
cabulary, sentences,  and  grammar  structures.  Main 
focus  is  on  conversational  and  receptive  skills  as 
well  as  a  better  understanding  of  Deaf  culture. 
Preq:  A  S  L  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 


A  S  L  202  American  Sign  Language  II  3(3,0) 
Contmuation  of  A  S  L  201,  concentrating  on 
intermediate  conversational  and  discourse  skills 
using  American  Sign  Language,  more  complex 
American  Sign  Language  grammar,  reading 
comprehension,  and  composition  of  short  stories, 
narratives,  and  dialogues  with  an  emphasis  on 
topics  related  to  the  Deaf  community.  Class  is 
conducted  totally  in  American  Sign  Language 
using  visual-gestural  communicative  techniques. 
Preq:  A  S  L  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  S  L  301  Advanced  American  Sign  Language 

I  3(3,0)  Focuses  on  American  Sign  Language 
fluency,  vocabulary  development,  grammatical 
structures  of  American  Sign  Language,  use  of 
classifiers,  conversational  skills,  translating  writ- 
ten texts  into  American  Sign  Language,  and  vice 
versa.  Emphasis  is  on  making  formal  presentations 
in  American  Sign  Language.  Preq:  A  S  L  202  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

A  S  L  302  Advanced  American  Sign  Language 

II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  A  S  L  301.  Focuses 
on  American  Sign  Language  fluency,  vocabulary 
development,  grammatical  structures  of  American 
Sign  Language,  use  of  classifiers,  conversational 
skills,  translating  written  texts  into  American 
Sign  Language,  and  vice  versa.  Emphasis  is 
on  making  formal  presentations  in  American 
Sign  Language.  Preq:  A  S  L  301  t)r  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  S  L  305  Deaf  Studies  in  the  United  States 
3(3,0)  In-depth  look  into  language,  culture, 
and  daily  lives  of  approximately  one  million 
people  who  use  American  Sign  Language  as  their 
primary  language.  Traces  the  roots  of  American 
Sign  Language  from  pre-revolutionary  times  to 
current  science  and  knowledge  and  how  it  ap- 
plies to  professional  fields.  Taught  in  American 
Sign  Language.  Preq:  A  S  L  202  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  S  L  401  Discourse  in  American  Sign  Language 
I  3(3,0)  Designed  for  advanced-level  students 
in  American  Sign  Language.  Primary  goal  is  to 
further  develop  students'  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  American  Sign  Language  by  in- 
corporating in-depth  analysis  of  American  Sign 
Language's  historical  development,  linguistic 
structures,  syntax,  grammar,  and  pragmatics.  Preq: 
A  S  L  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  S  L  402  Discourse  in  American  Sign  Lan- 
guage II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  American 
Sign  Language  401.  Primary  goal  is  to  further 
develop  students'  understanding  and  knowledge 
of  American  Sign  Language  by  incorporating 
analysis  of  time  concepts,  variations  due  to  region 
and  ethnicity,  pluralization,  classifiers,  locatives, 
temporal  aspects,  and  pronoun  usage  in  Ameri- 
can Sign  Language.  Preq:  A  S  L  401  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

A  S  L  460  Deaf  Literature  and  Folklore  3(3,0) 
Designed  for  advanced-level  students  in  Ameri- 
can Sign  Language.  Primary  goal  is  to  further 
develop  students'  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  Deaf  literature,  folklore,  and  the  community  at 
large.  Includes  introductions  to  deaf  authors,  liter- 
ary works,  plays,  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture. 
Preq:  A  S  L  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ANIMAL  AND  VETERINARY 
SCIENCES 

Professors:  J.  A.  Bertrand,  G.  P  Birrenkott,  Jr.,  A.  B. 
Bodine  II,  Chair;  T.  Gimenez,  A.  K.  Greene,  T  C. 
Jenkins,  D.  V.  Maurice,  T.  R.  Scott,  P.  A.  Skewes; 
Associate  Professor:  M.  A.  Hall;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors: S.  E.  Ellis,  J.  R.  Gibbons;  Lecturer:  B.  G.  Bolt; 
Instructor:  K.  L.  Vernon;  Adjunct  Professors:  W.  R. 
Boone,  R.  H.  Bruner,  P  G.  Parnell,  B.  H.  Parr,  G. 
G.  Pearl,  D.  L.  Wicker;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor: 
11.  L.  Higdon  111;  Adjunct  Assistant  Professors:  Z.  G. 
Seydim.J.TWyffels 

AVS  100  Orientation  to  Animal,  Dairy,  and 
Veterinary  Sciences  1(2,0)  StLidy  of  the  role  ot 
animal  agriculture  in  the  world  today  with  em- 
phasis on  supply  and  demand  of  end  products  and 
careers  available  in  the  animal  industry. 

AVS  101  Dairy  Foods  1(1,0)  Production  aspects 
of  dairy  foods  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer 
including  such  products  as  ice  cream,  yogurt,  and 
various  cheeses;  the  use  of  these  foods  for  nutrition 
and  pleasure.  Students  who  have  received  credit 
for  AVS  430  will  not  be  allowed  to  enroll  in  or 
receive  credit  for  AVS  101. 

AVS  102  Mammalian  Reproduction  1(1,0) 
Physiology  and  endocrinology  of  the  reproductive 
processes  in  male  and  feinale  mammals  with  em- 
phasis on  farm  animals.  Contnjl  of  reproductive 
cycles,  diseases,  sexuality,  and  effects  of  drugs  on 
reproduction  are  discussed. 

AVS  108  Animal  and  Dairy  Science  Techniques 
1(0,2)  Basic  principles  in  handling  of  livestock 
and  techniques  of  animal  industries  are  discussed. 
Basics  of  animal  anatomy  and  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities used  in  animal  production  are  presented. 

AVS  110  Avian  Pets— Biology  and  Owner  Re- 
sponsibilities 1(1,0)  Systematic  coverage  of  the 
many  types  of  birds  that  humans  keep  as  social 
companions.  Nutrition,  environmental  consider- 
ations, reproductive  habits,  health,  and  legal  and 
economic  aspects  of  these  pets  are  considered. 

AVS  120  Poultry  Techniques  1(0,2)  Basic  prin- 
ciples in  the  handling  and  production  of  poultry 
are  discussed  and  demonstrated.  Students  receive 
hands-on  experience  and  visit  commercial  opera- 
tions to  view  equipment,  facilities,  and  production 
techniques.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  150  Introduction  to  Animal  Science  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  animal  industries  and  their  role  in  soci- 
ety. Examines  the  relationship  between  man  and 
animals  in  both  a  current  and  historical  context. 

AVS  151  Introduction  to  Animal  Science  Labo- 
ratory 1(0,2)  Examines  the  basic  principles  in 
the  handling  of  livestock  and  techniques  of  farm 
animal  production  as  well  as  orientation  to  animal 
production  units.  Coreq:  AVS  1 50. 

AVS  200  Beef  Cattle  Techniques  2(1,2)  Examines 
the  basic  principles  in  the  techniques  and  man- 
agement associated  with  production  of  both  beef 
cattle  and  sheep.  Coreq:  AVS  150,  151. 

AVS  201  Poultry  Techniques  2(1,2)  Basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  production  of  poultry  are  discus.sed 
and  demonstrated.  Students  receive  hands-on 
experience  in  the  production  and  processing  of 
poultry.  Preq:  AVS  151. 
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AVS  202  lntR)ductorv  Aniniiil  Sciciuis  4(4,0) 
Systematic  cuvcr.itic  ol  tlic  h.iMc  pniKipIo  m- 
\olvcd  in  hrcctiinti,  focJin«,  inanaKCim-nt,  anJ 
prcxiuct  inarketiriK  in  hccf  anj  dairy  cattle,  swine, 
sheep,  goiU,  hi)rse,  and  poultry  operations.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  received  credit  tor 
AClRICkM. 

AVS  203  Dairy  Science  Techniques  2(1.2)  In 
troduction  to  d.iiry  production  and  processing;. 
Lahoratories  include  hands-on  opportunities  for 
tnanageinent  of  dairy  cattle,  quality  control  of 
milk,  and  processing  ot  milk  and  dairv  products. 
/Vc/:  AVS  151. 

AVS  204  Horse  Care  Techniques  2(1.2)  Basic 
principles  ot  equii^e  behavior,  handling,  and 
management  are  discussed  and  demonstrated. 
Students  receive  hands-on  experience  with  vari- 
ous management  techniques  including  handling 
and  all  aspects  of  health  care. 

AVS  205  Horsemanship  1  2(0,4)  Designed  for 
beginner  to  intermediate  riders.  The  mechanics 
of  safety,  longeing,  basic  position,  cues,  and  rider's 
aids  for  both  western  and  English  disciplines  are 
covered.  Preq:  AVS  151. 

AVS  206  Swine  Techniques  2(1,2)  Examines  the 
Kisic  principles  in  the  techniques  and  manage- 
ment associated  witin  production  ot  swine.  Prcq: 
AVS  150,  151. 

AVS  207  Horsemanship  II  2(0,4)  LX^signed  fi>r 
intermediate  to  advanced  riders  to  enhance  basic 
horsemanship  and  develop  specific  skills  for  ad- 
\  anced  maneuvers  in  both  western  and  English 
disciplines.  Students  concentrate  on  individual 
work  and  establish  tine.sse  and  subtlety  of  aids. 
Training  and  artificial  aids  are  discussed  and/or 
implemented  in  riding  sessions.  Preq:  AVS  205 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  208  Techniques  of  Teaching  Horsemanship 
3(2,2)  Discusses  teaching  techniques  and  theory 
and  handling  of  large  mounted  groups.  Trains  be- 
ginner through  advanced  levels.  Preq:  AVS  205. 

AVS  210  Animal  Science  Techniques  1(0,2)  Dis- 
cusses livestock  handling  techniques  used  in  the 
animal  industry.  Emph.isi:cs  principles  ot  animal 
care  and  management  tor  livestock  production. 
Preq:  AVS  108. 

AVS  260  Sophomore  Internship  1-12(0,3-36) 
Off-campus,  preplanned,  supervised  educational 
experience  in  a  work  environment  related  to  ani- 
mal/veterinary sciences.  Students  submit  periodic 
written  reports  and  a  final  written  report.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Pvci;.  Sophomore  standing 
in  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

AVS  301  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Domes- 
tic Animals  4(3.3)  Physiology  and  associated 
anatomy  of  the  body  systems,  including  nervous, 
skeletal,  muscular,  respiratory,  digestive,  circula- 
tory, urinary,  reproductive,  and  endcKtine  systems. 
Designed  primarily  for  students  in  Animal  anil 
Veterinary  Sciences.  Preq:  BIOL  104  i>r  1 1 1. 
AVS  302  Livestock  Selection  and  Evaluation 
I  2(1,2)  Selection  and  evaluation  of  the  meat 
species  of  livestock  with  application  of  theory 
applied  in  multiple  field  exercises. 


A\S  iOJ  Livestock  Sikvtion  .uul  lv..lii.iliun  II 
2(1.2)  Selection  and  ev.ilu.ilionol  the  iiie.il  >|ic- 
ciesof  livestock  with  apjilication  of  theory  applied 
m  multiple  field  exercises.  AVS  W2. 

AVS  (FD  SO  304  Evaluation  of  Dairy  Products 
2(1,2)  Emphasizes  sensory  evaluation  of  ilairy 
products.  Discusses  basic  principles  of  organolep- 
tic evaluation,  fundamental  rules  for  scoring  and 
grading  dairy  products;  evaluation  of  all  classes 
of  dairy  products  based  on  established  grades  and 
sci>re  cards. 

AVS  305  Meat  Grading  and  Selection  2(1,2) 
C'lassification,  grading,  and  selection  of  beet, 
lamb,  and  pork  carcasses  and  wholesale  cuts  and 
factors  influencing  quality  and  value  are  studied. 
Students  are  eligible  to  compete  in  intercollegiate 
meat-judging  contests. 

AVS  309  Principles  of  Equine  Evaluation  2(0,4) 
Discusses  the  selection  and  evaluation  of  equines 
for  various  disciplines.  Emphasizes  current  industry 
standards  with  regard  to  "torm  to  function."  Stu- 
dents place  classes  of  four  horses  and  develop  oral 
reasons  to  defend  their  placing.  Opportunities  for 
competitive  horse  judging  teams  are  available. 

AVS  310  Animal  Health  3(3,0)  Discusses  basic 
principles  of  animal  health.  Emphasizes  disease 
prevention  in  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  goats, 
horses,  poultry,  and  swine.  Tlie  most  commt)n  and 
important  diseases  and  zoonosis  of  farm  animals 
are  explained.  Preq:  AVS  1 50. 

AVS  3 1 1  Dairy  Cattle  Selection  2(1,2)  Daii^  selec- 
tion and  evaluation  methods  are  studied  including 
evaluation  according  to  the  Purebred  Dair>-  Cattle 
Association  scorecard,  linear  evaluation,  pedigrees, 
and  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  As.scx:iation  records. 
Emphasizes  presentation  of  oral  reasons. 

AVS  312  Forages  and  Grazing  Systems  3(2,2)  Fa- 
miliarizes students  with  the  interactit)n  of  forage 
plants  and  grazing  animals.  Practical  application 
of  theory  is  applied  to  management  issues  as  it 
relates  to  the  relationship  between  plants  and 
animals.  Preq:  AVS  150,  BIOL  103  or  11 1. 

AVS  315  Animal  Welfare  3(3,0)  Discussion  of 
past,  present,  and  future  human/animal  interac- 
tion. Topics  include  wild  animals,  domestication, 
animal  welfare  organizations,  animal  rights  orga- 
nizations, welfare  assessment,  animal  agriculture, 
animal  research,  and  other  current  topics.  Preq: 
Junior  standing. 

AVS  320  Veterinary  and  Medical  Terminology 
2(2,0)  Promotes  students'  understanding  and 
use  of  basic  scientific  and  medical  terminology 
and  concepts,  especially  those  of  basic  science, 
biology,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  medicine. 
Preci;  BIOL  104. 

AVS  323  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products  Evalu- 
ation 2(0,4)  Selection  of  layers,  broilers,  and 
turkeys.  Grading  of  poultry  products  according  to 
USDA  grade  standards  is  also  studied.  Students 
are  eligible  to  compete  in  intercollegiate  poultry 
judging  contests.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  four  credits. 

AVS  330  Animal  Pathology  3(3,0)  Acquaints 
students  with  animal  pathology  including  cell 
injury,  inflammation,  neoplasia,  immunologic 
disease,  and  pathology  of  various  organ  systems. 
Preq:  AVS  301. 


A\S  55  i  .Me.ils  lil.O)  Muds  ..(  llu-  lIkiiik.iI 
■iiid  physical  coiii|V)siiion  of  meal,  meat  hygiene, 
nutritive  value,  curing,  freezing,  and  meat  by- 
products. Preq:  AVS  lOS,  202. 

AVS  354  Meats  Laboratory  1  (0,3)  Selection  and 
grading  ol  meal  animals  and  carcasses.  Includes 
practical  work  in  slaughtering  of  animals  and 
in  the  cutting,  curing,  and  freezing  of  meats. 
Emphasizes  the  identification  of  wholesale  and 
retail  cuts.  ;'re<).  AVS  108,202. 

AVS  360  Advanced  Internship  1-12(0,3-36) 
Off-campus,  preplanned,  reviewed,  approved, 
and  supervised  educational  experience  in  an  area 
related  to  animal  and  veterinary  sciences.  Based 
on  a  multifaceted  work  experience  in  a  highly 
structured  professional  environment.  Students 
submit  periodic  written  reports  and  a  final  writ- 
ten and  oral  report.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Animal  and  Veterinan 
Sciences  and  consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  370,  H370  Principles  of  Animal  Nutri- 
tion 3(3,0)  Familiarizes  students  with  nutrients 
and  feeds  used  in  livestixk  and  .specialty  animal 
production.  Methods  of  evaluating  common 
feed-stuffs  are  covered  along  with  a  survey  of 
the  functioning  of  the  various  digestive  systems. 
Practical  aspect  to  feeding  each  species  is  covered. 
Prt'cj:  AVS150,CH102. 

AVS  375,  H375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 
3(2,2)  Students  learn  procedures  for  formulating 
diets  that  meet  nutrient  requirements  of  livestiKk 
and  poultry,  utilizing  traditional  mathematical 
approaches  and  computerized  formulation.  Com- 
puterized least-cost  formulation  of  diets  is  covered 
along  with  familiarization  with  feeding  systems 
and  approaches.  Preq;  AVS  370. 

AVS  385  Equine  Behavior  and  Training  2(0,4) 
Introduces  students  to  the  initial  processes  in 
gentling  and  riding  young  horses.  Students  work 
with  two-  and  three-year-old  horses  to  desensitize 
them  to  stimuli  in  preparation  for  riding.  Students 
do  groundwork  and  put  the  initial  rides  on  the 
horses.  Preq:  AVS  205  or  207. 

AVS  386  Advanced  Equine  Behavior  and  Train- 
ing 2(0,4)  Students  train  yiiung  horses  advanced 
skills  in  western  or  English  disciplines.  Students 
actively  prepare  horses  for  show  or  sale  and 
participate  in  a  show  or  marketing/sale  of  their 
assigned  horse.  Develops  students'  negotiation 
and  ciimmunication  .skills,  industry  insight,  and 
industry-specific  jargon.  Preq:  AVS  385. 

AVS  390  Practicum  1-3(0,3-9)  On-campus,  pre- 
planned, supervised  learning  experience  in  an  area 
related  to  animal  and  veterinary  sciences.  Gives 
experience  not  covered  in  other  classwork.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  four  credits.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Con,sent  of  instructor 
supervising  practicum. 

AVS  400,  600  Avian  Physiology  2(2,0)  Detailed 
study  ot  the  structure  and  function  ot  organ  sys- 
tems of  avian  .species  with  emphasis  on  digestion 
and  reproduction.  Students  are  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  organ  system(s)  of  their  choice  using 
quantitative  physiological  techniques.  Preq.  AVS 
201,  301,  orconsoiii  of  invtnictor. 
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AVS  401,  H401,  601  Beef  Production  4(3,2) 
Discusses  breeding,  teeding,  reproduction,  and 
management  of  beef  cattle.  Emphasizes  produc- 
tion systems  integrating  disciplines  of  animal 
agriculture  into  management  plans  and  alterna- 
tives. Practical  applications  of  beef  production 
and  management  practices  are  also  presented. 
Preq:  AVS  202,  370. 

AVS  402,  602  Poultry  Management  4(3,2) 
Emphasizes  management,  decision  making,  and 
application  ot  technology  to  the  commercial 
priiduction  ot  poultry  and  poultry  products. 

AVS  403,  603  Laboratory  Techniques  3(2,3)  Re- 
search and  quality  control  techniques  commonly 
used  in  dairy  science  and  related  agrisciences. 
Preq:  CH  102. 

AVS  404,  604  Dairy  Cattle  Feeding  and  Man- 
agement 4(3,2)  Fundamental  principles  in  the 
care,  feeding,  and  management  of  dairy  cattle  of 
all  ages.  Topics  include  general  consideration  in 
selecting  a  breed  and  the  individual  cow,  calf  rais- 
ing, griiwth  and  development  of  dairy  heifers,  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  milking  herd,  and  feeding 
for  milk  production.  Preq:  AVS  202,  370. 

AVS  405  Advanced  Selection  and  Evaluation 
2(0,4)  Special  and  advanced  training  in  .selec- 
tion and  evaluation  of  breeding,  performance, 
and  market  animals  or  their  products.  Species 
used  are  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and 
horses.  Preq:  AVS  302  or  303  or  (FD  SC)  304  or 
305,  309  or  3 11  and  consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics  2(3,0) 
Students  conduct  in-depth  library  research  on 
current  topics  related  to  animal  science  and  gi\e 
formal  presentations  using  multimedia  technol- 
ogy. Students  also  prepare  scientific  posters,  learn 
interviewing  skills,  prepare  resumes,  and  observe 
professional  speakers.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

AVS  407,  607  Equine  Theriogenology  3(2,2) 
Rc\iew  ot  reproductive  anatomy  and  physiology 
in  the  mare  and  stallion,  induction  of  estrus  and 
ovulation,  practices  for  optimal  reproductive 
efficiency,  semen  collection,  preservation  and 
transport,  embryo  transfer,  regulatory  aspects 
of  reproduction  by  various  breed  registries, 
noninfectious  and  infectious  diseases  affecting 
reproduction,  reproducti\e  health  management. 
Preq:  AVS  453. 

AVS  408,  H408,  608  Pork  Production  4(3,2) 
Breeding,  feeding,  grading,  marketing,  and 
management  of  swine  are  studied.  Practical  ap- 
plications from  all  phases  of  the  production  cycle 
are  outlined  in  problem  form  to  develop  students' 
problem-solving  abilities.  Preq:  AVS  202,  370. 

AVS  409  Selected  Topics  1  -3 ( 1-3,0)  Topics  of  in- 
terest tt)  students  at  the  undergraduate,  graduate, 
and  pn)fe.ssional  levels.  Provides  experience  with 
prt)blems  not  covered  in  other  courses  or  on  thesis 
research.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 

AVS  410,  610  Domestic  Animal  Behavior  3(3,0) 
Provides  knowledge  and  understanding  of  be- 
havior related  to  perception,  learning,  sociality, 
reproduction,  feeding,  and  health  for  application 
in  production,  training,  and  design  of  environ- 
ments tor  optimum  health  and  welfare  of  dt)mestic 
anuiials.  Prec];  AVS  150,  151. 


AVS  4 11 ,  6 11  Animal  Growth  and  Development 
3(3,0)  Integration  of  the  nutritional,  physiologi- 
cal, and  genetic  basis  for  animal  growth  and  devel- 
opment with  application  to  livestock  and  poultry 
production.  Includes  the  cellular  and  molecular 
mechanisms  controlling  these  proce.sses  and  em- 
phasizes the  genes  that  regulate  animal  products 
(meat,  eggs,  wool,  and  milk).  Preq:  AVS  301. 

AVS  412,  H412,  612  Advanced  Equine  Man- 
agement 4(3,2)  Further  discussion  of  special 
considerations  ot  the  equine  regarding  housing, 
manure  management,  nutrition,  reproduction, 
transportation,  and  behavior.  Students  gain  in- 
sight into  how  horses  differ  from  other  livestock 
species  and  their  unique  requirements  for  the 
above  systems.  Fret);  AVS  370. 

AVS  413  Animal  Products  3(2,3)  Introduction 
to  the  safe  and  humane  production  of  red  meat, 
poultry,  and  dairy  products.  Includes  HACCP 
principles  and  production  of  value-added  anmia! 
products. 

AVS  (BIOSC,  MICRO)  414,  H4 14,  614  Basic 
Immunology  4(3,3)  See  MICRO  414. 

AVS  415,  615  Contemporary  Issues  in  Animal 
Science  3(3,0)  Provides  knowledge,  understand- 
ing, and  critical  analytical  skills  on  current  issues 
in  animal  agriculture  in  diverse  regional,  national, 
and  global  social-cultural  and  political  environ- 
ments as  they  impact  animals  and  man.  Preq: 
AVS  150,  151,  Junior  standing  in  Annual  and 
Veterinary  Sciences. 

AVS  416  Equine  Exercise  Physiology  4(3,2)  Inte- 
gration of  muscle,  hone,  cartilage,  cardiovascular, 
and  respiratory  systems  as  related  to  the  equine 
athlete.  Encompasses  biomechanics,  kinetics,  and 
kinesiology  related  concepts  .specific  to  the  horse. 
Further  discussion  of  diseases  related  to  specific 
systems  is  covered.  Preq:  AVS  301. 

AVS  417  Animal  Agribusiness  Development 
4(3,2)  Team-based  development  of  a  business 
relating  to  the  animal  industries.  Students  de- 
velop the  business  from  the  initial  idea  through 
operations.  Focuses  on  the  development  of  the 
business  plan  including  financials,  personnel 
management,  and  resources  needed.  Preq:  ACCT 
201  and  AP  EC  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  418,  618  Muscle  Biology  and  Lean  Meats 
3(2,2)  Biology  of  animal  muscle,  connective, 
fat,  and  bone  tissue  with  laboratory  emphasis  on 
low-fat  sausages  and  restructured,  value-added 
meat  products.  Preq:  AVS  202. 

AVS  420,  620  Poultry  Science  On-line  3(3,0) 
On-line  course  covering  the  physiology,  nutri- 
tion, health,  reproduction,  genetics,  breeding, 
housing,  and  management  of  commercial  poultry 
species  including  the  processing  of  meat  and  egg 
products. 

AVS  422  Special  Problems  1-3(0,3-9)  Laboratory, 
library,  or  field  study  of  problems  related  to  animal 
and  veterinary  sciences,  emphasizing  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  hypothesis  and  reporting  of 
results.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  four 
credits.  Preq:  Junior  standing  and  consent  of 
instructor  supervising  study. 


AVS  425,  625  Poultry  Products  Grading  and 
Technology  3(2,3)  Considers  factors  important 
in  the  quality  ot  poultry  products.  Dfscusses  effects 
of  production,  handling,  packaging,  and  storage 
on  consumer  acceptability.  Considers  quality 
evaluation  from  the  standpoint  of  tenderness, 
flavor,  microbiology,  and  USDA  grades.  Preq: 
AVS  108,  202. 

AVS  (FD  SC)  430, 630  Dairy  Processing  1 4(3,3) 
Processing  and  distribution  of  fluid  milk  and  other 
dairy  products  with  emphasis  on  composition, 
quality  control,  chemical,  microbiological,  and 
public  health  aspects.  Preq:  BIOL  104,  CH  102. 

AVS  (FD  SC)  431,  631  Dairy  Processing  II 
4(3,3)  Continuation  of  AVS  430,  with  emphasis 
on  prt)cessing  of  cultured  dairy  products  and  frozen 
dairy  products.  Discusses  processing  procedures, 
quality  control,  ingredients,  formulations,  and 
compositional  and  cultural  characteristics  of 
cultured  and  frozen  dairy  products.  Preq:  AVS 
(FnSC)430. 

AVS  44 1  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  Teach- 
ing Experience  3(0,9)  Formal  teaching  experi- 
ence related  to  animal  and  veterinary  sciences 
supervised  by  a  faculty  member.  May  involve 
classroom  instruction  ,  educational  material 
development,  and/or  student  evaluation  and  as- 
sessment. Students  submit  periodic  written  reports 
and  a  final  written  and  oral  report.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Animal 
and  Veterinary  Sciences  and  consent  of  coordi- 
nating instructor. 

AVS  442  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  Exten- 
sion Experience  3(0,9)  Formal  experience  in 
extension  education.  Students  are  involved  in 
development,  implementation,  or  assessment  of 
adult  or  youth  educational  programs  related  to 
animal  and  veterinary  sciences,  under  supervi- 
sion of  extension  professional.  Students  submit 
periodic  written  reports  and  a  final  written  and 
oral  report.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  in  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  443  AVS  International  Experience  1-3(0,3- 
9)  Preplanned  and  approved  international  educa- 
tion/cultural experience  supervised  by  Animal 
and  Veterinary  Sciences  faculty  member.  Periodic 
reports  or  record  keeping  are  required.  Final  report 
and  oral  presentation  are  required  at  the  end  of  the 
experience.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  in  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences. 

AVS  444  AVS  Animal  Agribusiness  Travel  Ex- 
perience 2(1,2)  Classroom  and  travel  course  to 
expose  students  to  animal  production  operations, 
agribusiness,  and  industry  leaders  across  various 
geographical  areas.  Travel  is  conducted  during 
spring  break  and  includes  visits  to  farms,  uni\  ei  m 
ties,  and  agribusinesses.  Additional  fee  is  requii \  1 
To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior  stanJin^ 
in  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences,  consent  ot 
instructor. 

AVS  450  Animal  Production  Systems  4(3,2) 
Critical  analysis  of  animal  production  systems  and 
associated  factors.  Principles  of  decision  makiivj 
business  analysis,  management  practices,  resi  mi  i 
assessment  and  allocation  are  covered  in  a  \  u  k  i 
of  animal  production  .schemes. 
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AVS  4S  1 ,  6S  1  Poultry  Nutrition  Hl.O)  Nhiik  ni 
rcc|iiireincnts  ot  cliickcn>,  turkeys,  .inJ  ^jaiiif  hirJ.s 
iind  methods  of  determininj;  these  renuireinents 
lire  discussed.  IVficiencies  ;iiid  excesses  ot  vita- 
mins and  minerals  and  the  eHects  ot  naturally  oc- 
curring; toxins  are  considered.  Hand  formulation 
anil  iuie,ir  pro>;ranuiiinj>  are  miroduced. 

AVS  452,  652  Poultry  Nutrition  Laboratory 
1  (0.3)  Provides  training  ui  hasic  lahoratorv  skill- 
and  familiarizes  students  with  common  i.iKir.itorv 
methods  used  in  poultry  nutrition. 

AVS  453,  H453,  653  Animal  Reproduction 
3(2,2)  Repriidiictive  physiology  and  endocrinol- 
ogy of  mammals  with  emphasis  on  farm  animals 
and  frec]uent  reference  to  reproduction  in  labora- 
tory animals  and  humans.  Prcq:  AVS  150,  301. 

AVS  455,  655  Animal  Reproductive  Management 
1  (0,3)  Physiology  and  endocrinology  of  pregnant 
,ind  nonpregnant  cinvs  are  discus.sed.  Emphasizes 
methods  of  artificial  insemination,  pregnancy  de- 
tection, and  computer  record  keeping  to  achieve 
a  high  level  of  reproductive  efficiency  in  cattle. 
Preq:  AVS  150,  301;  AVS  453  (or  concurrent 
enrollment). 

AVS  458,  658  Avian  Microbioiog>'  and  Parasi- 
tology 3(3,0)  Study  of  agents  causing  poultry 
dise.i'-c-:  di,i'_:noM>,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
speeitii  Ji-ri-i-  ,ind  their  economic  and  public 
he.illh  Mi^nitK.ince. 

AVS  461,  661  Physiolofry  of  Lactation  2(2,0) 
Study  ot  anatomy  and  development  of  the  mani- 
mar\-  gkind;  physiological  and  biochemical  regula- 
tion ot  mammarv  growth  ,ind  milk  secretion  with 
emphasis  on  farm  .inimals  and  reference  to  other 
mammals.  Preq:  AVS  202,  BIOCH  505. 

AVS  465  Animal  Physiolog>'  1  3(3,0)  Advanced 
study  of  the  physu'louK.il  -vvtoms  of'  domestic 
animals  as  these  >\-tcni-  nl.iic  to  the  integrated 
functions  of  the  body.  Iai^'scs  students  to  ad- 
vanced physiological  concepts  and  current  lit- 
erature perspectives  on  a  variety  of  body  systems 
and  processes.  Preq:  Introductory  physiolog\^  and 
biochemistry. 

AVS  470,  H470,  670  Animal  Genetics  3(3,0) 
Fundamental  principles  relating  to  the  breeding 
and  improvement  of  livestock  including  varia- 
tion, hereditv,  selection,  linebreeding,  inbreeding, 
crossbreeding,  .ind  other  rel.ued  subiects.  Preq: 
AVS  1  50. 

AVS  (BIOSC)  480,  680  Vertebrate  Endocrinol- 
ogy 3(3,0)  See  BIOSC  480. 

AVS  491  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  Un- 
dergraduate Research  Experience  3(0,9)  Formal 
laboratory,  library,  or  field  study  ot  problems  related 
to  animal  and  veterinary  sciences,  emphasizing 
hypothesis  development,  testing,  and  reporting 
results.  Each  project  is  preplanned,  reviewed,  and 
approved.  Students  submit  periodic  written  reports 
and  a  final  written  and  oral  report.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Animal  an^l 
Veterinary  Sciences  and  consent  of  instructor. 


ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY 

See  alsi)  fdurse s  li\icil  wuler  .Amimil  iirui  VVttTiruirs  .\cicrut'<  and 
Enif>mi)(o/p. 

Professors:  A.  B.  Bodine  II,  T.  Cnmenez,  T.  C". 
Jenkins,  D.  V.  Maurice,  T.  R.  Scott.  P.  A.  Skewes; 
A.vsi.stani  Professors:  S.  E.  Ellis,  J.  R.  Gibbons 

AN  PH  401  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  Com- 
prehensive study  of  selected  topics  of  interest  m 
iinimal  physiology  not  covered  in  other  courses. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 

ilv,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professor:  J.  M.  Coggeshall;  As.sociate  Professirr:  E. 
L.  Williams;  A.'isi.stflnt  Professiyr:  Y.  Zhang 

ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology  3(3,0) 
Ooss-cultural  examinations  i>f  contemporary  hu- 
man society;  physical  evolution  of  humans;  devel- 
opment of  .siKieties  in  the  archaeological  record; 
environmental  impact  of  human  societies  today. 

ANTH  301  Cultural  Anthropology  3(3,0)  Ex- 
plores human  cultural  diversity  and  current  global 
issues.  Examines  food  production  and  economic 
distribution,  political  organization,  marriage  and 
family,  and  religious  systems  in  contemporary  cul- 
tures. Preq:  ANTH  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ANTH  320  North  American  Indian  Cultures 
3(3,0)  Discusses  the  prehistory  of  Native  peoples, 
their  cultural  diversity  at  European  contact,  and 
the  history  and  impact  of  that  contact.  Also  ex- 
amines contemporary  issues  facing  Native  Ameri- 
cans. Preq:  ANTH  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ANTH  33 1  Introduction  to  Archaeology  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  archaeology  offering  insights  into 
the  past  by  recovering  and  interpreting  material 
remains.  Methods  and  theories  of  anthropological 
archaeology  are  examined,  particularly  cultural 
history  and  ways  in  which  human  societies  have 
e\olvei.l  <ind  become  more  complex  over  time. 

ANTH  35 1  Physical  Anthropology  3(3,0)  Study 
of  humans  as  biological  organisms.  Examines  hu- 
man evolution,  primate  social  behavior,  human 
physiological  variations  and  disease  resistance, 
and  human  skeletal  anatomy  and  forensics. 

ANTH  403,  603  Qualitative  Methods  3(3,0) 
Methods  and  techniques  of  qualitative  field 
research,  including  participant  observation, 
ethnographic  interviewing,  data  analysis,  and 
report  writing.  Preq:  ANTH  201  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ANTH  (JAPN)  417  Japanese  Culture  and  Soci- 
ety 3(3,0)  SeeJAPN4I7. 

ANTH  (CHIN)  418  Chinese  Culture  and  Soci- 
ety 3(3,0)  See  CHIN  4 IS. 

ANTH  495  Field  Studies  1-6(1-2,2-12)  Group 
field  pn>ject  in  settings  selected  by  the  instructor 
to  provide  students  with  a  variety  of  exposures  to 
\  arious  cultural  contexts.  Archaeological  digs  are 
included.  Project  progress  and  student  interpreta- 
tions of  findings  are  monitored  by  periodic  group 
meetings  and  shared  experiences.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  ANTH  301  or 
equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 

ANTH  498  Independent  Study  3(  1 ,6)  Individual 
readings  or  projects  in  .inthropological  areas  not 
covered  in  other  courses.  Preq:  ANTH  201. 


ARCHITECTURE 

Professors:  D.  J.  Aliistin,  J.  F.  Barker.  President,  J. 
R.  Caban,  L.  G.  Craig,  M.  A.  Davis,  R.  J.  Hogan. 
Interim  Associate  C/ui/r;  Y.  Kishiiiioto.  J.  C.  Meunier. 
Interim  Chan:  R.  J.  Miller  {Charleston).  R.  B. 
Norman;  A.ssociflie  Professors:  H.  C.  Harritos,  N. 
J.  Hurl,  R.  T  Sikince;  Assistant  Professtns:  D.  G. 
Battisto,  P  del  Real,  J.  A.  Erdman.  K.  E.  Green,  D. 
A.  Hecker,  R.  T  HiiH  (CharL-st,m).  R.  L.  Rael.  V. 
M.  San  Fratello,  M.  L.  Skinner;  MeMahan  Lecturer: 
C.  C'hen;  Lecturers:  R.  A.  Bnihns,  G.  V.  Ep«ilito, 
P  A.  Hedegor  (Charleston),  A.  H.  Jacques,  A.  K. 
Jennings  (Charkstim),  D.  M.  Lee,  A.  J.  Lettow,  M. 
T  Maher  (Charleston),  C.  B.  Mills,  G.  A.  Nicholson 
(Charlestm),  D.  A.  Pastre  (Charlestim),  S.  A.  War- 
ren (CharlesKm) 

ARCH  101  Introduction  to  Architecture  3(3,0) 

Introduction  to  the  discipline  and  profession  of 
architecture.  Lectures  and  discussion  cover  ,i 
broad  range  of  architectural  issues  throughout 
history.  Emphasizes  the  relationship  between 
architecture  and  other  di.sciplines  as  well  as  across 
cultures.  Includes  the  development  of  individual 
digital  portft)lio. 

ARCH  151  Architecture  Communication  4(2,4) 
Introduction  to  principles  and  elementary  vo- 
cabulary of  architectural  design.  Collaborative 
studio  which  offers  instruction  in  the  .specific  skills 
of  formal  design  composition,  visual  communica- 
tion, oral  presentation,  and  computer  literacy. 
Prt'cj.  ARCH  101. 

ARCH  152  Collaborative  Studio  II  3(1,6) 
Continuation  of  ARCH  151.  Introduction  to  an 
elemental  vocabulary  of  architecture  within  basic 
spatial  design  problems,  emphasizing  visual  com- 
munications skills,  oral  presentations  ot  work,  and 
analysis  and  di.scu.ssion  of  design  issues  through 
critical  readings  of  canonical  texts  and  buildings. 
Free).  ARCH  151. 

ARCH  201  Introduction  to  Architecture  3(3,0) 
Examines  basic  concepts  ot  architectural  design 
using  historic  and  contemporary-  examples.  Prin- 
ciples of  design,  programmatic  cimccms,  design 
documents,  and  construction  are  di.scussed  in  the 
context  of  the  practice  ot  architecture. 

ARCH  251  Architecture  Foundations  1  6(3,6) 
Architectural  analysis  and  design  problems  with 
a  focus  on  understanding  the  context  of  architec- 
ture. Specific  investigation  of  buildings  as  part  of 
the  cityscape  and  the  landscape.  Instruction  on 
visual  communications  skills,  computer  model- 
ing, and  oral  presentation  techniques  support  the 
design  di.scussions.  Preq:  ARCH  151. 

ARCH  252  Architecture  Foundations  II  6(3.6) 
Continuation  of  ARCH  251.  Architectural 
design  problems  with  a  focus  on  structural  and 
construction  principles  and  their  relationship  to 
contextual  situations.  Instruction  in  oral  com- 
munication skills  and  computer  graphics  support 
the  design  discussions.  Preq:  ARCYi  251. 
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ARCH  351  Studio  Clemson  5(1,11)  Addresses 
architectural  problems  with  varied  scales,  pro- 
grams, and  locations.  Emphasizes  the  relation- 
ship between  architecture  and  context.  Projects 
include  analysis,  conceptual  development,  and 
architectonic  resolutions.  Continued  develop- 
ment of  graphic  and  oral  communication  skills. 
Design  problems  vary  every  semester  according  to 
current  issues.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
15credits.Preq;  ARCH  252. 

ARCH352  Studio  Charleston  5  ( 1 , 1 1 )  Addresses 
architectural  problems  with  varied  scales  and 
programs  in  the  context  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  Emphasizes  the  relationship  between 
architecture  and  context.  Projects  include  analy- 
sis, conceptual  development,  and  architectonic 
resolutions.  Continued  development  of  graphic 
and  oral  communication  skills.  Design  problems 
vary  every  semester  according  to  current  issues. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  ten  credits. 
Preq:  ARCH  252. 

ARCH  353  Studio  Genoa  5(1,11)  Addresses 
architectural  problems  with  varied  scales  and 
programs  in  the  context  of  Genoa,  Italy,  and  his- 
toric Europe.  Emphasizes  the  relationship  between 
architecture  and  context.  Projects  include  analy- 
sis, conceptual  development,  and  architectonic 
resolutions.  Design  problems  vary  every  semester 
according  to  current  issues.  Continued  develop- 
ment of  graphic  and  oral  communication  skills. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  ten  credits. 
Preq:  ARCH  252. 

ARCH  354  Studio  Barcelona  5(1,1 1)  Addresses 
architectural  problems  with  varied  scales  and 
programs  in  the  context  of  Barcelona,  Spain. 
Emphasizes  the  relationship  between  archi- 
tecture and  context.  Projects  include  analysis, 
conceptual  development,  and  architectonic 
resolutions.  Continued  development  of  graphic 
and  oral  communication  skills.  Design  problems 
vary  every  semester  according  to  current  issues. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  ten  credits. 
Preq:  ARCH  252. 

ARCH  355  Studio  South  5(1,11)  Addresses 
architectural  problems  with  varied  scales  and 
programs  in  the  context  of  the  South.  Emphasizes 
the  relationship  between  architecture,  commu- 
nity, and  context.  Projects  include  analysis, 
conceptual  development,  and  architectonic 
resolutions.  Continued  development  of  graphic 
and  oral  communication  skills.  Design  problems 
vary  every  semester  according  to  current  issues. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  ten  credits. 
Preq:  ARCH  252. 

ARCH  401  Architectural  Portfolio  II  1(1,0) 
Continues  portfolio  development  for  the  archi- 
tecture student  including  professional  portfolio, 
academic  portfolio,  and  digital  portfolio.  Preq: 
ARCH  101.  Coreq;  ARCH  452, 453;  Graduating 
Senior  standing. 

ARCH  403,  603  The  Modern  Architectural 
Movement  3(3,0)  Seminar  in  the  analysis  and 
criticism  of  architectural  and  town  building  works. 
Course  sequence  includes  historic  and  contempo- 
rary examples,  literary  searches,  field  trips,  essays, 
and  oral  reports.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 


ARCH  404,  604  Current  Directions  in  Architec- 
ture 3(3,0)  Critical  analysis  of  the  development 
and  current  directions  o(  modern  movements  in 
architecture.  Preq:  Senit)r  standmg  or  ctinsent 
of  instructor. 

ARCH  405,  605  American  Architectural  Styles 
1650-1950  3(3,0)  Survey  of  American  architec- 
tural styles  and  of  the  architects  responsible  for 
them,  from  the  Colonial  period  to  our  recent  past. 
Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  identifying 
those  architectural  elements  which  serve  as  clues 
in  determining  a  building's  architectural  style. 

ARCH  412,612  Architectural  History  Research 
3(3,0)  Directed  investigations  related  to  the  art 
and  architectural  history  of  Europe.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  414,  614  Design  Seminar  3(3,0)  Ex- 
ploration of  topical  issues  in  architecture,  art, 
construction,  and  planning.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Junior  standing 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  415,  615  Field  Sketching  3(0,6)  Study 
of  media  and  techniques  for  expression,  repre- 
sentation, and  visual  analysis  through  freehand 
perspective  field  drawing  of  the  built  and  natural 
environment.  Preq:  Junior  standing  in  School  of 
Design  and  Building  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  416,  616  Field  Studies  in  Architecture 
and  Related  Arts  3(0,9)  Documentation  and 
analysis  of  architectural  structures  observed  during 
European  travels  in  graphic  and  written  form.  May 
he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  421  Architectural  Seminar  3(3,0)  Lec- 
tures and  seminars  dealing  with  pertinent  topics 
related  to  environmental  and  technological 
considerations  in  architecture  and  the  building 
industry.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ARCH  422  New  Directions  Seminar  3(3,0)  Ex- 
ploration into  careers  which  relate  directly  (i.e., 
construction  law)  or  indirectly  (i.e.,  public  rela- 
tions) to  the  making  of  our  built  environment. 

ARCH  424,  624  Product  Design  3(0,9)  Furni- 
ture and  product  system  design  with  emphasis 
on  ergonomics  and  the  relationship  of  form  and 
materials.  Preq:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

ARCH  425,  625  Energy  in  Architecture  3(3,0) 
Climate  design  methodology  and  its  influence  on 
building  energy  patterns  and  architectural  form. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  426,  626  Architectural  Color  Graphics 
3(3,0)  Architectural  color  graphics  by  computer. 
Theories  of  color  classification  and  interaction; 
application  of  color  theories  to  art  and  architec- 
ture. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  427,  627  Advanced  Color  Graphics 
3(3,0)  Theories  of  color  classification  and  in- 
teraction; three-dimensional  color  modeling  by 
computer;  advanced  application  of  color  theories 
to  art  and  architecture.  Preq:  ARCH  426  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 


ARCH  428,  628  Computer-Aided  Design  3(2,3) 
Introduction  to  the  concepts,  skills,  and  applica- 
tions of  computer-aided  design  as  they  relate  to 
the  practice  of  architecture.  Preq:  Senior  standing 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  429,  629  Architectural  Graphics  3(3,0) 
Provides  students  with  an  understanding  of  the 
concepts,  skills,  techniques,  and  strategies  of  visual 
presentation/graphics  as  they  relate  to  the  design 
professions — architect.s/landscape  architects. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  430,  630  Theories  and  Philosophies  of 
Technology  and  Architecture  3(3,0)  Theoreti- 
cal and  practical  examination  of  technology  and 
architecture  from  pre-modern  and  modern  view- 
points to  study  its  nonneutral  role  in  shaping  and 
reflecting  knowledge,  beliefs,  and  actions  within 
a  cultural  context. 

ARCH  431,631  Virtual  Reality  in  Architecture 
3(3,0)  Introduction  and  exploration  of  the  theo- 
ries and  concepts  of  virtual  reality  and  their  use 
in  modeling  three  dimensional  spaces.  Instruc- 
tion in  computer  modeling,  lighting,  and  texture 
mapping  is  offered.  Projects  focus  on  the  creation 
and  presentation  of  a  virtual  environment.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  440,  640  New  York  Field  Study  3(3,0) 
Study  of  architecture,  art,  planning,  and  urban 
design  of  New  York.  Two  weeks  of  residence  are 
required  with  scheduled  field  trips  to  relevant 
sites  in  all  five  boroughs,  with  counseling  to  de- 
termine research  interests.  Guidance  is  provided 
to  resources  in  the  city.  A  final  report  is  required. 
Offered  Maymester  only. 

ARCH  45 1  Architecture  Studio  1116(1,11)  Con- 
tinuation of  ARCH  352.  Advanced  architectural 
issues  of  program  and  theory,  synthesis  of  ideas, 
and  self-criticism.  Preq:  ARCH  352. 

ARCH  452  Synthesis  Studio  5(1,11)  Integrates 
acquired  skills,  abilities,  and  interests  from  previ- 
ous architecture  studios.  Projects  emphasize  the 
accumulation  of  architectural  experiences  and 
knowledge.  Coreq:  ARCH  401,  453;  Graduating 
Senior  status. 

ARCH  453  Writing  Architecture  3(3,0)  .'Ad- 
vanced writing  course  for  architecture  majors. 
Emphasizes  synthesis  of  the  architectural  educa- 
tion and  development  of  architectural  projects 
through  writing.  Preq:  Graduating  Senior  status. 
Coreq;  ARCH  401,  452. 

ARCH  485,  685  Health  Care  Facilities  3(3,0) 
Introduces  concepts,  organization,  and  direction 
of  health  and  health-care  services  within  the 
context  of  health-care  delivery  systems.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  is  placed  on  mental  and  physical 
health-care  facilities  concepts.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor. 

ARCH  488,  688  Health  Care  Facilities  Program- 
ming 3(3,0)  Seminar  on  recent  research  and 
innovations  in  health-care  facilities  programming 
and  original  investigation  of  assigned  program- 
ming problems.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 
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ARCH  490,  11490  UirccicJ  Studio  lo  i.  um 
prchciiMNC  .studio  and  rc-scirch  nt  special  tuples 
ni)t  eovered  in  other  courses.  Emphasis  is  on 
field  studies,  research  activities,  and  current 
developments  in  architecture.  May  he  repeated 
tor  a  m.iximum  ot  ten  credits,  /'ret;.  C^jnsent  ot 
department  chair. 

ARCH  499,  H499  Selected  Topics  in  Architec- 
ture 1-3(1-3,0)  Study  ot  selected  topics  in  archi- 
tecture. May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  nine 
credits,  hut  only  if  different  topics  are  covered, 
/'rcc/.  Junior  standinjz  or  consent  oi  instructor. 

ARCH  557  Architecture  Studio  6(0.18)  c:ity 
planning; desiyn  and  ihedc\elopmcni  ot  complex 
huildinjj  solutions. 

ART 

I'rojessun:  S.  A.  Cross,  T.  W.  Dimond,  W.  W. 
Lew,  M.  V.  Vatalaro,  Inierim  Chair;  S.  T.  Wang; 
Associate  Pro/essors;  D.  M.  Detrich,  A.  V.  Feeser, 
1  B.  Lehlanc;  Assistant  Professors:  H.  J.  Jensen, 
K  Kourelis,  T.  Ueshina;  Lecturers:  T.  B.  Linxille, 
I.  R.  Manson,  B.  A.  Roherts,  C.  B.  Smith,  D.  C. 
W'oodward-lXtrich 

ART  103  Visual  Arts  Studio  3(0,6)  Studio  proj- 
ects in  hasic  visual  elements  and  principles.  The 
development  of  creative  design  process,  visual 
organisation,  and  design  skills  are  introduced  as  a 
fouridation  for  further  study  in  \  isual  arts. 

ART  151  Foundation.s  in  2-D  Art  3(0,6)  Inten- 
sive introduction  to  the  visual  arts  and  design 
fundamentals  including  the  exploration  of  the 
history  and  practical  applications  of  the  elements 
and  principles  of  design  as  they  relate  to  two-di- 
mensional art  work.  Preq:  Visual  Arts  major. 

ART  152  Foundations  in  3-D  Art  3(0,6)  Inten- 
sive introduction  to  the  \  isiial  arts  and  design 
fundamentals,  including  the  exploration  of  the 
history  and  practical  applications  of  elements  and 
principles  of  design  as  they  relate  to  three-dimen- 
sional art  work.  Preq:  Visual  Arts  major. 

ART  153  Orientation  to  Visual  Arts  I  1(1,0) 
Introduction  to  the  visual  arts  profession  focusing 
on  issues  related  to  various  career  opportunities, 
creativity,  prohlem-solving  methodologies,  and 
current  thinking  in  contemporary  art.  Praf:  \isual 
Arts  major. 

ART  154  Orientation  to  Visual  Arts  II  1(1,0) 
Introduction  of  professional  practices  related  to 
the  visual  arts.  Addresses  issues  related  to  the 
development  and  documentation  of  professional 
activities  in  the  various  studio  disciplines  as  well 
as  health  and  safety  concerns  for  the  studio  artist. 
Preq:  Visual  Arts  major. 

ART  205  Beginning  Drawing  3(0,6)  Study  of 
drawing  ha>ed  on  the  premise  that  drawing  is  a 
foundation  discipline  in  the  visual  arts.  Basic  ma- 
terials and  approaches  assiKiated  with  drawing  are 
studied  and  applied  through  studio  practice,  aug- 
mented hy  critiques,  demonstrations,  and  lectures. 
Preq:  ART  103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH  152 
(Architecture  majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape 
Architecture  majors);  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ART  207  Beginning  Painting  HO, 6)  hitio^lut. 
tion  lo  h.isic  materials,  methods,  and  techniques 
of  painting.  Primary  medium  used  is  acrylic,  and 
other  painting  media  may  also  he  introduced.  Em- 
phasis is  on  hasic  skills  in  painting  plus  individual 
creative  development.  Preq:  ART  151,  153,  205 
(Visual  Arts  majors);  ART  103  (non-Art  Majors); 
ARCH  152  (Architecture  majors);  LARCH  152 
(Landscape  Architecture  majors);  or  con.sent  of 
instructor. 

ART  209  Beginning  Sculpture  3(0,6)  Studio 
course  investigating  the  meaning  of  sculpture 
through  traditional  and  nontraditional  approach- 
es. Establishes  a  working  knowledge  of  material 
and  process  in  .se\  eral  media.  Personal  expression 
IS  encouraged  and  enhanced  hy  employment  of 
prohlem-.solving  techniques.  Static,  temporal, 
installation,  and  site  specific  sculpture  is  explored. 
Preq:  ART  151,  152,  153,  154,  205  (Visual  Arts 
majors);  ART  103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH  152 
(Architecture  majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape 
Architecture  majors);  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  211  Beginning  Printmaking  3(0,6)  Studio 
course  introducing  basic  techniques  of  relief 
printing,  intaglio,  lithography,  silkscreen,  and  pa- 
permaking.  Each  semester  concentrates  on  two  or 
three  of  these  techniques.  Coursework  integrates 
print-making  processes  and  creativity.  Preq:  ART 
151,152, 153,  154, 205  (Visual  Arts  majors);  ART 
103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH  152  (Architecture 
majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape  Architecture 
majt)rs);  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  213  Beginning  Photography  3(0,6)  In- 
troduction to  the  use  of  photography  as  an  art 
medium.  Lectures  and  studio  work  cover  the 
utiliration  of  the  camera,  processing,  and  printing 
in  black  and  white,  with  emphasis  on  perception 
andcreativeexpression.  Prctj.  ART  151,  152, 153, 
154,  205  (Visual  Arts  majors);  ART  103  (non- 
Art  majors);  ARCH  152  (Architecture  majors); 
LARCH  152  (Landscape  Architecture  majors); 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  2 1 5  Beginning  Graphic  Design  3(0,6)  Intro- 
duction to  tundamental  techniques,  concepts,  and 
principles  of  visual  communication.  Through  a 
series  of  projects  and  studio  work,  students  explore 
techniques  of  communication  through  the  use  of 
type  design,  typography,  photography,  illustra- 
tion, symbolism,  and  product  design.  Individual 
creative  development  is  stressed.  Preq:  ART  151, 
152,  153,  154,  205  (Visual  Arts  majors);  ART 
103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH  1 52  (Architecture 
majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape  Architecture 
majors);  or  consent  of  instructt)r. 

ART  2 1 7  Beginning  Ceramics  3(0,6)  Basic  studio 
course  introducing  ceramic  arts  through  its  various 
processes  and  techniques.  Hand  building  methods 
as  well  as  throwing  on  the  potter's  wheel  are  de- 
veloped. Weekly  projects  emphasise  imagination, 
self-expression,  and  skill  development.  Ceramic 
history  is  introduced  through  slide  lectures.  Preq: 
ART  151,  152,  153,  154,  205  (Visual  Arts  ma- 
jors); ART  103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH  152 
(Architecture  majors);  LARC^H  152  (Landscape 
Architecture  majors);  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ART  2  19  Beginning  Papcniiaking  3(0,6)  LApl>>rcs 
paper,  not  just  as  a  surface  to  receive  an  image, 
hut  as  a  material  capable  of  being  an  artistic 
expressmn  in  and  of  itself.  Preq  ART  151,  152, 
1 53,  1 54,  205  (Visual  An  majors);  ART  103  (mwi- 
Art  majors);  ARCH  152  (Architecture  major>); 
LARC'H  152  (Landscape  Architecture  majors); 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  223  Woodworking  Studio  3(0,6)  Intro- 
duces woodworking  explorations  in  sculpture 
and  furniture  design  with  emphasis  on  techni- 
cal understanding  and  creative  application  of 
woodworking  processes  and  methodologies. 
Students  experiment  with  W(X)d  as  a  vehicle  for 
personal  expression  and  thematic  development 
and  conduct  research  on  the  historical  impact  (if 
woixlworkmg  in  the  visual  arts.  Preq:  ART  151, 
ART  152  or  ARCH  152,  or  LARCH  152,  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

ART  305  Drawing  3(0,6)  Study  of  human  figure 
draw  ing  with  primary  emphasis  on  drawing  from 
live  models.  Student's  drawing  skills  and  funda- 
mental understanding  of  the  structure  and  form 
of  the  human  figure  are  reviewed  through  studio 
practice,  augmented  by  critiques,  demonstra- 
tions, and  lectures.  Preq:  ART  205  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ART  307  Painting  3(0,6)  Continuation  of  ART 
209  with  increased  emphasis  on  personal  expres- 
sion and  growth  in  technical  competence.  Some 
study  of  painting  history  is  included  in  studio  ac- 
tivity. Preq:  ART  207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  308  Painting  Research  I  1-3(0,2-6) 
Continuation  ot  ART  307.  Technical  and  con- 
ceptual research  in  painting  to  further  develop 
self-expression.  Special  projects  are  developed 
in  consultation  with  instructor.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  five  credits.  Preq:  ART  307  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ART  309  Sculpture  3(0,6)  Continuation  of  ART 
209  with  increased  emphasis  on  personal  expres- 
sion and  content  ot  work.  Further  exploration  of 
materials  and  processes  including  an  introduction 
to  foundry  casting  and  advanced  welding  tech- 
niques. Individual  investigation  into  current  and 
historical  aspects  of  sculpture  is  required.  Preq: 
ART  209  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  310  Sculpture  Research  I  1-3(0,2-6) 
Continuation  of  ART  309.  Technical  and  con- 
ceptual research  in  sculpture  to  further  develop 
self-expression.  Special  projects  are  developed 
in  consultation  with  instructor.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  five  credits.  Preq:  ART  309  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ART  311  Printmaking  3(0,6)  C~ontinuation  oi 
priKesses  in  beginning  printmaking  with  emphasis 
on  expanding  the  range  and  depth  of  technique. 
The  relationship  of  technique  and  prixess  to 
creative  idea  development  is  emphasised.  Preq. 
ART  2  1 1  or  consent  o(  instructor. 

ART  312  Printmaking  Research  I  1-3(0.2- 
6)  Continuation  of  ART  Ml.  Technical  and 
conceptual  research  in  printmaking  to  develop 
self-expression.  Special  projects  are  constructed 
in  consultation  with  instructor.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  ot  five  credits.  Preq:  ART  311  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 
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ART  313  Photography  3(0,6)  Continuation  ot 
ART  213.  Advanced  techniques  and  more  diverse 
types  of  fihn  and  paper  are  used  in  making  images 
of  personal  and  expressive  nature.  The  design  and 
construction  of  a  view  camera,  printing  in  color, 
and  multiple  imagery  may  also  he  included.  Prcq: 
ART  2  13  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  314  Photography  Research  I  1-3(0,2-6) 
Continuation  of  ART  313.  Technical  and  con- 
ceptual research  to  develop  personal  and  expres- 
sive work  in  photography.  Projects  are  chosen  in 
consultation  with  instructor.  May  he  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  five  credits.  Preq:  ART  313  or 
consent  of  the  instructor 

ART  315  Graphic  Design  3(0,6)  Contmuation 
of  concepts  and  techniques  introduced  in  ART 
215  with  emphasis  on  more  applied  projects.  In- 
dividual creative  solutions  are  emphasized.  Preq: 
ART  2 1 5  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  317  Ceramic  Arts  3(0,6)  Continuation  of 
skill  development  leading  to  more  challenging 
projects  and  independent  efforts.  Further  exposure 
to  ceramic  history  and  ceramic  technology  is  pre- 
sented. Preq:  ART  217  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  318  Ceramics  Research  I  1-3(0,2-6)  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  317.  Technical  and  conceptual 
research  in  ceramics  for  the  purpose  of  self-expres- 
sion. Projects  are  constructed  in  consultation  with 
instructor.  May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  five 
credits.  Preq:  ART  3 1 7  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  321  Art  with  the  Computer  3(0,6)  Studio 
course  using  the  microcomputer  as  an  art  medium. 
Studies  in  imaging  systems,  with  emphasis  on  the 
creative  use  of  the  medium  for  artistic  expression. 
Preq:  ART  151,  152,  153,  154,  205  (Visual  Arts 
majors);  ART  103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH  1 52 
(Architecture  majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape 
Architecture  majors);  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  322  Art  with  Computer  Research  I  1-3(0, 
2-6)  Continuation  of  ART  321.  Technical  and 
conceptual  research  to  develop  personal  and 
expressive  work  in  computer  imaging.  Projects 
are  chosen  in  consultation  with  instructor.  May 
he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  five  credits.  Preq: 
ART  321  or  consent  of  instuctor. 

ART  405,  605  Advanced  Drawing  3(0,6)  Ad- 
vanced level  studies  of  drawing  which  explore 
the  synthesis  of  refined  drawing  skills  and  philoso- 
phies of  art.  Students'  understanding  of  drawing  as 
a  form  of  art  is  developed  through  studio  practice 
augmented  by  critiques,  demonstrations,  lectures, 
field  trips,  and  independent  research.  Preq:  AKT 
305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  407,  607  Advanced  Painting  3(0,6)  Ad- 
vanced studio  course  in  painting.  Students  select 
painting  media  and  develop  a  strong  direction 
hased  on  prior  painting  experience.  Includes  study 
of  contemporary  painters  and  directions.  Preq: 
ART  307  or  consent  of  instructor 

ART  409,  609  Advanced  Sculpture  3(0,6) 
Intensive  independent  studio  concentration  to 
further  develop  personal  direction  and  content. 
Emphasizes  continued  investigation  of  sculptural 
context,  materials  and  processes,  and  relative 
historical  research.  Preq:  ART  309  or  con.sent 
of  instructor. 


ART  411,  611  Advanced  Printmaking  3(0,6) 

Culmination  of  process,  techniques,  and  indi- 
vidual development.  Students  are  expected  to 
have  mastered  process  and  technique  for  the 
benefit  of  the  image  produced.  Creativity  and 
self-expression  are  highly  emphasized  as  students 
select  a  process  for  concentrated  study.  Preq:  AKT 
3 1 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 
ART  413,  613  Advanced  Photography  3(0,6) 
Continuation  of  ART  313.  Advanced  problems 
in  photography.  Preq:  ART  313  or  consent  of 


instructor. 


ART  415  Advanced  Graphic  Design  3(0,6) 
Continuation  of  ART  315.  Personal  expression 
through  communication  techniques  is  further 
explored.  Individual  projects  are  einphasized. 
Preq:  ART  3 1 5  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  417,  617  Advanced  Ceramic  Arts  3(0,6) 
Students  are  directed  toward  further  devekjpment 
of  ideas  and  skills.  Glaze  calculation  and  firing 
processes  are  incorporated  to  allow  for  a  dynamic 
integration  of  form  and  ideas.  Preq:  ART  317  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ART  418  Ceramics  Research  II  1-3(0,2-6)  Con- 
tinuation of  ART417.  Technical  and  conceptual 
research  in  ceramics  for  the  purpose  of  self-expres- 
sion. Projects  are  chosen  in  consultation  with 
instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  five 
credits.  Preq:  ART  417  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  420,  620  Selected  Topics  in  Art  1-3(0,6-9) 
Intense  course  in  studio  art.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  top- 
ics are  covered.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ART  471  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Senior  Studio  1 
3(0,6)  Individual  studio  project  directed  by  an  in- 
structor and  determined  by  the  student  in  consul- 
tation with  the  instructor.  Focuses  on  a  particular 
studio  area,  concept,  or  theme.  May  he  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Senior  stand- 
ing and  completion  of  300/400  sequence  in  the 
chosen  studio  area,  minimum  grade-point  ratio 
of  3.0  in  focus  studio  area,  participation  in  senior 
studio  interview.  Coreq:  ART  473. 

ART  472  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Senior  Studio 
II  5(0,15)  Individual  studio  project  directed  by 
an  instructor  and  determined  by  the  student  in 
consultation  with  the  instructor.  Usually  focuses 
upon  a  particular  studio  area,  concept,  or  theme. 
Preq:  ART  471  with  a  B  or  better. 

ART  473  Senior  Seminar  in  Professional  Career 
Preparation  2(2,0)  Seminar  and  practical  guide 
to  prepare  students  for  entry  into  the  profes- 
sional art  world.  Focuses  on  issues  concerning 
visual  artists  in  the  early  years  of  their  professional 
activities.  Presents  career  options  and  practical 
information  for  the  graduating  senior,  including 
portfolio  development.  Coreq:  ART  471. 

ART  490,  H490,  690  Directed  Studies  1-5(0,2- 
10)  Study  of  areas  in  the  visual  arts  not  included 
in  other  courses  or  additional  advanced  work. 
Must  be  arranged  with  a  specific  instructor  prior 
to  registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  18  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 


ART  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 
HISTORY 

Projessi/r:  W.  W.  Lew;  Assuciate  Professors:  A.  V.  Fees- 
er,  J.  B.  LeBlanc;  Assistant  Professor:  K.  Kourelis 

A  A  H  101,  HlOl  Survey  of  Art  and  Architec- 
tural History  1  3(3,0)  (Comprehensive  survey  of 
art  and  architectural  histt)ry  of  Western  heritage 
as  well  as  significant  coverage  of  Asian,  African, 
Native  American,  and  South  American  art.  The 
arts  are  studied  within  the  contexts  of  history, 
geography,  politics,  religion,  and  culture.  Survey 
includes  Ancient  through  Gothic. 

A  A  H  102,  HI 02  Survey  of  Art  and  Architec- 
tural History  II  3(3,0)  Survey  of  Renaissance, 
Baroque,  and  Neoclassical  art  and  architecture. 
Introduction  to  the  Modem  Movement  in  Europe 
and  America.  Precj;  A  A  H  101. 

A  A  H  203,  H203  History  and  Theory  of  Archi- 
tecture I  3(3,0)  First  in  a  two-semester  sequence 
ot  special  topics  and  issues  in  the  history  of  ar- 
chitecture. Emphasizes  architectural  theory  and 
practice  in  the  past  and  present.  Includes  analysis 
of  differing  approaches  to  history:  chronological, 
typological,  thematic,  phenomenological.  Preq: 
A  AH  102. 

A  A  H  204,  H204  History  and  Theory  of  Ar- 
chitecture II  3(3,0)  Second  of  a  two-semester 
sequence  on  special  topics  and  issues  in  the 
history  of  architecture.  Emphasizes  typologies  of 
the  house,  governmental  buildings,  and  sacred 
architecture.  Includes  study  of  new  directions  in 
architectural  historiography  Preq:  A  A  H  203. 

A  A  H  205,  H205  History  and  Theory  of  Art  I 
3(3,0)  First  of  a  two-semester  sequence  on  special 
topics  and  issues  in  the  history  of  art.  Emphasizes 
stylistic  developments  and  specific  art  move- 
ments. Analyzes  art  within  the  larger  context  of 
social,  political,  and  religious  history.  Examines 
art  techniques  and  theory  as  they  have  developed. 
Preq:  A  A  H  102. 

A  A  H  206,  H206  History  and  Theory  of  Art 
II  3(3,0)  Second  of  a  two-semester  sequence 
on  special  topics  and  issues  in  the  history  of  art. 
Continued  emphasis  on  stylistic  developments 
and  art  movements,  with  specific  attention 
directed  toward  post-Renaissance  art.  Analyzes 
the  influence  of  past  history  on  modem.  Preq: 
AAH205. 

A  A  H  2 10,  H2 10  Introduction  to  Art  and  Archi- 
tecture 3(3,0)  One-semester  lecture  survey  that 
introduces  the  nonmajor  to  an  overview  of  art 
and  architecture  from  different  time  periods  and 
cultures.  Students  are  encouraged  to  appreciate 
the  contribution  to  art  made  by  the  great  masters 
and  to  discern  different  styles,  art  techniques,  and 
creative  traditions. 

A  A  H  305  Contemporary  Art  History  3(3,0) 
Study  of  contemporary  art  from  World  War  II  to  the 
present,  exploring  forces  that  have  shaped  various 
movements  and  directions.  Preq:  A  A  H  206. 

A  A  H  H330  Honors  Colloquium  3  Undergradu- 
ate honors  colloquium  emphasizing  interdisciplin- 
ary interpretations.  Focuses  on  an  integration  ot 
art,  architecture,  landscape,  and  city  planning. 
Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor 
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A  A  H  i^l  h.ilian  SluJios  Ahro.ul  I  5.(i(  i-d.O) 
C^n-sitfcxpi)siircotspecihi;  wiirk.sotart  ,mil  .lu  hi 
tcctiiral  monuments  in  Italy,  cmiplcil  witli  k\  luri.^ 
anJ  study  proWcms.  M.iy  he  taught  alicrn.iiily  as 
a  compact  short  course  Jiiriny  the  academic  year 
with  a  short  stay  in  Italy  or  durinj^  the  summer 
with  an  extended  toreiyn  experieiice.  May  not 
he  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

A  A  H  392  British  Studies  Abroad  1  3(3.0) 
On-site  exposure  to  specihc  works  of  art  and  ar- 
chitectural monuments  in  tireat  Britain,  coupled 
with  lectures  and  study  prohlems.  May  he  taufiht 
alternately  as  a  compact  short  course  during  the 
academic  year  with  a  short  stay  in  Britain  or  during 
the  summer  with  an  extended  toreifjn  experience. 
May  not  he  taken  Pass/Fail.  /Vcj.  A  A  H  204  or 
206  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

A  A  H  393  French  Visual  Studies  Abroad  I 
3(3,0)  On-site  exposure  to  specific  works  of  art 
and  architectural  monuments  in  France,  coupled 
with  lectures  and  study  problems.  May  be  tauf^ht 
alternately  as  a  compact  short  course  during  the 
academic  year  with  a  short  stay  in  France  or  during 
the  .summer  with  an  extended  foreign  experience. 
May  not  be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or 
206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  394  Northern  European  Visual  Studies 
Abroad  I  3(3,0)  C~)n-site  exposure  to  art  and 
architecture  in  Northern  European  countries  such 
as  Belgium,  Germany,  arid  Holland  coupled  with 
lectures  and  study  problems.  May  be  taught  alter- 
nately as  a  compact  course  during  the  academic 
year  with  short  stay  in  Northern  Europe  or  during 
summer  with  extended  foreign  experience.  May 
not  be  taken  Pas.s/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  395  Special  Topics  in  Visual  Studies 
Abroad  1  3(3,0)  On-site  exposure  to  art  and 
architecture  in  foreign  countries,  coupled  with 
lectures  and  study  problems.  Different  countries 
may  be  selected  for  study  at  faculty  discretitin. 
May  be  taught  as  a  compact  course  during  the 
academic  year  with  short  stay  in  foreign  country  or 
during  summer  with  extended  foreign  experience. 
May  not  be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or 
206  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

A  A  H  396  Special  Topics  in  Visual  American 
Studies  I  3(3,0)  On-siteexposure  to  specihc  works 
of  art  and  architectural  monuments  throughout 
the  U.S.,  coupled  with  lectures  and  study  prob- 
lems. May  be  taught  alternately  as  a  compact  short 
course  during  the  academic  year  with  a  short  trip 
to  areas  of  interest  or  during  the  summer  with 
extended  travel.  May  not  be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq: 
A  A  H  204  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  41 1,  61 1  Directed  Research  in  Art  Histo- 
ry II  3(3,0)  Comprehensive  studies  and  research 
of  special  topics  not  covered  in  other  cour.ses. 
Emphasis  is  on  field  studies,  research  activities, 
and  current  developments  in  art  history. 

A  A  H  412,  612  Directed  Research  in  Art  His- 
tory II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  A  A  H  41 1. 


A  A  H  42  i,  hi  i  Studies  in  the  An  and  Archiuc- 
ture  of  the  Renaissance  I  3(3,0)  Consideration 
ot  (he  visual  arts  and  architectural  monuments 
of  the  Renaissance  (Western  Europe  from  the 
15'''-18'''  centuries),  with  a  study  in  depth  of 
selected  examples  from  the  period.  Preq:  A  A  H 
204  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  424,  624  Studies  in  the  Art  and  Architec- 
ture of  the  Renaissance  II  3(3,0)  Consideration 
of  the  visual  arts  and  architectural  monuments  ol 
the  Renai.ssance  ( Westerii  Europe  from  the  1  5''- 
18'''  centuries),  with  a  study  in  depth  of  selected 
examples  from  the  period.  Preq:  A  A  U  42  V 

A  A  H  428, 628  Nineteenth  Century  Visual  Arts 
3(3,0)  C:onsiderationot  the  visual  arts. .f  the  19"' 
century:  painting,  sculpture,  printmaking,  ceram- 
ics, and  so  forth,  in  relation  to  the  factors  that 
have  influenced  the  artist  and  the  consequence 
on  society.  Preq:  A  A  H  427. 

A  A  H  429  Studies  in  the  Art  and  Architecture 
of  India  and  the  Far  East  3(3,0)  Consideration 
of  the  visual  arts  and  architectural  monuments  of 
India  and  the  Far  East,  with  a  study  in  depth  of 
.selected  examples  from  the  period.  Preq:  A  A  H 
204  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  430,  630  Twentieth  Century  Art  I 
3(3,0)  Acquaints  students  with  the  major  artists' 
monuments  and  issues  of  the  Modern  period  in 
art.  Through  lecture/di.scu.ssions  and  the  read- 
ing of  primary  sources,  course  places  the  major 
modern  movements  in  the  context  of  the  period 
(1860s-1945).  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  432,  632  Twentieth  Century  Art  II 
3(3,0)  Overview  of  trends  in  art  and  architecture 
since  World  War  II.  Specific  artists,  artworks, 
and  movements  are  presented  in  a  socio/historic 
context  with  specific  emphasis  on  the  transition 
from  a  late-modernist  to  a  post-modern  perspec- 
tive. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  A  H  (PHIL)  433,  633  Issues  in  Contemporary 
Art  and  Philosophy  3(3,0)  See  PHIL  4?V 

A  A  H  435,  635  Studies  in  Precolumbian  Art 
and  Architecture  3(3,0)  Familiarizes  students 
with  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere's  Precolumbian  culture  in  Mexico, 
Central,  and  South  America.  Preq:  A  A  H  102 
or  2  10  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ASTRONOMY 

Professors:  D.  D.  Clayton,  M.  D.  Leising,  B.  S. 
Meyer;  A.s.sociate  Professors:  P.  J.  Flower,  D.  H. 
Hartmann,  J.  C.  King 

ASTR  101  Solar  System  Astronomy  3(3,0)  De- 
scriptive survey  of  the  universe,  with  emphasis  on 
basic  physical  concepts  and  the  objects  in  our  solar 
system.  Related  topics  of  current  interest  are  in- 
cluded. For  nonscience  majors.  May  not  be  taken 
by  students  who  have  completed  ASTR  301. 

ASTR  102  Stellar  Astronomy  3(3,0)  Descriptive 
survey  of  the  universe,  with  emphasis  on  basic 
physical  concepts  and  galactic  and  extragalactic 
objects.  Related  topics  of  current  interest  are  in- 
cluded. For  nonscience  majors.  May  not  be  taken 
by  students  who  have  compleled  ASTR  k"'2. 


AS  IK  10  i  Solar  S>sli-m  Astronomy  L.ibordlory 
1  (0,2)  C  )ptional  lab»»raiory  to  aLCiiiiipany  ASTR 
101.  Denuinstraiioas,  laboratory  exercises,  and 
planetarium  visits  supplement  the  lecture  course. 
C«ra/   ASTR  101. 

ASTR  104  Stellar  A-stronomy  Laboratory  1(0.2) 
C^tional  laboratory  to  accompany  ASTR  102. 
Demonstrations,  laK)ratory  exercises,  and  plan- 
etarium visits  supplement  the  lecture  course. 
i'.oreq:  ASTR  102. 

ASTR  105  Physics  of  the  Universe  3(3,0)  Basic 
physics  principles  of  Newtonian  mechanics, 
special  and  general  relativity,  quantum  mechan- 
ics, atomic  structure,  thermal  physics,  optics, 
and  radiation  physics  are  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  presented.  These  principles  are 
then  applied  to  demonstrate  their  usefulness  in 
understanding  fundamental  astrophysical  objects 
and  proces.ses  in  the  cosmos.  Preq:  MTHS(^  105 
or  ei|iiivalent. 

ASTR  (GEOL)  220  Planetary  Science  3(3,0) 
SeeGEOL220. 

ASTR  302  Stellar  Astrophysics  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  basic  physical  concepts  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  sun,  other  stars,  and  their  evolution. 
Topics  include  star  formation,  stellar  structure  and 
evolution,  binary  stars,  and  observational  tech- 
niques. Preq:  PHYS  221  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ASTR  303  Galactic  Astrophysics  3(3,0)  Study  of 
basic  physical  concepts  necessary  for  understand- 
ing the  stnicture  of  the  galaxy,  the  motions  of 
the  stars  within  it,  the  nature  of  the  interstellar 
matter,  other  galaxies,  the  large-scale  structure  of 
the  universe,  and  the  origin  of  the  solar  system. 
Preq:  PHYS  221  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ASTR  475  Selected  Topics  in  Astrophysics  1- 
3(0-3,0-9)  Comprehensive  study  o(  an  area  of 
astrophysics.  Topics  may  include  nucleosynthesis 
and  stellar  evolution,  extragalactic  distance  scale, 
structure  and  evolution  of  galaxies,  and  large- 
scale  structure  of  the  universe.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  ASTR  302  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ATHLETIC  LEADERSHIP 

Lecturer:  D.  J.  Cadorette 

A  L  349  Principles  of  Coaching  3(3,0)  Investi- 
gation into  the  scientific  basis  of  the  coaching 
profession,  middle  and  high  school  levels.  Topics 
include  developing  a  coaching  philosophy,  sport 
psychology,  sport  pedagogy',  sport  physiology,  ath- 
letic administration,  and  risk  management.  Cur- 
rent issues  regarding  sportsmanship,  gender  equit>' 
compliance,  and  cultural  diversitv  are  researched 
and  synthesized.  Preq:  Athletic  Leadership  minor 
or  consent  of  Athletic  Leadership  cixirdinator. 

A  L  350  Scientific  Basis  of  Coaching  I:  Exercise 
Physiology  3(3,0)  Increases  understanding  of 
basic  scientific  information  concerning  athletic 
performance  by  using  the  conceptual  approach. 
Focuses  primarily  on  an  in-depth  investigation 
into  the  physiological  principles  that  can  enhance 
athletic  performance.  Includes  phases  of  physical 
training  as  well  as  comprehensive  evaluative 
techniques.  Preq:  A  L  H9  or  consenr  oi  .Athletic 
Leadership  coordinator. 
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A  L  352  Scientific  Basis  of  Coaching  II:  Kine- 
siology 3(3,0)  Increases  understanding  of  basic 
scientihc  intormation  concerning  athletic  move- 
ment by  utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Deals 
with  the  basic  laws  of  human  motion  necessary  in 
evaluation  of  athletic  movement,  utilizing  joint 
structure  and  anatomic  landn1.lrk^  a^  a  baM>  tor 
motion.  Prcq:  A  L  349. 

A  L  353  Theory  of  Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Athletic  Injuries  3(2,3)  Increases  understand- 
ing ot  prmciples  involved  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  athletic  injuries.  Deals  with  basic 
anatomy,  first  aid,  and  diagnostic  techniques 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  basic  athletic 
training  procedures.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent  ot 
Athletic  Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  361  Administration  and  Organization  of 
Athletic  Programs  3(3,0)  Study  of  modern  tech- 
niques and  practices  used  in  administering  athletic 
programs.  Emphasizes  areas  such  as  practice  and 
game  organizatioii,  purchase  and  care  of  equip- 
ment, budget  and  finances,  public  relations,  and 
legal  liability  in  athletic  programs.  Preq:  A  L  349 
or  consent  of  Athletic  Leadership  cixirdinator. 

A  L  362  Psychology  of  Coaching  3(3,0)  Study 
of  psychological  techniques  utilized  to  promote 
maximum  athletic  performance.  Emphasizes  moti- 
vation, coaching  philosophy,  athletic  personality, 
mental  preparation,  and  goal-oriented  behavior. 
Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent  of  Athletic  Leadership 
coordinator. 

A  L  371  Coaching  Baseball  1(0,3)  Increases 
understanding  of  basic  technical  and  practical 
information  concerning  the  coaching  of  baseball 
by  utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Students 
study  basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive 
organization,  and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to 
improve  athletic  performances.  Also  covers  tt)tal 
program  development  is  as  it  pertains  to  specific 
levels  of  competition.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent 
of  Athletic  Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  372  Coaching  Basketball  1(0,3)  Increases 
understanding  of  basic  technical  and  practical  in- 
formation concerning  the  coaching  of  basketball 
by  utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Students 
study  basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive 
organization,  and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to 
improve  athletic  performances.  Also  covers  total 
program  development  as  it  pertains  to  specific 
levels  of  competition.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent 
of  Athletic  Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  373  Coaching  Cross  Country  1(0,3)  In- 
creases understanding  of  technical  and  practical 
information  concerning  the  coaching  of  cross 
country  by  utilizing  the  conceptual  approach. 
Students  study  basic  principles  of  coaching,  com- 
petitive organization,  and  proper  technical  skills 
needed  to  improve  athletic  performances.  Also 
covers  total  program  development  as  it  pertains 
to  specific  levels  of  competition.  Preq:  A  L  349  or 
consent  of  Athletic  Leadership  coordinator. 


A  L  374  Coaching  Football  1(0,3)  Increases 
understanding  of  basic  technical  and  practical 
information  concerning  the  coaching  of  football 
by  utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Students 
study  basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive 
organization,  and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to 
Improve  athletic  performances.  Also  covers  total 
program  development  as  it  pertains  to  specific 
levels  of  competition.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent 
of  Athletic  Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  375  Coaching  Soccer  1(0,3)  Increases 
understanding  of  basic  technical  and  practical 
information  concerning  the  coaching  of  soccer 
by  utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Students 
study  basic  principles  of  coaching,  competiti\e 
organization,  and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to 
improve  athletic  performances.  Also  covers  total 
program  development  as  it  pertains  to  specific 
levels  of  competition.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent 
of  Athletic  Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  376  Coaching  Strength  and  Conditioning 
1(0,3)  Increases  understanding  of  basic  techni- 
cal and  practical  information  concerning  the 
ct)aching  of  strength  and  conditioning  by  utiliz- 
ing the  conceptual  approach.  Students  study 
basic  principles  of  coaching,  training  programs, 
and  equipment  appraisal  as  a  means  to  improve 
athletic  performance.  Also  covers  total  program 
development  as  it  pertains  to  specific  le\els  of 
competition.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent  ot  Athletic 
Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  377  Coaching  Track  and  Field  1(0,3)  Increas- 
es understanding  of  basic  technical  and  practical 
information  concerning  the  coaching  of  track 
and  field  by  utilizing  the  conceptual  approach. 
Students  study  basic  principles  of  coaching,  com- 
petitive organization,  and  proper  technical  skills 
needed  to  improve  athletic  performances.  Also 
cover  total  program  development  as  it  pertains 
to  specific  levels  of  competition.  Preq:  A  L  349  or 
consent  of  Athletic  Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  400  Athletic  Leadership  Internship  0  Athletic 
coaching  and  administration  internship  for  a  mini- 
mum of  60  hours.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with 
any  other  Clemson  University  course.  To  be  taken 
Fa.ss/Fail  only.  Preq:  Current  CPR  certification  and 
consent  of  Athletic  Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  453,  653  Athletic  Injuries:  Prevention, 
Assessment  and  Rehabilitation  3(3,0)  Gi\es 
students  an  understanding  of  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  procedures  of  injured 
athletes.  Preq:  A  L  349. 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Professors:  A.  G.  Abbott,  R.  H.  Hilderman,  Chair; 
G.  L.  Powell;  Associaie  Professor:  W.  R.  Marcotte, 
Jr.;  Assistant  Professors:  W.  Cao,  E  C.  Chen,  J.  K. 
Frugoli,  D.  S.  Main,  B.  D.  Moore,  J.  C.  Morris,  K. 
S.  Smith,  J.  P.  Tomkins 

BIOCH  103  Careers  in  Biochemistry  and  Genet- 
ics 1  ( 1  ,0)  Introduces  students  to  biochemistry  and 
genetics  career  paths,  professional  organizations, 
ethical  issues,  and  requirements  for  advanced 
study.  Also  gives  students  training  in  design  of  a 
professional  portfolio.  A  student  may  not  receive 
credit  for  both  BIOCH  103  and  GEN  103.  Preq: 
Freshman  or  sophomore  standing  in  Biochemistry 
or  Genetics  or  consent  of  instructor. 


BIOCH   301,  H301   Molecular  Biochemistry 

3(3,0)  Introduces  the  nature,  production,  and 
replication  ofbiological  structure  at  the  molecular 
level  and  its  relation  to  function.  Preq:  CH  22  3. 

BIOCH  302  Molecular  Biochemistry  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Laboratory  to  accompany  BIOCH  301.  In- 
troduction to  fundamental  laboratory  techniques 
in  biochemistry  and  molecular  biology  and  a  dem- 
onstration of  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  molecular  biology  discussed  in  BIOCH  301. 
Preq:  CH  22  3.  Coreq:  BIOCH  301. 

BIOCH  305  Essential  Elements  of  Biochemistry 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  structure,  synthesis,  me- 
tabolism and  function  of  biomolecules  in  living 
organisms.  Preq:  CH  201  or  equivalent. 

BIOCH  306  Essential  Elements  of  Biochemis- 
try Laboratory  1(0,3)  Introduces  students  to 
fundamental  techniques  associated  with  tissue 
extraction  and  analysis  of  biomolecules.  Students 
learn  both  principles  and  practical  applications. 
Preq  or  Coreq:  BKX:H  305. 

BIOCH  406,  606  Physiological  Chemistry 
3(3,0)  Studies  chemical  basis  of  the  mammalian 
physiological  processes  of  muscle  contraction, 
nerve  function,  respiration,  kidney  function, 
and  blood  homeostasis.  Discusses  composition  of 
specialized  tissue  such  as  muscle,  nerve,  blood, 
and  bone  and  regulation  of  water,  electrolytes, 
and  acid-base  balance.  Preq:  BIOCH  305  or 
organic  chemistry. 

BIOCH  423,  623  Principles  of  Biochemistry 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  chemistry  of  amino  acids, 
monosaccharides,  fatty  acids,  purines,  pyrinii- 
dines,  and  associated  compounds  leads  to  an 
understanding  of  their  properties  and  the  relation- 
ship between  structure  and  function  that  makes 
them  important  in  biological  processes.  The  use 
of  modern  techniques  is  stressed.  Preq:  CH  224 
or  equivalent. 

BIOCH  431,  H431,  631  Physical  Approach 
to  Biochemistry  3(3,0)  Study  of  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  amino  acids,  lipids,  nucleic 
acids,  sugars,  and  their  biopolymers.  Physical 
and  mathematical  analyses  are  correlated  with 
biological  structure  and  function.  Preq;  BIOCH 
301  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Coreq:  Physical  chemistry. 

BIOCH  432,  H432,  632  Biochemistry  of  Me- 
tabolism 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  central  pathway  of 
carbohydrate,  lipid,  and  nucleotide  metabolism. 
Bioenergetics,  limiting  reactions,  and  the  regula- 
tion and  integration  of  the  metabolic  pathways  are 
emphasized.  Preq:  BIOCH  423  or  431  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

BIOCH  433,  633  General  Biochemistry  Labora- 
tory I  2(0,4)  Experiments  to  illustrate  current 
methods  used  in  biochemical  research.  Preq: 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  BIOCH  423  or  431. 

BIOCH  434,  634  General  Biochemistry  Labora- 
tory II  2(0,4)  Continuation  of  BIOCH  433.  Pu^i 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  BIOCH  432. 

BIOCH  436,  H436,  636  Nucleic  Acid  and  Pro- 
tein Biosynthesis  3(3,0)  Examines  how  nucleic 
acids  and  proteins  are  synthesized  in  prokar\otic 
arid  eukaryotic  cells.  Designed  for  students  in- 
terested in  biochemistry,  cell  biology,  molecular 
biology,  and  cell  physiology.  Preq:  BIOCH  42  3, 
4  3 1 ,  or  4  32;  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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BKKH  44  i.  M5  Hiocluniic.l  M.isis  ..(  DImmsc 
3(3.0)  Topic>  in  hcrit.ihic  lum.an  mci.ik.lic 
disorders  including  clinical  features  and  newborn 
screening,  genetic  testing,  the  hiochemical  hasis, 
and  treatment.  /Vi|.  IMCX.H  501,  tiKN  'lOl.  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

BIOCH  490  Selected  Topics  in  Biochemistry 
1-4(0-4,0-9)  C:omprehensive  study  of  selected 
topics  not  covered  in  other  courses.  May  he  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits,  hut  only  if 
different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  junior  standing 
or  consent  ot  insiruclor. 

BIOCH  491,  H491  Special  Problems  in  Biochem- 
istry 1-8(0,3-24)  Orientaiiiin  m  hiochcmic.il 
research  (i.e.,  experimental  planning,  execution, 
and  reporting).  May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  eight  credits. 

BIOCH  (GEN)  493.  H493  Senior  Seminar 
2(2,0)  Analysis  and  discussion  ot  papers  from  the 
primary  literature  in  the  life  sciences  particularly 
in  biochemistry.  Students  find  pertinant  articles 
in  the  primary  literature  anil  preseni  and  analy:c 
the  selected  reading. 

BIOENGINEERING 

Projcssors:  R.  L.  Dooley.  M.  LaBerge,  Chair;  R.  A. 
Latour,  Jr.;  Associate  Professors:  K.  J.  L.  Burg,  S.  W. 
Harcum,  N.  R.  Vyavahare;  Assistant  Professors:  T. 
Bateman,  T.  Boland,  B.  Z.  Gao,  A.  Ramamurthi, 
C.  K.  Webb,  X.  Wen 

BIO  E  201  Introduction  to  Biomedical  Engineer- 
ing 3(3,0)  Prov  klcs  engineering,  biological,  and 
physical  science  students  with  an  overview  of 
the  replacement  ot  human  Kidy  parts  and  the 
problems  related  to  artitici.il  de\  ices.  Offered  fall 
semester  only. 

BIO  E  302  Biomaterials  3(3,0)  Study  of  metallic, 
cer.imic,  and  polymer  materials  used  for  surgical 
and  dental  implants;  materials  selection,  implant 
design,  physical  and  mechanical  testing;  corrosion 
and  wear  in  the  body.  In  addition,  physical  and 
mechanical  properties  of  tissue  as  related  to  mi- 
crostructure  are  studied.  Offered  spring  semester 
only.  Preq:  C  M  E  210,  CH  201.  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

BIO  E  320  Biomechanics  3(3,0)  Study  of  relation 
between  biological  and  mechanical  functions  of 
musculoskeletal  tissues  such  as  bone,  ligaments, 
muscles,  cartilage,  etc.;  mechanics  of  hum. in 
joints;  analysis  of  implants  and  implant  failure. 
Preq:  C  E  208  or  E  M  201  or  M  E  201 . 

BIO  E  370  Bioinstrumentation  and  Bioimaging 
3(3.0)  Introduction  ot  fundamental  topics  in 
bioinstrumentation  and  bioimaging  focused  on 
the  acquisition  and  monitoring  of  vital  signals. 
Basic  principles  for  the  selection  and  appropriate 
use  of  instruments  for  solving  bioengineering  and 
medical  problems  such  as  miscoscopy,  magnetic 
reson.ince  im.iging,  and  ultrasounds,  among  oth- 
ers, ,ire  ..ddres>ed.  Preq:  MTHSC  206,  208,  PHYS 
22  1 ,  t)r  con.sent  ot  instructor. 


MR)  I-  400  Senior  Semin.ir  1(1.0)  A.klnsMx 
problems  to  be  encountered  by  biocnguieenng 
graduates  in  professional  practice.  Invited  lectur- 
ers and  faculty  provide  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. Pertinent  information  on  job  interview 
skills,  c.ireer  placement  and  guidance,  professional 
registration,  profession.il  ethics  in  bioengineering, 
entrepreneurship  and  patents,  and  business  man- 
.igement  are  provided.  To  be  taken  pas.s/tail  i>nly. 
Preq:  Senior  st.inding  in  Bioengineering. 

BIO  E  401  Biomedical  Design  3(  1 .6)  Covers  basic 
steps  in  designing  medical  devices  intended  for 
^hort-  or  long-term  implantation.  Materials  selec- 
t  ion,  fabrication  processes,  performance  standards, 
cost  analysis,  and  design  optimization  are  covered. 
Design  project  is  required.  For  engineering  majors 
only.  Preq:  BIO  E  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIO  E  402  Biocompatibility  3(2.3)  Determining 
compatibility  of  biomaterials  with  the  physi- 
ological environment  using  optical  microscopy, 
microradiography,  and  ultraviolet  fluorescence. 
Histological  evaluation  of  implant-tissue  inter- 
face and  basic  pathological  reactions  and  tissue 
reactions  to  materials  combined  with  the  design 
of  histotechnological  processing  for  new  bioma- 
terials. Preq:  BIO  E  302,  C  M  E  210,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

BIO  E  420  Sports  Engineering  3(3,0)  Study  of 
engineering  principles  involved  in  sports:  bo)dy 
systems  in  human  motion,  analysis  of  gait,  basic 
performance  patterns  in  athletic  movements, 
performance  improvements,  design  of  sports 
equipment.  Preq:  BIO  E  302  and  320  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

BIO  E  440,  640  Biotechnology  for  Bioengineers 
3(3.0)  Explores  the  principles  necessary  to  use 
microorganisms,  tissue  culture,  and  enzymes  in 
bioengineering  applications,  including  molecular 
techniques,  fermentation,  process  scale-up,  purifi- 
cation proces.ses,  and  FDA  regulations.  Emphasizes 
production  ot  biopharm.iceuticals  derived  from 
recombinant  systems,  including  uses  in  medical  sy.s- 
tems.  Preq:  BIOCH  505  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIO  E  448  Tissue  Engineering  3(2.3)  Explores 
the  ipplication  of  engineering  principles  toward 
the  de\  elopment  of  biologically  ba.sed  substitutes 
that  restore,  maintain,  or  improve  tissue  function. 
Topics  include  biodegradable  scaffolds,  wound 
healing  and  tissue  repair,  cell-matrix  interactions, 
immunology  and  biocompatibility,  stem  cells. 
Pto;:B1OE?02. 

BIO  E  450.  H450  Special  Topics  in  Bioengi- 
neering 1-4(1-4.0)  Comprehensive  study  of  a 
topic  of  current  interest  in  the  field  of  biomedical 
engineering  under  the  direct  super\'ision  and  guid- 
ance of  a  faculty  member.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics 
are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

BIO  E  476  Biosurface  Engineering  3(2.3)  Study 
of  how  surface  design  influences  the  interactions 
of  biomolecules  with  biomaterials,  and  how  this  in 
turn  influences  implant  biocompatibility.  Labora- 
tory addresses  both  the  theory  and  application  o( 
various  analytical  instruments  commonly  used  in 
bioengineering  to  characterize  biomaterials  sur- 
faces and  investigate  biomolecule-surface  interac- 
tions. Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Bioengineering. 


HIO  h  (C  M  h)  480,  hHO  Research  Principles 
and  Conceptii  1(1,0)  Introduces  seniors  and 
graduate  students  to  pniiciples  and  practices  ol 
scientific  research.  Topics  include  developing 
scientific  concepts,  developing  projects,  pursu- 
ing research,  collaKiniting  in  multidisciplinary 
teams,  patenting  .ind  publishing  technical  and 
scientific  information,  and  reviewing  profession.il 
.ind  ethic.il  siand.irds  of  performance.  To  be  taken 
P.iss/Fail  only. 

BIO  E  490  Internship  1-3(0,3-9)  Observation  and 
assignment  in  a  medical  schinil,  dental  schtxil, 
hospital,  regulatory  agency,  or  industrial  depart- 
ment. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  nine 
credits.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  BiiK-ngineering, 
consent  of  department  chair. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Professors:  R.  E.  Ballard,  N.  D.  Camper,  S.  A. 
Gauthreaux,  Jr.,  S.  J.  Klaine,  E.  B.  Pivorun,  C.  D. 
Rice,  T.  R.  Scott,  T  P  Spira,  J.  R.  Tom;is.sti,  Jr.,  A.  P 
Wheeler, Chair;].  B.  Wourms;  Associate  Professors:]. 
M.  Colacino,  M.  B.  Ptacek,  D.  W.  Tonkyn;  Assistant 
Professors:  D.  G.  Bielenberg,  R.  W.  Blob,  M.  J.  Chil- 
dress, S.  J.  DeWalt,  V.  S.  Gallicchio,  A.  L.  Moran,  K. 
S.  Paul,  L.  A.  Temesvari,  P.  van  den  Hurk;  Lecturers: 
K.  C.  Hall,  T  McNutt-Scott,  A.  S.  Mount 

BIOSC  101  Frontiers  in  Biology  I  1(1,0)  Intro- 
duces Biological  Sciences  majors  to  University' 
career  and  library'  services,  evaluation  of  computer 
program  proficiency,  Web  page  development. 
Biological  Sciences  emphasis  areas,  and  Biologi- 
cal Sciences  faculty.  Students  initiate  their  own 
Web-based  student  portfolios,  which  showcase 
their  skills  and  experiences  (e.g.,  resumes,  .ac- 
complishments, and  work  samples)  during  their 
undergraduate  programs.  Coreq:  BIOL  103  or  110 
or  consent  of  course  coordinator. 

BIOSC  102  Frontiers  in  Biology  II  1(1,0)  In- 
troduces Biological  Sciences  majors  to  recent 
advances  in  organismal  and  evolutionary'  biology. 
Topics  include  ecology,  evolution,  behavior,  and 
organismal  biology.  Preq:  BIOL  103  or  110  or 
consent  of  course  coordinator. 

BIOSC  200  Biology  in  the  News  3(3,0)  For  non- 
science  majors.  Students  examine  current  topics 
of  bioltigy  appearing  in  newspapers  and  other 
current  media.  Uses  a  problem-based  learning 
approach,  with  students  working  as  teams  and 
individually  on  areas  of  interest  identified  by 
the  class.  Preq:  ENGL  103,  General  Education 
Natural  Science  Requirement. 

BIOSC  205  Plant  Form  and  Function  3(3.0) 
Introductory  course  for  students  majoring  in 
plant  sciences.  Integrates  lecture  and  laboratory 
and  emphasizes  fundamental  structures  and  func- 
tions of  higher  plants.  Preq:  BIOL  103  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

BIOSC  206  Plant  Form  and  Function  Laboratory 
1  (0.3)  Laboratory  for  BIOSC  205.  Preq  orCoreq; 
BIOSC  205  or  consent  ot  instructi>r. 

BIOSC  210  Introduction  to  Toxicology  3(3,0) 
.Acquaints  students  with  the  field  of  toxicology', 
integrates  the  .science  o\  toxicology  with  regula- 
tory policy,  and  demonstrates  its  impact  on  our 
daily  lives.  Preq:  BIOL  103,  1 10,  or  con.sent  ot 
instructor. 
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;  of  Instruction 


BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1 

4(3,2)  Basic  introductory  course  in  integrated 
human  anatomy  and  physiology  covering  cells 
and  tissues;  integumentary,  skeletal,  muscular, 
and  nervous  systems;  sensory  organs.  Physiology 
is  stressed.  Structured  primarily  for  Nursing  and 
other  health-related  curricula.  Preq:  BIOL  103  or 
1 10;  CH  101  and  102,  or  105  and  106. 

BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II 
4(3,2)  Continuation  of  BIOSC  222  covering  en- 
docrine, reproductive,  cardiovascular,  lymphatic, 
re.spiratory,  urinary,  and  digestive  systems;  fluid 
and  electrolyte  balance.  Physiology  is  stressed. 
Preq:  BIOSC  222  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  (ENT)  301  Insect  Biology  and  Diversity 
4(3,3)  See  ENT  301. 

BIOSC  302,  H302  Invertebrate  Biology  3(3,0) 
In-depth  survey  and  comparison  of  free-living 
invertebrate  animals  emphasizing  functional  anat- 
omy, development,  and  evolutionary  relation- 
ships. Preq:  Introductory  two-semester  biology 
sequence  with  laboratory.  Coreq:  BIOSC  306. 

BIOSC  303,  H303  Vertebrate  Biology  3(3,0) 
Comprehensive  survey  of  vertebrate  animals 
including  their  taxonomy,  morphology,  evolu- 
tion, and  selected  aspects  of  the  natural  history 
and  behavior.  Preq:  Introductory  two-semester 
biology  sequence  with  laboratory. 

BIOSC  304,  H304  Biology  of  Plants  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  the  major  groups  of  plants,  their  biology, 
diversity,  and  evolution.  Preq:  BIOL  104  or  111 
or  BIOSC  205. 

BIOSC  305,  H305  Biology  of  Algae  and  Fungi 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  biology  of  the  major 
groups  of  algae  and  fungi.  Emphasizes  how  select 
representatives  of  the  algae  and  fungi  are  adapted 
to  their  environment  through  structural,  physi- 
ological, and  life-cycle  modifications.  Preq:  BIOL 
104  or  111  or  BIOSC  205. 

BIOSC  306  Invertebrate  Biology  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Survey  and  comparison  of  the  biology 
of  living  invertebrates,  examples  of  which  are 
drawn  primarily  from  the  southeastern  coast  of 
the  United  States.  Preq:  Introductory  two-se- 
mester biology  sequence  with  laboratory.  Coreq: 
BIOSC  302. 

BIOSC  307  Vertebrate  Biology  Laboratory  1  (0,3) 
Comparative  and  phylogenetic  study  of  the 
gross  morphology  of  vertebrates.  Precj  or  Coreq: 
BIOSC  303. 

BIOSC  308  Biology  of  Plants  Practicum  1(0,3) 
Laboratory'  exercises  that  explore  the  major  groups 
of  plants,  their  biology,  diversity,  and  evolution. 
Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC  304. 

BIOSC  309  Algae/Fungi  Practicum  1(0,3) 
Practice  in  the  manipulation  and  examination  of 
selected  algae  and  fungi,  with  emphasis  on  culture 
techniques  and  examination  of  the  structure  and 
adaptations  of  the  algae  and  fungi  to  different 
environments.  Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC  305. 

BIOSC  (WFB)  313  Conservation  Biology  3(3,0) 
SeeWFB313. 


BIOSC  315  Functional  Human  Anatomy  4(3,3) 

Introduction  to  the  anatomical  structures  associ- 
ated with  all  organ  systems  found  in  the  human 
body  at  both  the  gross  and  microscopic  level. 
Basic  physiology  is  integrated  into  the  course 
to  assist  with  understanding  the  function  of  the 
anatomical  systems.  Preq:  BIOL  103  or  110  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  320  Field  Botany  4(2,4)  Introductory 
study  of  the  taxonomy,  ecology,  and  evolution 
of  plants  in  their  natural  environment  with  an 
emphasis  on  identification  and  characteristics  of 
representative  species  and  plant  communities  in 
the  Carolines.  Includes  one  or  two  required  Sat- 
urday field  trips.  Preq:  BIOL  104,  1 1 1,  or  BIOSC 
205,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  basic  concepts  and  underlying 
principles  of  modem  evolutionary  biology.  Top- 
ics include  a  historical  overview  of  evolution- 
ary theories,  elementary  population  genetics, 
prmciples  of  adaptation,  speciation,  systematics 
and  phylogenetic  inference,  fossil  record,  biogeog- 
raphy,  molecular  evolution,  and  human  evolution. 
Preq:  GEN  302  or  equivalent. 

BIOSC  (PL  PH)  340  Plant  Medicine  and  Magic 
3(3,0)  Sec  PL  PH  340. 

BIOSC  (ENT)  400,  H400,  600  Insect  Morphol- 
ogy 4(3,3)  See  ENT  400. 

BIOSC  401,  H401,  601  Plant  Physiology 
3(3,0)  Relations  and  processes  pertaining  to 
maintenance,  growth,  and  reproduction  of  plants, 
including  absorption  of  matter  and  energy,  wa- 
ter relations  of  the  plant,  utilization  of  reserve 
products  and  liberation  of  energy.  Preq:  BIOL 
104  or  111  or  BIOSC  205  and  CH  102.  Coreq: 
BIOSC  402. 

BIOSC  402,  602  Plant  Physiology  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Laboratory  exercises  and  experiments 
designed  to  indicate  the  relations  and  processes 
which  pertain  to  maintenance,  growth,  and 
reproduction  of  plants,  including  absorption  of 
matter  and  energy,  water  relations  of  the  plant, 
utilization  of  reserve  products,  and  liberation  of 
energy.  Coreq;  BIOSC  401. 

BIOSC  403,  H403,  603  Protozoology  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  the  protozoa  with  emphasis  on  organiza- 
tion and  function.  Representative  types  of  both 
free-living  and  parasitic  forms  are  examined  for 
each  major  taxon.  Preq:  BIOL  104  or  111. 

BIOSC  404,  H404, 604  Protozoology  Laboratory 
2(1,2)  Laboratory  exercises  reinforce  the  material 
presented  in  BIOSC  403  and  introduce  students 
to  techniques  used  in  collection,  preservation,  and 
examination  of  protozoans.  Coreq:  BIOSC  403. 

BIOSC  (GEN)  405,  H405,  605  Molecular  Ge- 
netics of  Eukaryotes  3(3,0)  See  GEN  405. 

BIOSC  406,  H406,  606  Introductory  Plant  Tax- 
onomy 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  principles 
and  concepts  of  plant  systematics  with  emphasis 
on  the  plants  of  South  Carolina.  Preq:  BIOL  104 
or  1 11  or  BIOSC  205.  Coreq:  BIOSC  407. 

BIOSC  407,  607  Plant  Taxonomy  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Introduction  to  basic  techniques  of  plant 
taxonomy  with  laboratory  and  field  emphasis  on 
the  flora  of  South  Carolma.  Coreq;  BIOSC  406. 
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BIOSC  408,  H408,  608  Comparative  Vertebrate 
Morphology  3(3,0)  Phytogeny  and  diversity 
of  vertebrates  and  study  of  their  comparative 
morphology,  leading  to  an  understanding  of  the 
relationships  and  functioning  of  living  organi,sms. 
Preq:  BIOL  104  or  i  1 1.  Coreq;  BK^SC  409. 

BIOSC  409,  H409,  609  Comparative  Vertebrate 
Morphology  Laboratory  2(0,5)  Comparative 
anatomy  of  representative  vertebrates;  methods 
used  in  preparing  specimens  for  study  and  display. 
Coreq;  BIOSC  408. 

BIOSC  410,  610  Limnology  3(3,0)  Detailed 
introduction  to  the  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  interrelationships  that  characterize 
inland  water  environments.  A  fundamental  ap- 
proach to  the  interactions  of  components  of  the 
environment  is  developed  at  a  theoretical  level. 
Preq;  Junior  standing  in  a  life  science  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

BIOSC  411,  H41 1,  611  Limnological  Analyses 
2(  1,2)  Examines  a  broad  range  of  topics  covered 
with  both  standing  and  running  fresh  waters. 
About  one-third  of  the  laboratory  exercises  ad- 
dress the  major  physical  components  of  lakes  and 
streams.  The  remainder  provides  rationale  and 
methods  for  quantitative  analyses  of  biota,  as  well 
as  some  integrated  analyses  of  whole  ecosystems. 
Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC  410  or  443. 

BIOSC  (E  N  R)  413,  613  Restoration  Ecology 
3(3,0)  See  EN  R  41 3. 

BIOSC  (AVS,  MICRO)  414,  H414,  614  Basic 
Immunology  4(3,3)  See  MICRO  414. 

BIOSC  (ENT)  41 5,  615  Insect  Taxonomy  3(  1 ,6) 
See  ENT  41 5. 

BIOSC  (GEN)  416,  616  Recombinant  DNA 
3(3,0)  See  GEN  416. 

BIOSC  417,  617  Marine  Biology  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  the  organisms  that  live  in  the  sea  and  their 
adaptations  to  the  marine  environment.  Char- 
acteristics of  marine  habitats,  organisms,  and  the 
ecosystems  are  emphasized.  Preq:  BIOL  104,  111, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  (GEN,  MICRO)  418,  618  Biotechnol- 
ogy I:  Nucleic  Acids  Techniques  4(2,4)  See 
GEN  418. 

BIOSC  420,  H420,  620  Neurobiology  3(3,0) 
Broad  background  in  neurobiology.  Topics  include 
neuroanatomical  structure-function;  conduction 
in  the  neuron;  neurite  growth  and  development; 
neuromuscular  junction;  chemistry,  physiology, 
and  pharmacology  of  specific  neurotransmitter-; 
and  receptors;  visual  process;  axoplasmic  transpi  irt; 
hypothalamic-pituitary  regulation;  theories  ot 
behavior;  theories  of  learning  and  memory.  Piw) 
BIOCH  301  or  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  425,  625  Introductory  Mycology  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  biology  of  all  the  groupv  .  it 
fungi  and  some  related  organisms,  with  consid- 
erations of  the  taxonomy,  morphology,  develop- 
ment, physiology,  and  ecology  of  representative 
forms.  Preq:  BIOL  104  or  1 1 1  or  BIOSC  205. 

BIOSC  426,  626  Mycology  Practicum  2(1,2) 
Application  of  the  principles  of  mycological 
techniques,  including  isolation,  culture,  identifi- 
cation, and  microscopic  study  of  fungi.  Examples 
from  all  major  groups  of  fungi  are  included.  Preq 
or  Coreq:  mOSC  425. 


BIOSC  (HNT,  ENTOX)  4k\  bW  ToxicoK.Kv 

M  ?,o)  Scv  i;nto\  4  V 

BIOSC 4i2,  H4i2.652  Anim.il  HiMolonv  Mi.O) 

Siructur.il  .iiul  tuiudonal  MuJy  dI  the  IxiMi. 
tissues  of  animals  and  tissue  inakcup  of  (irfjans. 
Emphasizes  hght  microscopy  level  with  selected 
tissue  studied  at  the  electron  microscope  level. 
IVc'tj:  BIOSC:  303  or  consent  of  instructor.  Corci/. 

BK\sc:4n. 

BIOSC  433.  H433.  633  Animal  Histology  Lahv 
ratory  2(1,2)  Microscopic  examination  of  Kisic 
animal  tissue  types  .ind  the  tissue  makeup  ot  organs 
which  comprise  systems.  ( lorci;:  RIOSC  "432. 

BIOSC  (ENT)  436,  636  Insect  Behavior  3(2,3) 
SeeENT436. 

BIOSC  440,  H440,  640  Developmental  Ani- 
mal Biology  3(3,0)  E\ents  and  mechanisms 
responsible  tor  the  development  of  multicellular 
animals.  Gametopenesis,  fertilization,  embryonic 
development,  cellular  differentiation,  morpho- 
genesis, larval  forms  and  metamorphosis,  asexual 
reproduction,  regeneration,  malignancy,  and  ag- 
ing are  analyzed  in  terms  of  fundamental  concepts 
and  control  processes.  Preq:  RIOCH  301  or  30S  or 
consent  of  Instructor.  Coraf:  RIOSC  450. 

BIOSC  441,  H441,  641  Ecology  3(3,0)  Study 
oi  hasic  ecological  principles  underlying  the 
relationships  between  organisms  and  their  hiotic 
and  abiotic  environments.  Includes  physiological, 
population,  and  community  ecology,  with  appli- 
cations of  each  to  human  ecological  concerns. 
Preq:  BIOL  104,  111,  BIOSC  205,  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 

BIOSC  442.  H442,  642  Biogeography  3(3,0) 
Study  of  patterns  of  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals  in  space  and  time.  Preq:  BIOSC"  302  or 
303  and  304  or  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  443.  643  Aquatic  Ecology  3(3.0)  Study 
of  basic  ecological  principles  and  concepts  as  they 
apply  to  aquatic  environments:  rivers  and  streams, 
hikes  and  ponds,  reservoirs,  swamps,  marshes,  es- 
tuaries, and  marine  systems.  Preq:  Junior  standing 
in  a  life  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  445.  H445,  645  Ecology  Laboratory 
2(1.2)  Modern  and  classical  approaches  to  the 
study  ot  ecological  problems  di.scussed  in  BIOSC 
44 1 .  Students  are  introduced  to  field,  laboratory 
and  computer-based  analyses  of  plant  and  animal 
populations  and  communities.  Preq  or  Coreq: 
BIOSC  441. 

BIOSC  446.  H446,  646  Plant  Ecology  3(3,0) 
Ecology  of  plants  m  relation  m  their  biotic  .ind 
abiotic  environments.  Iiulnidual  organisms, 
populations,  and  communiries  are  considered 
with  an  emphasis  on  seed  plants  in  terrestrial 
environments.  Preq:  BIOL  104,  1 1 1 .  BIOSC  205, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  447,  H447,  647  Plant  Ecology'  Labora- 
tory 2(1.2)  Experimental  and  observational 
approach  to  addressing  principles  discussed  in 
BIOSC  446.  Students  are  introduced  to  field 
and  laboratory  methods  involxing  individual 
organisms,  populations,  and  tonimunities.  Pivc/nr 
Coreq:  BIOSC  446  or  consent  ot  inMnieior 


BIOSC  450,  H450,  ^50  IKvelopnuntal  Biol- 
ogy Laboratory  2(1.2)  h\.imines  .i  broad  range 
ot  topics  concernei.1  with  the  development  o( 
multicellular  animals  such  as  gametogenesis, 
tertilization,  embryonic  development,  cell  differ- 
entiation, morphogenesis,  larval  metamorphosis, 
and  regeneration.  Laboratory  exercises  provide 
the  rationale  ami  methods  tor  the  descriptive 
.mil  experimental  analysis  ot  development  m 
representatixe  invertebrates  and  vertebrates.  Preq 
or  Core*;.  BIOSC:  440  or  equivalent. 

BIOSC  452,  652  Plant  Anatomy  and  Morphol- 
ogy 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  anatomy,  reproduction, 
uulphylogenetic  relationshipsof  vascular  plants. 
Preq:  P.\0\.  104.  1 1 1 .  BR^SC  205,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

BIOSC  453,653  Plant  Anatomy  and  Morphology 
Laboratory  2(1.2)  Laboratory  focusing  on  the 
anatomy,  reproduction,  and  phylogenetic  rela- 
tii>nships  of  vascular  plants.  Coretj:  BIOSC  452. 

BIOSC  454.  654  Plant  Virology  4(3,3)  Study 
o(  plant  vinises:  their  morphology,  biochemistry, 
purification,  and  transmi.ssion;  symptoms  resulting 
from  virus  infection;  vims  vector  relationships.  Se- 
rological and  necleic  acid  hybridization  procedures. 
Hiamiosis  of  vira!  dise.ives  and  the  identification 
of  causal  agents.  Replication  of  plant  viruses,  the 
interaction  between  viral  host  and  plant  genome. 
Control  of  plant  viral  disea.ses.  Preq:  BIOCH  301 , 
MICRO  305,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  (ENT)  455,  H455,  655  Medical  and 
Veterinary  Entomology  3(2,3)  See  ENT  455. 

BIOSC  456,  H456,  656  Medical  and  Veterinary 
Parasitology  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  parasitism 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  Emphasizes  basic  and 
applied  principles  related  to  economically  and 
medically  important  diseases.  Classical  and  ex- 
perimental approaches  to  the  study  of  parasitism 
are  examined  in  reference  to  protozoa,  helminths, 
and  arthropods.  Preq:  RIOL  104  or  111.  Coreq: 
RK\SC457. 

BIOSC  457,  H457,  657  Medical  and  Veterinary 
Parasitology  Laboratory  2(1,2)  Laboratory 
to  reinforce  material  presented  in  RIOSC  45  j. 
Introduces  students  to  both  live  and  preser\'ed  hu- 
man/animal parasites.  Also  introduces  techniques 
used  in  collection,  preservation,  and  examination 
of  animal  parasites.  Coreq:  RIOSC  456. 

BIOSC  458,  H458.  658  Cell  Physiology  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  principles 
ot  cell  function  emphasizing  bioenergetics  and 
membrane  phenomena.  Preq:  BIOCH  301  or  505 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  459,  H459,  659  Systems  Phvsiology 
3(3,0)  Physiological  systems  of  vertebrates  and 
their  homeostatic  controls.  Describes  the  fiinction 
ot  the  major  physiological  systems  in  terms  of 
anatomical  structure  and  chemical  and  physical 
principles.  Preq:  One  year  each  ot  biology,  chem- 
istry, and  physics  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  460,  660  Systems  Physiology  Labora- 
tory 2(1,2)  Modern  and  classical  experimental 
methods  are  used  to  detnonstnite  tuiidamental 
phvsiological  principles  discussed  in  BIOSC^  459. 
Students  are  introduced  to  computer-aided  data 
acquisition  and  computer  simulations  of  physi- 
ological function.  Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC  459. 
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BIOM.  4(.l.  II4(.I.  (W>l  Cill  liiologN  3(3.0) 
In-depth  .ui.ilysis  ol  Unw  .iiul  wliere  inlracellul.ir 
.ind  exir.icelluLir  molecules  control  general  and 
spec  ific  cellul.ir  functions  such  as  gene  expression, 
secretion,  motility,  signaling,  cell-cycle  control 
and  differeiinaiion.  Taught  .ind  graded  at  a  level 
where  students  are  ex(>ected  to  infer  from  and 
integrate  cellular  events.  Preq:  RIOCH  301  or 
consent  ol  instructor. 

BIOSC  462.  662  Cell  Biology  Laboratory  2(  1.2) 
Accomp.inies  B10S(  .  46] .  hK.uses  on  molecular 
,ind  microscopie  an.ilv^is  of  euk.iryotic  cells. 
(.:<neq:  B10SC:46I. 

BIOSC  464.  664  Mammalogy  3(2,3)  tVigm, 
evolution,  distribution,  structure,  and  function  of 
mammals,  with  laboratory  emphasis  on  the  inam- 
mals  of  South  ("arolina.  Field  collection  required. 
Preq:  BIOSC  503  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  (GEN,  HORT)  465, 665  Plant  Molecular 
Biology  3(3,0)  See  \lOKT  465. 

BIOSC  468,  668  Herpetology  3(2.3)  Systemat- 
ics,  life  history,  distribution,  ecology,  and  current 
literature  of  amphibians  and  reptiles.  LaK>rator\' 
study  of  morphology  and  identification  of  world 
families  and  U.S.  genera,  as  well  as  all  southeast- 
ern species.  Field  trips  are  required.  Preq:  BIOSC 
303  or  consent  o(  instructor. 

BIOSC  (ENT,  W  F  B)  469,  H469,  669  Aquatic 
In.sects  3(1,6)  See  ENT  469. 

BIOSC  470,  H470,  670  Animal  Behavior  3( 3,0) 
Historical  and  modern  developments  in  animal 
behavior  emphasizing  the  evolutionary  and 
ecological  determinants  of  behavior.  A  synthesis 
of  ethology  and  comparative  psychology.  Preq: 
BIOSC  302  or  303  or  consent  o(  instructor. 

BIOSC  471,  671  Animal  Behavior  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Laboratory  exercises  that  explore  the 
behavior  of  animals.  Emphasizes  behavioral  ob- 
ser\'ation  and  analysis  and  presentation  of  findings 
in  a  report  format.  Preq  or  Coreq:  RIOSC  470  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  472.  672  Ornithology  4(3,3)  Biology  of 
birds:  their  origin  and  diversification,  adaptations, 
phylogcny,  classification,  structure  and  function, 
behavior,  ecology-,  and  biogeiigraphy.  Field  identi- 
fication is  emphasized,  and  field  trips  are  required. 
Preq:  RIOSC  303  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  475,  H475,  675  Comparative  Physiolog>' 
3(3.0)  Physiological  systems  of  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates  emphasizing  environmental  adapta- 
tion. Physiological  principles  as  they  relate  to 
metabolism,  thermoregulation,  osmoregulation, 
respiration,  and  neural  and  integrative  physiol- 
ogy. Preq:  One  year  each  of  biology,  chemistry, 
and  phvsics  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

BIOSC  476,  H476,  676  Comparative  Physiology 
Laboratory  2(1,2)  MixJemcla.ssical  experimental 
methods  are  used  to  demonstrate  fundamental 
physiological  principles  discussed  in  BIOSC  475. 
Students  are  introduced  to  ci^mputer-aided  data 
acquisition  and  manipulation  as  well  as  computer 
simulations  of  physiological  function.  Preq  or 
Coreq:  RIOSC  475. 
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BIOSC  477,  677  Ichthyology  3(2,3)  SyMcinat- 
ics,  life  history,  distribution,  ecology,  and  current 
literature  offish.  Laboratory  study  of  morphology 
and  identification  of  U.S.  genera,  as  well  as  all 
southeastern  species.  Field  trips  are  required.  Preq: 
BIOSC  ^03  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  (AVS)  480,  680  Vertebrate  Endocrinol- 
ogy 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  principles 
of  neuro-endocrine  integration  and  homeostatic 
maintenance  in  vertebrates.  Comparative  mor- 
phology and  physiology  of  various  endocrine 
tissues  and  hormone  chemistry  and  modes  of 
action  are  considered.  Preq:  BIOSC  303,  organic 
chemistry,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  486  Natural  History  3(3,0)  Interdisci- 
plinary examination,  through  readings  and  critical 
discussion,  of  concepts  of  nature  and  biodiversity 
in  relation  to  human  endeavors.  Course  .seeks  to 
achieve  a  balanced  perspective  from  which  to  seek 
compromises  between  conflicting  views  of  nature. 
Preq;  BIOSC  441,  443,  or  446,  or  equivalent,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  490  Selected  Topics  in  Biological  Sci- 
ences 1-4(1-4,0-9)  Comprehensive  study  of 
.selected  topics  not  covered  in  other  courses.  May 
he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits,  but 
only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Juiiior 
standing  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  491,  H491  Special  Problems  in  Biologi- 
cal Sciences  2-4(0,6-12)  Research  problems  in 
selected  areas  of  biological  sciences  to  provide  an 
introduction  to  research  planning  and  techniques. 
May  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  492  Internship  for  Biological  Sciences 
1-4(0,3-12)  Preplanned  internship  at  an  advi- 
sor-approved facility  to  give  students  learning 
opportunities  beyond  their  classroom  experiences. 
Students  submit  a  Student  Internship  Contract 
and  a  two-page  study  plan  before  the  internship 
and  a  comprehensive  report  within  one  week  of 
the  end  of  the  internship.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  six  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Preq:  Consent  of  advisor. 

BIOSC  (MICRO)  493  Senior  Seminar  2(2,0) 
Capstone  course  engaging  students  in  analysis  and 
discussion  of  publications  from  the  technical  and 
non-technical  literature  in  biological  sciences  and 
from  currrent  topics  of  biology  appearing  in  other 
media.  Students  complete  their  undergraduate 
on-line  digital  portfolios.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
ethical  issues  that  arise  as  a  result  of  biological 
research.  Preq:  Senior  standing;  COMM  1 50  or 
ENGL  314;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  494  Selected  Topics  in  Creative  Inquiry 
1-3(0,3-9)  Disciplinary  and  multidisciplinary 
group  research  projects  with  the  goal  of  develop- 
ing the  students'  ability  to  discover,  analyze,  and 
evaluate  data.  Students  are  required  to  document 
their  research  activities  in  their  portfolios.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 


BIOSC  495  Service  Learning  in  Biology  2-4(1- 
2,3-9)  Combines  service  and  academic  learning 
while  helping  pre-college  or  college  students 
learn  about  the  fundamental  aspects  of  science. 
Provides  lecture  and  laboratory  experiences  as 
students  learn  to  prepare  and  participate  in  super- 
vised laboratory  teaching  for  pre-college  or  college 
students.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.   Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

BIOLOGY 

Professors:  J.  L.  Dickey,  D.  R.  Helms,  R.  J.  Kosmski, 
W.  M.  Surver;  Associate  Professors:  R.  A.  Garcia,  K. 
D.  Layfield,  C.  K.  Revis- Wagner,  A.  D.  Smith,  S.  A. 
Sparace,  J.  A.  Waldvogel;  Assi-Stant  Professors:  M. 
V.  Ruppert;  Senior  Lecturers:  J.  R.  Cummings,  V.  C. 
Minor;  Lecturers:  T.  Kaisa,  S.  D.  Stocks 

BIOL  103,  H103  General  Biology  1  4(3,3)  First 
in  a  two-semester  sequence  on  the  fundamentals 
ol  biology  Lecture  and  laboratory  emphasize  the 
structural,  molecular,  and  energetic  basis  of  cellu- 
lar activities,  fundamentals  of  genetic  variability, 
reproductive  strategies  of  organisms,  and  scientific 
processes.  Diversity  of  animals  and  principles  of 
evolution  are  introduced.  Credit  toward  a  degree 
will  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  following  com- 
binations: BIOL  103/104  or  1 10/1 11,  dependent 
on  the  requirements  for  the  major. 

BIOL  104,  H104  General  Biology  II  4(3,3)  Con- 
tinuation of  BIOL  103,  emphasizing  animals  and 
plants  as  functional  units,  evolution  and  diversity 
of  plants,  and  principles  of  evolution  and  ecology. 
Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one 
of  the  following  combinations:  BIOL  103/104  or 
1 10/1 1 1,  dependent  on  the  requirements  for  the 
major.  Preq:  BIOL  103. 

BIOL  109  Introduction  to  Life  Science  4(3,3) 
Survey  of  topics  in  botany,  zoology,  microbiology, 
and  ecology  emphasizing  comprehension  and 
practical  application  of  life-science  concepts  to 
experiments  and  activities  for  the  elementary 
.school  classroom.  Enrollment  priority  will  be 
given  to  Early  Childhood  and  Elementary'  Educa- 
tion majors. 

BIOL  110,  HI  10  Principles  of  Biology  I  5(4,3) 
Introductory  course  designed  for  students  major- 
ing in  biological  disciplines.  Integrates  lecture  and 
laboratory  and  emphasizes  a  modern,  quantitative, 
and  experimental  approach  to  explanations  of 
structure,  composition,  dynamics,  interactions, 
and  evolution  of  cells  and  organisms.  High  school 
chemistry  is  recommended.  Credit  toward  a  degree 
will  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  following  combi- 
nations: BIOL  110/1 11  or  103/104,  dependent  on 
the  requirements  for  the  major.  Coreq:  CH  101. 

BIOL  1 1 1 ,  HI  1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II  5  (4,3 ) 
Continuation  of  BIOL  110,  emphasizing  the  study 
of  plants  and  animals  as  functional  organisms 
and  the  principles  of  ecology.  Credit  toward  a 
degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  follow- 
ing combinations:  BIOL  110/111  or  103/104, 
dependent  on  the  requirements  tor  the  major. 
Preq:  BIOL  110. 


BIOL  120  Biological  Inquiry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 

Required  laboratory  experience  to  accompany 
BIOL  121,  122,  or  123.  Focuses  on  the  process  and 
outcomes  of  scientific  inquiry.  Students  employ 
scientific  methodology  in  a  laboratory  environ- 
ment as  well  as  critical  analysis  of  biological 
problems  in  a  small  group  context.  Coreq:  BIOL 
121,122,  123,  or  124. 

BIOL  121  Keys  to  Human  Identity  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  scientific  inquiry  that  emphasizes  the 
biological  aspects  of  human  identity,  including 
genetics,  development,  and  the  brain.  Applica- 
tions in  biotechnology  and  ethical  issues  a,ssoci- 
ated  with  these  topics  are  discussed.  Credit  toward 
a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  BIOL  121, 
122,  123,124. 

BIOL  122  Keys  to  Biodiversity  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  scientific  inquiry  through  analysis  of 
biodiversity.  Biological  foundations  for  life  are 
studied,  including  evolution,  ecology,  genetics, 
cells,  and  molecules.  Also  includes  discussion  of 
ethical  issues  related  to  biodiversity.  Credit  toward 
a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  BIOL  121, 
122,123,124. 

BIOL  123  Keys  to  Human  Biology  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  scientific  inquiry  through  human 
biology.  Considers  biological  processes  occurring 
within  humans  and  human  impact  on  global 
biological  processes.  Interrelationships  ultimately 
affecting  evolution  and  diversity  are  explored. 
Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one 
ofBIOL121,122,  123,  124. 

BIOL  124  Keys  to  Reproduction:  Cells,  Organ- 
isms, Populations,  Ecosystems  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  scientific  inquiry  through  analysis  of  the 
process  of  reproduction.  The  ethics  of  human 
reproduction  and  the  evolution  and  ecological 
impact  of  population  growth  and  extinction  are 
emphasized.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given 
for  only  one  of  BIOL  121,  122,  123,  124. 

BIOL  201  Biotechnology  and  Society  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  theories,  fields,  and  applica- 
tions of  biotechnology  including  the  structure 
and  function  of  genes  and  their  manipulation  to 
improve  plant  and  animal  productivity  and  hu- 
man health.  Individual  case  studies  are  examined 
including  social  and  ethical  issues  surrounding 
biotechnolog>'-ba,sed  research  and  development. 
Not  open  to  Genetics  majors.  Preq:  BIOL  120  and 

121,  122,  123,  or  124;  or  equivalent;  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

BIOL  203  Human  Disease  and  Society  3(3,0) 
Focuses  on  the  basic  biology  underlying  human  dis- 
ease, how  disease  is  understood,  and  current  meth- 
ods of  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease.  The 
economics  as  well  as  the  social  and  ethical  issues 
surrounding  human  disease  are  a  common  thread 
throughout  the  course.  Preq:  BIOL  104;  1 1 1;  121, 

122,  123,  or  124;  or  consent  of  instructor. 
BIOL  210  Evolution  and  Creationism  3(3,0) 

Critical  review  of  the  scientific  and  technological 
basis  for  evolutionary  theory  compared  to  cre- 
ationist explanations  for  the  origin  and  diversity 
of  life.  Includes  a  historical  survey  of  the  impact 
that  the  evolution/creation  debate  has  had  on  law, 
politics,  education,  and  other  important  aspects 
of  society  Preq:  BIOL  104;  111;  121,  122,  123,  or 
124;  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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BK)1  110  Hiuloiiv:  Co.ucpts,  Issues,  .ind  \..Iiks 
3(3,0)  lV^cl^.p^  .1  ihc.rouKli  knowlcJ^v  >'l  I^.i>k 
hioluyital  tuiitcpts  .iiui  issues  aiul  cxc>lurcs  lunv 
thcsi-  (.an  W  iiKi>rpi>ralcJ  into  a  syslcm  ot  human 
values  altiilmy  lii  hiu>lo>;y,  siKicty,  aiul  lite 

BIOMOLECLJLAR  ENGINEERING 

BMOLE42  3,621Bio.scparation.sM3,0)SiuJNot 

pruKip.il  [iKthoJs  ot  scp.iralion  .iiui  punhi.atu>ii 
of  hiopriKJucts,  such  ,is  prcucins,  ainimi  acids, 
and  pharmaceuticals.  Topics  include  an.iUiK.il 
bioscparations,  membrane  scparatimis,  sedmien 
tatJDn,  cell  disruption,  extraction,  adsorption, 
chromatography,  precipitation,  crvstalliration, 
and  drying.  Pivcj.  RIOCH  301,  CH  E  330,  or 
consenl  ot  instructor. 

BIOSYSTEMS  ENGINEERING 

Pro/csM.rv  W  II.  .Allen,  C/wii;  0  H  Brune.  R  B. 
Dodd,  Y.  J.  Han;  A.ssocifltc  Processors:  J.  P.  Chastain, 
C.  M.  I>apcho.  C.  V.  Priv  ette,  T.  H.  Walker;  Assis- 
tant Professor:  T.  O  Owino;  Instructor:  K.  R.  Kirk 

B  E  2 1 0  Intrcxluction  to  Biosystems  Engineering 
2(  1,3)  Overview  of  topics  and  engineennji  applica- 
tion areas  that  comprise  the  Biosystems  Engineer- 
ing profession.  Significant  emphasis  is  also  given  to 
development  ot  oral  and  written  communication 
skills  neecied  by  the  engineering  professional,  in- 
rroduction  to  design  methodology,  and  application 
of  engineering  fiind.imentals  to  biological  systems. 
Pmf.ENGR  130,MTHSC106. 

B  E  2 1 2  Fundamentals  of  Biosystems  Engineer- 
ing 2(1,3)  Introduction  to  fundamental  concepts 
in  biosystems  engineering,  including  mass, 
energy,  and  momentum  balances;  mass,  heat, 
and  momentum  transfer;  biological  response  to 
environmental  \ari,ibles,  biological  materials, 
biological  kinetics,  and  techniques  of  measure- 
ment and  analysis  of  engineering  and  biological 
data.  Laboratory  includes  hand-on  exercises, 
problem  .solving  and  computer  sessions,  and  oral 
presentations.  Preq:  R  E  210. 

B  E  222  Geomeasurements  2(1 ,3)  Fundamentals 
of  land  measurement  and  traverse  calculations. 
Leveling,  earthwork,  area,  and  topographic 
measurements  using  levels,  total  stations,  and 
GPS.  Application  of  mapping  via  GIS.  Preq: 
MTHSC:  106. 

B  E  H300  Biosystems  Engineering  Honors  Semi- 
nar 0(0,1 )  Introduces  undergraduate  students  to 
current  faculty  research.  Project  ideas  are  then 
developed  to  prepare  students  in  choosing  a  re- 
search topic  for  the  .senior  honors  thesis.  Students 
,ire  required  to  attend  senior  honors  thesis  presen- 
t.itions.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  in  departmental  honors  program 

B  E  312  Biological  Kinetics  and  Reactor  Mod- 
eling 3(2,3)  Fundamentals  of  microbial  and 
biochemical  kinetics  u.sed  in  analysis  and  design 
ot  biological  systems.  Topics  include  mathemati- 
cal and  computer  modeling  of  biological  kinetics 
and  .sy.stems,  estimating  model  coefficients,  and 
Je\  elopment  of  microbial  kinetic  models  as  basis 
lor  batch  and  continous  reactor  design.  Precf;  B  E 
212,  MTHSC  208. 


15  h  514  Biosystems  hngineeriiig  Mechanical 
Design  5(3,0)  Study  ol  basic  mech.inic.il  design 
ot  biosNsiems  Iniliules  an  introduction  to  bio- 
mech.inics  anil  biomaterial  properties  Stiiilies 
.ipplications  of  machine  components  and  their 
selection  related  to  specific  types  of  biosystems. 
Te.ini  design  project  is  required.  Preq.  CJ  E  206 
orMh  Wl. 

B  E  322  Small  Watershed  Hydrology  and  Scdi- 
mentology  3(3,0)  Fundamental  rel.itionships 
gov  ernmg  rainfall  disposition  are  used  as  ba.ses  tor 
vlefining  the  hydrology  of  w.itersheds.  Emph.isi:es 
applic.ilion  of  modeling  techniques  appropriate 
for  runoff  and  sediment  control.  Preq:  PHYS  122. 
Camj.Gt  521  or  CSENV  202. 

B  E  370  Practicum  1-3  Preplanned  iniernsliip  with 
an  .ipproved  employer  involved  with  biosystems 
engineering  endeavors  A  minimum  I  50  hours 
of  supervised  responsibility  is  required  per  credit 
hour.  Evaluation  is  based  on  activity  journal, 
uritten/oral  repi)rt.  and  an  evaluation  from  the 
supervisor.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
three  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq: 
junior  standing  and  departmental  consent. 

B  E  H400  Biosystems  Engineering  Honors  Un- 
dergraduate Research  1-3(0,2-6)  Individu.il 
research  projects  are  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision and  guidance  of  a  faculty  member.  Senior 
honors  thesis  is  required.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq  B  E  H300  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

B  E  (CSENV)  408,  608  I^nd  Treatment  of  Waste- 
water and  Sludges  3(3,0)  See  C:SEN\'  408. 

B  E  4 1 2,  6 1 2  Heat  and  Mass  Transport  in  Biosys- 
tems Engineering  3(3,0)  Fundamentals  ot  heat 
and  mass  transport  used  in  engineering  design  and 
analysis  of  biological  systems;  principles  of  steady 
state  and  transient  energy  and  mass  balances  in- 
cluding chemical  and  biological  generation  terms. 
Preq:  B  E  312,  MTHSC  208.  Corcq;  M  E  310. 

B  E  414,  614  Biosystems  Engineering  Unit  Op- 
erations 3(2,3)  .Applies  the  basic  principles  of 
statics,  dynamics,  and  thermodynamics  to  design 
of  mechanical  and  electrical  systems  supporting 
bioKigical  operatums  and  processes.  Preq:  R  E 
314,  ME  510. 

B  E  415,  H415,  615  Instrumentation  and  Con- 
trol for  Biosystems  Engineers  4(3,3)  Overview 
of  modern  instrumentation  techniques  and 
digital  electmnic  components  and  subsvsiems  to 
integrate  them  into  digital  data  acquisition  and 
control  systems  for  biosystems.  Laboratory  use  of 
equipment  is  emphasized.  Topics  include  char- 
acteristics of  instruments,  signal  conditioning, 
transducer  theory  and  applications,  programmable 
logic  controllers,  and  digital  data  acquisition  and 
control.  Preq:  E  C  E  307. 

B  E  42  1  Engineering  Systems  for  Soil  Water 
Management  2(1,3)  Presents  fundamentals  of 
design  related  to  drainage  of  lands,  irrigation, 
and  modification  ot  the  microenvironment  for 
optimum  pnxjuctivity.  Preq:  MTHSC  208.  Coreq: 
CE  541 


iirses  ot  liisiruiimi) 


B  h  422,  622  H>drol<.gK  Modeling  ol  Small 
Watershi-ds  5(3,0)  I  )esignot  siruclures.inddcvel- 
opmeiil  <if  ksi  miniigemenl  pniclices  tor  runoff, 
tliHKl,  .iiid  sidimeni  control  from  rural  .ind  urban 
areas,  including  natural  and  disiurbed  watersheds. 
Topics  include  modeling otpnsnuitic  and  non-pris- 
inatic  ch.innels,  culverts,  and  detention/retention 
poiiils    Pieq:  R  t  522  or  consi-nt  nl  insirucior. 

B  b  (CH  E)  428.  628  BitKhcmical  EnKineering 
3(  3,0)  Use  of  micriK)rgani.sm.s  and  enzymes  tor  the 
production  of  chemical  feedstocks,  single-cell  pro- 
tein, antibiotics,  and  oilier  fermeniation  products. 
Topics  include  kinetics  and  energeticsotmicnibial 
metabolism,  design  and  iinalysis  of  reactors  for 
microbial  growth  and  enzyme-catalyzed  reactions, 
.ind  considerations  ot  scale-up,  mass  transfer,  and 
sterilization  during  reactor  design.  Preq:  BE  312, 
MICRO  505;  Coret}:  (for  Biosystems  Engineer- 
ing majors)  BIOCH  301  or  305;  (for  Chemical 
bngineering  m.ijors)  C.W  E  3  50.  450. 

B  E  431,  631  Structural  Design  for  Biosystems 
2(2,0)  .Analysis  and  design  of  structures  and  stati- 
cally determinant  components  with  emphasis  on 
wood.  Pra).(:E206orME  502. 

B  E  435,  635  Applications  in  Biotechnology  Engi- 
neering 3(2,3)  Rioengineering  principles  applied 
to  the  expanding  fields  of  agricultural  biotechnol- 
ogy, ecotechnology,  and  biomedical  technology. 
Specific  applications  include  wa.ste  treatment  and 
ecological  engineering,  bioreactor  propagation  of 
plant  and  animal  cells  and  tissues,  applied  genom- 
ics and  synthetic  seed  production,  biosensors  and 
biomonitoring,  biological  implants  and  materials 
biocompatibiUty.  Preq;  B  E  (CH  E)  428. 

B  E  438,  638  Bioproccss  Engineering  Design 
3(2,2)  IVsign  and  an.ilvsis  of  systems  for  priKess- 
ing  biological  materials  Topics  include  biotech- 
nology, thermodynamics,  transport  processes,  and 
biological  properties  related  to  bioprcKess  design 
and  computational  simulation.  Unit  operations 
include  basic  bioreactor  operation,  bioscparations, 
and  preservation  techniques.  Preq:  B  E  428. 

B  E  440  Renewable  Energy  Resource  Engineer- 
ing 3(2,2)  Investigation  into  merging  renewable 
energy  res4)urces,  including  detailed  study  of  .solar, 
wind,  and  bioenergy  alternatives.  Also  includes 
principles,  technologies,  and  performance  evalu- 
ation of  components  for  these  technologies  and 
an  introduction  to  tidal,  hydro,  geothennal,  and 
othet  energy;  energy  conservation;  cogeneration; 
financial,  economical,  and  other  issues  related  to 
alternative  energy  sources.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

B  E  442,  642  Properties  and  Processing  of 
Biological  Prtxiucts  2(1,3)  Study  of  engineer- 
ing prtipcriics  of  biological  materials  and  their 
uniqueness  as  design  restraints  on  systems  for 
handling,  proce.ssing,  and  preserving  biological 
products.  Pre.;.  BE  535,  CE  541.  ME  502,  310. 

B  E  (EE&S,  FOR)  451,  H45I.  651  Newman 
Seminar  and  Lecture  Series  in  Natural  Resources 
Engineering  1  (0,2)  Topics  dealing  with  develop- 
ment and  protection  of  land,  air,  water,  and  related 
resources  are  covered  by  seminar  with  instnictor 
and  invited  lecturers  Current  environmental 
and/or  resource  conscrx  ation  issues  are  addressed. 
Preq:  Senior  standing,  consent  of  instnictor. 
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B  E  464,  664  Non-Point  Source  Management  in 
Engineered  Ecosystems  3(2,3)  Fundamentals 
of  non-point  source  pollution  including  quanti- 
fication of  environmental  impact  and  ecosystem 
management  related  to  contaminants  and  nu- 
trients and  to  planning  and  design  of  ecological 
systems.  Preq:  MICRO  305,  Senior  standing  in 
engineering,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

B  E  473  Special  Topics  in  Biosystems  Engineer- 
ing 1-3(1-3,0)  Comprehensive  study  of  special 
topics  not  covered  in  other  courses.  Emphasizes 
indeperident  pursuit  of  detailed  investigations. 
Senior  standing  and  consent  of  department. 

B  E  474  Biosystems  Engineering  Design/Project 
Management  2(1,3)  Study  of  hiological  systems 
design  using  hydrology  principles,  fluid  mechan- 
ics, hioprocessing,  heat/mass  transfer,  instrumen- 
tation, mechanical  unit  operations,  and  structural 
principles  for  project  design,  scheduling,  and  cost 
estimation.  Topics  also  include  engineering  ethics, 
professional  development,  written  and  oral  com- 
munication, and  job  skills.  Senior  portfolios  are 
also  developed.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Biosys- 
tems Engineering  or  consent  of  instructor. 

B  E  475  Biosystems  Engineering  Capstone 
Design  2(0,4)  Applications  of  hydrology,  fluid 
mechanics,  hioprocessing,  heat/mass  transfer, 
instrumentation,  mechanical  unit  operations,  and 
structural  principles  in  design;  project  scheduling; 
cost  estimation;  ethics;  environmental  and  social 
impacts;  design  drawings;  and  report  documenta- 
tion. Preq:  B  E  314,  412,  415,  474;  428  (Applied 
Biotechnology  Concentration)  or  322  (Natural 
Resources  and  Environment  Concentration). 

B  E  (EE&S,  I  E)  484,  684  Municipal  Solid  Waste 
Management  3(3,0)  See  EE&S  484. 

BUSINESS 

BUS  101  Business  Foundations  1(1,0)  Overview 
of  the  business  environment.  Topics  include  the 
economic  and  legal  foundations  of  business  and 
an  introduction  to  the  human  resources,  market- 
ing, operations,  and  financial  functions  of  global 
businesses.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

BUS  H291  Honors  Seminar  in  International 
Business  1  ( 1,0)  Introduction  to  the  Internation- 
al Business  Honors  Program  presented  through  a 
discussion  of  thesis  expectations,  study  abroad 
experiences,  and  seminars  given  by  returning 
senior  International  Business  Honors  students. 
To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Membership  in 
Calhoun  Honors  College. 

BUS  H391  International  Business  Honors  Thesis 
Research  1(  1,0)  Students  work  with  a  Clemson 
advisor  and  an  international  advisor  to  develop 
a  research  topic  for  the  senior  thesis.  Students 
work  and  conduct  research  while  participating  in 
an  approved  study  abroad.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Prec/;  BUS  H291. 

BUS  H392  International  Business  Honors  Thesis 
Proposal  1(1,0)  Students  work  with  a  Clemson 
advisor  and  an  international  advisor  to  complete 
a  proposal  for  the  senior  thesis.  Students  work 
and  conduct  research  while  participating  in  an 
approved  study  abroad.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq  .BUSH  391. 


BUS  H491  International  Business  Honors  Thesis 

I  3(3,0)  Students  work  with  an  advi.st)r  to  conduct 
literature  review  and  research  on  a  senior  thesis 
topic  and  prepare  presentations  and  thesis  drafts 
based  on  this  work.  Preq:  BUS  H392. 

BUS  H492  International  Business  Honors  Thesis 

II  3(3,0)  Students  work  with  an  advisor  to  com- 
plete a  senior  thesis.  They  prepare  and  present  a 
seminar  on  the  topic  for  presentation  to  faculty 
and  other  International  Business  Honors  students. 
Preq:  BUSH491. 

CALHOUN  HONORS  SEMINAR 

CHS  H201   Structures  and  Society  3(3,0) 

Interdi-sciplmary  honors  seminar  that  examines 
selected  structures  regarded  as  monuments  to  ar- 
tistic creativity  and  technological  genius  and  the 
ways  that  structures  affect  and  are  affected  by  the 
societies  that  produce  them.  Preq:  Membership  in 
Calhoun  Honors  College. 

CHS  H202  Science,  Culture,  and  Human 
Values  3(3,0)  Interdisciplinary  honors  seminar 
that  unifies  natural  scientific,  .social  scientific,  and 
humanistic  disciplines  into  a  holistic  view  of  the 
modern  world  and  its  future.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College. 

CHS  H203  Society,  Art,  and  Humanities  3(3,0) 
Combines  readings  and  methodologies  from  the 
social  sciences,  arts,  and  humanities  to  study  the 
interrelationships  among  the  disciplines  and  their 
.societal  effects.  Subjects  vary.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College. 

CHS  H204  Honors  Study/Travel  1(0,3) 
Study/travel  experience  related  to  a  three-credit 
Calhoun  Honors  Seminar.  May  he  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  three  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College. 

CHS  H205  Methods  of  Interpretation  1(1,0) 
Seminar  to  teach  students  how  to  interpret  docu- 
ments, works  of  art,  structures,  and  scholarly  ma- 
terials related  to  a  three-credit  Calhoun  Honors 
Seminar.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 

CHS  H206  Controversies  in  Science  and  Tech- 
nology 3(3,0)  Interdisciplinary  honors  seminar 
that  examines  social  issues  relating  to  science  and 
technology,  using  perspectives  from  science,  the 
social  sciences,  and  humanities.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  six  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College. 

CHS  H400  Honors  Contract  0(0,0)  Advanced 
study  and  research  taken  in  conjunction  with  any 
300-400-level  course.  Contract  requires  prior  ap- 
proval by  instructor  and  Honors  Director.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  May  be  repeated  once,  but 
only  if  in  conjunction  with  different  course.  Preq: 
Membership  m  Calhoun  Honors  College. 


CERAMIC  AND  MATERIALS 
ENGINEERING 

Professors:  J.  R.  Aspland,  S.  B.  Bhadun,  D.  A.  Bros- 
nan,  M.  J.  Drews,  M.  S.  Ellist)n,  B.  C.  Goswami,  C. 
W.  Jarvis,  B.  I.  Lee,  G.  C.  Lickfield,  H.  J.  Rack,  K. 
A.  Richardst)n,  Director;  E.  A.  Vaughn;  Associate 
Professors:  J.  M.  Ballato,  S.  H.  Foulger,  E.  C.  Skaar, 
T  D.  Taylor;  Assistant  Professors:  P.  Brown,  J.  Luo,  I. 
A.  Luzinov;  Visiting  Lecturer:  J.  L.  Grossman 

C  M  E  210  Introduction  to  Materials  Science 

3(3,0)  Introductory  course  in  materials  science 
designed  primarily  for  engineering  students.  Stud- 
ies the  relation  between  the  electrical,  mechani- 
cal, and  thermal  properties  of  products  and  the 
structure  and  composition  of  these  products.  All 
levels  of  structure  are  considered  from  gross  struc- 
tures easily  visible  to  the  eye  through  electronic 
structure  of  atoms.  Preq:  CH  102,  MTHSC  108. 

C  M  E  241  Metrics  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Provides 
basic  knowledge  of  statistical  techniques  and  test- 
ing procedures  used  to  evaluate  materials.  Includes 
sampling  procedures,  calculation  of  averages, 
confidence  intervals,  Weibull  statistics,  precision 
and  accuracy  to  enable  quality  decision  making. 
Coreq;  CM  E210. 

C  M  E  H300  Honors  Seminar  1(1,0)  Acquaints 
students  enrolled  in  the  Departmental  Honors 
Program  with  current  research  issues  in  the  profes- 
sion. This  assists  students  in  preparing  a  research 
proposal  for  the  Senior  Thesis.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  admission 
to  departmental  honors  program. 

C  M  E  319  Materials  Processing  I  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction into  the  principles  underlying  the 
processing/manufacturing  of  ceramic,  polymeric, 
and  metallic  materials.  Coreq:  C  M  E  210. 

C  M  E  326  Thermodynamics  of  Materials  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  physical  laws  that  govern  the 
equilibrium  products  of  chemical  and  thermal 
reactions.  Covers  the  three  laws  of  thermody- 
namics, phase  equilibria,  energy  requirements  for 
reactions,  material  corrosion,  and  environmental 
stability.  Preq;  C  M  E  210,  CH  102,  MTHSC 
108,  PHYS221. 

C  M  E  327  Transport  Phenomena  3(3,0)  Kinetic 
aspects  of  mass,  heat,  and  fluid  transport  as  they 
relate  to  the  processing  and  performance  of  materi- 
als. Coreq:  C  M  E  326,  MTHSC  208. 

C  M  E  328  Phase  Diagrams  for  Materials  Process- 
ing and  Applications  3(3,0)  Teaches  students  to 
use  single  component,  binary,  and  ternary  phase 
diagrams  to  analyze  material  processing  routes 
and  utilization.  Considers  reaction  pathways  by 
which  material  microstructure  evolves  and  the 
relationship  of  reaction  pathway  to  equilibrium 
phase  diagrams.  Also  considers  material  interac- 
tions/degradation during  use.  Preq:  C  M  E  326. 

C  M  E  342  Structure/Property  Laboratory  2(0,6) 
Provides  a  basic  understanding  of  how  microstruc- 
ture interrelationships  and  processes  affect  the 
physical  properties  of  materials  and  how  environ- 
mental effects  modify  structure  and  mechanical 
behavior  of  materials.  Preq:  C  M  E  241. 
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C  M  E  i61  Procissinu  of  McliiU  and  Tlu-ir 
Composites  J(J,0)  h\.imin(.'>  tin.-  mmrol  nt 
inicrosiniciiirc-prDpcrty  rclation.>liips  in  nn.-t,illii. 
materials  and  their  compi>sitcs  throutjii  (.ii-vclnp- 
ment  and  selection  of  Innovative  luaniilacturinu 
methods,  dneq:  C  M  E  ?27. 

C  M  E  H^yS  Honors  Research  I  3(0.9)  individii,.! 
rescirch  uuklcr  the  ilircctlon  ot  a  CVramic  and 
Matcri.iU  I;nt;nieerini;  lamllv  iiKiubcr  ( 'iiivi| 
C  M  E  327,  328. 

C  M  E  402,  602  Solid  State  Materials  M  3.0) 
Discussion  of  the  properties  of  solids  as  related 
to  structure  and  bonding;  with  emphasis  on  elec- 
tronic materials.  Band  structure  theory,  electronic, 
and  optical  properties  are  treated.  Prcij:  C2  M  E 
326,MTHSC208.  rHYS221. 

C  M  E  407  Senior  Cap.stone  Design  3(1.6) 
Work  witli  industrial  partners  who  ha\e  ma- 
terials related  processes  or  product  prohlcms. 
Emphasizes  interdisciplinary  team  approach  and 
global  perspective  of  products  and  problems. 
Incorporates  critical  thinking,  group  effective- 
ness, and  problem  solving  with  materials  and 
proces.ses.  Collaborative  efforts  betweeii  industry 
and  student  academic  teams  are  employed.  Preq: 
CME441,1E384. 

C  M  E  41 3  Noncrystalline  Materials  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  fundamentals  of  the  noncrystalline  state. 
Includes  cooling  kinetics  and  effects  on  formation 
as  well  as  physical  properties  of  noncrystalline 
substances  in  metallic,  polymeric,  and  ceramic 
systems.  Preq:  C  M  E  326;  Corecj;  C  M  E  402. 

C  M  E  416.  616  Electrical  Properties  of  Materi- 
als 3(3.0)  Covers  a  range  of  topics  dealing  with 
electrical  and  magnetic  materials  including  metal 
and  polymer  conductors,  insulators,  ceramic  and 
polymer  materials  for  dielectric  applications,  and 
ferroelectric,  piezoelectric,  pyroelectric,  and  elec- 
trooptic  materials.  Metal  and  ceramic  magnetic 
m.iterials  are  also  discussed. 

C  M  E  422  Mechanical  Behavior  of  Materials 
3(3.0)  Covers  the  microstructural  basis  of  de- 
formation and  fracture  in  ceramic,  metallic,  and 
polymeric  systems.  Preq:  E  M  201,  MTHSC  208. 

C  M  E  424.  624  Optical  Materials  and  Their 
Applications  3(3.0)  Immduces  the  interaction 
of  materials  with  light.  Specific  topics  Include 
fundamental  optical  properties,  materials  synthe- 
sis, optical  fiber  and  planar  waveguides,  and  the 
componentry  and  systems-level  aspects  of  optical 
communication  systems.  Preq:  C  M  E  402,  41 3. 

C  M  E  432  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Systems 
3(3,0)  Plant  layout  and  design  for  manufacturing 
of  ceramic  products.  Emphasizes  process  control 
and  verification  of  processing  results.  Includes  ad- 
aptation of  computers  in  process  simulation/robot- 
ics and  the  use  of  programmable  logic  controllers 
and  riibotics  in  processing.  Pret/;  C  M  E  326. 

C  M  E  433  Combustion  Systems  and  Environ- 
mental Emissions  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  application 
ot  burners,  burner  controls,  firing  atmospheres, 
hydrocarbon  fuels,  and  other  energy  resources  to 
Industrial  kilns,  furnaces,  and  firing  operations. 
Topics  include  energy  resources,  fuel  chemistry, 
combustion  analysis,  ratio  control  systems,  flow 
and  pres.sure  measurement  and  control,  kiln  at- 
mosphere controls,  industrial  burners,  and  flames. 
Precj:CME326. 


C  M  K  441  Manuf.K  luring  1  .iboralorv  1(0,3) 
l'ro\  ule^  ^tlldenl^  with  the  uni.lcrsl,inding  ot  pro- 
cessoplimiratlon.  Emphasizes  the  use  ot  complex 
experimenl.il  design  schemes  to  elucidate  the 
interrelationships  between  processing,  micro- 
structural  development,  and  resulting  properties. 

Pr.'</.c:ME  m. 

C  M  E  44S  Practice  of  Materials  Engineering 
1  ( 1 ,0)  Students  working  In  groups  present  and 
discuss  practical,  ethical,  safety,  business,  and 
selected  technical  topics.  Invited  speakers  discuss 
various  aspects  of  the  engineering  world.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  C  M  E  432. 

C  M  E  (BIO  E)  480.  680  Research  Principles 
and  Concepts  1  ( 1 ,0)  See  BIO  E  480. 

C  M  E  490.  H490.  690  Special  Topics  in  Ce- 
ramic Engineering  1-3(1-3.0)  Study  of  topics 
no[  ordinarily  covered  in  other  courses.  Taught 
as  the  need  arises.  Typical  topics  could  include 
current  research  in  a  specific  area  or  technological 
advances.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  C-onseiit  ot  instructor. 

C  M  E  H495  Honors  Research  II  3(0,9)  Indi- 
vidual research  under  the  direction  of  a  Ceramic 
and  Materials  Engineering  faculty  member.  Preq: 
CMEH395. 

C  M  E  H497  Honors  Thesis  1(1,0)  Preparation 
of  honors  thesis  based  on  research  conducted  in 
C  M  E  H395  and  H495.  Preq:  C  M  E  H495. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  0.  P.  Edie,  C.  H.  Cooding,  J.  C..  Good- 
win, Jr.,  Chair;  A.  Guiseppi-Elie,  S.  S.  Melsheimer, 
A.  A.  Ogale,  M.  C.  Thies;  Associate  Professors:  D. 
A.  Bruce,  G.  M.  Harrison,  D.  E.  Hirt,  S.  M.  Hus- 
son,  S.  M.  Killx-y  II,  R.  W.  Rice;  Assistant  Pro/cs.^jr: 
A.  T.  Metters 

CH  E  130  Chemical  Engineering  Tools  3(2,2) 
Tools  and  methods  for  analyzing  engineering 
problems  with  applications  in  chemical  and 
biochemical  processes,  including  development 
of  process  flow  diagrams,  numerical  methods, 
graphing,  and  applied  statistics.  Problem-.solving 
and  computer  skills  are  developed  in  the  lecture 
and  laboratory'  activities.  Preq:  CES  102.  Gmeq: 
MTHSC  108,  PHYS  122. 

CH  E  21 1  Introduction  to  Chemical  Engineering 
4(3.2)  Introduction  to  fundamental  concepts  of 
chemical  engineering,  Including  mass  and  energy 
balances,  PVT  relationships  for  gases  and  vapors, 
and  elementary  phase  eciuilibria;  problem-solving 
and  computer  skills  are  developed  In  lab.  Preq: 
CH  102,  MTHSC  108,  PHYS  122;  and  CH  E 
nOorENGR  \}0. 

CH  E  220  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynam- 
ics I  3(3.0)  Topics  include  first  and  second  laws 
of  thermodynamics,  ideal  gases,  PVT  properties 
of  real  fluids,  energy  balances  with  chemical  reac- 
tions, and  thermodynamic  properties  of  real  fluids. 
Prec,.  CHE  211.  MTHSC  206. 

CH  E  230  Fluids/Heat  Transfer  4(3,2)  General 
principles  ot  chemical  engineering  and  study  of 
fluid  flow,  fluid  transportation,  and  heat  transmis- 
sion. Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  theory'  and  its 
practical  application  to  design.  Preq:  CH  E  2 1 1 . 
drreq:  CH  E  220,  MTHSC:  206. 


CH  h  inOO  Honors  Seminar  1(1.0)  Aciiuaints 
siudenls  enrolled  m  the  1  >ep.irt mental  H»)nors 
Program  with  current  research  issues  m  the 
prote-ssion.  This  .i.vsists  the  student  in  preparing 
a  research  proposal  for  the  Senior  Thesis.  To  K' 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Admission  to  depart- 
mental honors  progr.im.  Junior  standing. 

CH  E  307  Unit  Operations  Labt)ratorv  1  3(2,3) 
Laboratory'  work  in  the  unit  operations  of  fluid 
flow,  heat  transfer,  and  evaporation.  Stress  is  on 
the  relation  between  theory  and  experimental 
results  and  the  statistical  interpretation  of  those 
results  and  on  report  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion. Preq:  CH  E  220;  2  30  or  3 1 1 ;  E  G  209.  Cineq: 
EX  ST  41  lor  MTHSC  302. 

CH  E  311  Fluid  Flow  3(3.0)  Fundamentals  of 
fluid  flow  and  the  application  of  theory  tochemi- 
cal  engineering  unit  operations,  such  as  pumps, 
compressors,  and  fluidiratlon.  Preq:  CH  E  21 1, 
MTHSC  206. 

CH  E  3 1 2  Heat  and  Mass  Transfer  3(  3,0)  Study  of 
the  basics  of  heat  transmission  and  mass  transport. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  theory  and  its  ap- 
plication to  design.  Preq:  CH  E  220,  311. 

CHE  3 19  Engineering  Materials  3(3,0)  Intrtxluc- 
tion  to  the  fundamental  properties  and  behavior 
of  engineering  materials,  with  emphasis  on  poly- 
mers, metals,  ceramics,  and  composite  materials. 
Preq:  CH  E  2 1 1 .  Cmeq:  CH  22  3,  CH  E  220. 

CH  E  32 1  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynam- 
ics II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  CH  E  220.  Topics 
include  thermodynamics  of  power  cycles  and 
retrigeratlon/liquefactlon,  thermodynamic  prop- 
erties ot  homogeneous  mixtures,  phase  equilibria, 
and  chemical  reaction  etiuillbria.  Preq:  CH  E  220, 
MTHSC:  208. 

CH  E  330  Mass  Transfer  and  Separation  Processes 
4(3,2)  Study  of  mass  transport  fundamentals  and 
application  of  these  fundamentals  to  separation 
technologies,  with  emphasis  on  gas  absorption, 
stripping,  distillation,  and  liquid-liquid  extrac- 
tion. Preq:  CH  E  230.  Coreq:  CH  E  321. 

CH  E  344  Chemical  Engineering  Junior  Seminar 
1  ( 1 ,0)  Preparation  ot  junior  chemical  engineer- 
ing students  for  entry  Into  the  profession.  Timely 
information  on  job  interviewing  skills,  career 
placement  and  guidance,  professional  registra- 
tion, professional  behavior  and  ethics,  graduate 
school,  and  management  of  personal  finances. 
Outside  speakers  are  used  frequently.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  CH  E  3 1 2,  junior  standing  in 
C'hemlcal  Engineering. 

CH  E  353  Process  Dynamics  and  Control  3(3,0) 
Mathematical  analysis  of  the  dynamic  response  of 
process  systems.  Basic  automatic  control  theory 
and  design  of  control  systems  for  process  appli- 
cations. Preq;  MTHSC  208.  CH  E  311  or  230. 
Corcq;  CHE  3  30  or  4 1  3. 

CH  E  H395  Honors  Research  1  3(0.9)  Indn  idual 
research  under  the  direction  ot  a  C'hemical  En- 
gineering faculty  meniK'r.  Preq:  CH  E  H3(X)  or 
consent  of  department  honors  cixirdinator. 

CH  E  401.  601  Transport  Phenomena  3(3,0) 
Mathematical  analysis  oi  single  and  multidi- 
mensional steady-state  and  transient  pniblems  in 
momentum,  energy,  and  mass  transfer.  FV^th  the 
similarities  and  differences  in  these  mechani.sms 
are  stressed.  Preq.  CH  E  330,  MTHSC  208. 
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CH  E  407  Unit  Operations  Laboratory  II  3(  1,6) 

Continuation  of  CJH  E  307  with  experiments  pri- 
marily on  the  diffusional  operations.  Additional 
lecture  material  on  report  writing  and  general 
techniques  for  experimental  measurements  and 
analysis  of  data,  including  statistical  design  of 
experiments.  Preq.  CH  E  307,  3  30. 

CH  E  412,  612  Polymer  Engineering  3(3,0) 
Design-oriented  course  in  synthetic  polymers. 
Topics  include  reactor  design  used  in  polymer 
production,  effect  of  step  versus  addition  kinetics 
on  reactor  design,  epoxy  curing  reactions,  polymer 
solubility,  influence  of  polymerization  and  pro- 
cessing conditions  on  polymer  crystallinity.  Preq. 
CH  224  and  332  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CH  E  413  Separation  Processes  3(3,0)  Study 
of  gas-liquid  and  liquid-liquid  separation  tech- 
niques emphasizing  gas  absorption,  distillation, 
and  liquid-liquid  extraction.  Preq:  CJH  3  32, 
CHE312,  321. 

CH  E  (B  E)  428,  628  Biochemical  Engineering 
3(3,0)  Sec  BE  428. 

CH  E  431  Chemical  Process  Design  I  3(3,0) 
Steps  in  creating  a  chemical  process  design  from 
original  concept  to  successful  completion  and  op- 
eration. Topics  include  process  layout,  equipment 
selection  and  sizing,  safety  and  environmental 
evaluation,  engineering  economics,  simulation, 
evaluation  of  alternatives,  and  optimization.  Preq: 
CH  E  307,  321 ,  330.  Coreq:  CH  E  450. 

CH  E  432  Process  Development,  Design,  and 
Optimization  of  Chemical  Engineering  Systems 
II  5(1,12)  Continuation  of  CHE  431.  Principles 
of  process  development,  design,  and  optimization 
are  applied  in  a  comprehensive  problem  carried 
from  a  general  statement  of  the  problem  to  de- 
tailed design  and  economic  evaluations.  Preq: 
CH  E  321,  353,  407,  413,  and  450  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

CHE  433  Process  Design  II  3(1,6)  Continuation 
of  CH  E  431.  Principles  of  process  development, 
design,  and  optimization  are  applied  in  a  compre- 
hensive problem  carried  from  a  general  statement 
of  the  problem  to  detailed  design  and  economic 
evaluations.  Preq:  CH  E  330,  407,  431,  450. 

CH  E  443  Chemical  Engineering  Senior  Seminar 

I  1(1,0)  Preparation  of  senior  chemical  engineer- 
ing students  for  entry  into  the  profession.  Timely 
information  on  job  interviewing  skills,  career 
placement  and  guidance,  professional  registration, 
professional  behavior  and  ethics,  and  manage- 
ment of  personal  finances.  Outside  speakers  are 
used  frequently.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq: 
CH  E  330,  Senior  standing  in  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing. Coreq:  CH  E  431. 

CH  E  444  Chemical  Engineering  Senior  Seminar 

II  1(1,0)  Working  in  groups,  students  present 
and  discuss  topics  related  to  professional  practice, 
ethics,  business,  industrial  safety,  the  environ- 
ment, and  selected  technical  subjects  of  interest 
to  society.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  CH  E 
344  or  443.  Coreq:  CHE  432. 

CH  E  445  Selected  Topics  in  Chemical  Engineer' 
ing  3(3,0)  Topics  not  covered  in  other  courses, 
emphasizing  current  literature,  research,  and 
practice  of  chemical  engineering.  Topics  vary  from 
year  to  year.  May  be  repeated,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 


CH  E  450,  650  Chemical  Reaction  Engineering 

3(3,0)  Review  ot  kinetics  of  chemical  reactions 
and  an  introduction  to  the  analysis  and  design 
of  chemical  reactors.  Topics  include  homoge- 
neous and  heterogeneous  reactions,  batch  and 
ciintinuous  flow  reaction  systems,  catalysis,  and 
design  of  industrial  reactors.  Preq:  CM  E  HO, 
321,CH3  32. 

CH  E  491,  H49I  Special  Projects  in  Chemical 
Engineering  1-3(1-3,0)  Topics  requested  by  stu- 
dents or  offered  by  faculty  as  the  need  arises.  Topics 
may  include  review  of  current  research  in  an  area, 
technological  advances,  and  national  engineering 
goals.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its, but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 

CH  E  H495  Honors  Research  II  3(0,9)  Indi- 
vidual research  under  the  direction  of  a  chemical 
engineering  faculty  member.  Preq:  CH  E  H395. 

CH  E  H497  Honors  Thesis  1(1,0)  Preparation 
of  honors  thesis  based  on  research  conducted  in 
CH  E  H395  and  H495.  Preq:  CH  E  H495. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professors:  M.  M.  Cooper,  S.  E.  Crcager,  D.  O. 
DesMarteau,  R.  K.  Dieter,  L.  A.  Echegoyen,  Chair, 
S  |.  Hwu,  A  L  Kholodenko,  J.  W.  Kolis,  R.  K. 
Marcus,  W.  T.  Pennington,  Jr.,  Y.-P.  Sun;  Associate 
Professors:  J.  R.  Appling,  D.  P  Arya,  D.  Perahia, 
n.  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  S.  J.  Stuart;  A.s.si.s£ant  Professors:  J. 
Brumaghim,  K.  A.  Christensen,  G.  D.  Chumanov, 
J.  D.  McNeill;  Lecturers:  K.  A.  Creager,  L.  E.  Eche- 
goyen, J.  G.  Kaup,  S.  O'Connor,  D.  F.  Taylor,  D. 
G.  VanDerveer;  Visiting  Assistani  Professor:  M.  L. 
Docrr;  Visiting  Instrucun:  B.  S.  Lewis 

CH  101,  HlOl  General  Chemistry  4(3,3)  Intro- 
duction to  the  elementary  concepts  of  chemistry 
through  classroom  and  laboratory  experience. 
Emphasizes  chemical  reactions  and  the  use  of 
symbolic  representation,  the  mole  concept  and 
its  applications  and  molecular  structure.  Credit 
rt)ward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  CH 
101  and  105.  Preq  or  Coreq:  CMPT  score  of  3  or 
higher;  or  MTHSC  101,  102,  103,  or  105. 

CH  102,  H102  General  Chemistry  4(3,3)  Con- 
tinuation of  CH  101,  treating  solutions,  rates  of 
reactions,  chemical  equilibrium,  electrochemistry, 
chemistry  of  selected  elements,  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  organic  chemistry.  Credit  toward  a  degree 
will  be  given  for  only  one  of  CH  102  or  106.  Preq: 
CH  lOlwith  a  C  or  better. 

CH  105  Beginning  General  and  Organic  Chem- 
istry 4(3,3)  Elementary  treatment  of  principles 
of  geiieral  and  organic  chemistry  for  students  in 
liberal  arts,  education,  business,  health  science, 
and  selected  life-science  curricula.  Laboratory  is 
coordinated  with  lecture.  May  not  be  taken  as  a 
prerequisite  for  organic  chemistry.  Credit  toward  a 
degree  given  for  only  one  of  CH  101  or  105. 

CH  106  Beginning  General  and  Organic  Chem- 
istry 4(3,3)  Continuation  of  CH  105.  Topics  in 
elementary  organic  chemistry  with  an  emphasis 
on  organic  chemistry  relevant  to  life  processes  are 
developed  in  both  lecture  and  laboratory.  May  not 
be  taken  as  a  prerequisite  for  organic  chemistry. 
Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one 
of  CH  102  or  106.  Preq:  CH  105  with  a  C  or  better 
or  consent  of  instructor. 
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CH  141  Chemistry  Orientation  1(1,0)  Lectures, 
discussions,  and  demonstrations  devoted  to  health 
and  safety  in  chemistry  laboratories;  use  of  the 
chemical  literature;  and  career  planning.  Preq: 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  C^H  101. 

CH  152  Chemistry  Communication  I  2(2,0) 
Methods  for  scientific  communication  including 
oral,  written,  and  electronic  formats.  Service- 
learning  projects  engage  participants  with  ct)m- 
munity  needs  pertaining  to  chemistry  issues. 

CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry  4(3,3) 
Introduction  to  organic  chemistry  emphasizing 
nomenclature,  classes  of  organic  compounds, 
and  chemistry  of  functional  groups.  For  students 
needing  one-semester  course  in  organic  chemistry. 
Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one 
of  CH  201  or  223.  Preq:  CH  102  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

CH  205  Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry 
3(3,0)  One  semester  treatment  which  emphasizes 
the  properties  and  reactions  of  the  more  common 
chemical  elements.  Preq:  CH  102. 

CH  206  Inorganic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Introduction  to  laboratory  synthesis  and  charac- 
terization of  inorganic  compounds.  Laboratory 
sessions  coHM  si  >>(  ,\  s^.■^  of  six  landmark  inorganic 
experiments  Im  ubkli  ilic  original  authors  have 
been  awarded  Nokl  prizes.  Cmeq:  CH  102,  205. 

CH  223  Organic  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Introductory 
course  in  the  principles  of  organic  chemistrv 
and  the  derivation  of  these  principles  from  a 
study  of  the  properties,  preparations,  and  inter- 
relationships of  the  important  classes  of  organic 
compounds.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given 
for  only  one  of  CH  201  or  223.  Preq:  CH  102  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

CH  224  Organic  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Cinninuation 
ofCH  223.  Preq:  CH  223. 

CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Synthesis  and  properties  of  typical  examples  of 
the  classes  of  organic  compounds.  Credit  toward  a 
degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  CH  225,227, 
or  229.  Preq:  CH  223  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Continuation  of  CH  227.  Credit  toward  a  degree 
will  be  given  for  only  one  of  CH  226  or  228.  Preq: 
CH  224  (or  concurrent  enrollment)  and  227. 

CH  229  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
One-semester  laboratory  for  Chemical  Engineering 
students.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  CH  225,  227,  or  229.  Preq:  CH  223. 

CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis  3(3,0)  Funda- 
mental principles  of  volumetric,  gravimetric, 
and  certain  elementary  instrumental  chemical 
analyses.  Preq:  Concurrent  enrollment  for  credit 
mCH315or317. 

CH  315  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  2(0,6) 
Laboratory  techniques  of  volumetric,  gravnnetric, 
and  elementary  instrumental  chemical  analyses. 
Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one 
t)f  CH  3 1 5  or  3 1 7.  Coreq:  Concurrent  enrollment 
for  credit  in  CH  313. 

CH  317  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Standard  techniques  of  analytical  chem- 
istry— gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  instrumental. 
Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one 
of  CH  3 1 5  or  3 1 7.  Coreq:  Concurrent  enrollment 
for  credit  in  CH  313. 
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CH  i  50  Inlrnduction  to  Physical  Chemistry 
3(3,0) Onc-.scincstcr  treatment  Df'phyMc.il  cliein- 
istry,  emphasizing  tDpics  that  are  especially  useful 
in  the  life  sciences,  a(jriculture,  and  medic nie: 
chemical  thermodynamics,  equilihrium,  solutions, 
kinetics,  electrochemistry,  macromolecules,  and 
surface  phenomena.  Credit  toward  a  dejjree  will 
he  Kiven  for  only  one  of  CH  330  or  ?M.  l'n\i 
MTHSC  106. 

CH  331  Physical  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Includes 
the  gaseous  state,  thermodynamics,  chemical 
equilihria,  and  atomic  and  molecular  structure, 
from  hoth  experimental  and  theoretical  points 
of  view.  Credit  toward  a  desree  will  he  given  for 
only  one  of  CH  330  or  3  ?1.  Preq.  MTHSC  206, 
PHYS221. 

CH  332,  H332  Physical  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Con- 
tinuation of  CH  531,  including  chemical  kinetics, 
liquid  and  .solid  state,  phase  equilibria,  siilutions, 
electrochemistry  and  surfaces.  Prcq:  CH  331  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

CH  339  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Experiments  are  selected  to  he  of  maximum  value 
to  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering  majors. 
Corcq.CH331orCHE220. 

CH  340  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Continuation  of  CH  339.  Prcq:  Concurrent  en- 
rollment inCH  332. 

CH  400  Selected  Topics  in  Chemistry  1-3(1-3,0) 
Comprehensive  study  of  topics  of  current  interest 
in  chemistry.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  twelve  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are 
covered. 

CH  402,  H402, 602  Inorganic  Chemistry  3(3,0) 
Basic  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry  are 
discussed  with  special  emphasis  on  atomic  struc- 
ture, chemical  bonding,  solid  state,  coordination 
chemistry,  organometallic  chemistry,  and  acid- 
base  theories.  The  chemistry  of  certain  selected 
elements  is  treated.  Preq:  CH  331,  332. 

CH  403  Advanced  Synthetic  Techniques  2(0,6) 
introduction  to  advanced  laboratory  techniques 
in  synthesis  and  characterization  of  inorganic 
■ind  organic  compounds.  Laboratory  sessions 
consist  of  a  set  of  eight  experiments  in  modern 
fields  of  chemistry,  including  superconductivity, 
buckminsterfuUerene,  hioinorganic  chemistry, 
medicinal  chemistry,  asymmetric  synthesis,  and 
polymer  chemistry.  Preq:  CH  227,  228,  402,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

CH  404,  H404,  604  Bioinorganic  Chemistry 
3(3,0)  Covers  fundamentals  of  bioinorganic 
v.heiTiistry  with  review  of  necessary  inorganic  and 
biochemical  concepts.  Topics  include  metal  up- 
take, transport,  and  storage  in  biological  systems; 
functions  of  metals  in  proteins;  metal  ion  interac- 
tions with  nucleic  acids;  physical  methods  used  in 
bioinorganic  chemistry;  heavy  element  toxicity, 
radiopharmaceuticals  and  other  metallodrugs. 
Prec;:RIOCH301orCH205. 
CH  411,  611  Instrumental  Analysis  3(3,0) 
Principles  of  operation  and  application  of  modern 
chemical  instrumentation  in  the  field  of  analytical 
chemistry.  Topics  include  basic  electronics,  statis- 
tics, optical,  mass,  magnetic  resonance,  electron 
and  x-ray  spectroscopies,  radiochemistry,  and 
separation  science.  Preq:  CH  331,  332. 


CH  412  Instrumental  Analvsis  Lahor.itorv  2(0,5) 
Reinforces  principles  ot  chemical  in.struinent.i- 
Hon  described  in  CH  41 1  by  practical,  hands-on 
experience.  Aspects  ot  sample  preparation,  stan- 
dardization, data  acquisition  and  interpretation, 
and  report  formulation  procedures  common  in 
chemical  analyses  are  consiilered  tor  a  range  of 
modern  insirument.il  methods.  C(irci(.  CI  I  41  1. 

CH  413,  H413  Chemistry  of  Aqueous  Systems 
3(3,0)  Study  of  chemical  ei|uilibria  in  aqueous 
systems,  especially  natural  waters;  acids  and  bases, 
dissolved  CO,,  precipitation  and  dissolution, 
i>xii.l.ition-reductioii,  adsorption,  etc.  Prt'ij:  CH 
102  or  106. 

CH  414,  614  Bioanalytical  Chemistry  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  selected  areas  of  importance  in  bio- 
analytical chemistry.  Fundamental  principles, 
advanced  topics,  and  applications  of  analytical 
measurements  of  biomolecules,  bioassays,  immu- 
noassays, separations,  mass  spectrometry,  method 
validation,  macromolecular  crystalography, 
microscopy,  and  imaging.  Prcq:  CH  31  3,  411,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

CH  421,  H421,  621  Advanced  Organic  Chem- 
istry 3(3,0)  Survey  of  modern  organic  chemistry 
with  an  emphasis  on  synthesis  and  mechanisms. 
Prcq:  CH  224,  332,  or  equivalent. 

CH  425,  625  Medicinal  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  the  pharmaceutical  drug  di.scovery  process. 
Covers  discovery  of  candidate  compounds, 
bioassay  methods,  and  associated  regulatory  and 
commercial  i.ssues.  Case  studies  are  selected  from 
the  current  literature.  Preq:  CH  224  or  equi\  aleni 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

CH  427,  H427, 627  Organic  Spectroscopy  3(2,3) 
Survey  of  modern  spectroscopic  techniques  used 
in  the  determination  of  molecular  structure. 
Emphasizes  the  interpretation  of  spectra:  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance,  ultraviolet,  infrared,  mass 
spectroscopy,  optical  rotatory  dispersion,  and 
circular  dichroism.  Preq:  One  year  each  of  organic 
chemistry  and  physical  chemistry. 

CH  435,  H435,  635  Atomic  and  Molecular 
Structure  3(3,0)  Introduction  toquantum  theory' 
and  its  application  to  atomic  and  molecular  .sys- 
tems. Topics  include  harmonic  oscillator,  hydro- 
gen atom,  atomic  and  molecular  orbital  methods, 
vector  model  of  the  atom,  atomic  spectroscopy, 
and  molecular  spectroscopy.  Preq:  CH  332  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

CH  443,  H443  Research  Problems  1-6(0,3-18) 
Original  in\estigation  of  an  assigned  problem  in 
a  fundamental  branch  of  chemistry.  Work  must 
be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  a  member 
of  the  staff.  May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  chemistry  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

CH  444,  H444  Research  Problems  1-6(0,3-18) 
Continuation  of  CH  443.  Original  investigation 
t)f  an  assigned  problem  in  a  fundamental  branch 
of  chemistry.  Work  must  be  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  a  member  o(  the  staff.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Prcq:  Senior 
standing  in  chemistry  or  consent  of  instructi^r. 


CH  450  Chiinistrv  Lap%li.ni-  Ml,6)  Miidents 
undertake  capstone  prujecls  in  .i  leaiii  formal. 
Projects  necessitate  ihc  use  of  electronic  and  print 
resources,  demoivsirate  ex|x-rtise  with  a  spctihc 
instrument  or  experimental  technique,  require 
strong  collaboration  within  a  team  setting,  and 
produce  a  peer  reviewed  oral  .ind  written  report. 
Prcq:  Senior  standing  orcimsenl  of  instructor. 

CH  451,  651  Frontiers  in  Polymer  ChemiKtry 
3(  3,0)  Sur\'ey  <.if  selected  areas  of  current  research 
in  polymer  science  with  particular  emphasis  on 
polymer  synthesis.  Although  a  text  is  required  for 
review  and  reference,  course  is  primarily  literature 
based  and  focused  on  areas  i^i  high  imp;ict  to 
multidisciplined  technt)logv.  Preq:  CH  223,  224. 
PTC  41  5  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CH  452  Chemistry  Communication  II  1(1,0) 
Methods  for  scientific  communication  including 
oral,  written,  and  electronic  form.its.  Student 
presentations  focus  on  current  chemical  literature 
topics  pertinent  to  their  CH  44  5/444  undergradu- 
ate research  or  results  of  that  work  are  appropriate. 
Prcq:CH  152. 

CH  471,  671  Teaching  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Study 
of  topics  in  chemistry  addressed  in  the  context 
of  constructivist  methodologies.  Also  considers 
laboratory  work  and  management,  laboratory 
safety,  and  the  use  of  technology  in  the  chemistry 
classroom.  Preq:  300-level  chemistry  course  or 
high  school  teaching  experience  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


CHINESE 

Associate  Professor:  Y.  An;  .A.f.sisMiu  Professor:  Y. 
Zhang 

CHIN  101  Elementary  Chinese  4(3,1)  Intro- 
ductory course  stressing  speaking,  listening,  and 
writing.  Attention  is  given  to  the  sound  system  of 
Chinese  to  enable  students  to  distinguish  the  four 
tones  and  to  develop  basic  communication  skills. 
Participation  in  cultural  activities  is  encouraged. 

CHIN  102  Elementary  Chinese  4(3,1)  Continu- 
ation of  CHIN  101.  Preq:  CHIN  101  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

CHIN  201  Intermediate  Chinese  3(3,1)  Inter- 
mediate course  with  more  emphasis  on  commu- 
nication skills  and  structure.  Reading  and  writing 
practice  without  phonetic  aids;  oral  practice  in 
and  outside  the  class,  paying  special  attention  to 
idiomatic  usage;  introduction  to  cultural  perspec- 
tives through  readings  and  cultural  activities. 
Preq:  CHIN  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CHIN  202  Intermediate  Chinese  3(3,1 )  Continu- 
ation of  CHIN  10\.Preq:  CHIN  201  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

CHIN  203  Chinese  Reading  and  Composition  I 
4(3,1)  Designed  for  students  who  already  speak 
Chinese  but  cannot  read  and  write  it  well.  Cov- 
ers grammatical  points  of  first -year  Chinese  with 
special  attention  to  reading  and  composition. 
Prt'ij:  Consent  of  instructor. 
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C.durses  ot  ln>rmct 


CHIN  204  Chinese  Reading  and  Composition  II 
4(3,1)  Continimtion  of  CHIN  203.  Covers  all 
grammatical  points  ot  regular  second-year  (Chinese. 
Through  reading  and  discussion  of  materials  regard- 
ing Chinese  linguistics,  history,  literature,  and 
philosophy,  students  improve  their  language  skills 
and  acquire  a  hasic  knowledge  of  Chinese  culture. 
Preq:  CHIN  203  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CHIN  305  Chinese  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion I  3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  spoken  language 
with  emphasis  on  vocahulary,  word-comhinations, 
pronunciation,  and  comprehension.  Learning 
practical  language  skills  and  intercultural  commu- 
nication by  studying  various  topics.  Preq:  CHIN 
202,  204,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

CHIN  306  Chinese  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  CHIN  305.  More 
practice  in  the  spoken  language  with  emphasis  on 
vocabulary,  word  combinations,  pronunciation, 
and  comprehension.  Learning  practical  language 
skills  and  intercultural  communication  by  study- 
ing various  topics.  Preq:  CHIN  305  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

CHIN  (PHIL)  312  Philosophy  in  Ancient  China 
3(3,0)  See  PHIL  312. 

CHIN  (PHIL)  313  Philosophy  in  Modern  China 
3(3,0)  See  PHIL  31 3. 

CHIN  316  Chinese  for  International  Trade  I 
3(3,0)  Study  of  spoken  and  written  Chinese 
common  to  the  Chinese-speaking  business  com- 
munities, with  emphasis  on  business  practices  and 
writing/translating  business  letters  and  professional 
documents.  Cross-cultural  references  are  provided 
for  comparative  analyses  of  American  and  Chi- 
nese business  behavior.  Classes  are  conducted  in 
Chinese.  Preq:  CHIN  202,  305  (or  concurrent 
enrollment)  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

CHIN  398  Directed  Reading  3(3,0)  Directed 
readings  in  Chinese  literature,  language,  .society, 
and  culture.  Taught  in  Chinese.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
department  chair. 

CHIN  401  Pre-Modern  Chinese  Literature  in 
Translation  3(3,0)  Chinese  literature  from  8''' 
century  R.C.E.  to  19'''  century  C.E.  including 
poetry,  prose,  drama,  fiction,  and  literary  criticism. 
All  readings  and  di.scassions  are  in  English. 

CHIN  411  Studies  in  the  Chinese  Language 
I:  Literature  3(3,0)  Advanced  training  in  the 
spoken  and  written  language  through  readings 
in  contemporary  literature  with  emphasis  on 
vocabulary,  syntax,  and  stylistics.  All  readings 
and  discussions  are  in  Chinese.  Preq:  CHIN  306 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

CHIN  412  Studies  in  the  Chinese  Language 
II:  Social  Issues  3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  ter- 
minology and  syntax  for  specific  subject  areas 
in  contemporary  social  issues.  All  readings  and 
discussions  are  in  Chinese.  Preq:  CHIN  306  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

CHIN  416  Chinese  for  International  Trade  11 
3(3,0)  Study  of  language,  concepts,  and  the  en\i- 
ronment  of  Chinese-.speaking  markets  of  the  world. 
Considers  sociocultural,  political,  and  economic 
issues  relevant  to  the  Chinese-speaking  business 
world  and  the  ramifications  of  these  issues  in  global 
market  ing.  C'lasses  are  conducted  in  Chinese.  Preq: 
C'HIN  3 1 6  or  consent  of  department  chair. 


CHIN  (ANTH)  418  Chinese  Culture  and  Soci- 
ety 3(3,0)  Examines  basic  cultural  values  and  the 
[patterns  of  (Chinese  social  life.  Focuses  on  Chinese 
stKial  organization  and  interpersonal  dynamics, 
including  the  family  system,  gender  identities, 
social  exchanges  and  networks.  All  readings  and 
discussions  are  in  English.  May  not  be  used  to 
satisfy  general  foreign  language  requirements. 

CHIN  499  Selected  Topics  in  Chinese  Culture 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  various  social  and  cultural 
topics  including  art  and  literature,  philosophical 
and  religious  traditions,  health  and  healing,  and 
folk  and  popular  cultures.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  top- 
ics are  covered.  Readings  and  discussions  are  in 
Engli.sh.  May  not  be  used  to  .satisfy  general  foreign 
language  requirements. 

CITY  AND  REGIONAL 
PLANNING 

Pr<ijess(ns:  J.  R.  London,  M.  Lauria,  D.  J.  Nadenicek, 
Chair;  B.  C.  Nocks;  Associate  Professors:  M.  G. 
Cunningham,  J.  T.  Farris,  S.  L.  Sperry;  Vi.siting 
A.s.si.stant  Professor:  C.  A.  Schively;  Lecturer:  R.  W. 
Rainbridge;  Adjunct  Professor:  G.  A.  Vander  Mey 

C  R  P  40 1 ,  60 1  Introduction  to  City  and  Regional 
Planning  3(3,0)  Introduces  students  from  other 
disciplines  to  city  and  regional  planning.  Spatial 
and  nonspatial  areas  of  the  discipline  are  expKired 
through  a  wide  ranging  lecture/seminar  program. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

C  R  P  402,  602  Human  Settlement  3(3,0) 
Overview  of  forces  and  trends  affecting  commu- 
nity growth  and  change — historical,  ecological, 
economic,  demographic,  design,  and  develop- 
ment— pertaining  to  human  settlement  patterns 
and  their  interrelationship  in  the  urbanization 
process,  especially  at  the  national,  regional,  town- 
scape,  and  neighborhood  scale.  Team-taught  from 
various  perspectives.  Intended  as  a  foundation 
core  course  for  Master's  in  Real  Estate  Develop- 
ment, City  and  Regional  Planning,  and  Landscape 
.Architecture.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

C  R  P  403,  603  Seminar  on  Planning  Com- 
munication 3(3,0)  In-depth  analysis  of  methods 
to  communicate  planning  and  policy  decisions 
effectively.  Familiarizes  students  with  the  various 
communication  skills  needed  by  planners,  policy 
makers,  and  other  professionals  to  become  success- 
ful practitioners.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

C  R  P  (C  E)  412,  612  Urban  Transportation 
Planning  3(3,0)  See  CE  412. 

C  R  P  434,  634  Geographic  Information  Systems 
for  Landscape  Planning  3(  1 ,6)  Develops  compe- 
tence in  geographic  information  systems  technol- 
ogy and  its  application  to  various  spatial  analysis 
problems  in  landscape  planning.  Introduces  basic 
principles  of  GIS  and  their  use  in  spatial  analysis 
and  information  management.  Topics  include 
database  development  and  management,  spatial 
analysis  techniques,  cartography,  critical  review  of 
GIS  applications,  and  hands-on  projects. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  S.  N.  Amirkhanian,  N.  M.  Azi:,  Chair: 
I.  C.  Bell,  R.  H.  Brown,  J.  L.  Burati,  C.  H.  Juang, 
R.  F  Nowack,  S.  D.  Schiff,  P.  R.  Sparks;  Associate 
Professors:  R.  D.  Andrus,  W.  E.  Back,  W.  A.  Sarasua; 
Assistant  Professors:  M.  A.  Chowdhury,  P.  J.  Fort- 
ney,  A.  A.  Khan,  R.  G.  Nielson,  J.  H.  Ogle,  D.  O. 
Prevatt,  R.  J.  Putman,  P.  R.  Rangaraju;  Lecturer:  S. 
F  Csernak;  Visiting  Lecturer:  N.  Yasmin 

C  E  204  Civil  Engineering  and  Society  3(2,2) 
Study  of  the  history  and  societal  impact  of  major 
civil  engineering  projects  such  as  bridges,  build- 
ings, dams,  tunnels,  water  supply  systems,  and 
transportation  systems.  Projects  are  examined  in 
the  light  of  modern  concerns  for  .safety,  ethics,  and 
their  economic  and  environmental  impacts.  Preq: 
Sophomore  standing  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

C  E  206  Structural  Mechanics  4(3,3)  Ruilds  on 
statics  to  develop  relationships  between  external 
loads  on  structural  elements  of  civil  engineering 
interest  and  the  resulting  internal  loads  and  de- 
formations. Students  are  exposed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  stre.ss  and  deformation  formulas  and  the 
identification  and  use  of  significant  mechanical 
properties  of  civil  engineering  materials.  Preq:  C  E 
208  or  E  M  201.  Coreq:  C  E  253  or  ENGR  1 30. 

C  E  208  Civil  Engineering  Dynamics  2(2,0)  Study 
of  kinetics  and  kinematics  of  particles  and  rigid 
bodies,  work  and  energy,  impact  and  momentum. 
Preq:  C  E  203  or  E  M  201  and  PHYS  122.  Coreq: 
MTHSC  206 

C  E  251  Analysis  Techniques  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing 3(2,3)  Solution  to  civil  engineering  problems 
using  the  techniques  of  dimensional  analysis,  data 
analysis,  and  numerical  analyses.  The  latter  in- 
cludes introduction  to  FORTRAN  programming, 
simulation  analysis,  and  the  numerical  solution  of 
systems  of  linear  algebraic  equations.  Preq:  ENGR 
120.  Corecj;  MTHSC  206. 

C  E  253  Civil  Engineering  Measurements  2(3,0) 
Principles  and  methods  for  measurement  of  loads, 
load  effects,  environmental  variables,  and  perfor- 
mance of  civil  engineering  systems.  Classes  inte- 
grate lectures  and  hands-on  applications.  Exercises 
provide  students  an  introduction  to  sensors,  basic 
electrical  circuits,  data  acquisition  systems,  and 
data  analysis  methods  used  in  civil  engineering. 

C  E  255  Geomatics  3(2,3)  Spatial  data  collection 
methods  including  surveying,  digital  photogram- 
metry  and  remote  sensing,  and  global  position- 
ing systems.  Methods  and  technologies  used  to 
manage,  manipulate,  and  analyze  spatial  and 
associated  attribute  data  including  geographic 
information  systems.  Coreq:  E  G  209. 

C  E  301  Structural  Analysis  3(3,0)  Calculation 
of  design  loads  for  buildings  and  other  structures. 
Use  of  classical  analysis  techniques  to  determine 
support  reactions,  internal  member  forces,  and 
structural  displacements  of  statically  determinate 
and  indeterminate  structural  systems.  Preq:  C  E 
206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  3 1 1  Transportation  Engineering  Planning  and 
Design  3(3,0)  Planning,  design,  and  operation 
of  transportation  facilities  including  highways 
and  airports.  Coverage  includes  economic,  safety, 
and  environmental  considerations.  Public  transit 
systems  are  covered.  Preq:  C  E  255,  EX  ST  301 . 
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C  h  ill  (;ioUi.linit.il  hnniiu-crinn  4(5,i)  Mr 
Lh.Min..il  ,iikI  pliysical  pn.)pcrtic.sol  soils .inJ  tlii-ir 
ri.l.iiivin  lo  Mill  action  in  problems  ot  (.'nuinccr- 
ini;,  such  ,is  classihciitioii,  pcrincahility,  shoarlnj; 
strcnfjth,  and  consolulailDn:  Jcsifjn  ot  embank- 
ments aiul  rclainiiiH  wails  witli  yoolcxlilcs.  I'njq 
CE206;C:E25  3orHNc;R  I  k\ 

C  E  331  Construction  Engineering  and  Manajje- 
ment  3(3,0)  Considers  construction  contracts, 
technical  specifications,  cost  estimating,  project 
scheduiint;,  cost  control,  m.iterials  m.in.iyemeiit, 
quality  ci)ntrol,  ,ind  i.|u.iliiv  assur.incc.  I')vc/ 
Junior  standing;. 

C  E  341  Introduction  to  Fluid  Mechanics  4(3,3) 
Introduction  to  tluul  mechanics,  including 
hydrostatics  and  fluid  flow.  Emphasizes  prohlem- 
solving  skills,  mcludinH  the  principles  of  mass, 
momentum,  and  enerf;y  conservation.  Other 
topics  include  conduit  flow  and  pump  systems. 
Laboratory  experiments  familiarize  students  with 
techniques  and  instrumentation.  The  Effective 
Technical  Communications  Laboratory  is  u.sed  to 
prepare  presentation  for  a  lab  a.ssignment.  Preq: 
C  E  208  or  E  M  202;  c:  E  255  or  ENC.R  1  W; 
Junior  standing;. 

C  E  342  Applied  Hydraulics  and  Hvdrolo<;y 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  bydroloi^ic  cycle,  mclud- 
injj  precipitation,  evapotranspiration,  infiltration, 
and  runoff.  Additional  topics  include  hydroj^raph 
analysis,  open  channel  flow,  design  of  stable  chan- 
nels, flood  routing,  groundwater  hydraulics,  flood 
frequency  analysis,  and  hydrologic  design.  P)Vt|. 
C  E  341.  Core^.  EX  ST  301  or  MTHSC  ^01. 

C  E  350  Economic  Evaluation  of  Projects  3(3,0) 
Comparison  of  design  alternatives  based  on 
engineering  economic  analysis.  Introduction  o( 
present  worth,  annual  cost,  rate  of  return,  and 
benefit-cost  ratio  methods.  Use  ot  depreciation 
and  taxation  in  project  analysis.  Students  make 
oral  presentations  ot  historic  and  curreiit  ci\il 
engineering  projects.  Preq:  Junior  st.mding. 

C  E  35 1  Civil  Engineering  Materials  4(3,3)  Intro- 
duces students  to  material  science  and  basic  prop- 
erties ot  construction  materials  such  as  aggregate, 
Portland  cement,  asphalt  cement,  concrete,  steel, 
ceramics,  wood,  and  fibers.  Experiments  in  lab 
and  field  trips  to  nearby  plants  are  required.  Oral 
and  written  communication  skills  are  an  integral 
part  of  this  course.  Preq:  C  E  253  or  ENGR  1 30; 
Coreq:  EX  ST  501  or  MTHSC  302. 

C  E  352  Economic  Evaluation  of  Projects  2(2,0) 
Comparison  ot  desigii  alternatives  based  on 
engineering  economic  analysis.  Introduction  ot 
present  worth,  annual  cost,  rate  of  return,  and 
benefit-cost  ratio  methods.  Use  of  depreciation 
and  taxatmn  in  project  an.ilysis. 

C  E  353  Professional  Seminar  1(1,0)  Di.scusses 
various  prote.ssional  topics  related  to  skills  and 
techniques  tor  evaluating  career  opportuni- 
ties, seekiiig  and  obtaining  civil  engineering 
employment,  career  development,  professional 
registration,  professional  ethics,  and  other  factors 
necessary  for  achieving  success  in  a  professional 
c.ireer.  Enables  students  to  make  better  decisions 
that  will  help  them  siKCeod  m  their  careers.  Preq: 
IniuoiM.uKl.nc 


C  H  IHH?  Juni.>r  Honors  I'rojict  l-i  ^iikIk- 
or  laboratory  investigations  on  s|U'Cial  topics  in 
the  civil  engineering  field  which  are  of  interest 
to  indi\  idiial  students  and  faculty  members. 
Arr.inged  on  a  pniject  basis  for  a  maximum  ot 
iiuiividual  student  effort  under  faculty  guidance. 
M.iy  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  ot  three  credits. 
I'req:  Junior  standing  in  Civil  Engineering  Senior 
nep.irtmental  Honors  Program. 

C  E  H388  Honors  Research  Topics  1(0,2)  Sur- 
vey of  ongoing  research  in  the  Civil  Engineering 
1  department  to  identity  potential  research  topics 
tor  further  individual  study.  Preq:  Junior  stand- 
ing in  t'lvil  Engineering  Senior  IVpartmental 
Honors  Program. 

C  E  H389  Honors  Research  Skills  1(1.0)  Re 
search  problem  selection,  research  tools,  research 
reports  organisation.  Preq:  C  E  H388. 

C  E  401 ,  601  Indeterminate  and  Matrix  Structural 
Analysis  3(3,0)  Analysisof  indeterminate  struc- 
tures using  moment  distribution,  energy  methods 
such  as  virtual  work  and  Castigliano's  Theorem 
aiid  the  matrix  formulation  of  the  direct  siftness 
method.  Preq:  C-  E  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  402  Reinforced  Concrete  Design  3(3,0) 
Design  of  reinforced  concrete  beams,  slabs,  col- 
umns, and  footings  using  ultimate  strength  design. 
Includes  an  iritroduction  to  working  stress  design 
methods.  Preq:  C  E  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  404,  604  Masonry  Structural  Design  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  design  of  structural  elements  for 
masonry  buildings,  including  lintels,  walls,  shear 
walls,  columns,  pilasters,  and  retaining  walls.  Re- 
inforced and  unreinforced  elements  of  concrete  or 
clay  masonry  are  designed  by  allowable  stress  and 
strength  design  methods.  Includes  an  introduc- 
tion to  construction  techniques,  materials,  and 
terminology  used  in  masonry.  Preq:  C  E  402  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  406  Structural  Steel  Design  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  design  of  structural  elements  found  in 
steel  buildings,  in  particular  the  design  of  steel 
tension  members,  beams,  columns,  beam-col- 
umns, and  coiinections.  Additional  topics  include 
composite  members  and  plate-girders.  Emphasizes 
the  AISC-LRFD  Specifications  for  steel  design, 
though  reference  is  made  to  the  ASD  Specifica- 
tion with  comparisons  made  where  appropriate. 
Preq:  C  E  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  407.  607  Wood  Design  3(3.0)  Introduc- 
tion to  wood  design  and  engineering;  properties 
of  wood  and  wood-based  materials;  design  of 
beams,  columns,  walls,  roofs,  panel  systems,  and 
connections.  Preq:  C  E  402  or  406,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

C  E  410.  610  Traffic  Engineering:  Operations 
3(3,0)  Basic  characteristics  of  motor-vehicle 
traffic,  highway  capacity,  applications  of  traffic 
control  devices,  traffic  design  of  parking  facilities, 
engineering  studies,  traffic  safety,  traffic  laws  and 
ordinances,  and  public  relations.  Preq:  C  E  31 1 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  411.  611  Roadway  Geometric  Design 
3(2,3)  Geometric  design  of  roadways,  at-grade 
intersections,  and  interchanges  in  accordance 
with  conditions  imposed  by  driver  ability,  v  chicle 
performance,  .safety,  and  economics.  Preq:  C  E  3 1 1 
or  consent  ot  instructor. 


C  h  (C  K  1")  412,  M2  L  rhan  lran>.p.>riaii..n 
Planning  3(3,0)  CJtimideration  ot  urban  travel 
ch.irticteristics,  characteristics  ot  transportation 
systems,  traivsfvortation  itnd  land-use  studies,  trip 
distribution  .ind  trip  assignment  models,  city 
patterns  .ind  sulxlivision  layout.  Preq  (.'  E  311  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  421,  621  Geotechnical  Engineering  Design 
3(3,0)  Study  ot  the  rel.itionshipol  lot.il  geology 
to  soil  formations,  groundwater,  planning  ot  site 
investigation,  sampling  prinredures,  determina- 
tion ot  design  parameters,  foundation  design,  and 
settlement  analysis.  Preq:  C  E  321  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

C  E  424.  624  Earth  Slopes  and  Retaining  Struc- 
tures 3(3,0)  CJonsiders  the  principles  of  geology, 
groundwater  and  seepage,  soil  strength,  slope 
stability,  and  lateral  earth  pres,sure  and  their  ap- 
plication to  the  design  ot  excavations,  earth  fills, 
dams,  and  earth-retaining  structures.  Preq:  C  E 
32 1  or  GEOL  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  433.  63  3  Construction  Planning  and  Sched- 
uling 3(3,0)  Study  of  principles  and  applications 
of  the  Critical  Path  Method  (CPM)  and  Project 
Evaluation  and  Review  Techniques  (PERT).  In- 
cludes project  breakdown  and  network  graphics; 
identification  of  the  critical  path  and  resulting 
floats;  definition  and  allocation  ot  materials, 
equipment,  and  manpower  resources;  resource 
leveling,  compression,  and  other  network  adjust- 
ments; and  computer  applications  using  packaged 
routines.  Preq:  C  E  331  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

C  E  434,  634  Construction  Estimating  and  Proj- 
ect Control  3(3,0)  Instruction  in  specifications, 
contracts,  and  bidding  strategies;  purchasing  and 
subcontracting  policies;  accounting  for  materi- 
als, supplies,  subcontracts,  and  labor;  procedural 
details  for  estimating  earthwork,  reinforced  con- 
crete, steel,  and  masonry.  Also  considers  overhead 
and  profit  items.  Preq:  C  E  531  or  con.sent  ot 
instructor. 

C  E  438,  638  Construction  Support  Operations 
3(3,0)  Describes  activities  necessary  tor  the 
completion  of  a  construction  job  although  not 
specifically  recognired  as  direct  construction  ac- 
tivities: general  conditions,  safety,  security,  qual- 
ity assurance,  value  engineering;  organizational 
support  features  and  typical  implementation 
procedures.  Preq:  C  E  331  and  EX  ST  301.  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

C  E  446,  646  Flood  Hazards  and  Protective  De- 
sign 3(3,0)  Study  of  flood  hazards  and  methods 
of  protective  design  of  the  built  environment; 
tloodplain  mapping  and  delineation;  methods 
for  detennining  base  flocKl  elevations.  Discusses 
flood-resistant  construction,  fUxxl  priKiting,  and 
governmental  regulations.  Includes  cise  studies 
and  design  projects.  (Soreq:  C  E  542  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

C  E  447,  647  Stormwater  Management  3(3,0) 
Evaluation  of  peak  discharges  for  urban  and  rural 
basins,  design  of  highway  drainage  structures  such 
as  inlets  and  culverts;  stormwater  and  receiv- 
ing water  quality;  best  management  practices, 
detention  and  retention  ponds,  and  erosion  and 
sediment  control.  Preq:  C  E  342;  Cc/rci}.  EE&S 
401  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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C  E  448,  648  Physical  Models  in  Hydraulics 

3(2,3)  Tools  and  techniques  of  physical  model- 
ing to  aid  in  design  of  complex  hydraulic  systems. 
Students  participate  in  construction,  operation, 
and  testing  of  physical  models  to  solve  hydraulic 
engineering  design  problems.  Experimental  de- 
sign and  operation  are  covered.  Preq:  C  E  342  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  449  649  Hydraulic  Structures  3(3,0)  Design 
methods  and  procedures  are  taught  for  a  variety  of 
hydraulic  structures  including  intake  structures, 
complex  open-channel  and  closed  conduit  con- 
trol structures,  transitions,  spillways,  small  dam, 
and  pond  design.  Field  trips  to  actual  hydraulic 
structures  may  be  included.  Preq:  C  E  342  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  455,  655  Properties  of  Concrete  and  Asphalt 
3(2,3)  Properties  of  aggregate,  concrete,  and 
asphalt  are  discussed.  Concrete  and  asphalt  mix 
designs  are  conducted  in  the  laboratory.  Preq:  C  E 
351  and  EX  ST  301,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  459  Capstone  Design  Project  3(  1,6)  Students 
apply  creativity  with  their  engineering  knowledge 
in  the  solution  of  open-ended  civil  engineering 
problems.  Problems  are  formulated  and  solutions 
are  evaluated  by  faculty  and  practicing  engineers. 
Oral  communication  skills  are  developed  through 
presentations,  correspondence,  and  project  re- 
ports. Preq:  All  required  300-level  C  E  courses 
and  the  Technical  Design  Requirement. 

C  E  462,  662  Coastal  Engineering  I  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  coastal  and  oceanographic  engineering 
principles,  including  wave  mechanics,  wave-stmc- 
ture  interaction,  coastal  water-level  fluctuations, 
coastal-zone  processes,  and  design  considerations 
for  coastal  structures  and  beach  nourishment  proj- 
ects. Preq:  C  E  341  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  482,  682  Groundwater  and  Contaminant 
Transport  3(3,0)  Basic  principles  of  ground- 
water hydrology  and  transport  of  contaminants 
in  groundwater  systems;  groundwater  system 
characteristics;  steady  and  transient  flow;  well 
hydraulics,  design,  and  testing;  contaminant 
sources,  movemeiit  and  transformations.  Preq: 
CE341.Coreq:EE&.S401. 

C  E  H487  Senior  Honors  Project  1-3  Studies  or 
laboratory  investigations  on  special  topics  in  civil 
engineering  which  are  of  interest  to  individual 
students  and  faculty  members.  Arranged  on  a 
project  basis  for  a  maximum  of  individual  student 
effort  under  faculty  guidance.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Senior  stand- 
ing in  Civil  Engineering  Senior  Departmental 
Honors  Program. 

C  E  H488  Honors  Research  I  2-3  Individual  re- 
search under  the  direction  of  a  Civil  Engineering 
faculty  member.  Preq:  C  E  H389. 

C  E  H489  Honors  Research  11  3(3,0)  Individual 
research  under  the  direction  of  a  Civil  Engineer- 
ing faculty  member.  Preq:  C  E  H488 

C  E  490  Special  Projects  1-3(1-3,0)  Studies  or 
laboratory  investigations  on  special  topics  in  civil 
engineering  which  are  of  interest  to  individual 
students  and  staff  members.  Arranged  on  a  proj- 
ect basis  with  a  maximum  of  individual  student 
effort  and  a  minimum  of  staff  guidance.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq: 
Senior  standing. 


C  E491,  691  Selected  Topics  in  Civil  Engineering 
1-6(1-6,0)  Structured  mii.K  nl  i  i\  il  engineering 
topics  not  found  in  other  ..i  mises-  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 

C  U  101  University  Success  Skills  2(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  a  variety  of  topics  critical  to  students' 
success.  Topics  include  time  management,  goal 
setting,  test  taking,  campus  resources  and  policies, 
critical  thinking,  and  diversity.  Students  are  given 
opportunities  to  discover  and  practice  many  pro- 
cedures, techniques,  and  tips.  Limited  to  freshmen 
and  first  semester  transfer  students. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  SCIENCE 

CES  101  Introduction  to  Engineering  and  Science 
3(1,4)  Introduction  to  engineering  and  science 
disciplines  to  assist  students  in  selecting  a  major. 
Students  use  laptop  computers  to  study  spread- 
sheets, obtain  graphical  solution  of  problems, 
and  use  electronic  sensors  for  data  acquisition. 
Students  complete  team-based  design  projects. 
Provides  a  recitation  for  students  who  are  not 
calculus-ready  at  matriculation.  Coreq:  MTHSC 
103  or  105. 

CES  102,  H102  Engineering  Disciplines  and 
Skills  2(  1,2)  Introduction  to  the  engineering  pro- 
fession and  science  disciplines  to  assist  students 
in  selecting  a  major.  Laptop  computers  are  used 
to  study  .spreadsheets,  obtain  graphical  solution 
of  problems,  produce  design  project  reports,  and 
respond  to  various  on-line  surveys.  Students 
complete  two  team-based  design  projects.  Coreq: 
MTHSC  106  or  higher. 

CES  110  Engineering  and  Science  Workshop 
1(0,2)  Workshop  that  addresses  issues  arid  op- 
portunities for  women  in  science  and  engineering. 
Designed  to  help  students  succeed  in  engineering 
and  science  by  strengthening  their  problem-solv- 
ing, leadership,  and  teamwork  skills  and  by  intro- 
ducing them  to  female  role  models  and  mentors 
in  engineering  and  science. 

COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

Professor:  K.  W.  Hawkins,  Chair;  Associate  Profes- 
sors: A.  C.  Billings,  B.  E.  Denham,  D.  S.  Geddes,  S. 
R.  Mazzarella;  AiSsistant  Professors:  P.  j.  Bowers,  K.  O. 
Jones,  D.  Novak,  D.  W.  Wiesman,  D.  Wolfe,].  Yin; 
Lecturers:  C.  O.  Bishop,  E.  D.  Cornelison,  K.  Harp, 
K.  M.  Lauridsen,  J.  H.  Parker,  C.  S.  Parsons,  E.  D. 
Ryalls,  T  M.  Schurz,  E.  R.  Smith,  A.  M.  Zachary 

COMM  101  Communication  Academic  and  Pro- 
fessional Development  I  1(1,0)  Introduces  stu- 
dents to  General  Education  and  Communication 
Studies  major  requirements,  explains  connections 
between  general  education  and  major  courses, 
explores  careers  in  communication,  and  prepares 
students  to  develop  digital  portfolios,  resumes, 
and  interview  skills  specific  to  communication 
professions  and/or  graduate  school.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only. 


COMM  1 50  Introduction  to  Human  Communica- 
tion 3(2,2)  Overview  of  theoretical  approaches  to 
the  study  of  communication,  including  the  theory 
and  practice  of  interpersonal/small  group/intercul- 
tural/public  communication.  Students  complete 
a  portfolio.  Includes  a  laboratory. 

COMM  162  Forensic  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Research, 
preparation,  and  practice  leading  to  participation 
in  on-campus  and  intercollegiate  debate  and 
individual  events  competition.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  four  credits. 

COMM  163  Advanced  Forensic  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Advanced  research,  preparation,  and 
practice  leading  to  continued  participation  in 
on-campus  and  intercollegiate  debate  and  indi- 
vidual events  competition.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  four  credits.  Preq:  COMM  162. 

COMM  201  Introduction  to  Communication 
Studies  4(3,2)  Introduces  Communication  Stud- 
ies majors  to  and  prepares  them  for  continued 
study  in  the  discipline  by  providing  them  with 
an  overview  of  important  issues,  areas  of  study, 
and  approaches  to  the  field.  Includes  a  writing 
laboratory  experience.  Preq:  COMM  101. 

COMM  250,  H250  Public  Speaking  3(3,1) 
Practical  instruction  in  public  speaking;  practice 
in  the  preparation,  delivery,  and  criticism  of  short 
speeches.  Develops  an  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  process  of  communication.  Students 
complete  a  portfolio.  Includes  a  laboratory. 

COMM  256  Introduction  to  Public  Relations 
3(3,0)  Students  learn  the  context  and  techniques 
of  public  relations  (PR),  a  form  of  corporate  com- 
munications. Types  of  PR  work,  theories  of  PR, 
the  four-part  structure  of  PR,  and  the  history  of 
the  field. 

COMM  300  Communication  in  a  World  Context 
3(3,0)  In-depth  examination  of  differences  in 
communication  practices  and  meanings  seen 
through  a  global  perspective.  Preq:  COMM  201 
with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  301  Communication  Theory  3(3,0) 
Various  theories  and  models  of  communication 
characterizing  the  field.  Focuses  on  how  com- 
munication is  conceptualized  from  different 
theoretical  perspectives.  Preq:  COMM  201  with 
a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  302  Mass  Communication  Theory  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  the  breadth  and  history  of  theories  of 
mass  communication  and  mass  media  from  the 
19'''  century  to  the  present.  Emphasizes  contem- 
porary schools  of  thought,  theoretical  debates, 
and  the  continuing  controversies  in  the  field. 
Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

COMM  303  Communication  Law  and  Ethics 
3(3,0)  Major  topics  in  communication  law  and 
free  expression  and  in  communication  ethics. 
Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent 
of  instructor. 
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COMM  ?04  Youth,  Midia,  and  Culture  Hi.O) 
Grinini.li'il  in  ilu- cultural  siuilii-spar.iJijjin.cx.im 
ines  tin-  relationship  amonn  youth,  mass  media, 
and  popular  culture.  Focuses  on  issues  such  as  how 
youth  are  piutrayed  in  media,  how  youth  navigate 
the  products  of  mass  media/culture,  and  how  yiRith 
cre.ites  its  own  media  culture,  Preij  COMM  201 
with  a  { '.  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  305  Persuasion  3(3.0)  Study  of  the 
processes  by  which  communication  iiifluences 
attitudes,  beliefs,  and  behaviors  in  our  personal, 
social,  civic,  and  professional  lives.  After  discus- 
sion of  definitional  and  methodological  issues, 
particular  theories  of  persuasioti  arc  examined. 
Treatment  of  piilitical,  market-driven,  and  social 
persuasion  concludes  the  course.  Preq:  CC)MM 
201  with  a  C'  or  better  or  consent  o(  instructor. 

COMM  306  Discourse  and  Society  3(  3.0)  Exam- 
ines historical  and  ctintemporary  theoretical  and 
critical  approaches  to  the  description,  analysis, 
interpretation,  and  evaluation  of  public  discourse. 
Focuses  on  the  power  of  public  discourse  ro  siiape 
human  existence.  Preq:  COMM  201  u  u!i  .i  C '  or 
better  or  con.sent  o(  instructor. 

COMM  307  Public  Communication  of  Science 
and  Technology  3(3,0)  Examines  the  role  of 
science  and  technology  in  society  from  a  com- 
munication perspective.  Particular  attention  is 
paid  to  this  dynamic  in  public  culture.  Students 
examine  an  array  t)f  theoretical  issues  and  case 
studies  in  this  area.  Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  C 
or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  308  Public  Communication  and  Popular 
Culture  3(3,0)  Examines  artifacts  of  popular 
culture,  paying  particular  attention  to  their  rela- 
tionship to  politics  and  public  life.  Explores  the 
structures  and  constraints  of  the  culture  industry. 
Students  apply  communication  principles  to 
various  examples.  Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  C  or 
better  or  consent  of  instructor 

COMM  309  Visual  Discourse  and  the  Public 
3(3.0)  Examines  the  role  of  visuality  in  sixiety  and 
the  cultural  implications  for  ways  of  seeing.  Using 
visual  artifacts  of  various  types,  students  learn  the 
K>gic  of  \isual  representation.  Preq:  COMM  201 
with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  310  Communication  Research  Methods 
3(3,0)  Students  study  methods  of  communication 
research,  preparing  research  projects,  conducting 
research  studies,  ethnography,  obserwirimi,  sam- 
pling, measurement,  analysis,  and  the  nl.u i. >nvliip 
between  thet)ry  and  research.  Preq  ( 'OM.\l  v^i 
or  consent  of  instructor 

COMM  3  1 1  Humanistic  Methods  in  Communi- 
cation Studies  3(3.0)  Explores  qualitative  and 
humanistic  methods  of  inquiry  about  commu- 
nicative practices.  Students  learn  to  use  various 
representative  techniques  such  as  interviewing, 
ethnography,  and  rhetorical  criticism  to  answer 
communicationquestions.  Precj.  COMM  301  and 
^10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  3  12  Survey  and  Group  Research  Meth- 
ods in  Communication  Studies  3(3.0)  Examines 
group  and  survey  methods  commonly  used  in 
communication  research.  Students  learn  meth- 
odological and  ethical  issues  surrounding  these 
methods  and  conduct  research  using  them.  Preq: 
COMM  Wl  and  MO  or  consent  of  instructor 


COMM  \l  1  Case-Based  Research  Methods  in 
Communication  Studies  3(3,0)  Examines  cise- 
b.iseJ  rese.uih  methods  commonly  used  in  com- 
munic.ttion  studies  research,  such  as  case  studies 
and  content  analyses.  Emphasizes  ethical  and 
methodological  issues  involved  in  these  methmls. 
Students  design  and  conduct  resc-arch  using  one  i  ir 
more  of  these  methods.  Preq:  COMM  201  with  a 
C  or  better  and  MO  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  320  Television  Journalism  3(2,2)  Ex- 
plores both  the  philosophy  tit  journalism  and 
the  applied  skills  of  the  journalist.  In  addition  to 
classroom  activities,  students  experience  televi- 
sion journalism  first-hand  as  participants  on  a 
weekly  on-cunpus  television  news  program. 

COMM  325  Sports  Communication  3(3,0)  Clovers 
fundamentals  of  commufiicating  in  a  sports  envi- 
ronment .  Includes  the  basics  of  communicating  for 
print  and  broadcast  news,  as  well  as  communicat- 
ing for  public  relations  and  sports  information. 
Also  covers  ethical  considerations  and  the  role 
of  sports  in  American  culture.  Preq:  CX^MM  201 
with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  ot  instructor 

COMM  326  Public  Relations  in  Sports  3(3.0) 
Focuses  on  the  preparation  of  professional  sports 
communication  materials  for  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal audiences.  Topics  include  the  mechanics  of 
creating  press  releases  and  other  materials,  as  well 
as  techniques  in  managing  crises.  Preq:  COMM 
201  with  a  ( '  or  better  or  consent  o(  instructor. 

COMM  327  Sports  Media  Criticism  3(3.0) 
Students  gain  in-depth  understanding  of  sports 
communication  issues  through  critically  analyzing 
actual  media  coverage  of  sporting  events,  address- 
ing social  i.ssues  involved  in  college  and  profes- 
sional sports,  and  developing  an  understanding  of 
sports  promotion  and  advertising.  Preq:  ("OMM 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

COMM  330  Nonverbal  Communication  3(3,0) 
Develops  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  nonver- 
bal liehaviors  in  human  interaction.  This  includes 
the  study  of  gesture  and  movement,  physical  ap- 
pearance, vocal  behavior,  immediacy,  time  and 
space,  and  intercultural  differences.  Promotes 
understanding  of  nonverbal  rules.  Preq:  (X")MM 
201  with  a  C"  or  better  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

COMM  348  Interpersonal  Communication 
3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  theories  and  research  in 
interpersonal  communication  with  emphasis  on 
the  application  of  research  findings  and  devel- 
opiiK'ntal  strategies  for  intra-  and  intercultural 
rel.itionships.  Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  ( "  or  better 
iir  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  349  Comtnunication  and  Aging  3(3.0) 
Major  theories  and  concepts  concerning  com- 
munication with  and  between  members  of  aging 
populations.  Focuses  on  communication  factors 
that  affect  the  elderly  and  implications  for  the  cre- 
ation and  maintenance  of  satisfyii\g  relationships 
within  and  between  generations.  Preq:  CJC^MM 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  350  Small  Group  and  Team  Communi- 
cation 3(3,0)  Examines  the  principles  and  skills 
involved  in  effective  small-group  communication. 
Preq  COMM  201  wuh  a  C  .,r  l.rtt,-.  ,,r  consent 
ot  instructor 


COMM  i 56  Stakeholder  C.mimunicalion  M  J.O) 
FociLscson  external  stakeholders  such  as  the  media, 
the  conmiuniiy,  and  the  government.  Students 
learn  how  to  manage  various  stakeholder  relation- 
ships. Preq  (-t.)MM  256  or  consi-nt  of  instructor. 

COMM  36!  Argumentation  and  Debate  3(3,0) 
Hasic  principles  of  argumentation  with  emphasis 
on  developing  skills  in  argumentative  speech.  Tl>e 
role  t)f  the  advocate  in  contemporary  society  with 
an  emphasis  on  and  an  appreciation  of  tornuil  de- 
bate. Preq:  (JOMM  250  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  364  Organizational  Communication 
}(3,Cl)  l:\ainination  of  the  process,  theories, 
and  tei.hniques  of  communications  within  small 
groups  and  other  organized  bodies  Preq:  COMM 
201  with  a  (^  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  366  Special  Topics  in  Communication 
Studies  3(3,0)  Consideration  ot  select  major 
areas  ot  study  in  the  field.  With  cotisent  of  depart- 
ment chair,  may  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  1 5 
credits,  but  only  it  different  topics  are  covered. 

COMM  367  Negotiations  Communication  3(3,0) 
lV\elo|is  a  knowledge  ot  the  basic  strategies 
and  elements  of  communication  used  in  effec- 
tive negotiation.  Includes  techniques  of  dealing 
with  people,  interests,  options,  and  the  criteria 
necessary  to  reach  agreements  and  objectives. 
Preq:  CC^MM  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

COMM  368  Organizational  Communication 
Simulation  3(3.0)  Students  develop  and  apply 
communication  skills  which  are  useful  in  a  variety 
of  organizational  settings:  taking  and  conduct- 
ing interviews,  group  decision  making,  and  oral 
reporting.  Discusses  communication  processes  and 
provides  personal  and  professional  development. 
Preq:  CX^MM  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  250  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  369  Political  Communication  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  American  political  rhetoric 
after  1900,  focusing  on  such  notable  speakers 
as  Franklin  D.  RcHisevelt,  John  F  Kennedy,  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Preq:  COMM  201  with  a 
C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  390  Communication  Studies  Internship 
3(0,9)  Preplanned,  preapproved,  faculty-super- 
vised internship  prinides  Cximmunication  Studies 
majors  with  field  experience  in  areas  related  to 
their  curriculum.  May  be  re|">eated  tor  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq: 
Junior  standing,  consent  ot  faculty  advisor. 

COMM  402  Mass  Communication:  History  and 
Criticism  3(3,0)  Critical  examination  of  mass 
communication  in  America,  including  discussions 
of  history,  theory,  and  current  issues  in  television, 
film,  popular  music,  telecommunications,  and 
other  media.  /Vetj:COMM  201  withaC'orK-tter 
or  con.sent  oi  instructor 

COMM  405  Public  Contest  and  Change  3(3,0) 
Examines  the  role  of  public  communication  in  the 
process  of  contesting  siKial  values  and  practices 
and  in  the  subsequent  change  that  sometimes 
occurs.  Students  explore  the  public's  relationship 
with  mass  media  as  well  as  other  forms  of  coin- 
munication  practices  that  can  produce  cultural 
change.  Preq  COMM  201  withaC'orlx-tterand 
iO^  or  consent  ot  instructor 
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Courses  of  InstrLict 


COMM  425  Advanced  Sports  Communication 
3(3,0)  Combination  seminar  and  primary  research 
class  that  explores  contemporary  sports  commu- 
nication issues.  Students  write  position  papers  on 
seminar  topics  and  conduct  primary  research  on 
sports  communication  topics  of  their  choice.  Preq: 
COMM  325  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  (ENGL)  451,  651  Film  Theory  and 
Criticism  3(2,3)  See  ENGL  451. 

COMM  455  Gender  Communication  3(3,0) 
Explores  the  ways  communication  behavior  and 
perceptions  of  communication  behavior  are  af- 
fected by  gender.  The  effects  of  gender  on  a  variety 
of  communication  contexts  are  examined,  includ- 
ing interpersonal,  small  group,  organizational,  and 
mass  communication.  Preq:  COMM  201  with  a 
C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  456,  656  Crisis  Communication  3(3,0) 
In-depth  examination  of  the  use  of  communica- 
tion in  planning,  managing,  and  responding  to 
organizational  crisis.  Preq:  COMM  256  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

COMM  460  Communication  and  Conflict 
Management  3(3,0)  Introduces  the  study  of 
communication  practices  in  conflict  situations 
within  various  personal  and  professional  settings. 
Emphasizes  the  central  role  of  communication  in 
the  understanding  and  management  of  conflict. 
Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

COMM  464,  664  Advanced  Organizational 
Communication  3(3,0)  Application  of  speech 
communication  methodology  to  the  analysis  of  or- 
ganizational communication  processes.  Students 
study  methods  of  organizational  communication 
analysis  and  intervention.  Preq:  COMM  364  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  470,  670  Communication  and  Health 
3(3,0)  Considers  institutional  and  health  care 
communication  issues  as  well  as  the  relation- 
ship between  social  issues,  communication,  and 
health.  Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  C  or  better  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  480  Intercultural  Communication  3(3,0) 
Introduces  the  process  of  communication  between 
and  among  individuals  from  different  cultures  or 
subcultures.  Emphasizes  the  effect  of  cultural  prac- 
tices within  various  communication  relational 
contexts  such  as  interpersonal,  small  group,  and 
organizational  communication.  Preq:  COMM  201 
with  a  C  or  better  or  conseiit  of  itistructor. 

COMM  (ENGL)  491,  691  Classical  Rhetoric 
3(3,0)  See  ENGL  491. 

COMM  (ENGL)  492,  692  Modern  Rhetoric 
3(3,0)  See  ENGL  492. 

COMM  H493  Honors  Prospectus  Project  1(1,0) 
Completion  of  an  honors  project  proposal  and  a 
prospectus  meeting  with  a  faculty  committee.  First 
in  a  three-course  sequence  with  H494  and  H496. 
Preq;  COMM  301,  310. 

COMM  H494  Honors  Field  Research  3(0,9) 
Honors  students  in  Communication  Studies  pur- 
sue field  work  with  an  outside  organization  related 
to  concentration  area  in  the  major,  gathering  data 
for  use  in  preparing  original  research  project  for 
COMM  H496.  Second  in  a  three-course  sequence 
with  H493  and  H496.  Preq:  COMM  H493. 


COMM  495  Senior  Communication  Seminar 
3(3,0)  Students  apply  their  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation to  a  significant  research  project  involving 
the  student's  communication  research  interest. 
Project(s)  culminate  in  a  written  document  and 
a  public  presentation/tliscussion  of  the  student's 
research.  Preq:  COMM  301,  310,  Senior  standing 
in  Communication  Studies. 

COMM  H496  Honors  Senior  Communication 
Seminar  3(3,0)  Plans  developed  in  COMM 
H493  and  data  gathered  from  COMM  H494  are 
applied  to  the  production  of  a  written  product 
of  conference  or  publication  length  and  quality. 
Third  in  a  three-course  sequence  with  H493  and 
H494.  Preq:  COMM  H493,  H494. 

COMM  498  Communication  Academic  and  Pro- 
fessional Development  II  1(  1,0)  Students  reflect 
upon  curricular  relationships  among  general  edu- 
cation, major,  and  minor  courses.  They  complete 
and  revise  digital  portfolios  for  presentation  to  the 
major.  University,  graduate  schools,  or  potential 
employers.  Students  participate  in  resume  build- 
ing, job  seeking,  and  interviewing  activities.  Preq 
or  Coreq:  COMM  495  or  H496. 

COMM  499  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0) 
Tutorial  work  for  students  with  special  interests 
or  projects  in  speech  communication  outside 
the  scope  of  existing  courses.  Preq:  Consent  of 
department  chair. 

COMMUNITY  AND  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

See  also  courses  listed  under  Ajsricultural  and  Applied  Economics. 

Professors:  D.  L.  Barkley,  M.  S.  Henry,  J.  C.  O. 
Nyankori,  C.  M.  Sieverdes;  Associate  Professors: 
M.  Espey,  S.  R.  Templeton;  Assistant  Professor:  S. 
R.  Templeton 

CRD  (SOC)  235  Introduction  to  Leadership 

3(3,0)  See  SOC  235. 

C  R  D  335  Leadership  in  Organizations  and  Com- 
munities 3(3,0)  Students  present  leadership  mod- 
els, principles,  skills,  negotiation  techniques,  and 
practices  to  improve  effectiveness  in  organizations 
and  communities;  use  current  theory  and  research 
findings  to  evaluate  effective  leadership;  demon- 
strate the  role  of  effective  leadership  in  shaping 
future  organizations  and  social  structures  in  public 
and  private  sectors.  Preq:  Introductory  course  in  a 
social  science  (sociology  recommended). 

C  R  D  336  Community  Development  Methods 
3(3,0)  Research  methodology  is  applied  to 
community,  leadership,  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Steps  include  problem  identification,  data 
collection,  analysis,  and  interpretation.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  case  study  approach,  ap- 
plied research  design,  data  collection  options, 
and  computer-based  analysis  of  community-based 
data  to  generate  findings  and  implications  for 
policy  change.  Preq:  CRD  335,  EX  ST  301  or 
equivalent. 

C  R  D  357  Natural  Resources  Economics  3(3,0) 
Principles  and  problems  involved  in  the  use  of 
soil,  water,  forest,  and  mineral  resources,  with 
special  emphasis  on  economic  aspects  of  alterna- 
tive methods  of  resource  utilization.  Preq:  AP  EC 
202,  ECON200or211. 


C  R  D  (AP  EC,  HLTH)  361  Introduction  to 
Health  Care  Economics  3(3,0)  Introductory 
course  in  which  students  learn  the  basic  econom- 
ics of  the  institutions  comprising  the  health  care 
industry.  Topics  include  the  underlying  supply,  de- 
mand, and  institutional  factors  impacting  health 
care  availability  and  cost  of  health  care. 

C  R  D  (AP  EC)  41 1, 61 1  Regional  Impact  Analy- 
sis 3(3,0)  Techniques  for  analysis  of  the  growth 
and  decline  of  regions  including  economic-base 
theory,  shift  share,  regional  input-output,  regional 
econometric  models,  and  fixed  impact  models. 
Preq:  AP  EC  202  or  ECON  21 1  and  212. 

C  R  D  (AP  EC)  412,  612  Regional  Economic 
Development  Theory  and  Policy  3(3,0)  Devel- 
opment of  rural  economic  activity  in  the  context 
of  historical,  theoretical,  and  policy  aspects  of  fric- 
tion associated  with  spatial  separation.  Considers 
location  factors,  transfer  costs,  location  patterns, 
and  regional-growth  policy.  Preq:  AP  EC  202  or 
ECON  211  or  equivalent. 

C  R  D  (AP  EC)  491  Internship,  Agribusiness, 
and  Community  and  Rural  Development  1- 
6(0,2-12)  Internship  under  faculty  supervision  in 
an  approved  agency  or  firm.  Internships  provide 
students  with  work  experience  in  agribusiness 
or  community  and  rural  development.  Students 
submit  a  comprehensive  report  within  one  week 
of  the  end  of  the  internship.  A  maximum  of  six 
internship  credits  may  be  earned.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  and/or  consent  of  instructor. 

CRD  492,  692  Case  Study  Project  3(3,0) 
Capstone  course  engaging  students  in  in-depth 
case  study  projects  in  community  and  economic 
development.  Designed  to  enhance  professional 
development,  career  interests,  and  practical  ex- 
perience. Students  may  participate  in  an  intern- 
ship, field  experience,  service  learning  activity, 
or  investigation  of  a  community,  leadership,  or 
economic  development  topic.  Preq:  CRD  336 
and  consent  of  instructor. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Professors:  R.  M.  Geist  III,  S.  M.  Hedetniemi, 
S.  T  Hedetniemi,  D.  P.  Jacobs,  M.  Sitaraman, 
P  K.  Srimani,  Chair;  J.  M.  Westall,  Jr.;  Associate 
Professors:  A.  T  Duchowski,  W.  Goddard,  H.  C. 
Grossman,  A.  W.  Madison,  B.  A.  Malloy,  J.  D. 
McGregor,  R.  P.  Pargas,  M.  K.  Smotherman,  D.  E. 
Stevenson;  Assistant  Professors:  T  A.  Davis,  B.  C. 
Dean,  J.  O.  Hallstrom,  J.J.  Martin,  Z.  Wang,  M.  C. 
Weigle;  Lecturers:  C.  Hochrine,  J.  H.  Jones,  R.  S. 
Lambert,  R.  M.  Lowe,  C.  F.  Pellerin,  P.  D.  Sterling, 
K.  A.  Weaver 

CP  SC  101,  HlOl  Computer  Science  I  4(3,2) 
Introduction  to  modern  problem  solving  and 
programming  methods.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  algorithm  development  and  software  life  cycle 
concepts.  Includes  use  of  appropriate  tools  and 
discusses  ethical  issues  arising  from  the  impact  of 
computing  upon  society.  Intended  for  students 
concentrating  in  computer  science  or  related 
fields.  Preq:  MTHSC  105  or  satisfactory  score 
on  the  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or 
consent  of  instructor. 
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CP  SL'  102.  H102  Computer  Sckikl-  II  4(  ),1) 
C.\)iitinuatii)ii  ot  (JP  SC  101 .  C-ontinucd  i-mphasis 
im  problem  solving  anJ  pro^jram  licvi-lopiucm 
tcclinii-iues.  Examines  typital  niiincric.il,  noniui- 
mcncal,  and  data  proccs.sinK  problems.  Introduces 
basic  data  structures.  Credit  may  not  be  received 
lor  botb  CT  SC  102  and  210.  IVcc;.  c:P  Sc:  101 
with  a  C  or  better 

CP  SC  1 04  Intnxluction  to  the  Concepts  and  Louie 
of  Computer  Proj;rainniin};  2(1,2)  Introiliiction 
to  the  concepts  .ind  loyic  ol  computer  proyram- 
miii>».  Simple  models  are  u.sed  to  introduce  basic 
techniques  lor  deselopin^  a  programmed  solution 
to  a  given  problem.  Problem  solving  techniques 
are  considered.  Nt>t  open  to  students  who  have 
received  credit  ti^rCP  SC:  101.  1 1 1,  157.  or  210. 

CP  SC  no,  HllO  Elementary  Computer  Pro- 
gramming  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  computer 
programming  and  its  use  in  solving  problems. 
Intended  primarily  for  technical  majors.  Basic  in- 
struction in  programming  techniques  is  combined 
with  tools  use  and  discussions  of  ethical  issues  aris- 
ing from  the  impact  of  computing  on  society. 

CP  SC  111  Elementary  Computer  Programming 
in  C/C++  3(2,2)  Introduction  to  computer 
programming  in  C/C++  and  its  use  in  solving 
problems.  Intended  primarily  for  technical  majors. 
Basic  instruction  in  programming  techniques  is 
combined  with  tools  use  and  discussions  of  ethi- 
cal issues  arising  from  the  impact  of  computing 
on  society. 

CP  SC  1 20  Introduction  to  Information  Technol- 
ogy 3(2,2)  Investigation  ot  ethical  and  societal 
issues  based  on  the  expanding  integration  of  com- 
puters into  our  everyday  lives.  Considers  historical 
background,  terminology,  new  technologies  and 
the  projected  future  of  computers.  Includes  practi- 
cal experience  with  common  computer  software 
technologies.  Will  not  satisfy  Computer  Science 
Requirements  in  any  Computer  Science  major. 

CP  SC  157  Introduction  to  C  Programming 
2(2,0)  Introduction  to  basic  programming  tech- 
niques using  the  C  programming  language. 

CP  SC  161  Intrtxluction  to  Visual  Basic  Program- 
ming 3(2,2)  Introduction  to  programming  using 
the  Visual  Basic  language.  Topics  include  simple  and 
complex  data  types,  arithmetic  operations,  control 
flow,  tiles,  and  database  programming.  Se\eral  proj- 
ects are  implemented  during  the  semester. 

CP  SC  210  Programming  Methodology  4(3,2) 
Introduction  to  pnigramming  techniques  and 
methodology.  Topics  include  structured  pro- 
gramming, stepwise  refinement,  program  design 
and  implementation  techniques,  modularization 
criteria,  program  testing  and  verification,  basic 
data  structures,  and  analysis  of  algorithms.  Credit 
may  not  be  received  for  both  CP  SC  102  and 
210.  Preq:  CP  SC  1  1  1  or  equivalent;  satisfactory 
performance  on  a  pretest. 

CP  SC  212  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures 
4(3,2)  Study  ot  data  structures  and  algorithms 
fundamental  to  computer  science;  abstract  data- 
type concepts;  measures  of  program  running  time 
and  time  complexity;  algorithm  analysis  and 
design  techniques.  Credit  may  not  be  received 
for  both  CP  SC  212  and  HO.  Preq.  CP  SC  102 
or  2 10  with  a  C  or  better. 


L'V  SC  215  lools  and  lechniques  lor  Sotlware 
Development  i(Z,Z)  Intensive  course  on  software 
de\  elopmeni  using  an  imperative  language.  Topics 
include  typical  pri)gram  development  tiH)ls  such  as 
debuggers  ,ind  "make"  files,  software  develo(imenl 
and  testing  techniques  such  as  >eparate  module 
develi>pment  and  testing,  pointers  and  explicit 
heap  management,  and  low-level  hie  I/O.  Preq: 
CP  sc:  102  or  210  with  .i  C:  or  better. 

CP  SC  220  Microcomputer  Applications  3(3,0) 
Applications  ot  microcomputers  to  tormulate  and 
si)lve  problem  models.  Emphasizes  applications 
development  in  database  and  spreadsheet  envi- 
ronments. Current  software  products  are  used. 
Preq:  CP  SC  120  or  MGT  218  or  equivalent. 

CP  SC  22 1  Introduction  to  a  Computer  Science 
Language  1(0,2)  lntrt)duces  the  systems  program- 
ming environment;  languages  and  interfaces  for 
programming  operating  systems  tasks;  use  of  the  C 
programming  language  and  UNIX  operating  sys- 
tem. Preq:  CP  SC  102  or  210  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  23  1  Introduction  to  Computer  Organiza- 
tion 4(3,2)  Study  i>f  the  machine  architectures 
on  which  algorithms  are  implemented  and 
requirements  of  architectures  chat  support  high- 
level  languages,  programming  environments, 
and  applications.  Preq:  CP  SC  102  or  210  with 
a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  281  Selected  Topics  in  Computer  Science 
1-4(0-3,0-6)  Areas  of  computer  science  in  which 
new  trends  arise.  Innovative  approaches  to  a 
variety  of  problems  in  the  use  and  understanding 
ot  basic  computing  concepts  are  developed  and 
implemented.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
ot  eight  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

CP  SC  291  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  I  1(  1 ,0) 
Considers  the  impact  of  computer  use  on  society. 
Discusses  ethical  use  of  software  and  protection  of 
intellectual  property  rights.  Profession  is  viewed 
historically;  organizations  important  to  the  profes- 
sion are  discussed;  the  development  process  for 
standards  is  presented;  and  students  are  introduced 
to  the  professional  literature.  Preq:  CP  SC  102  or 
210.  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

CP  SC  322  Introduction  to  Operating  Systems 
3(3,0)  Detailed  study  of  management  techniques 
for  the  control  of  computer  hardware  resources. 
Topics  include  interrupt  systems,  primitive  level 
characteristics  of  hardware  and  the  management 
of  memory,  processor,  devices,  and  data.  Credit 
may  not  be  received  tor  both  CP  SC  322  and  532. 
Preq:  CP  SC  2 1 5.  23 1  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  330  Computer  Systems  Organization 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  structure  of  computer 
systems.  Various  hardware/software  configurations 
are  explored  and  presented  as  integrated  systems. 
Topics  include  digital  logic,  basic  computer  orga- 
nization, computer  arithmetic,  memory  organiza- 
tion, input/output  organizations,  interrupt  pro- 
cessing, multiprocessors,  and  cluster  computers. 
Preq:  CP  SC  212,  215,  231  with  a  C  or  better. 


C  Jmrses  of  inslruclioi 


Cl'SC  3  52  Computer  Systems  3(  3.0)  Introduces 
design,  integration,  .ind  u.se  of  hardware  and  soft- 
ware components  in  standard  computer  systcm.s. 
Emphasizes  computer  organiz.ition  at  the  com- 
ponent level,  interfacing,  basic  o|vrating  system 
functions,  and  system  utilities.  Credit  may  not 
be  received  for  both  CP  SC  ill  .ind  3  52.  /Vtj. 
CPSC212.215.  2M  withaCorbettcr. 

CP  SC  340  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures 
3(3,0)  Study  111  basic  concepts  of  data  structures 
such  as  queues,  st.icks,  .ind  lists;  methods  of  priKif 
as  they  relate  to  pnigram  verification;  sets,  func- 
tions, and  relations  as  they  relate  to  the  analysis 
of  algorithms.  Includes  the  study  of  algorithms, 
time  complexity,  and  design  techniques.  Credit 
may  not  be  received  for  Kith  CP  SC  2 1 2  and  340. 
/'raj.CTSC  102  or  2 10. 

CP  SC  350  Foundations  of  Computer  Science 
3(3,0)  Development  of  the  theoretical  fundations 
of  programming,  algorithms,  languages,  automata, 
computability.  complexity,  data  structures,  and 
oper.iiiny  ^\^tlln^;  ,i  broad  range  of  fundamental 
t^)pK^  is  liuiswIkI. lied  and  extended  in  preparation 
for  turllKT  mikK  Preq:  CP  SC  2  I  2  and  MTIISC 
119  with  a  Cor  better. 

CP  SC  360  Networks  and  Network  Programming 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  basic  concepts  of  computer 
network  technologies  and  network  programming. 
Topics  include  network  programming,  layered 
protocol  architectures,  local  and  wide  area  net- 
works, internetwork  and  intranetwork  concepts, 
security.  Socket  level  programming  is  introduced 
and  used  throught)ut  the  course.  Preq;  CP  SC  2 1 2. 
2 1 5  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  36 1  Data  Management  Systems  Laiwratory 
1(0,2)  Introduction  to  mainframe  en\ironments 
typical  o^  large-scale  data  processing  applications; 
programming  languages,  control  languages,  and 
tile  utilities;  use  of  COBOL  language  and  IBM 
JCL.  Preq:  CP  SC  102  or  210;  or  equivalent. 
Coreq:  CP  SC  360. 

CP  SC  362  Distributed  and  Cluster  Computing 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  technology 
of  and  programming  techniques  for  distributed 
,ind  cluster  computing.  Standard  techniques  for 
i.leveloping  parallel  solutions  to  problems  are 
introduced  and  implemented.  Software  systems 
that  provide  high-level  abstractions  tor  data 
communications  are  considered.  Preq:  CP  SC 
360  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  37 1  Systems  Analysis  3(3,0)  Incorporates 
a  study  of  the  decision-making  process  at  all  levels 
with  the  logical  design  of  infomiation  systems. 
Extensive  study  ot  the  system  lite  cycle  with  em- 
phasis on  current  as  well  as  classical  techniques  for 
describing  data  flows,  data  structures,  tile  design, 
etc.  Preq:  CP  SC  360. 

CP  SC  372  Introduction  to  Software  Develop- 
ment  3(3,0)  Introduces  techniques  and  issues 
in  software  design  and  development;  tools, 
methodologies,  and  environments  for  effective 
design,  development,  and  testing  ot  software; 
and  organizing  and  managing  the  development 
of  software  projects.  Preq:  CP  SC  212  and  215 
with  a  C  or  better. 
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CP  SC  H395  Honors  Seminar  1(1,0)  Research 
topics  in  various  areas  ot  computer  science  are 
presented.  Methods  for  identifying  and  initiating 
research  projects  are  considered.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  two  credits.  Preq:  Admission  to 
Departmental  Honors  Program. 

CP  SC  405,  605  Introduction  to  Graphical 
Systems  Design  3(3,0)  Study  of  principles, 
computational  techniques,  and  design  concepts 
needed  for  designing  systems  for  effective  graphi- 
cal displays.  Preq:  CP  SC  2 1 2,  2 1 5,  MTHSC  108, 
3 1 1  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  411,  61 1  Virtual  Reality  Systems  3(3,0) 
Design  and  implementation  of  software  sys- 
tems necessary  to  create  virtual  environments. 
Discusses  techniques  for  achieving  real-time, 
dynamic  display  of  photorealistic,  synthetic 
images.  Includes  hands-on  experience  with  elec- 
tromagnetically-rracked,  head-mounted  displays 
and  requires,  as  a  final  project,  the  design  and 
construction  of  a  virtual  environment.  Preq: 
CP  SC  405  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  412,  612  Eye  Tracking  Methodology  and 
Applications  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  human 
visual  system;  visual  perception;  eye  movements; 
eye  tracking  systems  and  applications  in  psy- 
chology, industrial  erigineering,  marketing,  and 
computer  science;  hands-t)n  experience  with  real 
time,  corneal -reflect  ion  eye  trackers,  experimen- 
tal issues.  Final  project  requires  the  execution 
and  analysis  of  an  eye  tracking  experiment.  Preq: 
CP  SC  360,  MKT  43 1 ,  or  PSYCH  310. 

CP  SC  414,  614  Human  and  Computer  Inter- 
action 3(3,0)  Survey  of  human  and  computer 
interaction,  its  literature,  history,  and  techniques. 
Covers  cognitive  and  social  models  and  limita- 
tions, hardware  and  software  interface  compo- 
nents, design  methods,  support  for  design,  and 
evaluation  methods.  Preq:  CP  SC  212  and  215 
with  a  C  or  better,  or  equivalent. 

CP  SC  424,  634  System  Administration  and 
Security  3(3,0)  Covers  topics  related  to  the 
administration  and  security  of  computer  systems. 
Primary  emphasis  is  on  the  administration  and 
security  of  contemporary  operating  systems.  Preq: 
CP  SC  360  and  322  or  332  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  428,  628  Design  and  Implementation  of 
Programming  Languages  3(3,0)  C)\er\iew  of 
programming  language  structures  and  features 
and  their  implementation.  Control  and  data 
structures  found  in  various  languages  are  studied. 
Also  includes  amtime  organization  and  environ- 
ment and  implementation  models.  Preq:  CP  SC 
231,  350,  560  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  429,  H429,  629  Translation  of  Program- 
ming Languages  3(3,0)  Techniques  and  consid- 
erations for  compiling  and  interpreting  program- 
ming languages.  Topics  include  scanning,  parsing, 
optimization,  code  generation,  and  their  theoreti- 
cal foundations.  Implementation  of  a  compiler  or 
a  major  component  of  a  compiler  normally  is  a 
term  project.  Preq:  C?  SC  350,  428. 


CP  SC  455,  655  Computational  Science  3(3,0) 

Introduction  to  the  methods  and  problems  of 
computational  science.  Course  uses  problems  from 
engineering  and  science  to  develop  mathematical 
and  computational  solutions.  Case  studies  use 
techniques  from  Grand  Challenge  problems. 
Emphasizes  the  use  of  networking,  group  develop- 
ment, and  modern  programming  environments. 
Preq:  MTHSC  108,  311,  and  previous  program- 
ming experience  in  a  higher  level  language. 

CP  SC  462,  H462,  662  Database  Management 
Systems  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  database/data 
communications  concepts  as  related  to  the  design 
of  online  information  systems.  Problems  involving 
structuring,  creating,  maintaining,  and  accessing 
multiple-user  databases  are  presented  and  solutions 
developed.  Comparison  of  several  commercially 
available  teleprocessing  monitor  and  database 
management  systems  is  made.  Preq:  CP  SC  360. 

CP  SC  463,  663  Online  Systems  3(3,0)  In-depth 
study  of  the  design  and  implementation  of  trans- 
action processing  systems  and  an  introduction 
to  basic  communications  concepts.  A  survey  of 
commercially  available  software  and  a  project 
usirig  one  of  the  systems  are  included.  Preq: 
CP  SC  462. 

CP  SC  464,  664  Introduction  to  Computer 
Architecture  3(3,0)  Survey  of  von  Neumann 
computer  architecture  at  the  instruction-set  level. 
Fundamental  design  issues  are  emphasized  and  il- 
lustrated using  historical  and  current  mainframe, 
supermini,  and  micro  architecture.  Preq:  CP  SC 
330  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

CP  SC  472,  H472,  672  Software  Development 
Methodology  3(  3,0)  .Advanced  topics  in  software 
development  methodology.  Techniques  such  as 
chief  programmer  teams,  structured  design  and 
structured  walk-throughs  are  discussed  and  used 
in  a  major  project.  Emphasizes  the  application  of 
these  techniques  to  large-scale  software  imple- 
mentation projects.  Also  includes  additional  top- 
ics such  as  mathematical  foundations  of  structured 
programming  and  verification  techniques.  Preq: 
CP  SC  360  and  372. 

CP  SC  481,  H481,  681  Selected  Topics  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Areas  of  computer  science  in  which  non- 
standard problems  arise.  Innovative  approaches 
to  problem  solutions  which  draw  from  a  variety  of 
support  courses  are  developed  and  implemented. 
Emphasizes  independent  study  and  projects.  May 
he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only 
if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

CP  SC  491  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  II 
1(1,0)  Considers  the  impact  of  computing  system 
development  on  society.  Discusses  ethical  issues  in 
the  design  and  de\'elopment  of  computer  software. 
Students  discuss  standards  for  professional  behav- 
ior, the  professional's  responsibility  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  techniques  for  maintaining  currency  in 
a  dynamic  field.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

CP  SC  H495  Senior  Thesis  Research  1 -3 ( 1-3,0) 
Directed  individual  research  project  for  honors 
students  supervised  by  departmental  faculty.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  o{  six  credits.  Preq: 
Senior  standing. 


CONSTRUCTION  SCIENCE 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

Professors:  F  M.  Eubanks,  R.  W.  Liska,  Chair;  As- 
sociate Professors:  S.  N.  Clarke,  G.  R.  Corley,  C. 
A.  Piper,  R.  K.  Schncitlcr;  Assistant  Professm:  D. 
C.  Bausman 

C  S  M  100  Introduction  to  Construction  Sci- 
ence and  Management  3(3,0)  Introduction  to 
the  construction  industry  and  the  Construction 
Science  and  Management  Department.  Preq: 
Construction  Science  and  Management  major 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  150  Introduction  to  Research  Methodol- 
ogy 1(0,2)  Fundamentals  of  formal  research 
methodology,  critical  thinking,  and  ethics.  Preq: 
Construction  Science  and  Management  major. 

C  S  M  201  Structures  I  3(3,0)  Study  of  statically 
determinate  structural  components  and  systems 
including  force  applications  and  distributions  in 
structural  elements  and  the  resulting  stress-strain 
patterns  in  axial,  shear,  and  bearing  mechanisms. 
Preq:  MTHSC  102  or  106,  PHYS  207;  Construc- 
tion Science  and  Management  or  Architecture 
major,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  202  Structures  II  4(3,2)  Study  of  force 
distribution  and  behavior  in  statically  determinate 
structural  components  and  systems;  analysis  and 
design  of  basic  reinforced  concrete,  steel,  wood, 
and  formwork  components  and  systems  including 
shear  and  moment  stress,  combined  K)ading/stress 
conditions,  and  deflections.  Preq:  C  S  M  201, 
Construction  Science  and  Management  or  Archi- 
tecture major,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  203  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction 
I  3(3,0)  Descriptive  study  of  the  materials  and 
methods  of  construction,  focusing  on  nomencla- 
ture, building  materials,  and  assembly  of  building 
systems  consisting  primarily  of  wood,  masonry, 
residential  interior  and  exterior  finishes,  and  build- 
ing foundations.  Preq:  Construction  Science  and 
Management  or  Architecture  major,  or  consent 
of  department  chair.  Preq  or  Careq:  A  A  H  210, 
C  S  M  100  (Construction  Science  and  Manage- 
ment majors). 

C  S  M  204  Contract  Documents  3(2,3)  Introduc- 
tion to  working  drawings,  specifications,  and  the 
various  documents  required  to  carry  out  a  typical 
construction  project.  Preq:  Construction  Science 
and  Management  major  or  consent  of  department 
chair.  Coreq:  C  S  M  205. 

C  S  M  205  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construc- 
tion II  3(3,0)  Descriptive  study  of  materials  and 
methods  of  construction,  focusing  on  nomencla- 
ture, building  materials,  and  assembly  of  building 
systems  consisting  primarily  of  steel  and  concrete 
in  addition  to  roofing  assemblies  and  interior  and 
exterior  commercial  finishes.  Preq:  C  S  M  203, 
Construction  Science  and  Management  or  Archi- 
tecture major,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  250  Construction  Problem  Solving 
Through  Research  1(0,2)  Application  of  the 
components  of  formal  research  methodology  to 
real-life  construction  problems  and  documenta- 
tion and  presentation  of  process  and  solution. 
Preq:  C  S  M  150  or  consent  of  department  chair. 
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C  S  M  301  Structure  111  M3,0)  An.il^Mv  .iiul 
Jcsign  at  basic  determinate  and  indeterminate 
masonry  and  reintorced  concrete  structural 
components  and  systems;  nitroduction  to  speci.il 
structural  systems  and  seismic  loadiny.  PiVi/. 
C:  S  M  202,  PHYS  208,  Construction  Science  and 
Mana^jement  or  Architecture  man>r,  or  consent 
ol  department  chair. 

C  S  M  303  Soils  and  Foundations  3(2.3)  Study  ot 
various  types  ot  soils  and  toundanons,  inciudinti 
soil  testing,  reports,  compaction,  stability,  and 
function  as  they  relate  to  the  construction  prtKess. 
/'ivtj;  C  S  M  202,  Construction  Science  and  Man- 
a)iement  major,  or  consent  ot  department  chair. 

C  S  M  304  Environmental  System.s  1  3(3,0) 
Theory  and  practice  ot  heating,  ventilating,  air 
conditioning,  and  plumbing  .systems  tor  buildings, 
i'rcc;;  C  S  M  205,  PHYS  208,  Construction  Sci- 
ence and  Management  or  Architecture  major,  or 
consent  ot  department  chair. 

C  S  M  305  Environmental  Systems  11  3(3,0) 
Tiieory  and  practice  ot  lire  protection,  specialty 
[Mping,  lighting,  and  electrical  systems  for  build- 
ings. Precj:  C  S  M  W4,  Construction  Science  and 
Management  or  Architecture  major,  or  consent 
ot  department  chair. 

C  S  M  35 1  Construction  Estimating  3(2,2)  Study 
ot  basic  estimating  as  applied  to  construction  proj- 
ects. Includes  the  take-oti  ot  material  quantities, 
assigning  labor  and  equipment  production  rates, 
and  applying  material  prices,  wage  rates,  and 
equipment  costs  to  derive  a  total  job  cost.  Pret;.- 
C  S  M  204, 205,  CP  SC  1 20,  all  required  MTHSC 
courses.  Construction  Science  and  Management 
major,  or  consent  ot  department  chair.  Precj  or 
Corecj:BE222,CSM30V 

GSM  352  Construction  Scheduling  3(2,2) 
Analysis  of  construction  projects  emphasizing 
estimating,  scheduling,  and  resource  leveling. 
Pretj.-  C  S  M  304  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  351, 
Construction  Science  and  Management  major,  or 
con.sent  of  department  chair.  Coreq:  C  S  M  353. 

C  S  M  353  Construction  Estimating  II  3(2,2) 
Continuatum  of  basic  construction  estimating 
with  the  additional  component  of  computerized 
estimating.  Includes  material,  labor  and  equip- 
ment costs,  production  rates,  bid  ethics,  con- 
struct-ability  analysis,  and  understanding  of  other 
types  of  estimating  procedures.  Preq:  C  S  M  304 
(or  concurrent  enrollment),  351,  Construction 
Science  and  Management  major,  or  con.sent  of 
department  chair.  Coreq:  C  S  M  352. 

C  S  M  411  Safety  in  Building  Construction  3(3,0) 
Study  of  construction  safety  management  and 
controls.  Precj:  Construction  Science  and  Man- 
agement major  or  consent  of  department  chair. 
Corec).CSM453. 

C  S  M  420  Highway  Construction  and  Contract- 
ing 3(3,0)  Study  of  contracting  and  construction 
ot  highways,  including  selection  and  use  of  equip- 
ment, construction  ot  pavements,  bridges,  and 
drainage  structures,  and  related  processes.  Preq: 
CSM  W3,  352,  353. 


CS.\1  450  Construction  lniirn>liip  1(1,0)  Iv.u 
mentation  ot  800  hours  ot  approved  experience  in 
the  construction  industry  with  evaluation  ot  stu- 
ilent  poritolio  and  preparation  and  sitting  lor  the 
Americ.in  Institute  ot  Constructors  CPC  Level  1 
ex.imin.it urn.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq: 
C  S  M  250  or  consent  of  department  ch.iir. 

CSM  453  Construction  Project  Manage- 
ment  3(3,0)  Study  of  construction  busincNs 
organization,  methods  ot  project  delivery,  field 
organization,  policy,  ethics,  project  management, 
control  systems,  labor  management  relations, 
and  productivity.  Preq:  CSM  552,  353,  LAW 
322  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  MOT  307  (or 
concurrent  enrollment),  Construction  Science 
and  Management  major,  i>r  consent  of  department 
chair.  Corc'c/:  CSM  411,  461. 

C  S  M  454  Construction  Capstone  6(5,12)  Stu- 
dents devek)p  a  capstone  project  that  ent.iils  the 
knowledge  obtained  in  all  previous  courses  in  the 
Construction  Science  and  Management  Program. 
Students  must  take  the  capstone  course  at  Clem- 
-son  University.  Preq:  CSM  453,  Construction 
Science  and  Management  major,  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

CSM  455,  655  Reducing  Adversarial  Relations 
in  Construction  3(3,0)  Focuses  on  the  study  of 
tiie  delivery  of  projects  and  how  adversarial  rela- 
tions can  affect  the  successful  completion  of  the 
venture.  Topics  include  management  of  human 
resources,  understanding  the  needs  and  processes 
of  the  participants,  where  problems  lie,  methods  of 
avoiding  and  .settling  disputes.  Preq:  Construction 
Science  and  Management  or  Architecture  major, 
senior  standing,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  461  Construction  Economics  Seminar 
3(3,0)  Studies  in  the  financial  performance 
of  construction  companies.  Preq:  ACCT  201, 
ECON  211,  212,  Construction  Science  and 
Management  major,  or  consent  of  department 
chair.  Coreq:  CSM  453. 

CSM  490,  H490  Directed  Studies  1-3(1-3,0) 
Comprehensive  studies  and  research  of  special 
topics  not  covered  in  other  courses.  Emphasizes 
field  studies,  research  activities,  and  current  devel- 
opments in  construction  science.  May  be  repeated 
tor  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  ot 
instructor. 

C  S  M  498  Current  Topics  in  Construction  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Study  ot  current  topics  in  the  construction 
industry  not  central  to  other  construction  science 
courses.  Specific  titles  and  course  descriptions  to 
be  announced  from  semester  to  semester.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  advisor. 


CROP  AN1)S(.)1L 
ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 

Projes'.ur,:  II.  T  Knap,  V.  L.  Quiseiikrry.  E.  R. 

Shipe;  A,ss(aiutc  Pro/essors.  J.  Andrae,  W.  C 

Stringer;  A».sistuni  Pro/cssur;  J.  K.  Norsworthy; 
Lt'Ctwrer.  R.  E.  Edge 

CSENV  100  Introduction  to  Crop  and  Soil  En- 
vironmental Science  1(1,0)  lntr>H.luction  toand 
survey  ot  the  agronomic  and  soil  sciences  and  their 
.ipplication  to  current  societal  issues:  career  guid- 
ance, opportunities  for  professional  certification, 
and  discission  ot  skills  used  by  agronomists  and 
soil  scientists.  Offered  fall  semester  only. 

CSENV  202  Soils  4(3,2)  intr.KJuces  world  land 
resources,  soil  formation,  classification,  and  min- 
eralogy. Emphasizes  basic  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  soil.  Also  discusses  soil  microor- 
ganisms, plant  nutrients,  and  fertilization.  St)il 
properties  are  related  to  growth.  Preq:  CH  101, 
102,  or  a  geology  sequence  includingGEOL  101; 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

CSENV  350Practicum  1-3  Preplanned  internship 
undertaken  with  an  approved  agency  concerned 
with  agronomic  practices.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Crop  and  Soil 
Environmental  Science  minor  and  consent  ot 
department  chair. 

CSENV  403,  603  Soil  Genesis  and  Classification 
2(1,3)  Study  of  soil  morphology  and  characteriza- 
tion, pedogenic  processes,  soil-forming  factors, 
and  classification  of  soils.  Offered  tall  semester 
only.  Preq:  CSENV  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CSENV  404, 604  Soils  and  Land  Use  2(  1 ,3 )  Soils 
interpretations  for  nonagricultural  purposes  and 
facilities.  Emphasizes  use  of  modem  soil  surveys 
and  properties  and  features  of  .soils  important  in 
nonfarm  land  uses.  Not  open  to  Crop  and  Soil 
Environmental  Science  minors  or  to  students 
who  have  taken  CSENV  202.  Offered  fall  se- 
mester only. 

CSENV  405,  605  Plant  Breeding  3(2,2)  Appli- 
cation of  genetic  principles  to  the  development 
of  improved  crop  plants.  Principal  topics  include 
the  genetic  and  cytogenetic  basis  of  plant  breed- 
ing, mode  of  reproduction,  techniques  in  selfing 
and  crossing,  methods  of  breeding,  inheritance 
in  the  major  crops,  and  biometrical  methods. 
Offered  spring  semester  only.  Preq:  GEN  302  or 
equivalent. 

CSENV  406  Special  Problems  1-3(0.3-9)  .Ac- 
quaints students  with  the  scientific  method.  Lit- 
erature investigation,  planning,  and  execution  ot 
an  experiment  are  integral  parts  ot  the  course.  Not 
open  to  AGRIC  H491  and  H492  students.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Senii>r 
standing,  minor  in  Crop  and  Soil  Environmental 
Science,  and  ci>nsent  of  department  chair. 

CSENV  407,  H407,  607  Introductory  Weed 
Science  3(2,2)  Weed  management  in  crops  and 
pastures  of  the  Southe.ist.  Topics  include  weed 
identification,  herbicide  families  and  modes  ot 
action,  herbicide  formulations,  herbicide  diagnosis 
on  crops  and  weeds,  sprayer  calibration  and  spray 
application,  and  nonchemical  weed  control  strate- 
gies. Preq:  AGRIC  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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Ciiurses  of  Instruction 


CSENV  (B  E)  408,  608  Land  Treatment  of 
Wastewater  and  Sludges  3(3,0)  Principles  for 
designing  environmentally  acceptable  land  ap- 
plication systems  using  municipal  and  industrial 
wastewater  and  sludges  are  presented.  Topics  in- 
clude land-limiting  constituent  atialysis;  soil-plant 
interactions;  system  equipment  and  design;  system 
operation  and  management;  public  acceptance, 
social,  and  regulatory  issues.  Case  studies  and  field 
trips  are  planned.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  agricul- 
ture or  engineering  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CSENV  417,  H417,  617  Weed  Ecology  and 
Morphology  3(2,2)  Study  of  the  morphological 
characteristics  of  weed  plants  of  economic  im- 
portance in  row  crops,  pastures,  and  turf  of  South 
Carolina.  Succession,  reproduction,  dissemina- 
tion, distribution,  competition,  and  allelopathy 
are  discussed.  Preq:  CSENV  407  or  433  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

CSENV  421,  621  Principles  of  Field  Crop 
Production  3(3,0)  Pruiciples  tor  production  of 
field  crops.  Topics  include  botany  and  physiol- 
ogy, tillage,  harvesting,  storage,  and  crop  quality. 
Principles  are  illustrated  using  examples  from 
various  crops.  Preq:  AGRIC  104  or  equivalent 
introductory  plant  science,  CSENV  202. 

CSENV  422,  622  Major  World  Crops  3(3,0) 
Examines  the  distribution,  adaptation,  produc- 
tion, arid  utilization  of  major  agronomic  crops  of 
the  world.  Emphasizes  crops  important  to  U.S. 
agriculture.  Specific  crops  discussed  in  more  de- 
tail include  corn,  wheat,  rice,  sorghum,  soybean, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts.  Preq:  AGRIC 
104  or  equivalent  introductory  plant  science, 
CSENV  202. 

CSENV  423,  H423,  623  Field  Crops— For- 
ages 3(3,0)  Establishment,  management,  and 
utilization  of  forage  crops  in  a  forage-livestock 
agroecosystem  context.  Discusses  hay,  sdage, 
and  pasture  utilization.  Uses  computer  models 
to  study  complexity  of  forage-livestock  produc- 
tion systems.  Preq:  AGRIC  104,  CSENV  202,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

CSENV  424,  624  Applied  Aspects  of  Forage 
Management  1(0,2)  Hands-on  exposure  to  for- 
age plantings,  establishment  and  management 
practices.  Includes  pasture  and  harvested  forage 
systems,  equipment  and  practices  and  analysizes 
forage-livestock  systems.  Preq:  CSENV  423  (or 
concurrent  enrollment). 

CSENV  425,  625  Seed  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy 3(2,2)  Topics  include  seed  development, 
germination,  dormancy,  pathology,  storage,  and 
deterioration.  Also  covers  seed  testing  and  com- 
mercial productioii  of  seed.  Emphasizes  useful 
applicatiotis  of  current  seed  science  knowledge. 
Preq:  AGRIC  104,  BIOSC  205. 

CSENV  (AP  EC)  426,  626  Cropping  Systems 
Analysis  3(2,2)  Application  of  agronomic  and 
economic  principles  in  solving  problems  relating 
to  production  and  marketing  of  agronomic  crops. 
Major  part  of  the  course  is  a  case  study  in  which 
detailed  analysis  of  a  farm,  agribusiness,  or  envi- 
ronmental situation  is  made  with  students  making 
formal  written  and  oral  presentations  of  results. 
Preq:  AP  EC  202,  AGRIC  104,  Junior  standing. 

CSENV  (HORT)  433,  633  Landscape  and  Turf 
Weed  Management  3(2,2)  See  HORT  433. 


CSENV  446,  646  Soil  Management  3(3,0)  Basic 
soil  properties  are  related  to  ct)mpaction,  water 
and  solute  movement,  and  root  growth.  Consid- 
ers practical  management  problems  and  develops 
solutions  based  on  basic  soil  characteristics. 
Problems  include  erosion,  no-tillage,  compac- 
tion, irrigation,  leaching,  waste  application,  golf 
green  management,  and  orchard  establishment. 
Preq:  CSENV  202. 

CSENV  452,  652  Soil  Fertility  and  Management 
3(3,0)  Study  of  soil  properties,  climatic  factors, 
and  management  systems  in  relation  to  soil  fertil- 
ity maintenance  for  crop  production.  Considers 
plant  nutrition  and  growth  in  relation  to  crop 
fertilization  and  management.  Preq:  CSENV  202 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

CSENV  453,  H453,  653  Soil  Fertility  Labora- 
tory 1  (0,3)  Evaluation  and  interpretation  of  soil 
fertility  production.  Preq:  CSENV  202  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

CSENV  455  Seminar  1(1,0)  Students  present 
current  agronomic  topics  of  special  interest  in 
crop  production  appearing  in  recent  scientific 
journals  and  other  publications. 

CSENV  475,  H475, 675  Soil  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry  3(2,3)  Study  of  the  principles  of  soil  physics 
and  chemistry  and  their  applications.  Topics 
include  soil  texture,  structure,  compaction,  water 
relations,  solute  movement,  mineral  composition, 
adsorption  phenomencin,  and  soil  acidity.  Preq: 
CSENV  202,  CH  101,  PHYS  207. 

CSENV  490,  690  Beneficial  Soil  Organisms 
in  Plant  Growth  3(3,0)  Aspects  of  biological 
nitrogen  fixation,  mycorrhizal  fungi,  microbial- 
pesticide  interactions,  bioremediation,  nutrient 
cycles,  and  biological  pest  control  related  to  plant 
growth,  soil/etivironmental  quality;  and  sustain- 
able agriculture  are  covered.  Students  who  desire 
laboratory  experience  in  these  topics  may  register 
for  CSENV  406  after  consultation  with  instructor. 
Preq:  CSENV  202,  MICRO  305,  PL  PA  310,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

DANCE 

Lecturer:  C.  Hosier 

DANCE  130  Tap  Dance  I  1(0,3)  introduces 
fundamentals  and  vocabulary  of  tap  dancing  with 
opportunities  to  develop  rhythmic  patterns  of 
various  origins.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  eight  credits,  with  a  maximum  of  16  credits  of 
dance  applied  toward  a  degree.  Applied  dance  fee 
will  be  assessed. 

DANCE  140  Jazz  Dance  1  1(0,3)  Introduces 
basic  principles  and  fundamentals  of  jazz  tech- 
nique, as  well  as  exploration  of  flexibility  and 
strength-building  exercises.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  eight  credits,  with  a  maximum  of  16 
credits  of  dance  applied  toward  a  degree.  Applied 
dance  fee  will  be  a.ssessed. 

DANCE  150  Modern  Dance  1  1(0,3)  Intro- 
duces basic  principles  of  dance  movement  and 
vocabulary,  as  well  as  actively  exploring  and  ap- 
plying different  methods  of  body  alignment  and 
theory.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight 
credits,  with  a  maximum  of  16  credits  of  dance 
applied  toward  a  degree.  Applied  dance  fee  will 
be  assessed. 


DANCE  160  Ballet  Dance  I  1(0,3)  Introduces 
basic  principles  and  fundamentals  of  classical 
ballet,  with  emphasis  on  good  technique,  center 
work,  and  across  the  floor  work.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits,  with  a  maximum 
of  16  credits  of  dance  applied  toward  a  degree. 
Applied  dance  fee  will  be  assessed. 

DANCE  330  University  Dance  Company  1(0,3) 
Performance  ensemble  for  advanced  dance  stu- 
dents that  provides  opportunities  to  learn  and 
develop choiviiL;i,iphiL  skilK  ;iv  uill  is  t,i  impr.iVL- 
personal  dant I'  UilinuiiK;s  (  iiiii]Mn\  i^  srkLtL'J 
by  audition.  M.iy  iiKludepuhlK  i\xit;il(s)-  Mny  he 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits.  Applied 
dance  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

DESIGN  STUDIES 

Professors:  J.  F  Barker,  President;  J.  R.  Caban,  Chair; 
L.  G.  Craig,  M.  A.  Davis,  R.  J.  Hogan,  Y.  Kishimoto, 
R.  B.  Norman;  Visiting  Mickei  Associate  Professor:  F. 
K.  Mooney,  Sr.;  Associate  Professors:  D.  J.  Allison, 
K.  E.  Green,  H.  C.  Harritos,  N.  J.  Hurt,  R.  J.  Miller 
(Charleston),  R.  T.  Silance;  Assistant  Professors:  D. 
G.  Battisto,  P.  del  Real,  J.  A.  Erdman,  D.  A.  Hecker, 
R.  T  Huff  (Charleston),  R.  L.  Rael,  V  M.  San  Fratel- 
lo,  M.  L.  Skinner;  McMahan  Lecturers;  C.  Chen,  A. 
J.  Lettow;  Lecturers:  J.  C.  Allison  (Charleston),  R.  A. 
Bruhns,  G.  V.  Epolito,  P.  A.  Hedegor  (Charleston), 
P  K.  Huggins,  Jr.  (Charleston) ,  A.  H.  Jacques,  A.  K. 
Jennings  (Charleston),  C.  B.  Mills,  G.  A.  Nicholson 
(Charleston),  S.  A.  Warren  (Charlestor^) 

DSIGN  321  Wood  Shop  Practices,  Materials, 
Tools,  and  Equipment  3(1,6)  Instruction  in 
the  use  of  a  full  range  of  shop  machinery,  tools, 
equipment,  and  craftsmanship  as  well  as  an  orien- 
tation to  a  wide  variety  of  materials,  techniques, 
and  procedures.  The  paramount  importance  of 
safety  is  continually  emphasized.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor. 


EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

Professor:  D.  A.  Stegelin;  Lecturers:  T.  Flowers,  R. 
S.  N.  Wilson 

ED  EC  220  Family,  School,  and  Community  Re- 
lationships 3(3,0)  Historical  trends,  theoretical 
models,  and  strategies  of  effective  family/school/ 
community  relationships  are  examined.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  multicultural  issues  and 
on  programs  that  support  collaborative  interac- 
tion with  families  that  benefit  children.  Preq: 
Sophomore  standing. 

ED  EC  300  Foundations  of  Early  Childhood 
Education  3(3,0)  Philosophical  and  historical 
foundations  of  early  childhood  education,  societal 
changes  and  influences,  needs  of  young  children 
and  families,  piti^ram  differentiation,  and  future 
trends  ,iix  c\, mimed  through  coursework  and 
expcrKiuial  aeiuities.  Preq:  General  Education 
requirements;  ED  EC  220,  ED  F  334,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 
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( 'i)iirsc-s  I  it  Insirii 


EL)  tC  i  S(>,  H  n6  Si.ci..l  DcMlopmcni  ol  Intaiiis 
and  Youni;  Children  3(  3,0)  Study  ot  rlu-  k-ha\ mr 
ot  the  iiriscliool  cliiKI  trom  iiitnncy  tlirDUjjh  .l^;c 
tivc.  Tliciirctitiil  CDiiecpts  ;ind  i)hscrviitn)n  ot 
children's  hehaxior  are  inteyrated,  analyzed,  and 
evaluated  liuli>eover  implicit  ions  lor  te.ichinu  and 
miidini;  prevchool  thiUreii-  IikIikIiv  ,i  mmimiiin 

puhln.  kindergarten,  /'ivi/:  LI)  V  )  M,  miniinum 
jirade-point  r.itio  ot  2.0  or  consent  ol  instructor. 

ED  EC  400  Observation  and  Assessment  in 
Clinical  Settings  3(3.0)  Clinical  experiences  in 
early  chiklhood  settinjjs  prior  to  student  teaching 
provide  opportunities  lor  ohserving,  {juiding,  arid 
assessing  youtig  children,  birth  to  age  eight,  in 
a  variety  ot  high  quality  preschool  and  primary 
settings.  Practicum  spans  the  entire  semester. 
1\.  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Prccj.  ED  EC  336; 
concurrent  enrollment  in  EO  EC:  420,  430,  440, 
450,  and  READ  459. 

ED  EC  420  Early  Childhood  Science  3(3,0) 
Students  develop  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes 
needed  to  toster  science  education  among  young 
children.  Emphasizes  teaching  strategies  and 
techniques  appropriate  tor  young  children  (birth 
to  age  eight),  understanding  the  unique  learning 
needs  of  special  population.s,  and  integrating 
science  across  the  curriculum.  Preq:  General 
Education  requirements.  Covc'c/.  ED  ECMOO,  430, 
450,  READ  459. 

ED  EC  430  Early  Childhood  Mathematics  3(  3,0) 
Examination  ot  theories  and  methods  iit  teaching 
mathematics  in  terms  oi  how  young  children 
develop  mathematical  thinking.  Topics  inckide 
problem  solving,  current  issues,  diversity,  current 
technologies,  retlective  teaching,  and  applications 
ot  math  in  e\'eryday  lite.  Preq:  General  Education 
mathematics  requirement;  admission  to  the  profes- 
siiinal  level.  Cmeq:  ED  EC  400,  420,  READ  459. 

ED  EC  440  Integrated  Language  Arts  and  Social 
Studies  in  Primary  Schools  3(3,0)  Integrates 
social  studies  and  language  arts  in  a  course  that  re- 
tlects  recommended  teaching  practices  for  young 
children  (birth  to  age  eight).  Uses  language  arts 
as  an  approach  for  teaching  st)cial  studies  content, 
techniques,  and  methods  in  primary  .schools.  Preq. 
Admission  to  the  protessional  level.  Corc'tj;  ED  EC 
400,420,  430,  READ  459. 

ED  EC  450  Early  Childhood  Curriculum  3(3,0) 
Constructivist  approach  is  ii.sed  to  explore  chil- 
dren's thinking  as  it  influences  curriculum  dcMj^n 
in  early  childhood.  Analyzes  the  educatuinal 
needs  of  the  young  child  in  the  cognitive  realm 
and  examines  the  implementation  of  activities, 
experiences,  and  play-based  program  models. 
Prcij.  Admission  to  the  professional  level.  Corcq: 
ED  EC  400,  420,  READ  459. 

ED  EC  484  Directed  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood 
Education  1 2(  1 ,33)  Supervi.sed  obser\  ation  and 
teaching  experiences  in  cooperation  with  nursery 
schools,  kindergartens,  and  early  elementary 
sclmols.  Restricted  to  seniors  or  graduates  who 
have  completed  prerequisite  courses  and  have 
the  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  for  graduation. 
Preq:  ED  EC  400,  450,  ED  EL  321,  488,  READ 
4^'':  .iJmisMiMi  to  the  professional  level;  consent 
nl  ,irc,i  nimmilice  chair. 


EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 

E  A  S  123  Introduction  to  China  i(  i,0)  Intro- 
duction lo  various  aspects  oK^hinese  civilization, 
including  geography,  ethnic  groups,  language, 
historv,  philosophy,  religion,  literature,  .iris,  ,ir- 
chileciure,  .ind  social  cusioins.  .Ml  re.idings  and 
discussions  .ire  in  Knghsh. 


ECONOMICS 

Projessory.  D.  K.  Benjamin,  D.  W.  Blair,  W.  R.  Dou- 
gan:  R.  D.  Elliott,  C.  M.  Lind.say,  R.  E.  McC:ormick, 
M.  T.  Maloney,  D.  L.  Pl.icone,  R.  D.  Sauer,  Jr.,  C/wir; 
R.  D.  Tollison,  J.  T  Warner,  P.  W.  Wilson;  Assuciaw 
Prt)fessi>rs:  C.  Kirby,  D.  B.  Gordon,  C.  J.  Simon,  R. 
F  Tamura;  A.s.si.stant  Projcssars:  S.  L.  Baier,  B.  G. 
C:offey.  D.  Cuheres,  A.  K.  Dills,  J.  K.  Hakes,  M. 
M.  Jerzmanowski,  T.  D.  Kendall,  S.  Orref^ce,  C.  J. 
Thomas,  L.  Zhang 

ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  3(3,0)  One- 
.semester  survey  of  basic  economic  concepts  that 
offers  an  overview  of  both  microeconomics  and 
macroeconomics.  Not  intended  for  business  ma- 
jors or  other  students  seeking  a  comprehensive 
introduction  to  economic  analysis  and  its  appli- 
cations. Credit  will  not  be  given  to  students  who 
have  received  credit  for  ECON  211  or  2  12. 

ECON  2 1 1 ,  H2 1 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  ecoiiomic  reasoning  and 
its  application  to  the  study  of  the  behavior  ot 
consumers  and  business  firms.  Particular  topics 
include  competition,  monopoly,  international 
trade,  and  the  impact  of  selected  public  policies. 
Intended  as  the  first  of  a  two-semester  secjuence 
in  the  foundations  of  economics. 

ECON  212,  H212  Principles  of  Macroeconom- 
ics 3(3,0)  Continuation  of  ECON  2 1 1  in  which 
fundamental  economic  principles  are  applied  to 
the  study  of  aggregate  economic  performance. 
Topics  include  the  forces  determining  the  rates  of 
inflation,  unemployment,  and  economic  growth, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  influence  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  through  financial  markets. 
Preq:  ECON  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  301  Economics  of  Labor  3(3,0)  Introduces 
students  to  the  economics  of  the  labor  market  and 
labi)r  relations.  Considers  the  theories  of  wages 
and  employment,  determination,  unemployment, 
uuestment  in  human  capital,  discrimination, 
and  public  policy  toward  the  labor  market.  Also 
considers  the  role  of  labor  unions.  May  not  be  u.sed 
to  satisfy  requirements  for  a  degree  in  Economics. 
Preq:  ECON  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  302  Money  and  Banking  3(3,0)  Considers 
the  function  of  money  and  banking  in  both  the 
product  and  financial  markets.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  monetary  theory  and  current  problems 
ot  monetary  policy.  May  nt)t  be  used  to  satisfy 
requirements  for  a  degree  in  Economics.  Prc'tj: 
ECON  2  1 2  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  (MOT)  306  Managerial  Economics  3(3,0) 
Uses  tools  of  eci>nomic  analysis  in  classifying 
problems  in  organizing  and  evaluating  informa- 
tion, and  in  comparing  alternative  courses  ot 
action.  Bridges  the  gap  between  economic  theory 
and  managerial  practices.  May  not  be  used  to 
satisfy  requirements  for  a  degree  in  Economics. 
Preq:  ECON  211  or  consent  oi  instructor. 
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ECON  307  Arbitration  J{  J.O)  An.ds^es  dispi.ic 
settlement  procedures  emphasizing  mediiilion, 
taci-tinding,  and  arbitration  is  they  are  used  to 
resolve  l.ibor-man.igement  disputes  in  the  public 
.ind  private  sectors.  Preq:  Consent  ot  lasrructor 

ECON  308  Collective  Bargaining  3(3,0)  Prac- 
tices, procedures,  legal  foundations,  and  legal 
structure  associated  with  collective  bargaining. 
Form  .ind  content  of  the  laKir  contract,  griev- 
ance machinery,  and  mediation  and  arbitration 
institutions  .ire  .ilso  studied.  /'rft(.  ECt')N  211  or 
consent  ot  instructor 

ECON  309  Government  and  Business  3(3,0) 
Rel.itionships  between  government  and  business, 
lilt  luding,  .imong  other  topics,  government  elitorts 
to  enforce  competition;  to  regulate  public  utili- 
ties; and  to  protect  the  special  interest  of  laborers, 
farmers,  and  consumers.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
requirements  for  a  degree  in  Economics.  Preq: 
ECON  21 1  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

ECON  310  International  Economy  3(3,0)  Studies 
ot  the  process  of  international  commerce.  Owcrs 
basic  theory  of  trade  and  exchange  rates,  institu- 
tional and  legal  environment,  current  policy  is- 
sues. Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  ECON 
412.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  a 
degree  in  Economics.  Preq:  ECON  21 1  and  212 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  314,  H3 14  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
3(3,0)  .Analytical  study  of  basic  concepts  of  value 
and  distribution  under  alternati\e  market  condi- 
tions. Preq:  ECON  211  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

ECON  315,  H315  Intermediate  Macroeconom- 
ics 3(3,0)  Macroeconomic  problems  of  inflation 
and  unemployment  are  focal  points.  Includes 
statistics  (measures  of  real  output  and  the  price 
level)  and  theory  (covering  the  sources  of  short- 
run  fluctuations  and  long-run  growth).  Analyzes 
appropriate  public  ptilicies  addressing  these  issues. 
Preq:  ECON  212  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  319  Environmental  Economics  3(3,0) 
Study  ot  the  application  of  economic  logic  to  is- 
sues surrounding  environmental  management  and 
policy.  Examines  individual,  firm,  and  collective 
decision  making  as  well  as  the  evolution  of  regu- 
lator>'  approaches  for  controlling  environmental 
use.  Pre./.  ECON  314. 

ECON  (E  L  E)  321  Economics  of  Innovation 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  nature  of  entrepreneurship 
and  the  contribution  of  innovation  to  economic 
growth.  Investigates  the  organizational  and 
institutional  sources  of  innovation  in  different 
firms  and  different  countries  as  well  as  the  work 
ot  ecotiomic  theorists  concerning  the  role  entre- 
preneurs play  in  bringing  new  prixlucts  to  market. 
Prccj.ECON306or314. 

ECON  324  Economics  and  Sports  3(3,0)  Eco- 
nomic analysis  of  sports  teams,  leagues,  and 
institutions.  Analyzes  basic  economic  issues  using 
sports  data.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  require- 
ments for  a  degree  in  Economics.  Credit  will  not 
be  given  to  students  whi>  have  completed  ECON 
426.  Preq:  Sophtimore  standing,  ECON  211. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


ECON  325  Personnel  Economics  3(3,0)  Study 
of  various  compensation  and  personnel  practices 
firms  employ.  Explains  when  each  of  those  practices 
should  be  followed  to  elicit  the  desired  employee 
effort  and  labor  force  quality.  Topics  include  piece- 
rate  and  time-rate  systems,  seniority-based  incen- 
tive schemes,  promotion  contests,  evaluation  sys- 
tems, mandatory  retirement,  and  up-or-out  rules. 
Preq:  ECON  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  340  Behavioral  Economics  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction into  the  economic,  sociological,  and 
psychological  aspects  of  decision  making  under 
uncertainty.  Presents  the  psychology  of  predic- 
tion, intuitive  prediction:  biases  and  corrective 
procedures.  Topics  also  include  framing,  choice 
with  costly  information,  and  social  influences  on 
individual  behavior.  Prt'cj:  ECON  21 1  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ECON  350,  H350  Moral  and  Ethical  Aspects  of 
a  Market  Economy  3(3,0)  Can  a  market  system 
produce  results  that  are  fundamentally  just?  Is 
justice  possible  without  voluntary  exchange?  Ap- 
plies both  economic  and  philosophical  analyses 
to  these  questions.  Emphasizes  the  causes,  conse- 
quences, and  morality  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  income  in  a  free-market  system.  Preq:  ECON 
314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  360  Public  Choice  3(3,0)  Covers  the 
economic  approach  to  political  activities  and  in- 
stitutions. Topics  include  voting,  voting  rules,  con- 
stitutions, political  competition,  political  business 
cycles,  vote  trading,  interest  groups,  bureaucracy, 
cornmittees,  legislators,  executives,  and  judges.  De- 
signed for  Economics  and  non-Economics  majors 
and  requires  only  basic  skills  in  microeconomics. 
Preq:  ECON  21 1  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

ECON  H390  Junior  Honors  Research  1(1,0) 
Readings  and  research  in  conjunction  with  an 
approved  economics  course  at  the  300  or  400 
level.  Honors  status  required.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits. 

ECON  401  Labor  Market  Analysis  3(3,0) 
Develops  the  methods  of  economic  analysis  of 
labor  markets.  Requires  students  to  apply  these 
methods  to  problems  of  the  labor  market.  Topics 
mclude  labor  demand  and  supply,  human  capital, 
occupational  choice,  compensating  wage  differen- 
tials, organizational  wage  structures  and  incentive 
systems,  unemployment,  and  discrimination. 
Preq:  ECON  314. 

ECON  402  Law  and  Economics  3(3,0)  Applica- 
tion of  economics  to  the  law  of  property,  torts, 
and  contracts;  regulation  of  markets,  business 
organizations,  and  financial  transactions;  distribu- 
tion of  income  and  wealth;  and  criminal  law.  Preq: 
ECON  2 1 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  404  Comparative  Economic  Systems 
3(3,0)  Comparative  analytical  and  historical 
study  of  the  principal  economic  systems  which 
have  been  important  in  the  modern  world  includ- 
ing, among  others,  capitalism  and  socialism.  Preq: 
ECON  3 14  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ECON  405,  605  Introduction  to  Econometrics 
4(3,3)  Introdtiction  to  methods  of  quantitative 
analysis  of  economic  data.  Reviews  basic  statisti- 
cal methods  and  probability  distribution.  Topics 
include  data  management  using  professional  sta- 
tistical .software  applications;  multiple  regression 
analysis;  hypothesis  testing  under  conditions  of 
multicollinearity,  heteroscedasticity,  and  serial 
correlation.  Preq:  ECON  211  and  212;  MTHSC 
108  or  207;  EX  ST  301  or  MTHSC  301  or  309. 

ECON  406,  606  Advanced  Econometrics  3(3,0) 
Reviews  statistical  inference  using  multiple  regres- 
sion (OLS)  analysis  and  model  specification.  Top- 
ics include  multicollinearity,  heteroscedasticity, 
and  serial  correlation;  two-staged  least  .squares 
and  instrumental  variables  models;  simultaneous 
equations  models;  limited  dependent  variable 
models  using  maximum  likelihood  estimation  and 
time-series  analysis;  and  presentation  of  results  in 
technical  writing.  Preq:  ECON  405  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ECON  410,  610  Economic  Development  3(3,0) 
Consideration  and  analysis  of  economic  and  related 
problems  of  underdeveloped  countries.  Attention 
is  given  to  national  and  international  programs 
designed  to  accelerate  solution  of  these  problems. 
Preq:  ECON  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  411,611  Economics  of  Education  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  economic  issues  related  to  educatioti. 
The  decision  to  invest  in  education,  elementary 
and  secondary  school  markets  and  reform,  the 
market  for  college  education,  teacher  labor  mar- 
kets, and  education's  effects  on  economic  growth 
and  income  distribution.  Preq:  ECON  314  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  412  International  Microeconomics  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  the  essential  aspects  of  international 
economic  linkages.  Discusses  gains  and  redistribu- 
tive  effects  of  trade  and  the  barriers  to  trade  within 
the  context  of  a  variety  of  economic  models.  Also 
discusses  the  histor>'  of  trade  policy  and  the  politi- 
cal economy  of  its  determination.  Preq:  ECON 
314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  413  International  Macroeconomics  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  macroeconomic  linkages  between 
an  individual  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
how  these  linkages  are  affected  by  the  choice  of 
exchange  rate  regimes.  Topics  include  the  relation 
between  domestic  and  foreign  interest  rates  and 
exchange  rates  and  the  ability  to  pursue  indepen- 
dent monetary  policies.  Preq:  ECON  315. 

ECON  419  Economics  of  Defense  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amines the  American  defense  establishment  in 
terms  of  resources  utilized,  alternative  uses,  and 
the  contribution  to  the  national  economy  and 
scientific  progress  generated  by  resources  in  a 
defense  use.  Discusses  economic  problems  inher- 
ent in  shifting  resources  between  defense  and 
nondefense  uses  and  among  alternative  defense 
uses.  Preq;  ECON  314. 

ECON  420  Public  Sector  Economics  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  role  of  government  and  its  proper  functions 
and  limitations  in  a  market.  Provision  of  goods 
and  services  by  all  levels  of  government  and 
instruments  of  taxation  are  evaluated  according 
to  efficiency  and  equity  criteria.  Contemporary 
public  sector  issues  are  emphasized  throughout. 
Preq:  ECON  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ECON  422  Monetary  Economics  3(3,0)  intensive 
study  ot  the  role  of  monetary  factt)rs  in  economic 
change.  Develope  modern  monetary  theories  and 
their  empirical  relevance  for  policy  against  a  back- 
ground of  monetary  history  and  institutions.  Preq: 
ECON  314  and  3 1 5  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  424  Organization  of  Industries  3(3,0) 
Empirical,  historical,  and  theoretical  analyses  of 
market  structure  and  concentration  in  American 
industry:  the  effects  of  oligopoly,  monopoly,  and 
cartelization  upon  price,  output,  and  other  poli- 
cies of  the  firm;  antitrust  and  other  public  policies 
and  problems  are  studied.  Preq:  ECON  314  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  425,  625  Antitrust  Economics  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  the  economic  and  legal  i.ssues  created 
by  the  exercise  of  market  power,  The  motivation 
and  execution  of  gt)vernment  policy  towards 
mergers,  predatory  conduct,  and  various  restraints 
of  trade  are  intensively  examined.  Preq:  ECON 
309  or  314  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

ECON  426,  H426,  626  Seminar  in  Sports  Eco- 
nomics 3(3,0)  Economic  analysis  of  .sports  teams, 
leagues,  and  institutions.  Topics  include  antitrust 
issues,  public  funding  of  sports  venues,  labor  rela- 
tions, wagering  markets,  athlete  compensation, 
and  application  of  economic  principles  to  sports 
settings.  Empirical  research  project  is  cornerstone 
of  course.  Preq:  ECON  314,  405;  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ECON  430  Topics  in  Mathematical  Economics 
3(3,0)  Skills  acquired  in  freshman  mathematics 
are  applied  to  selected  topics  in  economic  theory. 
Course  is  a  good  complement  to  ECON  314 
and  provides  excellent  preparation  for  400-level 
courses  in  economics,  especially  ECON  405.  May 
be  taken  concurrently  with  ECON  314.  Preq: 
ECON  314,  and  MTHSC  108  or  207. 

ECON  440,  640  Game  Theory  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  formal  analysis  of  strategic  interaction 
among  rational,  self-interested  rivals.  Basic  theo- 
retical aspects  of  games  are  discussed  and  applied 
to  such  topics  as  bargaining,  voting,  auctions,  and 
oligopoly.  Preq:  ECON  314  and  MTHSC  106,  or 
ECON  430,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  H491  Senior  Honors  Thesis  Research 
3(3,0)  Reading  and  research  for  the  Senior 
Honors  Thesis.  Preq:  ECON  314,  315,  senior 
honors  standing. 

ECON  H492  Senior  Honors  Thesis  Writing 
3(3,0)  Writing  and  oral  presentation  ot  the  Se- 
nior Honors  Thesis.  Preq:  ECON  H491. 

ECON  496  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Re- 
search and  writing  on  a  selected  economics  topic 
chosen  by  the  student.  A  written  proposal  must 
be  approved  by  the  instructor  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  semester.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits.  Preq:  ECON  314. 

ECON  498,  H498  Selected  Topics  in  Economics 
3(3,0)  In-depth  treatment  of  topics  not  covered 
fully  in  regular  courses.  Topics  vary  from  year  to 
year.  May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  nine  cred- 
its, but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq: 
ECON  314  and  3 1 5  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  499  Senior  Seminar  in  Economics  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Di.scussion  of  topics  of  current  interest  in 
economics.  Students  conduct  directed  research  on 
a  particular  topic.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 
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ED  105  Orientation  to  Education  1  ( 1,0)  lACiurcs 
,inJ  Ji'.iiisMiii>>  on  liMiliiiii;  For  .i  ii\iiiiii\iini  ot 
un  weeks,  siuJcius  spiml  dik-  limir  per  week 
It)  scluu>ls,  assistinK  tentliers,  ohservinK,  iiiul 
iiiturlnu  individuals.  Required  ol  all  stuilents  In 
appro\ed  le.iclier  ci-rtltKitiuii  priii;i;iin^  Tn  he 
taken  Pas>/I,ul  only 

ED  1 10  Intrtnluction  to  Tutorinp  1  ( 1 ,0)  Students 
develop  and  reinforce  skills  in  tutoring  and  com- 
inimliation  through  use  ot  techniques  based  in 
educational  re-eanh  To  Iv  taken  Pass/Fail  only 

EI)  1 1  1  Intrtnluction  to  Supplemental  Instruc- 
tion 1(1,0)  Students  develop  and  reintorce 
interpersonal  relationship  skills  in  listening, 
decision  making,  communicating,  group  dynam- 
ics, leadership,  assertiveness,  time  management, 
problem  solving,  and  conflict  resolution.  To  he 
taken  Pas.s/Fail  only. 

ED  322  Responding  to  Emergencies  3(3,0)  Pro 
\  Ides  the  citizen  responder  with  the  knowledge 
.ind  skills  necessary  in  a  variety  ot  emergencies 
to  help  sustain  lite  and  to  minimize  pain  and  the 
consequences  ot  injury  until  protessional  help 
arrives.  Includes  tirst  aid,  CPR,  and  automated 
external  delihrlllation  (AE[^)  are  included. 

ED  405  Multiculturalism  }(3,0)  Introduces  pro- 
spective teachers  to  the  influence  ot  culture  on 
learning  trom  an  anthropological  and  historical 
perspective.  Ptcl]:  I  II.ST  172,  1  7  ^.  or  consent  ot 
instructor. 

ED  438  Selected  Topics  in  Education  l-3(  1  -3,0) 
Specitic  education  topics  nor  tound  in  other 
courses  are  selected  for  in-depth  study.  May  he 
repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  hut  onlv  il 
different  topics  are  covered. 

ED  439  Independent  Study  in  Education  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Study  of  selected  topics  in  education  under 
the  direction  of  a  faculty  inemher  chosen  hy  the 
student.  Student  and  faculty  memher  develop  a 
course  of  study  different  trom  any  existing  courses 
and  designed  for  the  Individual  student.  May  he 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  hut  only  It 
different  topics  are  covered. 

ED  441,  641  Middle  School  Curriculum  3(3,0) 
Concepts  ;ind  methotls  tor  teachint;  middle  school 
students.  Discusses  nature  ot  middle  school  stu- 
dents, teacher  characteristics,  currlcular  and  co- 
curricular  programs,  organization,  and  teaching. 

ED  H499  Education  Honors  Capstone  3(1,4) 
Students  seeking  departmental  hofiors  complete 
research  under  faculty  mentors.  Seminar  meet- 
ings occur  across  the  semester  and  include  the 
sharing  and  discussion  of  research  results  and 
experiences  hy  students  and  faculty.  Preq:  ED  F 
H301,  H302,  departmental  honors  course  .speci- 
fied by  major  area. 


EDUCATIONAL  COUNSELING 

EI)  C  2M  lntri>duction  to  Addictions:  Basic 
Educatiiin  and  Prevention  3(3,0)  Basic  review 
ol  idilictions  and  chemu  il  dependence.  Ciives 
tulure  educators  skills  in  the  idenliticalion  ot 
chemical  abuse,  techniques  tor  intervention,  and 
methods  of  prevention  eilucation.  SOC'  596  and 
^^)7  are  recommended  as  follow-up  courses  tor 
those  interested  in  pursuing  the  topic. 

H)  C  590  Student  Development,  Leadership,  and 
Counseling  for  University  Paraprofcssionals 
M'.O)  Introduction  to  theoretical  and  practical 
.ipplicatlons  of  stiklent  development  ami  leader- 
ship on  the  university  campus.  Develops  skills 
assisting  students  with  leadership  development, 
problem  solving,  conflict  resolution,  confronta- 
tion, and  referral.  Explores  legal  and  ethical 
issues  for  practitioners  and  effective  utilization 
ot  resources  available  on  the  campus. 

EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 

Professors:  D.  E.  Barrett,  W.  R.  Fisk,  Chair-  R.  V. 
Green,  Jr.,  D.  M.  Switzer;  Associate  Professors:  U.  C. 
Delicio,  C.  L.  Peters.  C  G.  Weathertord;  As.si.siam 
Professors:  L.  B  Igo,  S.  N.  Rosenhlith;  Lecturer:  A. 
O.  Baldwin,  R.  D.  Visscr 

ED  F  301,  H301  Principles  of  American  Educa- 
tion 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  legal  basis,  historical 
development,  characteristics,  and  functions  of  ed- 
ucational institutions  in  the  United  States.  Preq: 
ED  105  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  2.0  minimum 
grade-point  ratio,  or  consent  of  instructor 

ED  F  302,  H302  Educational  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  classrot>m  use  of  objectives, 
niotivation  theories,  learning  theories,  tests  and 
measurements,  classroom  management,  and 
knowledge  of  exceptional  learners.  Preq:  ED  105 
(or  concurrent  enrolhuent),  2.0  minimum  grade- 
point  ratio,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ED  F  308  Classroom  Assessment  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  classroom  assessment  and  standardized 
resting.  Pr«,:  RDF  302. 

ED  F  (THRD)  3 1 5  Technology  Skills  for  Learn- 
ing 1(0,2)  Students  develop  technology  skills, 
such  as  creating  Web  pages  and  multiinedia 
presentations  in  the  context  of  general  education 
class  requirements.  Products  developed  are  linked 
within  the  School  of  Education  e-portfolio.  Preq: 
Admission  to  Teacher  Education  program. 

ED  F  334,  H334  Child  Growth  and  Development 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  lifespan  development. 
Heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  physical,  social, 
emotional,  and  cognitive  characteristics.  Includes 
a  minimum  of  five  one-hour  observation-partici- 
pation visits  to  an  elementary  school.  Preq:  ED 
105  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  2.0  minimum 
grade-point  ratio,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ED  F  335,  H335  Adolescent  Growth  and  De- 
velopment 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  lifespan 
development.  Emphasizes  the  physical,  sticial, 
emotional,  and  cognitive  characteristics  of  the  10- 
to  18-year  old  and  the  educational  implications 
of  those  developmental  characteristics.  Preq:  ED 
105  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  2.0  minimiiiii 
grade  point  r.uio.  or  consent  ot  instructor. 


Kl )  h  40(1  Philosophy,  Si  hiHiling,  and  Educational 
Policy  M3,0)  Aii.dysis  ,it  the  development  of 
i.iiniemi'xirary  ediic.ilton.il  theory  .ind  its  impaci 
on  current  schooling  pr.iciires  and  educational 
policy  development 

ED  F  425  Intitructional  Technology  Strategics 
1(0,2)  Helps  future  teachers  learn  to  use  tech- 
nology etfectively  in  support  ot  content  are.i 
instruction.  To  be  taken  concurrently  w  ith  cither 
meth(Kls  classes  or  during  student  le.iching  as 
ilirected  by  maior.  IVc/    l-DKTHRD)  115. 

ED  F  (AG  ED,  THRD)  4H0,  680  Educational 
Applications  of  Micri>computers  }(2,2)  Fun- 
damentals of  computer  applications  tor  teachers. 
Develops  competencies  in  general  computer  ap- 
plications such  as  word  processing  and  database 
management  and  addresses  educational  uses  o(  the 
Internet  and  computer-assisted  instniction,  vsith 
emphasis  on  legal  and  ethical  issues  and  the  Im- 
pact of  computer  technology  upon  society.  Preq: 
■'\dmisslon  to  a  Teacher  Education  Program. 

ED  F  ( AG  ED,  THRD)  482,  682  Advanced  Edu- 
cational Applications  of  MicrcKomputers  3(2,2) 
Pnnides  students  with  ihe  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  to  apply  microcomputer  technoli>g>'  to  the 
utilization  and  generation  of  educational  software 
in  accordance  with  sound  educational  principles. 
Preq:  ED  F  (AG  ED.  THRD)  480. 

ED  F  490,  690  Student  Management  and  Dis- 
cipline 3(3,0)  .Aids  pre-servlce  and  In-service 
teacher  development  and  refines  knowledge, 
skills,  and  values  important  for  managing  students 
in  school  settings.  Emphasizes  practical  applica- 
tion of  theory  and  research  and  legal  and  ethical 
considerations.  Preq:  ED  F  302  or  PSYCH  201; 
ED  F  334.  335,  or  suitable  alternative;  2.0  mini- 
nuiin  gr.ide-point  ratio. 

ED  F  497,  697  Instructional  Media  in  the  Class- 
room 3(3,0)  Integrated  approach  to  the  use  of 
audiovisual  media  stressing  systematic  planning, 
selection,  utilization,  and  evaluation  as  well  as 
production  of  materials  and  equipment  operation. 
Preq:  20  minimum  grade-point  ratio. 

ELECTRICAL  AND  COMPUTER 
ENGINEERING 

Professors:  C.  M.  Butler,  D.  M.  Dawson,  T.  L. 
Drake,  A.  A.  Girgis.  J.  N.  Gowdy,  J.  j.  Komo, 
E.  B.  Makram,  L.  W.  Pearson.  K.  F  PoiMc.  M.  B. 
Pursley.  R.  J.  Schalkoff.  R.  Singh,  R.  W.  Snelsire. 
I.  D.  Walker;  Assmate  Professitrs:  C.  W.  Baum.  E. 
C]  Baxa.  Jr ,  M.  A.  Bridgwo,Kl.  R.  R.  Brcxiks.  E.  R. 
Collins.  Jr,  W.  R.  Harrell,  A.  W.  Hoover.  W.  B. 
Ligon  III.  A.  Q.  Martin.  D.  L.  N.meaker.  X.-B.  Xu; 
A.ssi.sttint  Professors:  S.  T.  Birchtield.  T.  C.  Burg. 
H.  B.  Rus.sell.  S.  T  S.inder.  T  Taha.  K.-C.  Wang; 
Visiting  Professor:  M.  L.  Wolla;  Visiting  .Assistant 
Professors:  S.  J.  Hubbard,  W.  J.  Reid  111 

E  C  E  201 ,  H201  Logic  and  Computing  Devices 
3(2,2)  Study  of  logic  with  an  introduction  to 
Boolean  algebra;  number  systems  and  representa- 
tii>n  of  information;  use  of  integrated  circuits  to 
linplement  combinational  and  sequential  logic 
functions  and  computing  elements;  and  organi- 
zation and  stnicture  of  computing  systems.  Preq: 

\(Tiisc  10^  riivs  1 1;' 
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Courses  of  InstiLict 


E  C  E  202,  H202  Electric  Circuits  1  3(3,0)  Study 
of  DC  resistive  circuits,  Kirchhoff 's  Laws,  Nodal 
and  Mesh  emphasis,  sources,  Thevenin's  and 
Norton's  theorems,  RC,  RL,  RCL  circuit  solu- 
tions with  initial  condition  using  homogenous  or 
nonhomo-genous  ordinary  differential  equations 
having  constant  coefficients.  Develop  sinusoidal 
steady  state  solution.  Preq:  MTHSC  108,  PHYS 
122.  Coreq:  E  C  E  211,  PHYS  221. 

E  C  E  204  Circuit  Analysis  Problems  I  1(0,3) 
Analysis  and  solution  of  electrical  network  prob- 
lems using  mesh  and  nodal  analysis,  Thevenin's 
and  Norton's  theorems  and  equivalent  circuits 
and  other  circuit  analysis  from  E  C  E  202.  Coreq: 
EC  E  202. 

E  C  E  2 1 1  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  I 
1(0,2)  Principlesof  measurement  and  instruments 
used  to  measure  parameters  and  dynamic  variables 
in  electric  circuits,  steady  state  and  transient 
measurements  in  DC  and  AC  circuits,  and  data 
analysis  methods  are  included.  Coreq:  E  C  E  202. 

E  C  E  2 1 2  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  II 
1  (0,2)  Emphasizes  measurement  techniques  in  AC 
steady-state  circuits  and  comparison  to  theoretical 
predictions.  Two-port  network  methodology  and 
transfer  functions  are  studied  experimentally  and 
related  to  analysis  using  tran.sform  techniques. 
Preq:  E  C  E  202,  211.  Coreq:  E  C  E  262. 

E  C  E  222  Systems  Programming  Concepts  for 
Computer  Engineering  3(3,0)  Development  ot 
computer  systems  programming  and  ct)de  read- 
ing techniques.  Tools,  programming  languages, 
libraries,  operating  systems,  and  hardware.  Code 
reading  is  emphasized.  Programming  projects 
reinforce  course  topics.  Preq:  CP  SC  1 1 1. 

E  C  E  223  Computer  Systems  Engineering  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  implementation  techniques  for  sys- 
tems software.  Applying  engineering  principles 
including  code  reading  to  the  design  of  data  struc- 
tures and  algorithms  for  low  level  computer  sys- 
tems, embedded  systems,  and  hardware/software 
systems.  Includes  coverage  of  address  translation, 
memory  management,  file  systems,  and  process 
management.  Preq:  E  C  E  222. 

E  C  E  262,  H262  Electric  Circuits  II  3(3,0)  Con- 
tinuation of  the  study  of  electric  circuits,  includ- 
ing three-phase  circuits,  complex  frequency  and 
network  functions,  frequency  response,  two-port 
parameters,  magnetically-coupled  circuits,  Laplace 
transforms,  and  introduction  to  Fourier  series  and 
transforms.  Preq:  E  C  E  202,  MTHSC  206,  PHYS 
221.  Coreq:  E  C  E  212,  MTHSC  208. 

E  C  E  263  Circuit  Analysis  Problems  II  1(0,3) 
Analysis  of  basic  AC  circuit  analysis  techniques 
to  analyze  the  transient  and  steady-state  behavior 
of  both  simple  and  complex  circuits.  Coreq:  E  C  E 
262,  MTHSC  208. 

E  C  E  272  Computer  Organization  4(3,2)  In- 
troductory course  in  computer  organization  and 
architecture.  Topics  include  basic  hardware  and 
software  structure,  addressing  methods,  programs 
control,  processing  units,  l-O  organization,  arith- 
metic, main-memory  organization,  peripherals, 
microprocessor  families,  RISC  architectures,  and 
multiprocessors.  Preq:  E  C  E  201  and  CP  SC  101 
or  111  or  157  or  210. 


E  C  E  H300  Junior  Honors  Seminar   1(2,0) 

Acquaints  students  enrolled  in  the  Departmental 
Honors  Program  with  current  research  activities 
in  the  Department.  Faculty  provide  seminars 
where  research  interests  are  summarized.  Semi- 
nars are  planned  to  prepare  students  in  choosing 
research  topics  for  their  senior  theses. 

E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering  2(2,0)  A 
first  course  in  electrical  engineering  to  provide 
non-Electrical  Engineering  majors  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  DC  and  AC  circuit  theory,  AC  power 
distribution,  and  numerous  electrical  devices, 
apparatus,  and  digital  systems.  Preq:  MTHSC 
206,  PHYS  221.  Coreq:  EC  E  309. 

E  C  E  308  Electronics  and  Electromechanics 
2(2,0)  Continuation  of  E  C  E  307.  Energy  con- 
version systems  are  considered,  as  well  as  basic 
electronics.  Preq:  E  C  E  307. 

E  C  E  309  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory 
I  1(0,2)  Laboratory  to  accompany  E  C  E  307. 
Basic  electrical  circuits  and  instrumentation. 
Coreq:  EC  E  307. 

E  C  E  3 1 1  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory 
III  1(0,2)  Measurements  and  characteristics  of 
electronic  devices  and  circuits;  use  of  manual 
and  automated  instruments  to  acquire  data;  oral 
and  written  engineering  reports.  Preq:  E  C  E  262, 
MTHSC  208,  PHYS  221.  Coreq:  E  C  E  320. 

E  C  E  312  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  IV 
1(0,2)  Design  and  characterization  of  functional 
circuits  using  solid-state  devices;  use  of  manual  and 
automated  instruments  for  measurements;  statisti- 
cal analysis  of  data;  preparation  of  engineering 
reports.  Preq:  E  C  E  3 1 1 ,  320.  Careq:  E  C  E  32 1 . 

E  C  E  317  Random  Signal  Analysis  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  engineering  problems  of  a 
probabilistic  nature.  Systems  transformations, 
statistical  averages,  simulation,  and  estimation 
of  system  parameters.  Preq:  E  C  E  262,  MTHSC 
208.  Coreq:  EC  E  330. 

E  C  E  320  Electronics  1 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  elec- 
tronic materials  and  devices;  principles  of  design; 
design  of  DC  and  AC  circuits  using  diodes,  bipolar 
junction  transistors,  field-effect  transistors  and  use 
of  transistors  in  digital  circuits.  Preq:  E  C  E  262, 
MTHSC  208,  PHYS  221.  Coreq:  E  C  E  311. 

E  C  E  321  Electronics  II  3(3,0)  Analysis  and 
design  of  discrete  amplifier  circuits  at  low  and  high 
frequencies;  operational  amplifiers,  distortion  in 
amplifiers,  oscillator  design,  and  circuit  analysis 
of  active  digital  devices.  Preq:  E  C  E  320.  Coreq: 
ECE312. 

E  C  E  327  Digital  Computer  Design  3(3,0) 
Design  of  high-speed  ALUs,  control  and  timing 
circuitry,  memory  systems  and  I/O  circuitry;  mi- 
croprogrammed computer  design  using  bit-slice 
microprocessors;  current  hardware  topics  related 
to  computer  design;  hands-on  design  experience; 
and  use  of  logic  analyzer  for  system  debugging. 
Preq:  EC  E  371. 

E  C  E  329  Computer  Systems  Structures  3(3,0) 
Fundamental  structures  and  issues  that  arise  in  the 
analysis  and  implementation  of  computer  systems. 
Topics  include  operating  systems  structures  and 
data  structures  and  their  relationship  to  computer 
organizatioii.  Engineering  science  background  for 
computer  systems  design.  Preq:  CP  SC  1 02  or  2 10; 
CPSC340or212;ECE272. 


E  C  E  330,  H330  Signals,  Systems,  and  Trans- 
forms  3(3,0)  Study  of  systems  models,  analysis 
of  signals,  Fourier  .series  and  transforms,  sampling 
and  Z  transforms,  discrete  Fourier  transforms. 
Preq:  E  C  E  262,  MTHSC  208. 

E  C  E  352  Programming  Systems  3(3,0)  Second 
course  in  programming  languages  and  systems. 
Topics  include  assemblers,  compilers,  and  syntacti- 
cal methods;  string  manipulation  and  list  process- 
ing; concepts  of  executive  programs  and  operating 
systems;  introduction  to  time-sharing  systems. 
Preq:  CP  SC  340  or  212  and  MTHSC  419. 

E  C  E  360  Electric  Power  Engineering  3(3,0) 
Presents  the  basic  principles  of  electromagnetic 
induction  and  electromagnetic  forces  developed. 
Topics  include  synchronous  machines,  power 
transformers,  electric  power  transmission,  and 
distribution  systems,  DC  motors,  and  induction 
motors.  Preq:  E  C  E  262,  PHYS  221. 

E  C  E  371  Microcomputer  Interfacing  4(  1-3,1-3) 
Interfacing  of  microcomputers  to  peripherals  or 
other  computers  for  purposes  of  data  acquisition, 
device  monitoring  and  control,  and  other  commu- 
nications. The  interfacing  problem  is  considered 
at  all  levels  including  computer  architecture, 
logic,  timing,  loading,  protocols,  and  software 
laboratory  for  building  and  simulating  designs. 
Preq:  E  C  E  262,  272.  Coreq:  E  C  E  320. 

E  C  E  380  Electromagnetics  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  electric  fields  and  potentials,  dielectrics,  ca- 
pacitance, resistance,  magnetic  field,  forces,  work 
and  energy,  inductance,  time-varying  fields,  and 
Maxwell's  equations.  Preq:  E  C  E  262,  MTHSC 
206,  PHYS  221. 

E  C  E  381  Fields,  Waves,  and  Circuits  3(3,0) 
Covers  foundation  of  circuit  theory,  transmis- 
sion lines  and  circuits,  plane-wave  propagation, 
fiber  optics,  radiation  and  antennas,  and  coupled 
circuits.  Preq:  E  C  E  380,  MTHSC  208. 

E  C  E  404,  604  Semiconductor  Devices  3(3,0) 
Consideration  of  the  principles  of  operation,  ex- 
ternal characteristics,  and  applications  of  some  of 
the  more  important  semiconductor  devices  pres- 
ently available.  Preq:  E  C  E  320.  Coreq:  MTHSC 
311  or  434. 

E  C  E  405  Design  Projects  in  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering  1-3(0,2-6)  Individually 
defined  projects  oriented  toward  providing  experi- 
ence in  establishment  of  objectives  and  criteria, 
synthesis,  analysis,  construction,  testing,  and 
evaluation.  Develops  student  creativity  through 
the  solution  of  open-ended  problems.  Includes  in- 
dividual instruction  in  design  methodology.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq: 
E  C  E  330  or  409,  consent  of  project  supervisor. 

E  C  E  406,  606  Introduction  to  Microelectronics 
Processing  3(3,0)  Microelectronic  processing, 
MOS  and  bipolar  monolithic  circuit  fabrication, 
thick  and  thin  film  hybrid  fabrication,  applica- 
tions to  linear  and  digital  circuits,  fundamentals 
of  device  design.  Preq:  E  C  E  320.  Coreq:  MTHSC 
311  or  434. 
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t  C  t  40y  L\)ntiniu>UN  and  Discrete  SyMcins 
Design  M^.O)  Inirodiiclion  ti>  classical  linear 
control  >vsicm>.  Topio  iiicluJe  continuoiiN  anvl 
discrete  descriptions  ot  systems,  time  and  Ire- 
i-iuency  response,  stability,  system  specification, 
system  design  ot  continuous  aiid  discrete  systems. 
I'req:  E  C  E  3  W.  Coreq:  E  C;  E  4^V 

E  C  E  410,  610  Modem  Control  Theory  }(3,0) 
Introduction  to  modern  control  theory.  Ti)pics 
include  hindameiitals  ot  matrix  algchra,  state 
space  analysis  and  design,  nonlinear  systems  and 
optunal  control.  I'mj;  E  C  E  409. 

E  C  E  4 1 2  Electrical  Machines  Laboratory  1(0,2) 
Selected  experiments  to  familiarize  students  with 
characteristics  ot  transformers,  IX"  and  AC^  mo- 
tt)rs  and  generators.  Measurement  techniques 
and  component  modeling  are  included.  Coreq: 
MTHSC'  434  or  consent  of  instructor.  Preq  or 
Carcq:  E  C:  E  360  or  419. 

E  C  E  4 1 7,  6 1 7  Elements  of  Software  Engineering 
3(3,0)  Foundations  ot  software  design,  reasoning 
about  software,  the  calculus  of  programs,  survey 
of  formal  specification  techniques  and  design 
languages.  Preq:  E  C  E  329,  352,  MTHSC:  419. 

E  C  E  418,  618  Power  System  Analysis  3(3,0) 
Study  of  power  system  planning  and  operational 
problems.  Subjects  covered  are  load  flow,  eco- 
nomic dispatch,  fault  studies,  transient  stability, 
and  control  of  problems.  System  modeling  and 
computer  solutions  are  emphasized  through  class 
projects.  Preq:  E  C  E  360,  380. 

E  C  E  419,  619  Electric  Machines  and  Drives 
3(3,0)  Performance,  characteristics,  and  model- 
ing ot  AC  and  DC  machines  during  steady-state 
and  transient  conditions.  Introduction  to  power 
electronics  devices  and  their  u.se  in  adjustable 
speed  motor  drives.  Preq:  E  C  E  321,  360,  380. 
Coreq:  MTHSC  434  or  consent  of  instructor. 

E  C  E  422, 622  Electronic  System  Design  I  3(2,2) 
Emphasizes  the  application  of  theory  and  skills  to 
the  design,  building,  and  testing  of  an  electronic 
system  with  both  analog  and  digital  components. 
Application  varies  each  semester.  Extensive  use 
is  made  of  computer  software  tools  in  the  design 
process.  Preq:  E  C  E  321,  330,  360,  371,  381. 

E  C  E  427  Communications  Systems  3(3,0) 
Study  of  communication  systems  design  and 
analysis.  Topics  include  signals  and  spectra, 
baseband  signaling  and  detection  in  noise,  digital 
and  analog  modulation  and  demodulation  tech- 
niques, communications  link  budget  analysis. 
Pr'c;:  EC  £317,330. 

E  C  E  429,  629  Organization  of  Computers 
3(3,0)  Computer  organization  and  architecture. 
Topics  incude  a  review  of  logic  circuits,  bus 
structures,  memory  organization,  interrupt  struc- 
tures, arithmetic  units,  input-output  structures, 
state  generation,  central  processor  organization, 
control  function  implementation,  and  data  com- 
munication. Registered  Transfer  Language  (RTL) 
for  description  and  design  of  digital  systems.  Preq: 
E  C  E  272  or  consent  of  instructor. 

E  C  E  430,  630  Digital  Communications  3(3,0) 
Study  of  digital  communication  systems.  Topics 
include  error-control  coding,  synchronization, 
multiple-access  techniques,  spread  spectrum  sig- 
naling, arid  fading  channels.  Preq:  E  C'  E  427. 


hCt4H,6il  Digital  blectroiiKs  i(2,2)  C  ..nsid- 
ers  elcciromc  de\  ices  ,uid  circuits  of  importance 
to  digit. il  computer  operation  .ind  to  other  areas 
of  electrical  engineering.  Topics  include  active 
and  passive  waveshaping,  waveform  generation, 
memory  elements,  switching,  and  logic  circuits. 
Experimentation  with  various  types  of  circuits  is 
provided  by  laboratory  projects.  Preq:  E  C"  E  321. 
Core.).  MTHSt:  511  or  434. 

E  C  E  432,  632  Instrumentation  3(3,0)  Theory 
and  analysis  of  transducers  and  related  circuits 
and  instrumentation.  Generalized  configurations 
and  performance  characteristics  of  instruments 
are  considered.  Transducer  devices  for  measuring 
physical  parameters  such  as  motion,  force,  torque, 
pressure,  flow,  and  temperature  are  discussed.  Preq: 
E  C  E  32 1 .  Coreq:  MTHSC  3 1 1  or  434. 

E  C  E  436,  636  Microwave  Circuits  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  microwave  networks  comprising 
transmission  lines,  waveguides,  passive  elements, 
interconnects,  and  active  solid  state  microwave 
circuits.  Use  of  modern  CAD  tools  to  design  RF/ 
Microwave  passive/active  networks.  Fabrication 
of  typical  circuits.  Preq;  E  C  E  381  or  equivalent. 
Cort'cj;  MTHSC  3 1 1  or  434. 

E  C  E  438,  638  Computer  Communications 
3(3,0)  Digital  data  transmission  techniques, 
iTiodems  and  communications  channels,  com- 
munications software  and  protocols,  multiproces- 
sors and  distributed  processing;  concurrency  and 
cooperation  of  dispersed  processors.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  in  Electrical  or  Computer  Engineering  or 
Computer  Science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

E  C  E  439,  639  Fiber  Optics  3(3,0)  The  un- 
derlying principles  of  design  for  t)ptical  fibers  in 
practical  systems  are  covered.  Optical  fiber  as  a 
wave-guide  is  examined  Lising  wave  optics  and  ray 
optics.  1  V-Mgn  criteria  for  using  mono-  and  multi- 
mode  fibers  are  discussed.  Other  topics  include 
fabrication,  measurement.  Preq:  EC E 381.  Caret}. 
MTHSC  434  or  consent  of  instructor. 

E  C  E  440,  640  Performance  Analysis  of  Local 
Computer  Networks  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the 
design  and  performance  analysis  of  local  computer 
networks.  Emphasis  is  on  performance  analysis 
of  representative  multi-access  procedures.  Three 
common  types  of  networks  are  considered  in 
detail.  Free):  EC  £272,317. 

E  C  E  442, 642  Knowledge  Engineering  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects 
of  knowledge  engineering  or  applied  artificial  in- 
telligence. Topics  include  symbolic  representation 
structures  and  manipulation,  unification,  produc- 
tion systems  and  structures,  rule-based  and  expert 
systems,  planning  and  Al  system  architectures; 
system  design  in  PROLOG  and  LISP.  Project  is 
required.  Preq.  £  C  E  329,  352. 

E  C  E  446,  646  Antennas  and  Propagation  3(3,0) 
Study  ot  the  theiiretical  and  practical  aspects  of 
antenna  design  and  utiliziition,  input  impedances, 
structural  considerations,  and  wave  propagation. 
Prt>q:  E  C  £  330,  381  or  436,  MTHSC  31 1  or  434. 

E  C  E  449  Computer  Network  Security  3(1,4) 
Hands-on  practicum  in  the  administration  and 
security  ot  modem  network  service  with  emphasis 
on  intrusion  prevention  techniques,  detection, 
and  recovery.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Computer 
Engineering. 


t  C  t  45  i  Software  Practicum  3(  1,6)  Mudeiits 
design  .ind  implement  .1  sotiw.ire  system  that 
satisfies  both  .i  requirements  and  spccificatiorus 
document.  The  resulting  system  is  tested  tor 
compliance.  Preq.  EC  E  329,  352. 

E  C  E  455,  655  Robot  Manipulators  3(3,0) 
Analysisof  roKii  manipulator  systems  with  special 
focus  on  interaction  ot  these  technologies  with  so- 
ciety. Emphasis  is  on  ngid-link  robot  manipulator 
systems.  Topics  include  history  of  roKit  technol- 
ogy, kinematics,  dynamics,  control,  and  operator 
interfaces.  Case  studies  reinforce  impact  of  robot 
technology  on  society  and  vice  versa.  Preq- 
MTHSC  206,  31 1,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

E  C  E  (M  E)  456,  656  Fundamentals  of  Robotics 
3(3,0)  See  ME  456. 

E  C  E  459,  659  Integrated  Circuit  Design  3(2,2) 
Design  concepts  and  factors  influencing  the 
choice  o(  technology;  fundamental  MOS  device 
design;  silicon  foundaries,  custom  and  semicustom 
integrated  circuits;  computer-aided  design  soft- 
ware/hardware trends  and  future  developments; 
hands-on  use  of  CAD  tools  to  design  standard 
library  cells;  systems  design  considerations, 
testing,  and  packaging.  Preq;  E  C  E  321.  Coreq: 
MTHSC  311  or  434. 

E  C  E  460  Computer-Aided  Analysis  and  Design 
3(3,0)  Principles  and  methods  suited  to  the 
.solutu)n  of  engineering  problems  on  the  digital 
computer.  Topics  include  widely  used  methods 
for  the  solution  of  the  systems  of  algebraic  and/or 
differential  equations  which  arise  in  modeling 
of  engineering  systems,  data  approximation  and 
curve  fitting,  continuous  system  simulation  lan- 
guages, and  design-oriented  programming  systems. 
Preq:  E  C  E  262,  MTHSC  311,  434,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

E  C  E  467,  667  Introduction  to  Digital  Signal 
Processing  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  characteristics, 
design,  and  applications  of  discrete  time  systems; 
design  of  digital  filters;  introduction  to  the  Fast 
Fourier  Transform  (FFT);  LSI  hardware  for  signal 
processing  applications.  Preq:  £  C"  E  330. 

E  C  E  468,  668  Embedded  Computing  3(2,2) 
Principles  of  using  computing  in  the  larger  con- 
text of  a  system.  Topics  include  bus  and  processor 
design  r^'pes  (e.g.  microprtKessor,  micrcKontroller, 
DSP),  codecs,  digital  circuit  power  management, 
real  time  scheduling,  and  embedded  operating 
systeins.  Lab  work  consists  of  projects  on  embed- 
ded hardware  (e.g.  PC-104+).  Preq;  CP  SC  212 
and  E  C'  £  371  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

E  C  E  H491  Undergraduate  Honors  Research 
1  -6  Indnidual  research  projects  conducted  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  faculty 
member.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits. 

E  C  E  492,  692  Special  Problems  1-3  Special  as- 
signment in  electrical  or  computer  engineering. 
Some  typical  assignments  include  computer  pro- 
grams, term  papers,  technical  literature  searches, 
hardware  projects,  and  design  project  leadership. 
May  be  taken  only  once  for  credit. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


E  C  E  493,  693  Selected  Topics   1-3(1-3,0) 

Classroom  study  of  current  and  new  technical 
developments  in  electrical  and  computer  engi- 
neering. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  hut  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Consent  ot  instructor. 

E  C  E  495  Integrated  System  Design  I  2(1,3) 
Engineering  design  of  systems  is  considered  in  a 
continuous  process  of  project  definition,  planning, 
execution,  and  evaluation.  This  process  includes 
consideration  of  both  technical  and  non-techni- 
cal factors  in  design.  Strong  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  development  of  effective  technical  commu- 
nications skills,  particularly  oral  communications 
competency.  Preq:  EC E  ill,  330,  360,  371,  381 
(three  of  which  must  have  been  completed  prior 
to  enrollment,  with  the  remaining  taken  as  coreq- 
uisite  courses).  Coreq;  E  C  E  409  (in  addition  to 
any  deficit  courses  in  the  prerequisites). 

E  C  E  496  Integrated  System  Design  II  2(0,6) 
Project-oriented  course  which  brings  together 
electrical  engineering  students  of  dissimilar  train- 
ing into  teams  or  project  groups.  Group  assign- 
ments are  made  which  are  designed  to  develop  an 
appreciation  for  individual  and  creative  thinking 
as  well  as  team  effort.  Preq:  E  C  E  321,  330,  360, 
371,381,409,495. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Professor:  D.  P.  Reinking;  Associate  Professors:  C. 
C.  Linnell,  D.  A.  Smith;  Assistant  Professors:  C.  O. 
Dean,  E.  W.  Edmondson;  Lecturers:  W.  L.  Calvert, 
W.  E.  Holton,  R.  1.  Jones,  R.  A.  Kaminski,  J.  S. 
Wright 

ED  EL  304  Instructional  Planning,  Management, 
and  Communications  3(3,0)  Provides  students 
with  knowledge  and  techniques  for  short-  and 
long-term  planning  of  developmentally  appro- 
priate lessons.  Students  learn  how  to  structure 
ADEPT  lessons  and  activities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students.  Students  learn  techniques  for  time  and 
behavior  management,  organization,  and  effec- 
tive communication  with  .scht)ol  audiences.  Preq: 
ED  F  334,  admission  to  the  professional  level. 

ED  EL  3 1 1  Teaching  Diverse  Populations  3(3,0) 
Preservice  teachers  examine  the  role  ot  teachers 
as  they  relate  to  culturally  appropriate  curricula, 
instruction,  and  evaluation.  Preq:  Admission  to 
the  professional  level. 

ED  EL  321  Physical  Education  Methods  for 
Classroom  Teachers  3(3,0)  Provides  education 
majors  with  a  basic  understanding  of  the  methods 
and  techniques  utilized  in  teaching  elementary 
physical  education.  Emphasizes  acquiring  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  movement  education  ap- 
proach and  the  ability  to  teach  integrated  lessons 
utilizing  this  approach.  Preq:  Junior  standing, 
admission  to  the  professional  level. 

ED  EL  401  Elementary  Field  Experience  3(0,9) 
Practical  classroom  experience  prior  to  the  stu- 
dent teaching  semester  for  Elementary  Education 
majors.  For  a  twelve-week  period,  students  spend 
two  hours  per  week  in  schools  observing,  tutoring 
individuals,  conducting  small  group  activities,  and 
teaching  the  class.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq: 
ED  F  334;  concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  EL  488  and 
READ  460;  admission  to  the  professional  level. 


ED  EL  45 1  Elementary  Methods  in  Science  Teach- 
ing 3(3,0)  Development  ot  process  skills,  technical 
skills,  and  attitudes  needed  to  foster  increased 
confidence  and  commitment  to  the  teaching  of 
elementary  science,  with  emphasis  on  teaching 
strategies  and  techniques  and  their  implications 
for  what  we  know  of  how  children  learn  science. 
Preq:  Elementary  Education  science  requirements; 
concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  EL  401 ,  487, 488  and 
READ  460,  admission  to  the  professional  level. 

ED  EL  452  Elementary  Methods  in  Mathemat- 
ics Teaching  3(3,0)  Special  emphasis  is  given 
the  development  of  understanding,  skills,  and 
attitudes  in  the  elementary  curriculum  with 
focus  on  strategies,  techniques,  and  materials  for 
teaching  elementary  mathematics.  Preq:  General 
Education  mathematics  requirement;  admission 
to  the  professional  level. 

ED  EL  458  Health  Education  Methods  for  the 
Classroom  Teacher  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  content, 
methodology,  and  resource  inaterials  necessary 
for  teaching  comprehensive  health  education  in 
public  schools.  Emphasizes  the  National  Health 
Education  Standards  and  the  health  behaviors 
of  youth  that  are  allied  with  the  Coordinated 
School  Health  Program.  Preq:  Minimum  grade 
point  ratio  of  2.0. 

ED  EL  481  Directed  Teaching  in  the  Elementary 
School  12(1,33)  Supervised  observation  and 
teaching  experiences  in  cooperation  with  selected 
elementary  schools.  Restricted  to  seniors  or  gradu- 
ates who  have  completed  prerequisite  courses. 
Preq:  ED  EL  321, 401, 451, 452, 487, 488,  READ 
460;  admission  to  the  professional  level,  consent 
of  area  committee  chair. 

ED  EL  487  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the 
Elementary  School  3(3,0)  Intrt)duction  for  pre- 
service leachers  to  the  skills  of  social  studies  and 
methods,  materials,  and  techniques  needed  to 
teach  these  skills  to  students  in  the  elementary 
school.  Preq:  HIST  172, 173;GEOG  101  or  103; 
concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  EL  401,  451,  488 
(for  Elementary  majors)  and  READ  460;  admis- 
sion to  the  professional  level. 

ED  EL  488  Teaching  the  Language  Arts  in  the 
Elementary  School  3(3,0)  Introduction  tor  pre 
service  teachers  to  the  skills  of  the  language  arts 
other  than  reading  and  the  methods,  materials, 
and  techniques  needed  to  teach  these  skills  to 
students  in  the  elementary  school.  Preq:  ENGL 
103,  385;  concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  EC  400, 
450  (for  Early  Childhood  majors);  concurrent 
enrollment  in  ED  EL  401,  451,  487  (for  Elemen- 
tary majors);  READ  459,  460;  admission  to  the 
professional  level. 

ENGINEERING 

Professor:  B.  L.  Sill,  Director;  Associate  Professor:  M. 
W.  Ohland,  W.  J.  Park;  Lecturer:  E.  A.  Stephan 

ENGR  101  Introduction  to  Engineering  1(0,2) 

Introduction  to  the  engineering  profession  and 
engineering  disciplines  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing students  in  their  selection  of  an  engineering 
major.  Professional  ethics,  technical  communica- 
tioiis,  word  processing,  and  electronic  communi- 
cations are  taught.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be 
given  for  only  one  of  ENGR  101  orCES  101. 


ENGR   110  Engineering  Problems  Workshop 

1(0,2)  Workshop  devoted  to  the  analysis  and 
solution  of  engineering-oriented  problems.  Repre- 
sentative problems  taken  from  the  different  fields 
of  engineering  are  used  to  illustrate  such  analytical 
and  problein-solving  techniques  as  estimation  and 
approximation,  numerical  aids  to  computation, 
and  solutions  by  graphical  methods. 

ENGR  1 20,  H 1 20  Engineering  Problem  Solving 
and  Design  3(1,4)  Methodology  and  practice 
of  engineering  problem  solving  and  engineering 
design.  Selected  computer  tools,  teamwork,  and 
communication  modes  are  employed.  Ethics, 
safety,  economics,  and  environmental  concerns 
are  considered.  Preq:  ENGR  101,  MTHSC  106. 
Coreq:PHYS122. 

ENGR  130  Engineering  Fundamentals  2(1,2) 
Topics  include  dimensional  analysis,  basic 
statistics,  advanced  spreadsheet  applications 
(conditional  statements,  fiinctions).  Also  includes 
laptop-based  instrumentation  used  in  solving 
problems  and  graphical  representation  of  vari- 
ous physical  phenomena.  Sections  are  flavored 
to  the  various  disciplines.  Coreq:  MTHSC  106 
or  higher. 

ENGR  141  Programming  and  Problem  Solving 
in  Mechanical  Engineering  3(2,2)  Students 
formulate  mechanics-based  problems  and  solve 
using  MATLAB  programming;  estimate  answers 
for  comparison  to  computed  solutions;  read, 
interpret,  and  write  programs;  write  user  instruc- 
tions; design  output,  iterate,  evaluate  conditional 
statements,  and  debug;  analyze  data  collected 
using  laptop-based  instrumentation. 

ENGR  150  Introduction  to  Materials  1(1,0) 
Introduction  to  materials  used  in  modern  tech- 
nology. I3ifferent  materials  (metals,  ceramics,  and 
polymers)  and  different  forms  (bulk,  fibers,  gels, 
thin  films,  etc.)  are  discussed  in  the  context  of 
their  application  to  consumer  products,  structural 
composites,  refractories,  biomedical  implants,  and 
electronic  and  optical  materials.  Preq:  Enrollment 
in  General  Engineering  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGR  180  Computers  in  Engineering  3(2,3)  In 
troduction  to  the  use  of  computers  in  engineering 
analysis,  design,  and  communications.  A  high- 
level  programming  language  and  other  software 
are  used  on  microcomputers.  Preq:  Engineering 
major;  knowledge  of  a  computer  language.  Coreq: 
MTHSC  106. 

ENGINEERING  GRAPHICS 

LecfMTers;  C.  A.  Balch,  R.  A.  Emert 

E  G  208  Engineering  Graphics  with  Computer 
Applications  2(1,3)  Introduction  of  basic  con- 
cepts in  engineering  graphics  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication. Areas  of  study  include  orthographic 
projections,  descriptive  modeling,  and  computer 
graphics.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  E  tJ  208  or  209.  Coreq:  ENGR  141. 

E  G  209  Introduction  to  Engineering/Computer 
Graphics  2(1,3)  Introduction  of  basic  graphical 
ct)ncepts  needed  for  engineering  application, 
including  orthographic  projections,  descriptive 
modeling,  and  computer  graphics.  Credit  toward 
a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  E  G  208  or 
209.  Preq:  ENGR  120  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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t  t;  412,  612   Interactive  Computer  CJraphuN 

M  3,0)  C  ir.iplii.v  li.irJw.irv  .iiul  Jispl.iv  teclinol..t;N ; 
reJiiLtion  aiiJ  present. ilu)ii  ot  en^ineenny  il.it.i; 
techniques  of  geometrical  tran,sti)rinations,  per- 
spective, and  model  manipulatiiin;  methodology 
of  computer-aided  design;  application  of  higher- 
level  software  tii engineering prohlems.  /Vet/.  ECi 
208  and  MTl  IS(-  208  or  consent  of  iiistructor. 
E  G  490,  690  Special  Topics  in  Engineering  and 
Computer  Graphics  1  -3(  1  -3,0)  C^oinprehensue 
study  of  ,\n\  computer-aided  topic  in  engineer- 
ing graphics  not  covered  in  other  courses.  May 
he  repeated  tor  a  maximum  o(  six  credits.  Precj: 
C 'onscnt  ot  instructor. 


ENGINEERING  MECHANICS 

f'n.K-,s.,os.  S.  C:.  .An.uul,  S.  B.  Bigycrs.  R.  1 1.  Brown, 
J.  M.  Kennedy,  E.  H.  L,i« ;  Assocunc  /Vo/cs.sors;  P. 
F  Joseph,  L.  L.  Thompson;  Asmiant  Piojcs.sor.  J. 
n.  Wood 

E  M  201,  H201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 
3(3,0)  Forces  and  force  systems  and  their  external 
effect  im  hodies,  principally  the  condition  iif  ei.|ui- 
lihrium.  Tlie  techniques  of  vector  mathematics 
are  employed,  and  the  rigor  of  physical  analysis 
IS  emphasized.  Preq:  PHYS  122,  MTHSC  206  (or 
concurrent  enrollment). 

E  M  202,  H202  Engineering  Mechanics:  Dynam- 
ics 3(3,0)  Continuation  of  E  M  201.  Principal 
topics  are  kinematics  and  kinetics  of  particles 
and  rigid  hodies  of  finite  size.  Techniques  of  vec- 
tor mathematics  are  employed.  Preq:  E  M  201, 
MTHSC  206. 


ENGLISH 

Pro/e,s.sor.s;  R.  E.  Barfield,  A.  Bennett,  H.  B  Bryant, 
W.  K.  Chapman,  F  Day,  S.  K.  Eisiminger,  S.  J.  Hil- 
ligoss,  T  W.  Howard,  M.  J.  Jacohi,  G.  W.  Koon,  L. 
J.  Morrissey,  R.  B.  Palmer,  D.  H.  Winchell,  M.  R. 
Winchell,  V.  Vitanza,  A.  P.  Young;  Associate  Profes- 
sors: S.  M.  Ashton,  B.  A.  Heifferon,  M.  M.  Martin, 
K.  L.  Morris,  C.  E.  Paul,  E.  K.  Sparks,  S.  L.  Taylor, 
S.  D.  Williams;  Assistant  Professors:  T.  A.  Fishman, 
J.  Field,  S.  M.  Gresham,  M.  R.  Neal.  E.  J.  Rivlin,  J. 
Sample,  R.  Van  Clea\-e,  S.  P.  Woodward;  Visiring 
A.s-.sistant  Professor:  M.  L.  LeMahieu;  Lecturers:  K. 
M.  Baldwin,  K.  D.  Bamhardt,  L.  R.  Brown-Pressly,  L. 
Childress,  A.  C^innolly,  N.  P.  Conway,  A.  Cowden,  J. 
Dinolfo,  S.  Elinburg,  T  W.  Filippi>,  D.  P  Galvin,  L. 
A.  Garren,  M.  S.  Geren,  W.  H.  Heath,  J.  D.  Hodgson, 
M.  W.  King,  X.  Li,  S.  M.  Lomas,  J.  R.  Longo,  Jr.,  M. 
A.  McKenzie,  C.  E.  Meyer,  R.  O.  Moffat,  P  C.  Neal, 
D.  H.  Presnell,  Jr.,  B.  J.  Ramirez.  P  D.  Randall,  D. 
Reiss,  A.  M.  Rogers,  M.  R.  Santamaria,  J.  R.  Smith, 
W  A.  Stanton,  S.  L.  Suttie,  A.  N.  Swords,  S.  S.  Titus, 
J.  E.  Wakefield,  M.  L.  Walker,  J.  D.  Warner 

ENGL  101,  HlOl  Composition  I  3(3,0)  Train- 
ing in  correct  and  effective  expression  in  brief 
expository  essays;  review  of  the  fundamentals  of 
grammar  and  punctuation;  instruction  in  common 
expository  methods. 

ENGL  102,  H102  Composition  II  3(3,0)  Contin- 
ued emphasis  on  correct  and  effective  expression; 
training  in  the  organization  and  writing  of  the 
research  report.  Preq:  ENGL  101. 


ENGL  10 J,  H103  Accelerated  Compo>ition 
3(3,1)  Tr.uning  in  composing  correct  and  ef- 
fective expository  anil  argumentative  essays, 
including  writing  documented  essays.  Students 
placed  in  ENGL  103  receive  credit  for  ENGL  101 
after  completing  ENGL  103  with  a  C  or  better. 
Students  who  have  received  credit  tor  ENGL 
102  will  not  be  allowed  to  enroll  in  or  receive 
credit  for  ENGL  103.  Preq:  Satisfactory  score  on 
departmental  pl.icement  exam. 

ENGL  1 1 1  English  as  a  Second  Language  3(3,2) 
Special  course  for  students  learning  English  as 
a  second  language.  Intensive  study  and  drill  in 
American  English  pronunciation  and  listening 
comprehension.  Required  of  all  foreign  students 
whi>do  not  make  a  satisfactory  grade  on  screening 
exainination  in  oral  English.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Carries  no  credit  for  graduatit)n. 

ENGL  190  Introduction  to  the  English  Major 
2(2,0)  Orientation  to  the  English  major  as  a 
discipline  and  as  a  preparation  for  a  range  of 
careers.  Introduction  to  the  digital  portfolio  as  a 
place  to  collect,  .synthesize,  and  reflect  on  learn- 
ing. Required  of  English  majors,  recommended 


ENGL  202,  H202  The  Major  Forms  of  Literature 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  basic  structures  and  elements 
of  hcticin,  poetry,  and  drama,  including  literary  and 
critical  theory,  with  readings  in  American,  British, 
and  world  literature.  Proficiency  in  composition 
must  be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  203,  H203  Survey  of  English  Literature 

I  3(3,0)  Chief  British  authors  and  works  from 
Beowulf  to  the  Romantic  period.  Proficiency 
in  compositmn  must  be  denionstrated.  Preq: 
ENGL  102. 

ENGL  204,  H204  Survey  of  English  Literature  II 
3(3,0)  C:hief  British  authors  and  works  from  the 
Romantic  period  to  1945.  Proficiency  in  composi- 
tion must  be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  205,  H205  Survey  of  American  Literature 
1 3(3,0)  American  literature  to  the  Civil  War,  with 
emphasis  on  major  writers.  Proficiency  in  composi- 
tion must  be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  206,  H206  Survey  of  American  Literature 

II  3(3,0)  American  literature  from  the  Civil 
War  to  1945,  with  emphasis  on  major  writers. 
Proficiency  in  composition  must  be  demonstrated. 
Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  207,  H207  Survey  of  World  Literature 

I  3(3,0)  Translations  of  continental  European 
literature  from  Homer  to  the  Renaissance  (to- 
gether with  some  Asian  classics),  with  emphasis 
on  major  authors.  Proficiency  incomp<isition  must 
be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  208,  H208  Survey  of  World  Literature 

II  3(3,0)  Translations  of  continental  European 
literature  from  the  1  ?"''  century  to  the  present  (to- 
gether with  some  Asian  classics),  with  emphasis 
on  major  writers.  Proficiency  in  composition  must 
be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  209,  H209  Contemporary  Literature 
3(3,0)  Studv  of  selected  writers  since  1945,  primar- 
ily British  and  American.  Proficiency  in  composi- 
tion must  be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 
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ENGL  H2I0  Introduction  to  Literary  Study 
3(3,0)  Liter. iture  ,ind  composition  course  for 
honors  students  who  have  exempted  ENCjL  101 
ind  102.  Re.idings  in  Americ.in,  English,  and 
world  literature  and  advanced  training  in  writing 
,ind  research.  Preq:  Exemption  from  ENCjL  101 
.ind  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  211  Introduction  to  the  Writing  and 
Publication  Studies  Major  3(3,0)  Introduces 
the  Writing  and  Publication  Studies  major  and 
pro\  ides  an  overview  of  courses,  possible  writing 
interests  within  the  major,  and  career  possibilities. 
Students  gain  ;in  understanding  of  the  imponance 
of  theory,  close  reading,  textual  analysis,  and 
research  methodologies.  Faculty  representing 
various  writing  specialties  present  to  students. 
Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  212  World  Literature  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  selected  works  in  continental  European  litera- 
ture in  translation  from  Homer  to  the  mcxJem  era, 
together  with  some  Asian  classics,  with  emphasis 
on  major  authors.  Preq:  ENGL  102  or  103. 

ENGL  213  British  Literature  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  selected  authors  and  major  periods  of  the 
British  literary  tradition,  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  World  War  11,  with  attention  to  poetry,  fiction, 
and  drama.  Preq:  ENGL  102  or  103. 

ENGL  214  American  Literature  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  selected  authors  and  major  periods  of  the 
American  literary  tradition  from  1620  to  1945. 
Preq:  ENGL  102  or  103. 

ENGL  215  Literature  in  20"'-  and  2  T'-Century 
Contexts  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  major  contem- 
porary cultural  movements  via  selected  authors 
in  20'"'  and  21"  century  literature,  primarily 
American  and  British,  with  attention  to  poetry, 
fiction,  and  drama  since  World  War  11.  Preq: 
ENGL  102  or  103. 

ENGL  2 17  Vocabulary  Building  3(3,0)  Develop- 
ment of  a  useful  discriminating  vocabulary'  for 
writing,  speaking,  and  reading.  Student  notelxwks 
and  prt)ficiency  quizzes.  Preq:  ENGL  103. 

ENGL  231  Introduction  to  Journalism  3(3,0) 
Instruction  and  practice  in  writing  for  mass  media; 
editorial  responsibilities.  Preq:  ENGL  103. 

ENGL  265  Introduction  to  Editing  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  the  practice  of  editing  texts.  Includes 
instruction  in  the  principles  and  .symbols  of  copy- 
editing  and  proof-reading  as  well  as  work  with 
electronic  editing  tools.  Also  addresses  editt)r  s  role 
in  different  types  ot  editing,  including  copy-edit- 
ing, comprehensive  editing,  and  developmental 
editing  for  paper  and  electronic  publication. 

ENGL  (G  W)  301,  H301  Great  Books  of  the 
Western  World  3(  3,0)  See  C>  W  501. 

ENGL  304  Business  Writing  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  audience,  context,  purpose,  and  writing 
strategies  for  texts  common  in  professional  busi- 
ness settings:  memoranda,  letters,  reports,  and 
proposals.  Includes  individual  and  team  projects. 
I'ic't;:  Junior  standing. 

ENGL  310  Critical  Writing  About  Literature 
3(3,0)  Terms  and  techniques  for  literar>  analysis, 
including  close  reading,  vocabulary  for  analysis, 
research  and  writing  skills,  ca.seKxik  study  of  criti- 
cal approaches.  Discussion  of  poetr>'  and  genres 
preferred.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature  (or  concur- 
rent enrollment)  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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ENGL  3 12  Advanced  Composition  ^^,0)  Work- 
shop in  practical  writinjj  focusing  on  princi|ilc> 
and  style.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  314,  H314  Technical  Writin;;  3(3,0)  In- 
tensive, project-hased  application  of  principles  of 
audience,  context,  purpose,  and  writing  strategies 
of  technical  writing:  proposals,  reports,  communi- 
cation deliverables.  Individual  and  team  projects. 
Preq:  Junior  standing. 

ENGL  316  Writing  and  International  Trade 
3(3,0)  Students  complete  projects  demanding  a 
variety  of  communications  skills  that  professionals 
in  international  trade  need;  sensitivity  to  foreign 
audiences  and  cultures  in  oral  and  written  com- 
munication, electronic  and  graphic  communica- 
tion, collaborative  writing  and  management.  Preq: 
Sophomore  literature. 

ENGL  332  Visual  Communication  3(3,0)  Hands- 
on  survey  of  visual  communication  theories  and 
practices  used  by  technical  communicators  in 
business  and  industry  environments.  Class  meets 
regularly  in  computer  classrooms.  Preq:  Sophomore 
literature;  ENGL  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  333  Reporting  for  the  News  Media  3(  3,0) 
Practical  experience  in  gathering  and  writing 
news  and  feature  copy  for  the  media,  concen- 
trating on  print  journalism;  examination  of  the 
role  of  the  modern  journalist;  laws  governing  the 
profession;  journalistic  ethics.  Preq:  ENGL  23 1  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  334  Feature  Writing  3(3,0)  Practical  ex- 
perience in  writing  feature  articles  for  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  free-lance  markets.  Preq:  ENGL 
231  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  335  Editing  for  Newspapers  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  the  editing  process  of  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Practical  experience  in  article 
selection,  copy-editing,  headline  writing,  and  page 
design.  Preq:  ENGL  23 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  345  The  Structure  of  Fiction  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  creative  writing  and  critical 
study  of  prose  fiction.  Preq:  ENGL  3 1 0  or  consent 
oi  iiistructor. 

ENGL  346  The  Structure  of  Poetry  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  the  creative  writing  and  critical  study  of 
poetry.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (THEA)  347  The  Structure  of  Drama 
3(3,0)  See  THEA  347. 

ENGL  348  The  Structure  of  the  Screenplay 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  creative  writing  and 
critical  study  of  the  screenplay.  Screenplays  vary 
from  semester  to  semester.  May  be  repeated  once 
for  credit  with  consent  of  instructor.  Preq:  ENGL 
3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  349  Technology  and  the  Popular  Imagina- 
tion 3(3,0)  Examines  relationship  between  tech- 
nology and  fiction  and  creative  nonfictional  texts, 
including  print,  film,  and  electronic  media.  Preq: 
Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  350  Mythology  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  great 
myths  of  the  world  emphasizing  their  applica- 
tions to  literature.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent 
of  instructor. 


ENGL  353  Ethnic  American  Literature  3(3,0) 
Oitical  exainination  of  essays,  poetry,  fiction, 
and  drama  written  by  members  of  a  variety  of 
.American  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  such  as  Na- 
tive Americans,  African  Americans,  Chicano/ 
Mexican  Americans,  Asian  Americans,  Italian 
Americans,  and  American  Jews.  Preq:  ENGL  5 1 0 
or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  355  Popular  Culture  3(3,0)  Examination 
of  the  nature,  functions,  history,  and  impact  upon 
American  society  of  best  sellers,  popular  maga- 
zines, television,  movies,  and  other  like  phenom- 
ena. Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  356  Science  Fiction  3(3,0)  Readings  in  sci- 
ence fiction  from  the  17'''  century  to  the  present, 
with  .special  emphasis  on  writers  since  Verne  and 
Wells.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  357  Film  3(2,3)  Examination  of  the  film 
medium  as  an  art  form:  its  history,  how  films  are 
made,  why  certain  types  of  films  (western,  horror 
movies,  etc.)  have  become  popular,  and  how 
critical  theories  provide  standards  for  judging  film. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  359  Special  Topics  in  Language,  Literature, 
or  Culture  3(3,0)  Studies  in  varied  topics  not 
central  to  other  English  courses,  such  as  literature 
and  art/business/sports;  language  and  style;  Black 
literature.  Specific  titles  and  course  descriptions 
vo  be  announced  from  semester  to  semester.  May 
be  repeated  once  with  department  chair's  consent. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  H367  Special  Topics  for  Honors  Students 
3(3,0)  Varied  topics  of  general  interest  in  litera- 
ture, language,  rhetoric,  or  culture  for  all  honors 
students.  Specific  topics  announced  each  semester. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  nine  credits. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  380  British  and  American  Women  Writers 
3(3,0)  Poetry,  drama,  fiction,  and  prose  by  estab- 
lished and  little-known  women  writers  in  Britain 
and  America.  Particular  attention  to  works  treat- 
ing themes  and  issues  concerning  women's  lives. 
Readings  on  such  topics  as  women  and  work, 
education,  religion,  cieativity.  Preq:  ENGL  310 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  385  Children's  Literature  3(3,0)  Reading 
and  analysis  in  a  wide  range  of  authors,  illustra- 
tors, and  genres  appropriate  for  children  from 
preschool  through  eighth  grade,  classic  as  well  as 
modern.  Critical  approaches  include  historical, 
thematic,  and  social.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  386  Adolescent  Literature  3(3,0)  Reading 
and  analysis  of  literature  written  for  readers  age 
12-18.  Emphasis  is  on  historical  context,  chief 
themes  and  motifs,  and  censorship  issues,  as  well 
as  connections  with  classic  literature.  Preq:  ENGL 
3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  387  Book  History  3(3,0)  Examines  the 
material  and  theoretical  constructions  of  the 
book.  Covers  both  historical  and  contemporary 
dimensions  of  dissemination,  reception,  artistry, 
and  influence  of  books.  Preq:  ENGL  103. 

ENGL  390  Electronic  Portfolio  Studio  1(1,0) 
Studio  course  for  Engli.sh  majors  to  complete  their 
portfolios.  Preq:  ENGL  190,  310  (or  concurrent 
enrollment). 


ENGL  396  British  Literature  Survey  I  3(3,0) 

Examines  key  texts  in  British  literature  to 
1 789.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  397  British  Literature  Survey  II  3(3,0) 
Examines  key  texts  of  British  literature  from  1789 
to  the  present.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature  or 
con.sent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  398  American  Literature  Survey  I  3(3,0) 
Examines  key  texts  of  American  literature  from 
beginnings  of  European  settlement  to  the  C^ivil 
War  in  historical  context.  Preq:  Sophomore  lit- 
erature or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  399  American  Literature  Survey  II  3(3,0) 
Examines  key  texts  of  American  literature  from 
the  Civil  War  to  the  present  in  historical  con- 
text. Preq:  Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  400,  600  The  English  Language  3(3,0) 
Studies  in  English  usage  and  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  language.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  401,  601  Grammar  Survey  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  modern  grammars  with  a  focus  on  exploring  the 
impact  structural  grammar  has  had  on  traditional 
grammar.  Recommended  for  English  teachers. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  403  The  Classics  in  Translation  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyisey, 
Virgil's  Aeneid,  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses .  A  few- 
shorter  works  by  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
may  also  be  read.  Preq:  ENGL  310  t)r  consent  ot 
instructor. 

ENGL  407,  607  The  Medieval  Period  3(3,0) 
Selected  works  of  Old  and  Middle  English  litera- 
ture, exclusive  of  Chaucer.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  408,  608  Chaucer  3(3,0)  Selected  read- 
ings in  Middle  English  from  The  Canterbury  Tales 
and  other  works  by  Chaucer.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

ENGL  410,  610  Drama  of  English  Renaissance 
3(3,0)  Selected  readings  in  non-Shakespearean 
dramatic  literature  of  the  16''' and  17''' centuries. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  411,  611  Shakespeare  3(3,0)  Study  of 
selected  tragedies,  comedies,  and  history  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  Required  of  all  English  majors.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  414,  614  Milton  3(3,0)  Development  of 
Milton's  art  and  thought  from  the  minor  poems 
and  selected  prose  through  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise 
Regained,  and  Samson  Agonistes,  set  against  the 
background  of  the  late  Renaissance.  Preq:  ENGL 
310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  415, 615  The  Restoration  and  Eighteenth 
Century  3(3,0)  Readings  in  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope, 
and  Dr.  Johnson.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  ot 
instructor. 

ENGL  416,  616  The  Romantic  Period  3(3,0) 
Readings  from  the  poetry  and  critical  prose  of 
Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats,  and  t)ther  representative  figures.  Preq: 
ENGL  5 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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ENGL  417,  617  The  Victorian  IVrioJ  5(5.0) 
RcaJiiifi  trmn  tlic  poetry  and  iioiihction  prose 
ol  selecteJ  Victorian  authors,  incliiJinji  works  of 
C^arlyle,  Tennyson,  RrowninK,  Arnold,  and  other 
representative h>;ures.  Prcq:  ENCiL  ^lOor consent 
ot  instructor. 

ENGL  418, 618  The  English  Novel  3(3,0)  Study 
ot  the  Enghsh  novel  from  its  18'''  century  hei,'in- 
ninys  through  the  Victorian  Period.  Prct]:  ENCII. 
310  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

ENGL  419,  619  Post-Colonial  Studies  3(3,0) 
Selected  readings  in  post-colonial  literature  and 
theory,  focusing  on  i.ssues  of  nationalism,  migra- 
tion, resistance,  race,  lan^uajje,  and  master  narra- 
tives. Preq.  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

ENGL  425,  625  The  American  Novel  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  the  inost  significant  forms  and  themes  ot 
the  American  novel  from  its  heyinnings  to  1900. 
('rc(/:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  426,  626  Southern  Literature  3(3,0)  In- 
tellectual and  literary  achievement  of  the  South 
from  1607  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the 
writers  of  the  \9'^  century.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  427,  627  Agrarianism  and  the  Humanis- 
tic Tradition  3(3,0)  Focuses  oii  tile  unportance 
o(  agriculture  and  rural  life  to  the  humanistic 
tradition  of  Western  Civilization  from  antiquity 
through  the  early  years  of  the  American  repuMic. 
Prcij.  ENGL  310  or  consent  o(  instructor. 

ENGL  428,  628  Contemporary-  Literature  3(3,0) 
Focuses  on  American,  British,  and  other  fiction, 
poetry,  and  drama  from  the  Post-World  War  II  to  the 
present.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  insf aictor. 

ENGL  429,  629  Dramatic  Literature  I  3(3,0)  Se- 
lected reading  in  the  dramatic  literature  from  the 
classical  era  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the  Renais- 
v.ince.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (THEA)  430,  630  Dramatic  Literature  II 
3(3,0)  Principles  and  progress  ot  drama  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  present;  analysis  of  representa- 
tive plays;  critical  reports;  discussion  of  trends  in 
dramatic  literature.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  431,  631  Modern  Poetry  3(3,0)  The 
modern  tradition  in  English  and  American  poetry 
from  Yeats  to  the  present;  relevant  critical  essays. 
Preq:  ENGL  3 1 0  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  432, 632  Modem  Fiction  3(3,0)  American 
and  British  novels  and  short  stories  of  the  20''  cen- 
tury. Preq:  ENGL  510  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  433,  633  The  Anglo-Irish  Literary  Tra- 
dition 3(3,0)  Exploration  ot  the  unique  liteniry 
heritage  and  achievement  of  English-language 
Irish  writers  in  the  19'''  and  20'''  centuries.  Major 
figures  of  the  Irish  tradition:  W.  R.  Yeats,  James 
Joyce,  Samuel  Beckett,  and  other  writers;  con- 
sideration of  the  .specifically  Irish  aspects  of  their 
works.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  434, 634  Environmental  Literature  3(  3,0) 
Survey  of  literature  that  examines  the  relatuinship 
Ix-tween  human  heings  and  the  natural  world, 
including  analysis  of  environir^ental  themes  in 
myths  and  legends  and  in  selected  poetry  and 
prose  of  1 9''"-  and  20'''-centur\'  England  and  Amer- 
ica. Preq:  ENCjL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 


LNGL  455.  635  Literary  Criticism  5(  5,0)  M,,|-.i 
critical  approaches  to  literature.  Preq:  ENCiL  510 
or  consent  of  instructor 

ENGL  436.  636  Feminist  Literary  Criticism 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  germinal  works  o( 
teminist  literary  theory  and  criticism.  Outlines 
the  development  of  modern  literary  criticism  hy 
studying  teminist  versions  of  the  major  critical 
methodologies.  Preq:  ENCil.  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  437,  637  Directed  Studies  1-3(1-3,0) 
Class  and  tutorial  work  for  students  with  special 
interests  or  pnijects  in  American,  British,  or 
European  literature  outside  the  scope  of  existing 
courses.  Applications  must  he  approved  during 
the  registration  period  ot  the  seinester  preceding 
the  one  in  which  directed  studies  will  occur.  May 
he  repeated  hy  arrangement  with  the  department. 
Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  H438  Departmental  Honors  Research 
3(3,0)  Research  for  the  preparation  of  an 
honors  project.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  H439  Departmental  Honors  Project 
3(3,0)  Preparation  of  an  honors  project.  Preq: 
ENGL  5 1 0  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  440,  640  Literary  Theory  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  how  approaches  such  as  Marxism, 
Psvcho.inalysis,  Feminism,  Deconstruction,  New 
1  listoru  ism,  Post-Colonialism,  Cultural  Studies, 
and  Queer  Theory  answer  the  question,  "What 
is  literature.'"  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  441  Literary  Editing  3(3,0)  Examination 
of  how  the  theories  and  practices  of  editing  con- 
struct texts,  stressing  the  problems  and  objectives 
of  editing  and  providing  practical  experience  with 
literary  editing.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

ENGL  442,  642  Cultural  Studies  3(3,0)  In- 
vestigation of  the  similarities  and  connections 
between  a  wide  variety  of  cultural  products, 
events,  and  practices — from  fast  food  through 
opera  to  on-line  shopping — using  theories  ranging 
from  Marxism  to  hybridity.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or 
consent  o(  instructor. 

ENGL  444,  644  Renaissance  Literature  3(3,0) 
Selected  readings  in  non-Shake.spearean  Brit- 
ish literature  from  1500-1660.  Includes  drama, 
poetry,  and  prose.  Preq:  EN(^1.  310  or  consent 
o(  instructor. 

ENGL  445,  645  Fiction  Workshop  3(3,0)  Work- 
shop in  the  creative  writing  of  prose  fiction.  May 
be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  446,  646  Poetry  Workshop  3(3,0) 
Workshop  in  the  creative  writing  of  poetry.  May 
be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq:  ENGL  510  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (THEA)  447, 647  Playwriting  Workshop 
3(0,3)  See  TUFA  447. 

ENGL  448, 648  Screenwriting  Workshop  3(3,0) 
Workshop  in  the  creative  writing  of  screenplays. 
May  he  repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq:  ENGL  310 
or  consent  ot  instructor. 


tNGL  450,  650  lilm  Genres  5(2,5)  Ad^.mccd 
study  of  films  that  ha\e  similar  Mih)ects.  themes, 
.ind  techniques,  including  such  genres  as  the 
Western,  horror,  g,ingster,  science  fiction,  musical, 
and/or  screwball  comedy.  Also  considers  nontra- 
ditional  genres,  screen  irony,  genre  theory,  and 
historical  evolution  of  genres.  Topics  vary.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

ENGL  (COMM)  451,  651  Film  Theory  and 
Criticism  3(2,3)  .Adv.inced  study  into  the  theory 
of  hlm/\  kleo  making  emphasizing  understanding 
a  variety  of  critical  methods  to  approach  a  film. 
Examines  the  history  oi  film  theory  and  defines 
the  many  schools  of  film  criticism,  including  re- 
alism, formalism,  feminism,  semiotics,  Marxism, 
,ind  expressionism.  Preq:  ENGL  510  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  452,  652  Great  Directors  3(2,3)  Intensive 
study  of  <ine  to  three  film  directors  emphasizing 
understanding  the  entire  canon  of  each  director. 
Students  study  similarities  in  techniques,  .shifts 
in  thematic  emphasis,  and  critical  methodologies 
for  approaching  the  works  of  each  director.  Topics 
vary.  Preq:  ENCjL  5 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  453, 653  Sexuality  and  the  Cinema  3(2,3) 
Examination  of  male/female  sexual  n)les  and  their 
evolution  in  American  genre  films,  avant-garde 
cinema,  and  international  films.  Includes  the 
study  of  movies  in  relation  to  cultural  values  and 
social  stereotypes,  introduction  to  feminist  film 
theory,  and  consideration  of  film  pornography. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (LANG)  454  Selected  Topics  in  Interna- 
tional Film  3(2,3)  See  LANG  454. 

ENGL  455,  655  American  Humor  3(3,0)  Native 
American  humor  of  the  19''"  and  20'''  centuries. 
Preq:  ENGL  510  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (HUM)  456,  656  Literature  and  Arts  of 
the  Holocaust  3(3,0)  Addresses  the  HoliKaust 
through  literature,  art,  architecture,  music,  and 
film.  Beginning  with  historical,  political,  and 
economic  forces  that  contributed  to  the  Ho- 
locaust, course  then  focuses  on  highly  diverse 
creative  responses  to  this  event — responses  that 
often  reflect  the  difficulties  and  politics  of  these 
commemorative  gestures.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or 
consent  of  instmctor 

ENGL  459,  659  Advanced  Special  Topics  in  Lan- 
guage, Literature,  or  Culture  3(3,0)  .Advanced 
studies  in  topics  not  central  to  other  English  cours- 
es, .such  as  certain  authors,  works,  genres,  themes, 
or  areas  of  knowledge  and  culture.  Specific  topics 
are  announced  when  offered.  May  K"  repeated 
once  for  credit  with  department  chair's  consent. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  460  Issues  in  Writing  Technologies 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  writing  technologies 
from  different  historical  periixis.  Investigates  how- 
writing  is  understood,  circulated,  legislated,  and 
protected  in  terms  o(  its  production  technology. 
Preq:  Sophomore  literature;  ENGL  2 1 1  or  consent 
of  instructor. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


ENGL  463,  663  Topics  in  American  Literature 

3(3,0)  Selected  readings  in  American  literature 
from  a  variety  of  time  periods  for  focused  study  of 
authors,  movements,  themes,  critical  approaches, 
and  genres  specific  to  the  American  experience. 
Topics  vary  and  are  constructed  hy  individual 
faculty.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  hut  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  464,  664  Topics  in  British  Literature  I 
3(3,0)  Selected  readings  in  British  literature  to 
the  Romantics  for  focused  study  of  authors,  move- 
ments, themes,  critical  approaches,  and  genres 
specific  to  the  British  experience.  Topics  vary 
and  are  constructed  hy  individual  faculty.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  hut  only  if 
different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  ENGL  MO  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  465,  665  Topics  in  British  Literature  II 
3(3,0)  Selected  readings  in  British  literature  from 
the  Romantics  to  the  present  for  focu.sed  study  of 
authors,  movements,  themes,  critical  approaches, 
and  genres  specific  to  the  British  experience.  Top- 
ics vary  and  are  constructed  by  individual  faculty. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  hut 
only  if  different  topics  are  co\-ered.  Preq:  ENGL 
3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  475,  675  Writing  for  Electronic  Media 
3(3,0)  Hands-on  workshop  in  new  forms  of 
writing  and  hypertextual  design  for  interactive 
electronic  media.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  478, 678  Digital  Literacy  3(3,0)  Examines 
how  electronic  texts  differ  from  and  resemble 
print  texts.  Includes  reading,  studying,  and  ana- 
lyzing print  and  digital  texts  to  determine  how 
digital  techniques  change  patterns  of  reading  and 
how  readers  make  sense  of  electronic  texts.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  482,  682  African-American  Fiction  and 
Nonfiction  3(3,0)  Critical  examination  of  the 
various  forms  and  genres  of  African-American 
prose  including  the  novel,  short  fiction,  auto- 
biography, nonfiction,  and  oratory  with  some 
attention  to  emerging  theories  about  African- 
American  culture  and  its  impact  on  American 
cultural  life  in  general.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  483,  683  African- American  Poetry,  Dra- 
ma, and  Film  3(3,0)  Studies  in  the  various  forms, 
themes,  and  genres  ot  African-American  poetry, 
drama,  and  film  with  some  attention  to  emerging 
theories  about  African- American  culture  and  its 
impact  on  American  cultural  life  in  general.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  485, 685  Composition  for  Teachers  3(3,0) 
Practical  training  in  teaching  composition:  find- 
ing workable  topics,  organizing  and  developing 
observations  and  ideas,  evaluating  themes,  and 
creative  writing.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  488,  688  Genre  and  Activity  Theory 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  forms  that  texts  take, 
of  the  print  and  digital  media  in  which  they  are 
ctimpo.sed,  and  of  the  ways  they  circulate  among 
experts,  in  the  public,  and  around  the  world.  Preq: 
Junior  standing. 


ENGL  489,  689  Special  Topics  in  Writing  and 
Publication  Studies  3(3,0)  Selected  readings 
from  topics  in  writing  and  publication  studies, 
emphasizing  areas  such  as  major  theories,  prac- 
tices, research,  and  critical  approaches.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if 
different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or 
con.sent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  490,  690  Advanced  Technical  and  Busi- 
ness Writing  3(3,0)  Advanced  work  in  writing 
proposals,  manuals,  reports,  and  publishable  ar- 
ticles. Students  produce  work  individually  and  in 
groups.  Preq:  ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (COMM)  491,  691  Classical  Rhetoric 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  major  texts  in  classical 
rhetoric.  Examines  the  nature  and  functions  of 
rhetoric  in  Greek  and  Roman  societies.  Traces  the 
development  of  rhetoric  from  Protagoras  through 
Isocrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintillian 
and  considers  questions  essential  to  understanding 
persuasive  theory  and  practices.  Preq:  ENGL  310 
or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (COMM)  492,  692  Modern  Rhetoric 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  "new  rhetorics"  of  the  20''' 
century,  which  are  grounded  in  classical  rhetoric 
but  which  include  findings  from  biology,  psychol- 
ogy, linguistics,  and  anthropology,  among  other 
disciplines.  Considers  the  theories  and  applica- 
tions of  communication.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  494,  694  Writing  About  Science  3(3,0) 
Advanced  work  in  scientific  writing  and  editing 
for  peer  and  lay  audiences.  Prei^;  ENGL  310  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  495,  695  Technical  Editing  3(3,0)  Practi- 
cal experience  in  editing  and  preparing  technical 
manuscripts  for  publication.  General  introduction 
to  the  functions  of  the  technical  editor.  Preq: 
ENGL  3 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  496  Senior  Seminar  3(3,0)  Capstone 
course  requiring  participation  and  a  .substantial  es- 
say. Allows  graduating  English  majors  the  chance 
to  work  closely  with  faculty  and  other  English 
majors  on  a  special  topic  in  the  advanced  study 
of  literature.  Fulfills  English  major  distribution 
requirements.  Preq:  ENGL  310,  Senior  standing 
in  English,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  498,  698  Studio  Composition  and  Com- 
munication 3(3,0)  Preparation  for  students  to 
work  in  the  Class  of  1941  Studio  for  Student 
Communication.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  499  Practicum  in  Writing  3(3,0)  Students 
apply  their  knowledge  of  concepts  and  principles 
to  a  substantive  project  involving  their  internship 
experiences  and/or  writing  and  publishing  inter- 
ests. To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Sophomore 
literature.  Junior  standing  in  English. 


ENTOMOLOGY 

Professors:  P.  11.  Adler,  B.  G.  Bellinger,  E.  P  Benson, 
G.  R.  Garner,  J.  D.  Culm,  Chair;  W.  M.  Hood,  J. 
C.  Morse,  P.  A.  Zungoli;  Assistant  Professor:  M. 
W.  TurnhuU 

ENT  200  Six-Legged  Science  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  in.sects,  their  various  relationships  with 
humans,  other  animals,  and  plants.  The  general 
nature  of  this  course  makes  it  beneficial  to  all 
students  regardless  of  specialty.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  received  credit  for  ENT  301 
or  equivalent. 

ENT  201  Selected  Topics  1(1,0)  Discussion 
course  covering  topics  dealing  with  insects  and 
related  arthropods.  Subjects  are  chosen  to  reflect 
issues  of  current  interest  as  well  as  those  having 
significance  in  human  history.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits. 

ENT  300  Environmental  Entomology  3(3,0) 
Exploration  of  diversity  and  roles  of  insects  in 
natural  and  affected  environments,  impact  of 
insects  and  pesticides  on  environmental  qual- 
ity, and  discussion  of  environmental  ethics  in 
entomological  science.  Preq:  Any  biological  or 
physical  science. 

ENT  (BIOSC)  301  Insect  Biology  and  Diversity 
4(3,3)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  insects,  with 
emphasis  on  their  structure,  function,  ecology, 
and  behavior.  Identification  of  commonly  en- 
countered species  is  highlighted.  Relationships 
between  insect  and  human  populations  are 
discussed.  Control  technologies  are  introduced, 
with  emphasis  on  environmentally  responsible 
tactics.  Offered  fall  semester  only. 

ENT  308  Apiculture  3(2,3)  Detailed  study  of 
the  honey  bee  and  its  economic  importance  in 
pollination  and  honey  production.  Attention 
is  given  to  bee  behavior,  colony  management, 
equipment,  honey-plant  identification,  and  honey 
production  and  processing.  Preq:  BIOL  104  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  (BIOSC)  400,  H400,  600  Insect  Morphol- 
ogy 4(3,3)  Study  of  insect  structure  in  relation  to 
function  and  of  the  variation  of  form  in  insects. 
Precj.-ENT301. 

ENT  401 ,  H40 1 ,  60 1  Insect  Pests  of  Ornamental 
Plants  and  Shade  Trees  3(2,3)  Recognition, 
biology,  damage,  and  control  of  insect  pests  of 
woody  and  other  ornamental  plants  and  shade 
trees.  Preq:  ENT  301. 

ENT  404,  H404,  604  Urban  Entomology  3(2,3) 
Study  of  pests  common  to  the  urban  environment 
with  emphasis  on  biology,  damage,  control,  and 
identification  of  household,  structural,  stored  prod- 
ucts, and  food  pests.  Students  learn  both  theoretical 
and  practical  aspects  of  urban  pest  management 
and  the  pest-control  industry.  Preq:  ENT  301. 

ENT  (PL  PA)  406,  606  Diseases  and  Insects  of 
Turfgrasses  2(2*0)  See  PL  PA  406. 
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EN T  407,  607  Applied  Agricultural  tntomol- 
0(JV  4(i.})  TopK>  iiKJuJc  rc^o^;iiition,  Im..I>.i;\, 
J.im.iyc,  ,uhI  tDnir.il  ot  ct-onnmii.ilK  import. ml 
uiNCtts  iiiui  initfs  tuunJ  on  m.ijor  SiuitliLMstfrn 
held,  fruit,  nut,  and  vcnet.ible  crops.  Principles 
and  practices  ot  crop  protection,  includin>j  pes- 
ticide applic.ition,  economic  basis  tor  decision 
making,  and  dexelopment  of  scouring  programs 
arc  miroJiKcd.  Prcq.  ENT  k^l  or  equivalent. 

ENT  (PL  PA)  408  Diseases  and  Insects  of  Turf- 
gras.ses  Laboratory  1(0,})  See  PL  PA  408. 

ENT  (BIOSC)  415.  615  Insect  Taxonomy 
}(1,6)  Ideniific.ttion  oi  the  principal  families 
of  the  major  orders  of  adult  insects.  Laborator> 
uork  consists  of  intensive  practice  of  such  iden- 
tification. Lecture  material  deals  with  theoretical 
discussion  of  taxonomic  features  observed  in  the 
laboratory.  Preq;  ENT  (BIOSC)  400  or  con.senr 
ol  instructor. 

ENT  (BIOSC,  ENTOX)  4H\  630  Toxicology 
3(3,0)  See  ENTOX  450. 

ENT  (BIOSC)  436,  636  Insect  Behavior  3(2,3) 
Fundamentals  of  insect  K'havior  in  an  evolutionary 
anil  ecoKigical  perspectiv  e.  Laboratory  emphaMccs 
generation  and  testing  of  hypotheses  and  obscr\  >i- 
tion,  description,  and  quantification  of  insect  be- 
h.uiiu.  Prt'i)  ENT  Wl  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  (BIOSC)  455,  H455.  655  Medical  and 
Veterinary  Entomology  3(2,3)  Insects  and 
their  arthropoil  relatives  which  arc  of  economic 
importance  in  their  effect  on  man  and  animals. 
Pre<j.  ENT  501  or  ct)n.sent  of  instructor. 

ENT  461  Directed  Research  in  Entomology 
1-3(0,3-9)  Development  of  a  senior  thesis  based 
on  a  research  problem  in  a  selected  cntomologicil 
area.  Emphasis  is  on  integrating  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the  student's  program  with  the  results 
of  the  research  project.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Senior  standing, 
consent  ut  instructor. 

ENT  (BIOSC,  W  F  B)  469,  H469,  669  Aquatic 
Insects  3(1,6)  Identification,  life  history, 
iiabitats,  and  interrelationships  of  aquatic  insects; 
techniques  of  qualitative  field  collecting;  impor- 
tant literature  and  research  workers.  Preq:  ENT 
301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  490  Practicum  1-4  Super\iscd  entomological 
learning  opportunity  providing  highly  individual- 
ized experiences  to  complement  other  programs 
and  courses.  Must  be  prearranged  at  least  two 
months  in  advance.  Students  must  file  written 
reports  midway  during  enrollment  period  and  at 
its  conclusion  and  must  appear  for  oral  evaluation 
at  the  end  of  the  perii)d.  Preq:  Junior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  (GEN)  495,  695  Insect  Biotechnology 
3(3,0)  Considers  many  unique  genetic  features 
exhibited  by  in.sects  and  describes  the  applications 
of  biotechnology^  to  enhance  useful  products  from 
insects  and  to  affect  the  control  of  destructive 
insects.  Preq:  ENT  301.  GEN  302. 


ENV1R(WMENTAL  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

/'r»/c.s.s,.rs  J.  n.  t.ulin.  J.  W.  bolt:.  R.  L.  lledden, 
?.  A.  Layton,  V.  B.  Shelburne,  J.  R.  Sweeney, 
Ciwrdiiwtor,  G.  W.  Wood,  T  E.  Wooten;  Asscki- 
aie  Profesurrs:  M.  Lspey,  J.  IX  L.inham.  .Assi'^tflnt 
Pri>lesstn:C.].  Post 

E  N  R  101  Introduction  to  Environmental  and 
Natural  Resources  1  1(1,0)  Informative  over- 
view of  environmental  and  natural  resources  and 
their  impact  on  society.  Education  ami  career 
oppi>rtiinities  are  emphasized. 

E  N  R  102  Introduction  to  Environmental  and 
Natural  Resources  II  1(1,0)  Continuation  of 
EN  R  101  vK'lth  continuing  emphasis  on  education 
and  career  opportunities.  Current  issues  and  basic 
science  related  to  the  natural  resources  professions 
are  introduced. 

E  N  R  302  Natural  Resources  Measurements 
3(2,3)  Intrixlucrion  to  measurements  of  natural  re- 
sources including  land,  vegetation,  animal  habitat, 
water  quality  and  quantity,  climate,  and  recreation. 
Remote  sensing  techniques  are  also  introduced. 
May  niir  be  taken  for  credit  by  Forest  Resource 
Management  majors.  Coreq:  EX  ST  301. 

E  N  R  (BIOSC)  413,  613  Restoration  Ecology 
3(3,0)  .Applies  ecological  principles  to  the  restora- 
tion of  disturbed  terrestrial,  wetland,  and  aquatic 
ecosystems.  Includes  the  restoration  of  .soils  and 
waterways,  of  flora  and  fauna,  and  of  natural  eco- 
logical proce.s.ses  such  as  plant  succession  and  nutri- 
ent cycling.  Preq:  Introductory  course  in  ecology  or 
conservation  biology,  consent  of  instructor. 

E  N  R  (FOR)  416  Forest  Policy  and  Administra- 
tion 2(2,0)  See  FOR  416. 

E  N  R  429  Environmental  Law  and  Policy  3(3,0) 
De\  elops  an  understanding  of  the  three  branches 
of  government  that  affect  and  dictate  use  and 
protection  of  natural  resources.  Attention  is  given 
to  major  federal  environmental  statutes.  Exami- 
nation of  how  policy  is  developed,  implemented, 
and  evaluated  in  the  public  and  private  sectors 
is  covered.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor 

E  N  R  (FOR)  434,  634  Geographic  Information 
Systems  for  Landscape  Planning  3(2,3)  See 
FOR  434. 

E  N  R  450,  650  Con.servation  Issues  3(3,0)  In- 
teractive study  and  discussion  of  issues  related  to 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  emphasizing 
current  issues  in  the  conservation  of  biodiver- 
sity, identification  of  conflicting  issues  between 
consumptive  and  nonconsumptive  resource 
management,  and  development  of  viable  solutions 
for  conservation  of  natural  resources.  Preq:  W  F  B 
(BIOSC)  31  3  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
ENGINEERING  AND  SCIENCE 

Professins  A.  W  Llzerm.in.  Uirecun.  R.  W.  Falta,  R. 
A.  Fjeld.  T  M.  Keinath,  F  J.  Mol:,  J.  D.  Navratii,  T 
J.  Osercamp;  Ass.KUiie  Pr„fess<>n:  T.  A.  I\vi>l.  D. 
L  Freedman,  T  Karanfil,  C.  M.  Lee.  L.  MurdcK:h, 
M.  A.  Schlautman;  Aisi.stant  Prt)fesi<m:  M.  E.  Car- 
raway,  C.  S.  Christoforou,  Y.  Yang;  Lecturer:  M.  L. 
Thompson;  Imrructor.  S.  K.  Marshall 

EE&S  401,  601   Environmental  Engineering 

3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  field  of  environmen- 
t;il  engineering.  Topics  include  environmental 
phenomena,  impact  of  pollutants  in  the  aquatic 
environment,  solid-waste  management,  air  pollu- 
tion control,  radiological  health,  and  simple  water 
and  wastev^'ater  treatment  systems.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  in  engineering  or  ctmsent  of  instructor. 
Coreq:  C  E  541.  CH  E  31 1.  M  E  308,  or  con.sent 
of  instructor. 

EE&S  402.  602  Water  and  Waste  Treatment 
Systems  3(3,0)  Study  of  fundamental  principles, 
rational  design  considerations,  and  operational 
procedures  of  the  unit  operations  and  proces.ses 
cnipioycd  m  water  and  waste  treatment.  Both 
phvMochemical  and  biological  treatment  tech- 
niques are  discus.sed.  Introduces  the  integration 
of  unit  operations  and  proces.ses  into  water  and 
waste  treatment  systems.  Preq:  C  E  341,  CH  E 
3 1 1 ,  M  E  308  or  consent  of  instructor. 

EE&S  410,  610  Environmental  Radiation 
Protection  1  3(3,0)  Fundamental  principles  of 
radiological  health  and  radiation  safety.  Topics 
include  radiation  fundamentals,  basic  concepts  of 
en\  ironmental  radiation  protection,  internal  and 
external  dosimetry-,  environmental  dose  calcula- 
tions and  radiation  protection  standards.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

EE&S  411,  611  Ionizing  Radiation  Detection 
and  Measurement  3(2,3)  Laboratory  exercises  in 
ionizing  radiation  detection  and  measurements. 
Topics  include  nuclear  electronics;  counting 
statistics;  radiation  interactions;  basic  gas,  scintil- 
lation, and  .semictmductor  detectors;  gamma-ray 
spectro.scopy;  health  physics  survey  instrumenta- 
tion; and  thermoluminescent  dosiinetry.  Preq: 
EE&S  410  or  consent  of  instructor. 

EE&S  430,  630  Air  Pollution  Engineering 
3(3,0)  Introductory  course  in  air  pollution  and  its 
control.  Topics  include  air  pollutants  and  effects, 
sources,  dispersion  mtxJels,  engineering  controls, 
and  air-quality  legislation.  Preq:  Senior  standing 
in  engineering  or  physical  sciences. 

EE&S  (B  E,  FOR)  451.  H451,  651  Newman 
Seminar  and  Lecture  Series  in  Natural  Re- 
sources Engineering  1(0.2)  See  B  E  451. 

EE&S  480,  680  Environmental  Risk  Assessment 
3(3,0)  Quantitative  estimation  of  human  health 
risk  po.scd  by  the  release  of  a  contaminant  to  the 
en\ironment.  Topics  include  methixis  for  analyzing 
emission  rate,  environmental  transport,  exposure, 
and  health  effects;  methixls  of  uncertainty  analysis; 
and  the  role  of  risk  a.ssessment  in  environmental 
regulation  and  environmental  decision  making. 
Preq:  EE&S  401  or  consent  of  instmctor. 
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Courses  of  Instriictum 


EE&S  (B  E,  I  E)  484,  684  Municipal  Solid 
Waste  Manajijcment  3(3,0)  Inrriiduction  ro  the 
problems,  regulations,  collection,  handling,  recy- 
cling, and  disposal  of  municipal  solid  wastes  in  the 
urban  and  rural  sectors.  Emphasizes  an  integrated 
waste-management  system  with  resource  recovery, 
composting,  incineration,  landfill  disposals,  and 
their  costs.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  engineering 
or  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

EE&S  485,  685  Hazardous  Waste  Management 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  problems,  regulations, 
treatment,  and  ultimate  disposal  of  hazardous  and 
toxic  materials.  Spill  cleanup,  groundwater  trans- 
port, land  disposal,  incineration,  and  treatment 
technologies  are  discussed.  Preq:  EN  SP  200  or 
EE&S  401  orconsent  of  instructor;  two  semesters 
of  general  chemistry. 

EE&S  486,  686  Pollution  Prevention  and 
Industrial  Ecology  3(3,0)  Topics  include  pollu- 
tion prevention  technology,  the  role  of  pollution 
prevention  within  a  corporation,  source  reduc- 
tion and  recycling  assessments,  treatment  to 
reduce  disposal,  life-cycle  assessment,  design  for 
environment,  and  industrial  ecology.  Emphasizes 
case  studies.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  College  of 
Engineering  and  Science. 

EE&S  490,  H490,  690  Special  Projects  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Studies  or  laboratory  investigations  on 
special  topics  in  the  environmental  engineering 
and  science  field.  Arranged  on  a  project  basis 
with  a  maximum  of  individual  student  effort  and 
a  minimum  of  staff  guidance.  May  he  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor. 

EE&S  491  Selected  Topics  in  Environmental 
Engineering  1-3(1-3,0)  Study  of  the  dynamic 
role  of  environmental  engineering  in  maintaining 
environmental  quality.  A  comprehensive  study  of 
any  phase  of  environmental  engineering.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit,  but  only  if  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 
AND  POLICY 

Professors:  A.  W.  Elzemian,  Coordinaurr;  R.  E.  Frank- 
lin, W.  H.  Leonard,  E.  M.  Murrow,  J.  E.  Schindler,  T. 
B.  Yandle,  Jr.;  Associate  Professors:  L.  D.  Fredendall, 
J.  B.  London,  W.  E  Steirer,  J.  R.  Wagner 

EN  SP  200  Introduction  to  Environmental  Sci- 
ence 3(3,0)  Basic  principles  of  environmental 
science  including  ecology,  energy,  resources, 
waste  management;  and  air,  water,  and  soil  pol- 
lution. Consideration  of  issues,  specific  cases, 
investigative  approaches,  and  remedial  actions. 
Preq:  Sophomore  standing  and  two  semesters  of 
freshman  chemistry  or  biology. 

EN  SP  (AGRIC)  315,  H315  Environment  and 
Agriculture  3(3,0)  See  AGRIC  315. 

EN  SP  400  Studies  in  Environmental  Science 
3(3,0)  Study  of  historical  perspectives,  attitudes, 
and  government  policy  within  the  framework  of 
environmental  case  studies  to  illustrate  the  inter- 
action between  human  and  natural  factors  as  they 
mutually  affect  the  environment  and  man's  ability 
to  deal  with  that  environment.  Preq:  EN  SP  200 
or  consent  of  instructor. 


EN  SP  47 1,  67 1  Man  and  His  Environment  2(2,0) 
The  interaction  of  man  with  his  environmeiir  is 
surveyed.  Factors  such  as  urbanization,  popula- 
tion growth,  pathogens,  disease  vectors,  ionizing 
radiation,  sewage  disposal,  and  noise  control  are 
considered.  Effects  of  environmental  contacts  with 
air,  water,  food,  and  solid  and  liquid  wastes  are 
emphasized.  Preq:  Con,sent  of  instructor. 

EN  SP  472,  672  Environmental  Planning  and 
Control  2(2,0)  Application  of  planning  and  con- 
trol to  effective  environmental  quality  improve- 
ment. Considers  water  supply  and  treatment, 
wastewater  treatment  and  disposal,  solid  waste 
disposal,  air  pollution  abatement,  and  land  use 
and  zoning  from  the  standpoint  of  control.  Not 
intended  for  graduate  students  in  engineering. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

ENVIRONMENTAL 
TOXICOLOGY 

Professors:  S.  J.  Klaine,  C.  D.  Rice,  J.  H.  Rodgers; 
Associate  Professor:  W.  W.  Bowerman;  Assistant 
Professors:  E.  R.  Carraway,  A.  R.  Johnson,  M.  A. 
Schautman,  P.  van  den  Hurk 

ENTOX  400,  H400,  600  Wildlife  Toxicology 

3(3,0)  Assessment  of  impacts  of  toxic  substances 
on  reproduction,  health,  and  well-being  of  wildlife 
species;  acute  and  chronic  effects  of  agricultural 
chemicals,  pesticides,  hazardous  waste,  industrial 
waste,  and  oil  releases  are  discussed.  Preq:  BIOCH 
305  or  organic  chemistry,  one  year  of  general  biol- 
ogy, W  F  B  350  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENTOX  42 1 ,  H42 1 ,  62 1  Chemical  Sources  and 
Fate  in  Environmental  Systems  3(3,0)  Chemical 
cycles  in  the  environment  are  discussed  on  global 
and  microcosm  scales.  The  dependence  of  fate 
processes  on  physical  and  chemical  properties  and 
environmental  conditions  is  examined.  Break- 
down, movement,  and  transport  of  selected  toxi- 
cants are  addressed  to  illustrate  the  mechanisms 
that  govern  chemical  fate.  Preq:  Organic  and 
analytical  chemistry  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENTOX  (BIOSC,  ENT)  430,  630  Toxicology 
3(3,0)  Basic  principles  of  toxicology  including 
quantitation  of  toxicity,  toxicokinetics,  biochemi- 
cal action  of  poisons,  and  environmental  toxicolo- 
gy are  studied.  Acute  and  chronic  effects  of  various 
classes  of  poisons  (e.g.,  pesticides,  drugs,  metals, 
and  industrial  pollutants)  are  discussed  in  relation 
to  typical  routes  of  exposure  and  regulatory  testing 
methods.  Preq:  Organic  Chemistry,  one  year  of 
general  biology,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENTOX  437,  637  Ecotoxicology  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  effects  of  stressors  on  the  ecosystem.  Explores 
the  integrative  relationships  that  comprise  the 
field  of  ecotoxicology  in  a  hierarchical  format 
that  focuses  on  the  various  levels  of  ecological 
organization.  Preq:  ENTOX  430  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


EXECUTIVE  LEADERSHIP  AND 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

E  L  E  301  Executive  Leadership  and  Entrepre- 
neurship  I  3(3,0)Cross-disciplinary  course  which 
seeks  to  create  an  appreciation  of  the  opportuni- 
ties and  uncertainties  in  an  entrepreneur's  life 
through  extensive  readings  and  interactions  with 
entrepreneurs.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

E  L  E  (MKT)  3 14  New  Venture  Creation  1 3(3,0) 
SeeMKT3l4. 

E  L  E  (MOT)  315  New  Venture  Creation  II 
3(3,0)  See  MOT  315. 

E  L  E  (ECON)  321  Economics  of  Innovation 
3(3,0)  See  ECON  321. 

E  L  E  (PO  SC,  PSYCH,  SOC)  356  Social  Science 
of  Entrepreneurship  3(3,0)  See  SOC  356. 

E  L  E  400,  600  Technology  Entrepreneurship 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  technology  entrepre- 
neurship emphasizing  ideation,  opportunity 
assessment,  market  and  technology  forecasting, 
intellectual  property  protection,  financial  model- 
ing and  business  valuation,  project  management, 
and  cross-functional  team  building.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  in  science  or  engineering. 

E  L  E  401  Executive  Leadership  and  Entrepre- 
neurship II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  E  L  E  301 
with  extensive  use  of  a  computer  simulated  busi- 
ness start-up.  Preq:  E  L  E  301 . 

E  L  E  499  Executive  Leadership  and  Entrepre- 
neurship III  3-6(1-3,6-12)  Continuation  of 
E  L  E  301  and  401.  Directed  practical  study  of 
entrepreneurship  and  leadership.  Students  work 
closely  with  external  infant  firms  to  develop  new 
products  and  bring  existing  products  to  market 
successfully.  Preq:  ELE401. 

EXPERIMENTAL  STATISTICS 

Professors:  W.  C.  Bridges,  jr.,  L.  W.  Grimes,  H.  S. 
Hill,  Jr.,  Chair;  J.  R.  Rieck,  J.  E.  Toler;  Senim Lecturer: 
R.  Martinez-Dawson;  Lecturer:  R.  S.  Dubsky 

EX  ST  222  Statistics  in  Everyday  Life  3(3,0) 

Focuses  on  the  role  of  statistics  in  a  variety  of 
areas  including  politics,  medicine,  environmental 
issues,  advertising,  and  sports.  Students  explore 
common  statistical  misconceptions  and  develop 
an  understanding  of  how  principles  of  probability 
and  statistics  affect  many  aspects  of  everyday  life. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  received  credit 
for  EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  301,  302,  or  309.  Preq: 
Satisfactory  score  on  the  Clemson  Mathematics 
Placement  Test  or  consent  of  department. 
EX  ST  301,  H301  Introductory  Statistics  3(2,2) 
Basic  concepts  and  methods  of  statistical  infer- 
ence; organization  and  presentation  of  data,  ele- 
mentary probability,  measures  of  central  tendency 
and  variation,  tests  of  significance,  sampling, 
simple  linear  regression  and  correlation.  Stresses 
the  role  of  statistics  in  interpreting  research  and 
the  general  application  of  the  methods.  Credit 
toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of 
EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  301,  302,  309. 
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KX  ST  ni  Introductory  St.iti.stic>  II  3(2,2)  lium 
JiK  luMi  to  Simple  Imciir  ;inJ  multiple  rct;ros.sion, 
priiKiplcs  of  experimcntiil  ilcsii^n,  ant!  analyMs 
ot  diitu  iisinfj  parametric  and  nonparametra 
techniques.  Analysis  ot  data  is  conducted  iisint; 
SAS.  Examples  come  primarily  trom  ajjnculture, 
food,  life  and  health  scieiices,  forestry^  and  natural 
resources.  Credit  toward  a  de^jree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  EX  ST  3 11  or  MCIT  510.  Preq:  EX  ST 
301  or  equivalent  with  a  C)  or  better. 

EX  ST  41 1,  61 1  Statistical  Methods  for  Process 
Development  and  Control  3(3,0)  Experimental 
design  techniques  for  use  in  process  develop- 
ment, application  of  screening  experiments  and 
response  surface  experiments,  techniques  for 
process  control  with  implications  for  product 
i|uality  control.  Includes  discussions  ot  the  use  of 
statistical  computer  analyses  and  interjiretatiiins 
including  computer-generated  graphics.  Preq: 
MTHSC  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

EX  ST  462,  662  Statistics  Applied  to  Economics 
3(3,0)  Continuation  of  EX  ST  301  emphasizing 
statistical  methods  used  in  the  collection,  .inalysis, 
presentation,  and  interpretation  of  economic 
data.  Special  attention  is  given  to  time  series 
analysis,  the  construction  of  index  numbers,  and 
the  designing  of  samples  for  surveys  in  the  .social 
science  fields.  Preq:  EX  ST  301. 

FINANCE 

Professors:  J.  ( :.  Alexander.  Jr.,  R.  R.  McElreath, 
Jr.,  Chair;  M.  E  Spivey,  N.  G.  Waller;  Associate 
Professors:  J.  M.  Harris,  Jr.;  Assistant  Professors:  D. 
J.  Bradley,  A.  G.  Morgan,  J.  G.  Wolf;  Lecturer:  K. 
McMillan 

FIN  301  Personal  Finance  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the 
preparations  of  personal  financial  plans.  Topics 
include  savings  and  budgeting,  personal  taxes, 
housing  arid  automobile  decisions,  loans,  insur- 
ance needs,  investments,  and  retirement  needs. 
May  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  or  minor  in 
Financial  Management. 

FIN  304  Risk  and  Insurance  3(3,0)  Studies 
the  nature  of  risk  and  the  role  of  insurance  in 
risk  management  from  individual  and  business 
viewpoints.  Topics  include  probability,  theory  of 
the  tirm  under  uncertainty,  insurance  carriers  and 
contracts,  underwriting,  and  regulation.  Preq:  FIN 
306  or  31 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  305  Investment  Analysis  3(3,0)  Study  of 
techniques  useful  in  analyzing  alternative  invest- 
ment opportunities  with  emphasis  on  corporate 
securities.  Investment  planning  and  portfolio 
management  are  considered.  Preq:  FIN  306  or  3 11 
with  a  C  or  better,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  306  Corporation  Finance  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  financial  management  ot  nonfinancial 
firms.  Includes  such  topics  as  analysis  of  financial 
statements,  financial  forecasting,  capital  budget- 
ing, working  capital  management,  and  long-term 
financing  decisions.  Credit  may  not  be  received 
for  both  FIN  306  and  311.  Preq:  ACCT  20 1 ;  and 
MTHSC  203  or  301  or  309  or  EX  ST  501;  or 
consent  of  instructor. 


FIN  507  Principles  ot  Real  Estate  5(5.0)  A. 
quamts  students  with  the  theories,  practices,  and 
principles  which  govern  real  estate  markets.  Major 
emphasis  is  on  specifics  of  real  estate  briikerage, 
property  rights,  and  owiiership;  making  real  estate 
investment  decisions;  and  financing  real  estate 
investments.  Preq:  FIN  306  or  311  with  a  C  or 
better,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  308  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets 
5(3,0)  Study  of  the  various  types  of  financial 
institutions  and  of  topics  critical  to  the  financial 
institutions  practitioner.  Topics  include  financial 
regulations,  financial  security  types  and  their 
yields,  interest  rate  risk  management,  foreign 
currency  risks  management,  and  stock  index 
futures.  Preq:  FIN  506  or  51 1  with  a  C  or  better, 
or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

FIN  31 1,  H31 1  Financial  Management  I  5(  3,0) 
First  in  a  two-course  sequence  lo  provide  in-tlepth 
exposure  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  corporate 
financial  management  and  to  demonstrate  how 
financial  management  techniques  are  applied  in 
decision  making.  Credit  may  not  be  received  for 
both  FIN  506  and  511.  Preq:  ACCT  204  with  a 
C  or  better,  and  MTHSC  501  or  309  or  EX  ST 
301,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  312,  H3 12  Financial  Management  II  3(3,0) 
Continuation  of  the  two-course  sequence  that 
begins  with  FIN  311.  Preq:  FIN  306  or  51 1  with 
a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  399  Finance  Internship  1-3(1-3,0)  Pre- 
planned, preapproved,  faculty-supervised  intern- 
ships to  give  students  on-the-job  learning  in 
support  of  classroom  education.  Internships  must 
be  no  less  than  six  full-time,  consecutive  weeks 
with  the  same  internship  provider.  Restricted 
to  students  with  a  major  or  minor  in  Financial 
Management.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  402,  H402,  602  Advanced  Corporate  Fi- 
nance 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  decision  process  and 
analytical  techniques  used  in  evaluating  corpo- 
rate investment  and  financing  decisions.  Topics 
include  capital  budgeting,  real  options,  working 
capital  management,  mergers  and  acquisitions, 
bankniptcy  and  reorganization,  and  financial  man- 
agement in  not-for-profit  businesses.  Preq:  FIN 
5 1 2  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  404,  H404  Financial  Mcxleling  3(3,0)  Helps 
students  develop  the  practical  skills  that  combine 
theory,  business  planning,  and  forecasting  needed 
to  make  financial  decisions.  Emphasizes  the  use 
of  spreadsheet  software  used  to  set  up  and  .solve 
these  models.  Topics  include  financial  statement 
analysis,  valuation,  and  cost  of  capital.  Preq:  FIN 
3 1 2  with  a  C  or  better;  CP  SC  220  or  MGT  218; 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  405  Portfolio  Management  and  Theory 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  portfolio  management. 
Includes  the  underlying  theory,  managing  the 
equity  and  the  fixed-iticome  portfolicvs,  portfolio 
evaluation,  options-pricing  theory,  future  markets 
and  instruments.  Preq:  FIN  305  with  a  C  or  better 
or  consent  of  instructor. 


I  IN  40(1,  606  Analysis  and  Use  of  derivative* 
3(  3,0)  CJtinsideration  ot  the  optioit  pricing  theory 
and  strategy  techniques  most  commonly  ased  in 
the  market  tor  options.  Als»)  considers  an  over- 
view of  the  futures  markets.  Special  emphasis  i.s 
given  to  interest-rate  futures,  stock-index  futures, 
and  foreign-exchange  futures.  Preq:  FIN  305  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  408  Management  of  Financial  Institutions 
3(  3,0)  IVtailed  study  of  the  operational,  market- 
ing, antl  regulatory  aspects  ot  the  management 
ot  dept)sitory  financial  institutions.  Emphasizes 
decision  making  through  the  extensive  use  of 
cases.  Preq:  FIN  308  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent 
o(  instructor. 

FIN  409  Professional  Financial  Planning  3(3,0) 
Concepts  and  practical  implementation  of  profes- 
sional financial  planning  focusing  on  essentials 
of  budgeting  and  saving,  risk  management,  tax 
planning,  investment  planning,  and  retirement 
and  estate  planning.  Emphasizes  integrating  these 
elements  into  a  comprehensive  personal  financial 
plan.  Preq:  ACCT  404,  408,  FIN  504,  505. 

FIN  410,  H410  Research  in  Finance  1-3  Di- 
rected research  for  students  interested  in  careers 
in  finance.  Research  topic  is  selected  by  student 
and  approved  by  instructor.  A  formal  research 
paper  is  required.  Preq:  FIN  306  or  312,  con.sent 
of  instructor. 

FIN  411  International  Financial  Management 
3(3,0)  Extension  of  the  principles  of  finance  to  the 
international  context.  Focuses  on  implications  of 
the  existence  of  multiple  currencies  and  the  opera- 
tions across  borders  of  sovereign  nation-states  for 
the  multinational  corporation.  Preq:  FIN  306  or 
3 1 2  with  a  C  or  better,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  415,  615  Real  Estate  Investment  3(3,0) 
Focuses  on  the  structure  and  analysis  of  real 
estate  investment  emphasizing  financial  theory 
and  analysis  technique.  Case  study  and  project- 
oriented  homework  assignments  facilitate  the  un- 
derstanding of  real  estate  investments.  Preq:  FIN 
507  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  416,  616  Real  Estate  Valuation  3(3,0) 
Advanced  course  in  commercial  real  estate  valu- 
ation. Topics  include  income  capitalization,  cash 
equivalency,  highest  and  best  use  analysis,  the  cost 
approach,  the  direct  sales  comparison  approach, 
and  DC:F  analysis.  Preq:  FIN  307  with  a  C  or 
better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  417,  617  Real  Estate  Finance  3(3,0)  Ad- 
vanced course  applying  financial  analysis  and 
theory  to  real  estate.  Emphasizes  mortgage  credit 
analysis  and  current  financing  techniques  for 
residential  and  commercial  properties.  Topics 
include  financial  institutions,  syndications,  and 
construction  financing.  Preq:  FIN  507  with  a  C 
or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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FOOD  SCIENCE 

Professors:  F.  H.  Rarr.m,  K.  I,.  Cason,  P.  L.  Daw- 
son, R.  n.  Galycan,  A,  K.  Greene,  M.  E.  Kunkel, 
J.  U.  McGregor,  Chair;  Associate  Professor:  V.  J. 
Haley-Zitlin;  Assistant  Professors:  F.  Chen,  M.  L). 
Condrasky,  X.  Jiang;  Senior  Lecturer:  R.  M.  Haliena; 
Lecturer:  A.  D.  Coffee;  Adjunct  Professors:  J.  C. 
Acton,  C.  R.  Barmore,  R.  J.  Vander  Zanden;  Ad- 
junct Assistant  Professor:  E.  J.  Rhodehamel;  Adjunct 
Instructors:  R.  R.  Perdue,  K.  G.  Schwartz 

FD  SO  101  Epochs  in  Man's  Struggle  for  Food 
1  ( 1,0)  Study  of  significant  developments  in  food 
preservation  methods  and  the  impact  each  lias 
had  on  man's  struggle  for  food. 

FD  SC  102  Perspectives  in  Food  and  Nutrition 
Sciences  2(2,0)  Discussion  course  covering  top- 
ics related  to  food  science  and  human  nutrition 
Subjects  include  topics  of  current  interest  and 
invt)lve  familiarization  with  scientific  literature 
in  nutrition  and  food  sciences. 

FD  SC  201  Man  and  His  Food  2(2,0)  Study  ot 
food  and  food  products  emphasizing  nutrients, 
nutrient  needs,  and  the  relationship  between 
nutrient  intake  and  health.  Also  discusses  food 
additives,  nutritional  awareness  (including  nutri- 
tion labeling),  food  protection,  and  the  influence 
of  processing  on  nutritional  quality  of  food. 

FD  SC  214  Food  Resources  and  Society  3(3,0) 
Introduces  the  basics  of  tood  science  (food 
chemistry,  tood  microbiology,  and  tood  process- 
ing principles)  and  relates  how  advances  in  food 
science  have  paralleled  societal  advances  and 
created  social  controversy. 

FD  SC  215  Culinary  Fundamentals  1(0,3)  Cu 
linary  skills  development  lab  course  emphasizing 
safety  arid  sanitation.  Practical  preparation,  evalu- 
ation, and  presentation  of  fruits/vegetables,  grains, 
eggs,  salads/cold  sauces,  stocks,  sauces,  soups, 
poultry,  red  meat,  seafood,  quick  breads,  yeast 
breads,  bakery  desserts,  frozen  confections,  and 
ice  cream.  Preq:  Food  Science  major  or  cimsent 
of  instructor. 

FD  SC  250  Culinary  Science  Internship  0  Stu- 
dents experience  the  science  and  art  of  food  prep- 
aration, with  the  ultimate  object  of  improving  the 
ease  of  manufacture  as  well  as  the  overall  quality 
and  nutrition  of  the  food  produced.  Students  are 
able  to  observe,  interact,  and  practice  principles 
of  culinary  sciences.  To  be  taken  P.iss/Fail  only. 
Pre^.FDSCZlS. 

FD  SC  (AVS)  304  Evaluation  of  Dairy  Products 
2(1,2)  See  AVS  304. 

FD  SC  306  Food  Service  Operations  3(3,0) 
Principles  ot  management  ot  resources  in  tood 
service  systems.  Emphasizes  menu  planning, 
types  of  delivery  systems,  principles  of  quantity 
tood  production,  techniques  tor  cost  control  and 
concepts  of  food  science  and  food  safety.  Preq: 
FDSC  2 14  or  equivalent  or  consent  ot  instructor. 
Coreq:  FD  SC  404,  407. 

FD  SC  307  Restaurant  Food  Service  Management 
3(3,0)  Essentials  of  successful  operation  ot  restau- 
rants including  menu  design  and  pricing,  market- 
ing, customer  satisfaction,  purchasing,  kitchen 
operations,  and  employment  relationships. 


FD  SC  350  Food  Science  Internship  0  ^ummet 
inleriihhip  offered  by  Food  Science  and  Hum.ui 
Nutrition  Department  and  the  (Jlem.son  Micro- 
Creamery  and  Food  Manufacturing  Industries. 
Students  are  able  to  observe,  interact,  and  practice 
principles  of  food  science  within  the  food  industry. 
To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  onlv  Prcq:  FD  SC  214  or 
con.sent  of  instructor. 

FD  SC  401,  H401,  601  Food  Chemistry  1 4(3,3) 
Basic  composition,  structure,  and  properties  of 
tood  and  the  chemistry  of  changes  occurring 
during  processing  utilization.  Preq:  BIOCH  305 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

FD  SC  402,  H402, 602  Food  Chemistry  II  4(3,3) 
Application  of  theory  and  procedures  for  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  analysis  of  food  ingredients 
and  tood  products.  Methods  for  protein,  moisture, 
lipid,  carbohydrate,  ash,  fiber,  rancidity,  color,  and 
vitamin  analyses  and  tests  for  functional  proper- 
ties of  ingredients  are  examined.  Preq:  BIOCH 
305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FD  SC  404,  604  Food  Preservation  and  Process- 
ing 3(3,0)  Principles  ot  food  preservation  applied 
to  flow  proce.sses,  ingredient  functions,  and  impor- 
tance of  composition  and  physical  characteristics 
of  foods  related  to  their  processing;  product  recalls 
and  prodtict  development  concepts.  Preq:  Physics 
and  organic  chemistry  or  biochemistry. 

FD  SC  406,  606  Food  Preservation  and  Process- 
ing Laboratory  I  1(0,3)  Laboratory  exercises  on 
preservation  methods,  equipment  utilized,  and 
proces.ses  followed  in  tood  manufacture.  Corctj. 
Fi:>  SC  404. 

FD  SC  407,  607  Quantity  Food  Production 
2(1,3)  Principles  ot  the  production  ot  tood  in 
quantity  for  use  in  food  service  systems.  Empha- 
sizes functions  of  components  of  foods  and  ot 
ingredients  in  food,  on  the  quality  of  the  final 
product,  on  safe  production  of  food,  and  on  proper 
use  of  equipment.  Coreq.  FD  SC  306,  404. 

FD  SC  408, 608  Food  Process  Engineering  4(  3,3 ) 
Study  of  basic  engineering  principles  and  their 
application  in  food  processing  operations.  Empha- 
sizes the  relation  between  engineering  principles 
and  fundamentals  of  food  processing.  Preq:  CH 
102,  FD  SC  214.  MTHSC  106,  PHYS  207  or  200 
or  122  or  consent  of  instructor 

FD  SC  (PKGSC)  409  Total  Quality  Management 
for  the  Food  and  Packaging  Industries  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  principles  of  modern  qual- 
ity management  emphasizing  quality  standards 
and  issues  and  the  practices  necessary  for  food 
processing  and  packaging  companies  to  survive 
in  a  customer-driven  marketplace. 

FD  SC  417  Seminar  1(1,0)  Literature  research  and 
oral  presentation  tif  a  current  food  science  topic. 

FD  SC  418  Seminar  1  ( 1 ,0)  Literature  research  and 
oral  presentation  of  a  current  food  science  topic. 

FD  SC  420,  H420  Special  Topics  in  Food  Science 
1-3(1-3,0)  Special  topics  in  food  science  not 
covered  in  other  courses.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  1 2  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics 
are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 


FD  SC  421,  H421  Special  Problems  in  Food 
Science  1-4(0,3-12)  Independenl  research  in- 
vestigation in  food  science  areas  not  conducted 
in  other  courses.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maxiiiuiiii 
ot  12  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

FD  SC  (AVS)  430,  630  Dairy  Processing  1 4(3,3) 
See  AVS  430. 

FD  SC  (AVS)  431,  631  Dairy  Processing  II 
4(3,3)  See  AVS  431. 

FD  SC  491  Practicum  1-4  Supervised  experien- 
tial opportunities  in  the  food  industry.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  12  credits.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  and  consent  of  department  chair. 

FOREST  AND  RECREATION 
RESOURCES 

F&RR  (HIST)  392  History  of  the  Environment 
of  the  United  States  3(3,0)  See  HIST  392. 

FORESTRY 

Professors:  W.  H.  Conner,  J.  W.  Folu,  1 )  C.  Guynn, 
Jr.,  W.  E.  Hammitt,  R.  L.  Hedden,  P  A.  Layton, 
Chair;  A.  W.  Lee,  A.  P  Marsinko,  L.  E.  Nix,  J. 
H.  Rodgers,  Jr.,  V  B.  Shelburne,  T  J.  Straka,  T 
E.  Wooten,  G.  K.  Yarrow;  Associate  Professors:  J. 
D.  Caldwell,  W.  R.  English,  L.  R.  Gering,  A.  R. 
Johnson,  J.  D.  Lanham,  G.  G.  Wang;  Assistant 
Professors:  C.  J.  Post,  C.  E.  Wells;  Instructors:  C.  J. 
Cuminings,  J.  R.  Davis 

FOR  101  Introduction  to  Forestry  1  ( 1 ,0)  Informa- 
ti\'e  sketch  of  forestry,  forests,  and  forestry  tasks  of 
the  nation.  Includes  education  and  career  oppor- 
tunities for  foresters.  Offered  fall  .semester  only. 

FOR  1 02  Introduction  to  Forestry  1  ( 1 ,0)  Contin- 
uation  of  FOR  101 .  Offered  spring  semester  only. 

FOR  205  Dendrology  2(1,3)  Cla.ssification,  no- 
menclature, and  identification  of  the  principal 
forest  trees  of  the  United  States,  their  geographi- 
cal distribution,  ecological  requirements,  and  eco- 
nomic importance.  Includes  field  identification  of 
native  trees  and  commonly  planted  exotics  of  the 
Southeast.  Preq:  BIOL  103.  Coreq:  FOR  221  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  206  Forestry  Ecology  3(2,3)  Study  of  the 
nature  of  forests  and  forest  trees,  how  they  grow, 
reproduce,  and  their  relationships  to  the  physi- 
cal and  biological  environment.  Offered  spring 
semester  only.  Preq:  BIOL  103,CSENV  202,  FOR 
205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  221  Forest  Biology  3(3,0)  Study  of  woody 
plant  form  and  function,  wood  properties,  general 
physiology-  and  forest  hiomes  of  North  America. 
Presented  as  a  companion  course  to  dendrology 
lab.  Preq:  BIOL  103.  Coreq:  FOR  205  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 

FOR  227  Arboricultural  Field  Techniques  1(0,3) 
Skills  and  techniques  required  to  safely  climb 
trees  for  tree  maintenance.  Emphasizes  safety, 
proper  equipment,  and  basic  tree  maintenance 
treatments.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

FOR  251  Forest  Communities  2(0,6)  Study  of 
forest  plant  species  and  their  successful  status  and 
habitat  requirements  with  respect  to  landft)rm,  soil 
type,  and  other  appropriate  aspects  of  site  classifi- 
cation. Preq:  FOR  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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FOR  25  J  horcM  Mensuration  4(0,12)  luiioJn. 
tiim  to  ineasurcmcnts  ol  LinJ,  imln  klu;il  trees, 
forest  stands,  forest  products,  and  the  application 
of  niensurational  teclinn.|ues  to  tlie  statistical 
and  physical  ilesiyn  ot  forest  samplint:  nielhods, 
including!  iiieasiireiiient  techniques  ot  non-timher 
components  of  forest  resources,  /'rei/.  FOR  205  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  254  Forest  Products  (Summer  Camp) 
1(0, i)  Tour  of  (he  forest  products  industry  of 
South  Carolina  emph.isiziny  those  products  and 
processes  ot  some  distinction  or  special  interest. 
Prcq:  FOR  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  300  Christmas  Tree  Production  2(2,0) 
Theory  ani.1  practice  of  estaMishint;,  manaf;iiig, 
and  marketiiii;  trees  eiiiphasi:in<i  Ohristinas 
iree  produclion  m  llic  Soulh,  I'rcq:  C'onsent  ot 
insinictor. 

FOR  302  Forest  Biometrics  2(  1,3)  .Application  of 
Niatistical  methoils  to  forestry  problems  including 
sampliiif^  theory  and  methods,  growth  measure- 
ments and  prediction,  and  application  of  micro- 
computing to  analysis  of  forestry  data.  Preq:  FOR 
253.  Corcq:  EX  ST  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  304  Forest  Resource  Economics  3(3,0) 
Hconomic  problems  and  principles  involved  in 
the  utilization  of  forest  resources  and  distribution 
of  forest  products.  Includes  analysis  of  integrated 
forest  operations.  Prcq:  ECON  200  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

FOR  305  Woodland  Management  3(2,2)  Compen- 
dium of  forestry  subjects  providing  a  broad  view 
ot  the  forest  environment  as  it  relates  to  ecology, 
managernent,  and  utilization  of  forests,  especially 
tho.se  of  South  Carolina.  Field  and  laboratory  ex- 
ercises in  the  fundainentals  of  forest-land  inanage- 
ment.  Ntit  open  to  Forest  Resource  Management 
majors.  Prcq:  LMOL  105  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  308  Remote  Sensing  and  GIS  in  Forestry 
2(1,3)  Introduction  to  remote  sensing,  aerial 
photo  interpretation,  computer  mapping,  aerial 
photo  timber  estimating,  and  geographical  infor- 
mation systems.  Preq:  Forestry  summer  camp  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  314  Harvesting  and  Forest  Products  4(3,3) 
Harvesting  of  forest  products,  structure  and 
properties  of  economically  important  timbers, 
and  production  and  properties  of  primary  forest 
products.  Preq:  Forestry  summer  camp  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

FOR  315  Woodland  Ecology  3(3.0)  eVcrvicw  o\ 
the  forest  emphasizing  the  living  and  nonli\ing 
components  of  the  woodland  habitat.  Under- 
standing man's  use  of  the  forest  and  interpreting 
the  signs  of  plants,  wildlife,  and  landscapes. 

FOR  341  Wood  Procurement  Practices  in  the 
Forest  Industry  3(3,0)  Study  of  wood  raw  mate- 
rial procurement  practices  currently  employed  by 
the  forest  products  industry,  including  pulp,  paper, 
and  related  areas.  Prcq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  400,  600  Public  Relations  in  Natural  Re- 
sources 3(3,0)  Identifying  relevant  policies,  their 
characteristics  and  acceptance  to  natural  resource 
management,  and  techniques  of  maintaining  ap- 
propri.ite  public  relations.  Prcq:  Senior  standing. 


FOR  406  Forested  Watershed  Management 
2(1,3)  Lectures  and  discussions  on  measurements 
and  processesaffecting  water  quality  and  quantity 
within  watersheds.  Iittroduction  to  hydrologic 
principles,  geomorphology,  and  water  quality  as- 
sessment. l")iscus.ses  best  management  practices 
tor  silviculture  and  development  of  a  watershed 
management  plan.  Prcq:  FOR  515  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

FOR  415,  613  Integrated  Forest  Pest  Manage- 
ment 4(3,3)  Nature  and  control  of  pests  of  forest 
trees  and  products.  Focuses  on  the  relation  of 
pests  to  silviculture,  management,  and  natural 
forest  ecosystems.  Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Forest 
Resource  Management. 

FOR  415,  615  Forest  Wildlife  Management 
3(2,3)  Principles,  practices,  and  problems  of 
wildlife  management  emphasizing  upland  forest 
game  species.  Habitat  manipulation  through  use 
of  appropriate  silvicultural  practices  in  association 
with  other  techniques  is  evaluated.  Preq:  FOR  460 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  (E  N  R)  416,  616  Forest  Policy  and  Admin- 
istration 2(2,0)  Introduction  to  the  development, 
principles,  and  legal  provisions  of  forest  policy  in 
the  United  States  and  an  examination  of  adminis- 
trative and  executive  management  in  forestry. 

FOR  417,617  Forest  Resource  Management  and 
Regulation  3(3,0)  Fundamental  principles  and 
analytical  techniques  in  planning,  management, 
and  optimization  of  forest  operations.  Preq:  FOR 
502,  508,418,460. 

FOR  418,  618  Fore.st  Resource  Valuation  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  capital  investment  tools  and  their 
application  to  decision  making  among  forestry 
investment  alternatives;  valuation  of  land,  tim- 
ber, and  other  resources  associated  with  forestry, 
including  the  impact  of  inflation  and  taxes.  Preq: 
FOR  304  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  419  Senior  Problems  1-3(1-3,0)  Problems 
chosen  with  faculty  approval  in  selected  areas  of 
forestry.  With  department  chair's  approval,  may  be 
repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

FOR  421,621  Biology  and  Silviculture  of  Hard- 
wood Forests  2(  1 ,2)  Study  of  silvics,  growth,  and 
development  of  major  hardwood  species  of  North 
.Amcric.i  that  relates  these  biological  characteris- 
tics to  the  ecology,  siKiciilture,  and  utilization  ot 
the  hardwood  forests  of  the  eastern  United  States. 
Preq:  FOR  406  or  consent  of  instruction 

FOR  423,  623  Current  Issues  in  Natural 
Resources  2(2,0)  Lectures  in  various  fields  of 
forestry  delivered  by  selected  representatives 
from  forest  industries,  consultants,  agencies, 
associations,  and  other  forestry  operations.  Will 
not  be  taught  when  enrollment  is  less  than  15. 
To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior  standing 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  425  Forest  Resource  Management  Plans 
2(1,3)  Development  of  multiple  resource  forest 
management  plans.  Economic  and  environmental 
impacts  of  implementing  management  plans. 
Prcq:  FOR  4 1 7  or  consent  oi  instructor. 


FOR  426,  11426  Forest  Resource  Management 
Plans  Seminar  1(1,0)  In-depth  exploration  of 
topics  and  problems  presented  in  FOR  425.  To 
earn  honors  credit,  stuilents  must  K-  enrolled  m 
corequisite  FC^R  42 5  and  earn  a  Bor  Ivtter  in  Kith 
courses.  Prcq:  Senior  standing,  approval  ot  IVpan- 
menl  of  Forest  Resources,  (.'.(ireq:  FOR  425. 

FOR  (HORT)  427, 627  Urban  Tree  Care  3(3,0) 
Principles,  practices,  and  problems  of  protecting 
and  maintaining  trees  in  urban  and  recreational 
areas.  Examines  environmental  and  biological 
factors  affecting  trees  in  high-use  areas,  their 
management  and  cultural  requirements,  and  the 
practices  neces.sary  for  their  protection  and  care 
as  valuable  assets  in  the  landscape.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  431,  631  Recreation  Resource  Planning 
in  Forest  Management  2(  1,3)  Analysis  of  forest 
recreation  as  a  component  ot  multiple-use  forest 
management;  techniques  of  planning;  physical 
and  bit)logical  effects  on  forest  environments;  and 
forest  site,  user,  and  facility  management. 

FOR  433,  633  GPS  Applications  3(2,3)  De- 
velops competence  in  global  pt)sitioning  system 
(GPS)  technology  including  theory,  methods, 
and  application  to  natural  resources  mapping. 
Topics  include  basic  concepts  of  GPS;  projection 
systems;  types  of  data;  mission  planning;  and  data 
capture,  correction,  and  export  to  geographical 
information  systems  (GIS).  Preq:  Senior  standing 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  (E  N  R)  434,  634  Geographic  Informa- 
tion Systems  for  Landscape  Planning  3(2,3) 
Develops  competence  in  geographic  information 
systems  (GIS)  technology  and  its  application  to 
various  spatial  analysis  problems  in  landscape 
planning.  Topics  include  data  development  and 
management,  spatial  analysis  techniques,  critical 
review  of  GIS  applications,  needs  analysis  and 
institutional  context.  GIS  hardware  and  software, 
hands-on  application.  Credit  may  be  received  for 
only  one  of  C  R  P  434,  FOR  (E  N  R)  454. 

FOR  44 1 ,  64 1  Properties  of  Wood  Products  3(3,0) 
Basic  properties  of  wixul,  including  the  hygroscop- 
ic, thermal,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  chemical 
properties;  standard  testing  procedures  for  wixxJ. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  or  ctmsent  of  instmctor. 

FOR  442,  642  Manufacture  of  Wood  Products 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  manufacture  of  luinber, 
plywood,  poles,  piles;  drying,  preservatioii, 
grading,  and  uses  of  wood  products.  Considers 
the  manufacture  of  particleboard,  flakeboard, 
oriented-strand  board,  fiberboard,  and  paper 
products.  Includes  physical,  mechanical,  and 
chemical  properties  and  their  applications.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  444,  644  Forest  Products  Marketing  and 
International  Trade  3(3,0)  Study  of  market- 
ing and  international  trade  practices  currently 
employed  by  the  forest  products  industry  and  the 
application  of  basic  marketing  principles  and 
global  trade  concepts  in  the  industry's  current  and 
future  environment.  Prcq:  FOR  442  or  con.sent 
of  instructiir. 
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FOR  447  Special  Problems  in  Forest  Products 
1-3(0,3-9)  Laboratory,  library,  or  held  study  of 
problems  in  selected  areas  of  forest  products.  Em- 
phasizes the  planning  and  execution  of  research 
and  the  reporting  of  results.  Research  must  be 
conducted  under  the  guidance  of  a  Forest  Products 
faculty  member.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  three  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq:  Senior  standing  and  consent  ot 
instructor  supervising  the  study. 

FOR  450,  650  Woody  Plant  Stress  Physiology 
3(3,0)  Structure,  function,  and  physiology  of 
tree  shoot  and  crown  growth,  wood  formation, 
diameter  growth,  root  growth,  and  reproduction 
especially  as  related  to  stress  factors.  Preq:  BIOSC 
401  or  FOR  460  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  (B  E,  EE&S)  451,  H451,  651  Newman 
Seminar  and  Lecture  Series  in  Natural  Re- 
sources Engineering  1(0,2)  See  BE  451. 

FOR  H46 1  Silviculture  Honors  Seminar  1 1  ( 1 ,0) 
In-depth  exploration  of  topics  and  problems 
presented  in  FOR  465.  To  earn  honors  credits, 
students  must  be  enrolled  in  FOR  465  and  earn  a 
B  or  better  in  both  courses.  Preq:  Junior  standing 
and  approval  of  Department  of  Forest  Resources. 
Cureq:  FOR  465. 

FOR  H463  Silviculture  Honors  Seminar  II 
1(1,0)  In-depth  exploration  of  topics  and  prob- 
lems presented  in  FOR  465.  To  earn  honors  credit, 
students  must  be  enrolled  in  FOR  465  and  earn  a 
B  or  better  in  both  courses.  Precj:  Junior  standing 
and  approval  of  Department  ot  Forest  Resources. 
Coreq:  FOR  465. 

FOR  465,  665  Silviculture  4(3,3)  Discussion  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  manipulating  forests  to 
meet  the  needs  and  values  of  landowners  and  soci- 
ety in  accordances  with  biological,  ecological,  and 
economic  principles.  Preq:  FOR  206  and  Forestry 
Summer  Camp  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  480  Selected  Topics  in  Urban  Forestry 
1-3(1-3,0)  Study  of  selected  and  varied  top- 
ics, problems,  and  issues  in  urban  forestry  and 
arboriculture  through  readings,  class  discussion, 
and  individual  and  group  projects.  Preq:  FOR 
(HORT)  427. 

FOR  493  Selected  Topics  in  Forest  Resources 
1-15(1-15,2-30)  Specialized  topics  not  covered 
in  other  courses  which  explore  current  areas  of 
research  and  management  in  forest  resources  in 
a  format  of  lecture,  lab,  or  both.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  1 5  credits,  but  only  if  differ- 
ent topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  498  Senior  Portfolio  1(1,0)  Collection  of 
Web-based  materials  representing  the  creative 
and  scientific  papers,  presentations,  and  resumes 
written  by  students  to  satisfy  curriculum  require- 
ments. Students  are  informed  in  F  N  R  102  and 
regularly  thereafter  regarding  the  format  and  con- 
tent of  their  portfolios.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in 
Forest  Resource  Management.  Coreq:  FOR  425. 


FORESTRY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

F  N  R  102  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources 
Freshman  Portfolio  1  ( 1 ,0)  Informative  sketch 
of  forestry,  wildlife  biology,  and  natural  resources; 
education  and  career  opportunities  for  natural 
resource  professionals.  Students  initate  their 
Web-based  student  portfolios  which  showcase 
their  skills  and  experiences  (e.g.,  resumes,  ac- 
complishments, and  work  samples)  during  their 
undergraduate  degree.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Restricted  to  Environmental  and  Natural 
Resources,  Forest  Resource  Management,  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources-Undeclared,  and  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Biology  majors  only. 

F  N  R  466,  666  Stream  Ecology  3(2,3)  Covers  the 
ecology  of  flowing  water  systems.  Topics  include 
geomorphology,  physical  and  chemical  factors  of 
streams,  biology  of  stream-dwelling  organisms, 
trophic  relationships,  competition,  colonization, 
drift,  community  structure,  disturbance,  and  hu- 
man impacts.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

F  N  R  H491  Senior  Honors  Thesis  I  3(3,0) 
Individual  research  for  students  in  the  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources  Honors  Program.  Focu.ses 
on  developing  a  plan  of  research  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  faculty  advisory  committee.  Preq: 
Senior  standing,  membership  in  Calhoun  Honors 
College  Program,  and  approval  of  Department  of 
Forestry  and  Natural  Resources. 

F  N  R  H492  Senior  Honors  Thesis  II  3(3,0)  Indi- 
vidual natural  resources  research  for  students  iii  the 
Forestry  and  Natural  Resources  Honors  Program. 
Focuses  on  data  collection,  analysis,  report  writing, 
and  oral  presentation.  Preq:  F  N  R  H491 . 

F  N  R  499  Natural  Resources  Seminar  1(1,0) 
Exploration  of  current  literature  and  research 
in  natural  resources.  Students  participate  in 
the  analysis  of  research  findings,  utilizing  skills 
acquired  in  their  undergraduate  programs.  May 
be  repeated  for  maximum  of  two  credits. 

ERENCH 

Professors:  C.  K.  Nakuma,  Chair;  K.  M.  Szmurlo; 
A.s.'sistant  Professors:  N.  C.  Guss,  J.  A.  Huntington, 
J.  H.  Mai;  Lecturers:  C.  S.  Edwards,  M.  T.  D.  Mc- 
Donald, K.  D.  Peebles,  A.  Sawyer 

FR  101  Elementary  French  4(3,1)  Multimedia 
course  for  beginners  that  combines  video,  audio, 
and  print  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  the  French 
language  and  culture.  Emphasizes  communicative 
proficiency  (listening  comprehension,  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing). 

FR  102  Elementary  French  4(3,1 )  Continuation  of 
FR  1 01 ;  three  hours  a  week  of  classroom  instniction 
and  one  hour  a  week  in  the  language  laboratory. 

FR  104  Basic  French  4(3,1 )  Intensive  one-semester 
program  combining  FR  101  and  102  for  students 
whcj  have  previously  studied  French.  Includes  fun- 
damentals of  grammar  and  vocabulary  as  a  founda- 
tion for  building  written  and  oral  proficiency. 


FR   151   French  for  Graduate  Students   3(3,0) 

liuensive  program  only  for  graduate  students 
preparing  for  the  reading  examination  in  French. 
A  minimum  grade  of  B  on  a  final  examination  will 
satisfy  graduate  school  foreign  language  require- 
ment. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Graduate  standing. 

FR  201,  H201  Intermediate  French  3(3,1)  Brief 
review  of  FR  101  and  102,  with  conversation, 
composition,  and  dictation,  and  the  beginning 
of  more  serious  reading  of  French  prose.  Includes 
literary  and  cultural  perspectives.  Preq:  FR  102. 

FR  202,  H202  Intermediate  French  3(3,1)  Em- 
phasizes reading  nontechnical  French  prose  more 
rapidly.  Writing,  speaking,  and  listening  skills 
continue  to  he  developed.  Includes  literary  and 
cultural  perspectives.  Preq:  FR  201. 

FR  299  Foreign  Language  Drama  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Participation  in  foreign  drama  produc- 
tions. No  formal  class  meetings,  but  an  average 
of  three  hours  per  week  in  a  foreign  language 
drama  workshop  for  production.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor  directing  the  play. 

FR  300  Survey  of  French  Literature  3(3,0)  Study 
of  selected  masterpieces  of  French  literature  in 
their  artistic,  cultural,  and  historical  context.  May 
include  theme  and  genre  studies.  Preq:  FR  202  or 
consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  304  French  Short  Story  3(3,0)  Intnxluction 
to  the  study  of  French  narrative  literature  and  the 
elements  of  critical  analysis  through  the  examina- 
tion of  short  stories  spanning  the  medieval  era  to 
the  present  from  both  France  and  Francophone 
countries.  Preq:  FR  202. 

FR  305  Intermediate  French  Conversation  and 
Composition  I  3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  spoken 
language  stressing  vocabulary  building,  pronun- 
ciation, intonatit)n,  and  comprehension.  Requires 
written  work  to  increase  accuracy  and  assigninents 
in  the  language  laboratory.  Preq:  FR  202  or  con- 
sent of  department  chair. 

FR  307  French  Civilization  3(3,0)  Study  of 
significant  aspects  of  French  culture  from  its 
origins  to  the  present.  Preq:  FR  202  or  con.sent 
of  department  chair. 

FR  308  French  Linguistics  1:  Phonetics,  Pho- 
nology, and  Morphology  3(3,0)  Study  of  the 
fundamental  sound  patterns,  melodic  structure, 
and  work-formation  proces.ses  of  modern  stan- 
dard French.  Preq:  FR  304  or  305  or  consent  ot 
instructor. 

FR  309  French  Linguistics  II:  Syntax  and  Seman- 
tics 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  fundamental  structures 
of  French  syntax  and  semantics.  Preq:  FR  304  or 
305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FR  310  CLIP  Summer  Immersion  Program 
6(6,0)  Conducted  entirely  in  French  for  eight 
hours  daily,  this  summer  immersion  program 
consists  of  activities  that  combine  interrelat- 
ing cultural  topics  with  language  skill  practice. 
Frequent  opportunities  to  converse  with  native 
speakers  during  meals  and  on  excursions.  Students 
receive  six  credits,  three  of  which  may  he  taken 
m  lieu  ofFR  202.  Preq:  FR  201. 
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FR  ,512  Writiiiti  in  French  1  Hi,0)  MuJ>  nl  ih. 
vocabulary,  syntax,  and  stylistics  in  short  com- 
positions and  creative  papers  in  French,  on  both 
tiction  .m>.l  non-hction  H)pics.  Preq:  FR  202  or 
consent  ot  department  chair. 

FR  316  French  for  International  Trade  1  3(3,0) 
Spoken  and  written  French  common  to  the 
French-speaking  world  ot  business  and  industry, 
emphasizing  business  practices  and  writing  and 
translating  business  letters  and  professional 
reports.  Cross-cultural  references  provide  oppor- 
tunity tor  comparative  and  contrastive  analyses 
ot  American  and  French  cultural  patterns  in  a 
business  settinf,'.  Prccf.  FR  202,  305  (or concurrent 
enrollment);  or  consent  ot  department  chair. 

FR  3 1 7  Contemporary  French  Civilization  3(3,0) 
Study  ot  significant  aspects  of  France  today;  the 
country,  its  economy,  government,  and  society. 
Taught  in  French.  Prccj:  FR  202  or  consent  ot 
department  chair. 

FR  320  Studies  in  French  Theatre  M  J,0)  Explores 
a  variety  ot  genres  (medieval  farce,  classical  comedy 
and  tragedy,  romantic  melodrama,  and  the  Nou- 
veau  Theatre)  with  emphasis  on  staging.  Class  ma- 
terials consist  of  scripts,  videotaped  performances, 
and  theoretical  readings  on  issues  pertaining  to 
spectacle  in  stKial,  political,  and  artistic  terms.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  FR 
101  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  (PO  SO  383  French-Language  News  1  ( 1 ,0) 
See  PO  SC  383. 

FR  H391  Survey  of  French  Literature  1(1,0) 
One-hour  independent  study  to  allow  honors 
students  to  pursue  supervised  research  on  a  topic 
relating  to  the  literary,  cultural,  and  artistic  move- 
ment in  France.  Coreq:  FR  300,  membership  in 
Calhoun  Honors  College. 

FR  398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
study  of  selected  topics  in  French  literature,  lan- 
guage, and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Precf:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  400  Modern  French  Literature  3(3,0)  Study 
ot  selected  works  ot  20'''-centurv  French  literature 
in  their  artistic,  cultural,  and  historical  context. 
Preq:  FR  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  409  Writing  in  French  II  3(3,0)  Intensive 
study  of  syntax  and  stylistics  through  composition 
and  translations.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 

FR  410  Francophone  Literature  3(3,0)  Study  of 
selected  works  of  francophone  literature  empha- 
siring  Africa  and  the  Caribbean  in  their  artistic, 
cultural,  historical,  and  political  contexts.  Preq: 
FR  300  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  411  Advanced  French  Conversation  and 
Composition  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  FR  305 
emphasizing  greater  fluency  and  sophistication 
in  oral  and  written  expression.  Preq:  FR  305  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FR  412  French  and  Francophone  Cinema  3(2,3) 
Examination  iif  cinematic  practice  as  a  discourse 
and  the  role  it  plays  in  the  representation  of  social 
relations,  particularly  race,  ethnicity,  class,  power, 
sex,  arid  gender  in  the  French-speaking  world. 
May  include  a  study  of  major  directors,  genres, 
and  movements.  Taught  in  French.  Films  with 
English  subtitles.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing  i>r 
consent  of  department  chair. 


FR  4 1 5  Translation  Semnur  3(3.0)  Melhod.s  and 
theory  ot  translation  and  a  comparison  ot  French 
and  English  structures.  Practical  exercises  m 
iransLiting  from  French  to  English  and  vice  versa 
in  .1  \  ariecy  of  texts.  Preq:  FR  202  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

FR  416  French  for  International  Trade  II  3(3,0) 
Study  ot  language  and  cultural  environment  ot  the 
French-speaking  markets  ot  the  world,  including 
the  linguistic  anil  cultural  idioms  which  siippt)rt 
glob.il  marketing  m  general  and  the  international 
marketing  of  textiles,  agricultural  products,  and 
tourism  in  particular.  Preq:  FR  316. 

FR  417  The  French  Corporation  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion ot  ilieorgani:.ition,  vtructure,  functioning,  and 
econiimic  role  ot  ihe  French  business  enter^irise. 
Preq:  FR  316  or  con.sent  ot  department  chair 

FR  420  French  Enlightenment,  Revolution  and 
Romanticism  3(3,0)  Cultural  and  literary  studies 
ot  the  century  and  a  half  ( 1715-1851)  in  which 
France  occupied  the  center  stage  of  world  history 
and  its  modern  institutions  came  into  being.  Em- 
phasizes the  free  intellectual  inquiry  championed 
by  philosophers  and  the  romantic  melancholy  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Revolution.  Preq:  FR  202  or 
con.sent  of  department  chair. 

FR  H438  French  Honors  Research  3(3,0)  In- 
di\idual  honors  research  conducted  under  the 
direction  ot  Language  Department  faculty.  May 
not  be  used  to  sati.sfy  requirements  for  the  major 
in  Modem  Languages-French  or  Language  and 
International  Trade  or  the  minor  in  Modern 
Languages.  Preq:  Junior  standing  and  inembership 
in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 

FR  H439  French  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0)  Indi- 
vidual honors  research  conducted  and  thesis 
completed  under  the  direction  of  Language 
Department  faculty  member.  May  not  be  used 
to  satisfy  requirements  for  the  major  in  Modern 
Languages-French  or  Language  and  International 
Trade  or  the  minor  in  Modem  Languages.  Preq: 
Junior  standing,  FR  H438,  membership  in  Cal- 
houn Honors  College. 

FR  475  Advanced  French  Seminar  3(3,0)  Con- 
centrated research  and  discussion  on  an  advanced 
topic  in  French  literature,  film,  drama,  music,  or 
philosophy.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  FR  304  or  305,  Senior  standing;  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

FR  476  Advanced  Seminar  on  French  Thought 
3(3,0)  Research  and  discussion  of  an  advanced 
topic,  text,  or  group  of  texts  with  a  particular  focus 
on  French  theory  and  philosophy  but  including 
works  of  French  literature.  Conducted  in  English. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but 
only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

FR  477  Advanced  Seminar  on  the  French  and 
Francophone  Novel  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the 
French  novel  and/or  narrative  prose  focusing  on 
a  theme,  genre,  or  period.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics 
are  covered.  Preq:  FR  304  or  305,  Senior  standing; 
or  consent  of  instructor. 
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FR  H491  Modern  French  Literature  1(1.0) 
Independent  study  to  allow  honors  students  to 
pursue  m  depth  an  author,  work,  movement,  or 
genre  related  to  contemporary  French  culture, 
art,  or  literature,  i'.iireq:  FR  400.  membership  in 
Calhoun  Honors  College. 

FR  H492  The  French  Corporation  1(1.0)  Inde 
pendent  study  to  allow  honors  students  to  pursue 
an  in-depth  study  ot  the  organ iz.it ion,  structure, 
functions,  and  economic  role  of  a  French  busi- 
ness enterprise.  Cirreq:  FR  417,  memlx-rship  in 
C;ilhoun  I  lonors  C^ollege. 

FR  498  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
study  of  a  selected  topic  in  French  literature,  lan- 
guage, orculture.  May  be  repeated  fora  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  499. 699  Selected  Topics  in  French  Literature 
3(3,0)  Selected  topics  that  have  characterized 
French  literature,  language,  and  culture.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Con.sent  of  department  chair. 

GENETICS 

Professors:  A.  G.  Abbott,  R.  H.  Hilderman.  Chair; 
G.  L.  Powell,  W.  M.  Surver;  Ass(Kiaie  Professor:  W. 
R.  Marcotte,  Jr.;  Assistant  Professors:  W.  Cao,  F  C. 
Chen,  J.  K.  Frugoli,  D.  S.  Main,  B.  D.  Mcxue,  J.  C. 
Morris,  K.  S.  Smith,  S.  A.  Sparace,  J.  P.  Tomkins 

GEN  103  Careers  in  Biochemistry  and  Genetics 

1  ( 1 ,0)  Introduction  to  biochemistry'  and  genetics 
career  paths,  professional  organizations,  ethical 
issues,  and  requirements  for  advanced  study.  Also 
gives  students  training  in  design  of  a  professional 
portfolio.  Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  Kith 
RIOCH  103  and  GEN  103.  Preq:  Freshman  or 
sophomore  standing  in  Biochemistry  or  Genetics 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  300  Fundamental  Genetics  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tory course  covering  fundamental  principles  of  ge- 
netics in  prokaryotes  and  eukaryotes.  Emphasizes 
Mendelian  genetics,  physical  and  chemical  basis 
ot  heredity,  and  population  genetics.  Preq:  BIOL 
104  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  301  Fundamental  Genetics  Laboratory 
1  (0,3)  Experimental  and  observational  approach 
addressing  the  concepts  presented  in  GEN  300. 
Inheritance  patterns  in  a  wide  variety  of  eukary- 
otic  and  prokaryotic  organisms  are  covered.  Prctj: 
GEN  300  (or  concurrent  enrollment). 

GEN  302,  H302  Molecular  and  General  Genetics 
3(3,0)  Rapidly-paced  course  covering  Mendelian 
and  molecular  genetics,  with  introductory'  cov- 
erage of  quantitative  and  population  genetics. 
Emphasizes  the  molecular  basis  of  heredity  and 
gene  expression  in  prokaryotes  and  eukaryotes 
and  modern  genetic  technology.  Preq:  BIOL  1 1 1 
or  consent  ot  the  iiistructor. 

GEN  303  Molecular  and  General  Genetics 
Laboratory  1(0,3)  Laboratory  exercises  intro- 
ducing fundamental  principles  of  inheritance  in 
prokaryotes  and  eukaroytes.  Preq:  GEN  302  or 
concurrent  enrollment. 


GEN  (BIOSC)  405,  H405,  605  Molecular  Ge- 
netics of  Eukaryotes  3(3,0)  Molecular  genetic 
analyses  of  eukaryotes  in  relation  to  mutations 
and  repair,  complex  phenotypes,  biochemical 
pathways,  short-  and  long-term  regulation  ot 
gene  expression,  and  evolution.  Preq:  GEN  302 
or  equivalent  and  one  semester  of  biochemistry, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  410,  H4 10,  610  Fundamentals  of  Genet- 
ics 1  3(3,0)  First  in  a  two-semester  sequence  in 
genetics  covering  Mendelian  genetics,  topics  in 
cytogenetics,  extranuclear  inheritance,  quantita- 
tive, evolutionary,  conservation,  and  population 
genetics.  Preq:  CP  SC  120  (or  equivalent),  EX  ST 
301,  GEN  302,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  411  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  I  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Crosses  are  carried  out  using  eukaryotic 
organisms  (C.  elegans,  Drosophila,  yeast)  with  ap- 
propriate markers  to  follow  iiiheritance.  Population 
and  evolutionary  genetics  concepts  are  also  exam- 
ined. Preq:  GEN  410  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

GEN  (BIOSC)  416,  616  Recombinant  DNA 
3(3,0)  Familiarizes  students  with  the  most  cur- 
rent facts  and  concepts  of  molecular  genetics. 
Lectures  focus  on  gene  organization,  structure, 
and  expression  in  prokaryotes  and  eukaryotes, 
highlighting  current  technologies  and  research  in 
these  areas.  Preq:  GEN  302  or  equivalent  and  one 
semester  of  biochemistry  or  consent  of  instruc  tor. 
A  developmental  biology  course  is  also  strongly 
recommended. 

GEN  (BIOSC,  MICRO)  418,  618  Biotechnology 
I:  Nucleic  Acids  Techniques  4(2,4)  Basic  train- 
ing in  the  manipulation  of  genetic  information 
using  recombinant  DNA  technology.  Includes 
techniques  in  molecular  cloning,  Southern  and 
Northern  analyses,  clone  library  construction. 
Preq:  B1OCH301  or  305,  MICRO  305  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

GEN  420,  H420,  620  Fundamentals  of  Genetics 
II  3(3,0)  Second  in  a  two-semester  sequence  in 
genetics  covering  molecular  genetics,  gene  ex- 
pression, recombinant  DNA  technology,  genom- 
ics, bioinformatics,  proteomics,  developmental, 
human,  cancer,  and  behavioral  genetics.  Preq: 
GEN  410  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  42 1  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  II  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Molecular  genetics  is  emphasized  using 
prokaryotic  organisms  (lambda  or  T4  phage,  E. 
coli,  B.  subtilis)  and  yeast.  Slime  molds  are  used 
to  model  developmental  processes.  Bioinformatic 
methods  are  integrated  into  laboratory  exercises 
by  employing  simulations  illustrating  genetic  prin- 
ciples underlying  human  behavior  and  cancer  biol- 
ogy. Preq:  GEN  420  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

GEN  440,  H440,  640  Bioinformatics  3(3,0) 
Theory  and  application  of  computational  tech- 
nology to  analysis  of  the  genome,  transcriptome, 
and  proteome.  Preq:  CP  SC  120  (or  equivalent), 
GEN  302,  410,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  450,  H450,  650  Comparative  Genetics 
3(3,0)  Outlines  the  genome  structure,  function, 
and  evolution  based  on  available  complete  ge- 
nome sequences.  Topics  include  the  evolution  of 
multigene  families,  origin  of  eukaryotic  organelles, 
molecular  phylogeny,  gene  duplication,  domaiti 
stuffling,  transposition,  and  horizontal  gene  trans- 
fer. Preq:  GEN  420,  440  or  consent  of  instructor. 


GEN  (BIOSC,  HORT)  465, 665  Plant  Molecular 
Biology  3(3,0)  See  HORT  465. 

GEN  470,  670  Human  Genetics  3(3,0)  Basic 
principles  of  inheritance;  population,  molecular 
and  biochemical  genetics;  cytogenetics;  im- 
munogenetics;  complex  traits;  cancer  genetics; 
treatment  of  genetic  disorders;  genetic  screening 
and  counseling;  and  the  Human  Genome  Project. 
Preq:  GEN  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  490  Selected  Topics  in  Genetics  1-4(0- 
4,0-9)  Comprehensive  study  of  selected  topics 
not  covered  in  other  courses.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits,  but  only  if  differ- 
ent topics  are  covered.  Preq:  junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  491,  H491  Special  Problems  in  Genetics 
1-8(0,3-24)  Orientation  in  genetic  research  (i.e. 
experimental  planning,  execution,  and  reporting). 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits.  Preq: 
GEN  4 1 0, 4 11 ,  420, 42 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  (BIOCH)  493,  H493  Senior  Seminar 
2(2,0)  See  BIOCH  493, 

GEN  (ENT)  495,  695  Insect  Biotechnology 
3(3,0)  See  ENT  495. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Associate  Professor:  J.  A.  Miller;  Assistant  Professor: 
C.  A.  Smith;  Lecturer:  L.  F.  Howard 

GEOG   101   Introduction  to  Geography  3(3,0) 

Survey  of  the  nature  of  geography  emphasizing 
the  discipline's  organizing  themes  of  earth  science, 
relations  between  people  and  their  environments, 
interrelations  between  places,  locational  analysis, 
and  area  studies. 

GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography  3(3,0) 
Systematic  and  descriptive  survey  of  the  major 
regions  of  the  world,  including  their  physical  and 
cultural  features.  Provides  a  global  context  for 
courses  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities. 

GEOG  106  Geography  of  the  Physical  Environ- 
ment 4(3,3)  Examines  the  condition  of  the 
physical  environment,  especially  the  earth's 
surface  and  the  processes  that  act  on  it.  Topics 
range  from  earth-sun  relations  to  the  evolutioii  of 
landscapes;  human  habitats  and  human  alteratiori 
of  the  environment. 

GEOG  301  Political  Geography  3(3,0)  Geo- 
graphic basis  of  states:  sovereignty,  territory, 
power  within  states,  relations  between  states.  The 
geography  of  international  affairs.  Preq:  GEOG 
101  or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  302  Economic  Geography  3(3,0)  Spatial 
analysis  of  economic  activity  emphasizing  regional 
economics  and  development.  Topics  include 
world  population;  technology  and  economic  de- 
velopment; principles  of  spatial  interaction;  and 
geography  of  agriculture,  energy  manufacturing, 
and  tertiary  activities.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or  105 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  303  Urban  Geography  3(3,0)  Historical 
and  contemporary  survey  of  the  urban  world, 
with  particular  attention  paid  to  the  relationship 
between  people  and  urban  places.  Topics  include 
the  rise  of  cities,  urban  hierarchies,  urban  land  use, 
and  the  social  geography  of  cities.  Preq:  GEOG 
101  or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 


GEOG  305  Cultural  Geography  3(3,0)  Broad 
examination  of  the  basic  cultural  variables  in 
the  human  occupation  of  the  earth  using  ecologi- 
cal, spatial,  regional,  and  historical  approaches. 
Topics  vary  but  may  include  cultural  areas  and 
distributions,  cultural  change,  cultural  landscape, 
and  cultural  ecology.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or  103  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  306  Historical  Geography  3(3,0)  Ex- 
ploration of  geographical  change  and  the  varied 
patterns  of  past  human  activities  and  people's 
relationships  with  the  physical  environment.  Case 
studies  from  around  the  world  are  used  to  em- 
phasize key  themes  in  historical  geography.  Preq: 
GEOG  101  or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  330  Geography  of  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  3(3,0)  Thematic  survey  of  a  world 
region  extending  from  Morocco  to  Afghanistan. 
Emphasizes  climate,  environment,  social  geog- 
raphy, historical  development  of  the  regional 
culture  of  Islam,  and  common  problems  facing  the 
area  today.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or  103,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

GEOG  340  Geography  of  Latin  America  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  physical,  economic,  po- 
litical, and  human/cultural  geography  of  Latin 
America.  Special  focus  is  on  regional  unity  and 
diversity  and  the  historical  interaction  of  man 
and  environment. 

GEOG  360  Geography  of  Africa  3(3,0)  Study  of 
how  tropical,  or  sub-Saharan,  Africa  functions  in 
the  modem  world.  Africa's  physical  environments, 
peoples  and  cultures,  colonial  and  post-colonial 
history,  and  ideologies  of  economic  development. 
Five  basic  themes  are  covered:  population,  natural 
resources,  environmental  quality,  political  organi- 
zation, economic  development.  Preq:  GEOG  101 
or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  401,  601  Studies  in  Geography  3(3,0) 
Intensive  study  of  the  geography  of  a  selected 
world  region,  such  as  North  America,  Europe, 
or  the  Middle  East,  or  the  geography  of  a  topic, 
such  as  the  geography  of  oil  or  the  geography  of 
underdevelopment.  May  be  repeated  once  for 
credit  with  departmental  consent.  Preq:  GEOG 
101  or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  410,  610  Geography  of  the  American 
South  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  geography  of  the 
American  South  in  its  changing  complexities 
across  almost  400  years  of  development.  Preq: 
GEOG  101  or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  420,  620  Historical  Geography  of  the 
United  States  3(3,0)  Survey  that  places  the  spa- 
tial concepts  of  geography  into  a  time  sequence 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  United  States. 
Preq:  GEOG  101  or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  (PRTM)  430,  630  World  Geography 
of  Parks  and  Equivalent  Reserves  3(3,0)  See 
PRTM  430. 

GEOG  440,  640  Geography  of  Historic  Preser- 
vation 3(3,0)  Aspects  of  historic  preservation 
emphasizing  sites  and  structures  in  their  geo- 
graphical, historical,  and  socioeconomic  contexts. 
Examples  are  drawn  from  American  architectural 
styles  and  settlement  forms.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or 
103  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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GEOG  499  Independent  Study  in  (iioKr.iphy 
3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  topics  in  KeoKr<'pl>y  under 
the  direction  ot  a  faculty  memher  chosen  hy  the 
student.  Student  and  faculty  memher  dexelop  a 
course  ot  study  designed  tor  the  indiNkiua!  sliuient 
and  approved  hy  the  department  chair  prior  to 
registration. 

GEOLOGY 

Professors:  A.  W.  Eirerman.  Dir.xlor.  R.  W.  Falla, 
Jr.,  F  J.  Mol:,  J.  R.  Wagner,  R.  D.  Warner;  As- 
sociate Professors:  J.  W.  Castle,  R.  A.  Christt)pher, 
C.  M.  Lcc,  L.  C.  Murdixh;  A.vsi.strtiit  Pro/c'.s.s()r.s.  E. 
R.  Carraway,  M.  A.  S.hi.uiim.m;  Lcvtmvrs  W.  CJ. 
Dean,  L.  B.  Krause 

GEOL  100  Current  Topics  in  GeoloKy  1(1,0) 

Lectures  and  demonstnitions  cineriiiH  topics  ot 
current  interest  in  the  different  fields  of  Kcoloyy. 
Recent  research  developments  and  career  t)ppor- 
tunities  in  the  jjeosciences  are  emphasized. 

GEOL  101.  HlOl  Physical  Geology  3(3,0) 
Stud\  of  miner.ils  and  rocks  which  compose 
earth's  crust,  their  i)rigins  and  transformations. 
Emphasizes  geological  processes,  both  internal 
and  external,  by  which  changes  are  produced  on 
or  in  the  earth. 

GEOL  102,  H102  Earth  History  4(3,3)  Survey 
of  the  earth's  geologic  history  emphasizing  how 
the  continents  and  ocean  basins  have  evolved 
through  geologic  time.  Evolution  of  life  from  the 
beginning  ot  the  fossil  record  through  the  pres- 
ent; identification  of  fossil  plants  and  animals 
and  inteqiretation  of  earth's  past  through  study 
of  geologic  maps.  Field  trips  illustrate  principles. 
Preq.GEOL  101,  10  ^ 

GEOL  103,  HI 03  Physical  Geology  Laboratory 
1(0,2)  Lahorati>ry  to  accompany  GEOL  101.  Pro- 
vides instruction  in  the  identification  of  miner.ils 
and  rocks  and  in  the  interpretation  of  geologic 
processes  through  study  of  topographic  maps.  Field 
trips  provide  direct  oKser\atii>n  of  processes  and 
results.  Coretj.  GEOL  101. 

GEOL  112  Earth  Resources  3(3,0)  Survey  of 
earth's  mineral,  energy,  water,  and  land  resources 
and  en\ironmental  and  societal  impacts  asstxiated 
with  the  use  of  these  resources.  Preq:  GEOL  101. 

GEOL  114  Earth  Resources  Laboratory  1(0,2) 
Laboratory  to  accompany  GEOL  112.  Provides 
instruction  in  the  identification  of  ore  and  gem 
minerals  and  of  other  earth  materials  of  economic 
importance.  Land  and  water  resources  are  ex- 
plored through  the  use  of  topographic  maps,  aerial 
photographs,  reiTH)tely  sensed  images,  and  field 
trips.  Preq:  GEOL  103.  Coivcj.  GEOL  112. 

GEOL  206  Mineralogy  and  Introductory  Petrol- 
ogy 4(3,3)  Crystal  symmetry  and  introduction  to 
x-ray  crystallography,  composition  and  stability  of 
minerals,  survey  of  common  rock-forming  miner- 
als, petroK)gical  classification  of  rocks  and  intro- 
duction to  rock  associations.  Laboratory  focuses 
on  identification  of  rt)ck-forming  minerals  and 
important  ore  minerals  based  on  their  physical 
properties,  and  hand  specimen  petrology.  Preq: 
GEOL  101,  103,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


t;tOL  210  Geology  of  the  National  Parks  5(  ),0) 
Survey  of  selected  national  parks  and  monuments 
emphasizing  the  dynamic  geological  processes 
which  have  shaped  the  landscapes  of  these  areas. 
Special  attention  is  focused  on  parks  exhibiting 
recent  geiilogicil  activity  related  to  volcanoes, 
earilu|uakes,  and  glaciers.  Slides  and  films  are  use'd 
to  highlight  specific  geological  fe.itures. 

GEOL  21 1  Geoanalysis  I  4(3,3)  Students  develop 
■1  working  knowledge  ot  statistical  inelhiKls  used  to 
tormuLite and  soke  problems  in  the e.irth .sciences. 
Emphasis  is  on  sampling  methods  and  experimen- 
tal design  tor  geoK)gic  settings  and  on  formulat  ing 
and  evaluating  hypotheses  using  statistical  infer- 
ence of  data  sets.  Preq:  MTHSC  108. 

GEOL  212  Geoanalysis  II  4(3,3)  Students 
develop  a  working  knowledge  of  deterministic 
methods  used  to  formulate  and  soUe  problems 
in  the  earth  sciences.  Emphasis  is  on  developing 
conceptual  models  from  geologic  field  observa- 
tions, formulating  idealized  problems,  and  analyz- 
ing and  interpreting  solutions.  Special  focus  is  on 
using  computer  softw  are  to  support  analyses.  Prctj: 
CjEC^L  211,  MTHSC  108. 

GEOL  216  Petrography  2(1,3)  Techniques  of 
mineral  identification  using  polarizing  micro- 
scope. Emphasizes  study  of  minerals  in  thin 
section.  Micro.scopic  recognition  of  minerals  in 
igneous,  sedimentary,  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
Lecture  explores  mineral  optics  theory,  optical 
properties  of  minerals,  and  their  appearance  in 
various  rock  types.  Preq:  CjEOL  206. 

GEOL  (ASTR)  220  Planetary  Science  3(3.0) 
Survey  of  the  formation  and  evolution  of  planetary 
bodies.  Emphasizes  the  origin  of  planetary  material 
and  comparative  study  of  the  primary  processes  op- 
erative on  planetary  surfaces.  Major  features  of  the 
planets  and  moons  in  our  solar  system,  as  revealed 
by  recent  .space  missions,  arc  described. 

GEOL  291  Introduction  to  Research  1  1(1,0) 
Required  group  learning  and  research  experience 
tor  Geology  majors  (open  to  others  with  consent 
ot  instructor).  Introduction  to  problem  solving 
through  case  studies  and  interdisciplinary  team 
approaches.  Focus  is  on,  but  not  limited  to,  re- 
search approaches  in  geology.  Social  and  ethical 
contexts,  communication  skills,  and  professional 
development  are  incorporated. 

GEOL  292  Introduction  to  Research  U  1(1.0) 
Required  group  learning  and  research  experience 
tor  Geology  majors  (open  to  others  with  consent 
of  instructor).  Introduction  to  problem  solving 
through  case  studies  and  interdisciplinary  team 
approaches.  Focus  is  on,  but  not  limited  to,  re- 
search approaches  in  geology.  Social  and  ethical 
contexts,  communication  skills,  and  professional 
development  are  incorporated.  Preq:  GEOL  291 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  300,  H300 Environmental  Geolog>'  3(3.0) 
Discussion-oriented  introductory  study  of  the 
relationships  ot  man  to  his  physical  surroundiiigs 
and  problems  resulting  from  upsetting  the  estab- 
lished equilibria  of  geologic  systems;  man's  role 
as  a  geologic  agent,  environmental  coiiservation 
and  management.  Preq:  GEOL  101  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 


(.hOL  K12,  in02  Struilur.il  (.eulogy  4(  1.  i) 
Uiverse  geological  structures  ol  the  earth,  their 
description,  origin,  and  field  recognition.  Practical 
problems  in  inierpreting  geologic  structures  arc 
utilized,  m  addition  to  theoretical  coasiderations 
of  the  meth.inics  and  causes  ot  tectonism.  Preq: 
CiLt)L  102  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

CiEOL  3 1  3  Sedimentology  and  Stratigraphy  4(  3,3) 
Topics  include  origin,  composition,  and  texture 
oi  sediments  and  sedimentary  rtx:ks;  sedimenta- 
tion priKesses,  deposilional  envinmments,  facies 
relationships,  and  diagenesis;  introduction  to 
stratigraphic  methods  and  geochronology.  Labora- 
tory involves  description  and  classification  of  hand 
specimens  and  thin  sectiorii  and  analytical  meth- 
ods. Preq:  GEOL  206  or  consent  of  irustructor. 

GEOL  314  Sedimentary  Petrology  3(2,3)  Ori- 
gin, composition,  and  texture  ol  sediments  and 
sedimentary  rt)cks,  including  both  silicicla^tic  and 
chemical  varieties.  Interpretation  of  tectonic  set- 
tings, dcpositional  systems,  facies  relationships, 
and  diagencsi.s.  Laboratory  involves  description 
and  classification  of  hand  specimens  and  thin 
sections  and  analytical  methods.  Preq:  GEOL  206 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  316,  H3 16  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Pe- 
trology 3(2.3)  Classification,  occurrence,  and  ori- 
gin of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Discussion 
of  the  chemical  and  physical  processes  involved 
in  magmatic  crystallization  and  metamorphisin. 
Laboratory  study  of  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks  in  hand  specimen  and  thin  section.  Preq: 
GEOL  206,  216  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  318  Introduction  to  Geochemistry  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  distribution  of  elements  in  the 
core,  mantle,  and  crust  of  the  earth.  Control  of 
rock  type  on  trace  element  content  in  soils  and 
sediments.  Weathering;  soil  and  regolith  forma- 
tion; water-.sediment  interrelations;  solubility, 
mobility  and  bioa\  ailability  in  relation  to  redox, 
pH  and  complexation;  biogeochemical  cycles  of 
selected  elements.  Preq:  GEOL  101  and  CH  102 
or  consent  ot  instructor. 

GEOL  375,  H375  Bahamian  Field  Study  3(1,4) 
Relationships  among  marine  sediment  typc-s,  phys- 
ical proce.s,ses,  and  bit)logical  activity  are  observed. 
The  world's  third  largest  barrier  reef  is  examined. 
Students  stay  one  week  at  a  field  station  on  Andros 
Island  in  the  Bahamas  and  travel  by  van  and  Kiat 
to  \  arious  sites.  Additional  fees  are  required.  Preq: 
GEOL  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  391  Research  Methods  I  1(1,0)  Required 
group  learning  and  research  experience  for 
Geology  majors  (open  to  others  with  consent 
of  instructor).  Introduction  to  problem  solving 
through  case  studies  and  interdisciplinary  team 
approaches.  Focus  is  on.  but  not  limited  to. 
research  methods  in  geology.  SiKial  and  ethical 
contexts,  communication  skills,  and  professional 
development  are  incorporated.  Prcc).  GEOL  292 
or  consent  of  instructor. 
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GEOL  392  Research  Methods  11  1(1,0)  Re- 
quired group  learning  and  research  experience 
for  Geology  majors  (open  to  others  with  consent 
of  instructor).  Introduction  to  problem  solving 
through  case  studies  and  interdisciplinary  team 
approaches.  Focus  is  on,  but  not  limited  to, 
research  methods  in  geology.  Social  and  ethical 
contexts,  communication  skills,  and  professional 
development  are  incorporated.  Preq:  GEOL  391 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  403, 603  Invertebrate  Paleontology  3(2,3) 
Study  of  life  of  past  geologic  ages  as  shown  by  fos- 
silized remains  of  ancient  animals,  with  emphasis 
on  the  invertebrates.  Preq:  GEOL  101  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

GEOL  405,  605  Surftcial  Geology  4(3,3)  Study 
of  surface  features  of  the  earth  and  the  processes 
that  produce  them.  Analysis  of  landforms  includ- 
ing their  form,  nature,  origin,  development,  and 
rates  and  patterns  of  change.  Laboratory  studies 
emphasize  terrain  analysis  and  the  mechanics  of 
surficial  geological  processes.  Preq:  GEOL  102, 
300,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  408,  608  Geohydrology  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  hydrologic  cycle,  aquifer  characteristics, 
theory  of  groundwater  movement,  mechanics  of 
well  flow,  experimental  methods,  and  subsurface 
mapping.  Preq:  GEOL  101,102. 

GEOL  409  Subsurface  Methods  4(3,3)  Students 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  principles  and 
methods  used  to  acquire,  analyze,  and  interpret 
subsurface  geological  data.  Emphasizes  borehole 
measurements;  seismic  gravimetric,  magnetic, 
and  electrical  methods;  and  their  applications 
to  hydrogeology,  remediation,  and  oil  and  gas 
exploration.  Preq:  GEOL  313. 

GEOL  41 1,  H41 1  Research  Problems  1-3(0,3-9) 
Field,  laboratory,  or  library  study  of  an  approved 
topic  in  geology.  Topic  would  be  one  not  normally 
covered  in  formal  courses,  but  may  be  an  exten- 
sion of  a  course.  Taught  either  semester.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  413,  613  Stratigraphy  3(2,2)  Analysis  of 
stratified  rocks  as  the  repository  of  earth  history 
and  the  conceptual  framework  used  to  synthesize 
the  world  geologic  record  as  a  coherent  whole.  Em- 
phasizes not  only  traditional  lithostratigraphy  but 
also  modem  seismic  stratigraphy,  biostratigraphy, 
magnetostratigraphy,  and  current  stratigraphic 
issues.  Preq:  GEOL  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  415  Analysis  of  Geological  Processes 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  methods  for  analyzing 
geological  processes.  Mathematical  methods  are 
introduced  to  solve  problems  related  to  stream 
flow,  reaction  kinetics,  radioactive  decay,  heat 
flow,  diffusion,  fluid  flow  through  geologic  media 
and  related  processes.  PreqorCoreq:  MTHSC  206 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  421,  621  GIS  Applications  in  Geolog>' 
3(1,4)  Introduction  to  geographic  information 
systems  with  applications  to  current  geological 
and  hydrological  problems.  Topics  include  the 
use  of  global  positioning  systems,  spatial  analy- 
sis, and  image  analysis.  Hands-on  training  with 
geographic  information  systems  software  and 
techniques  is  covered  in  lab.  Preq:  Senior  stand- 
ing, strong  computer  skills. 


GEOL  45 1 ,  65 1  Selected  Topics  in  Hydrogeology 
1-4(1-3,0-3)  Selected  topics  in  hydrogeology 
emphasizing  new  developments  in  the  field.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only 
if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  GEOL  300  or 
408,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  475  Summer  Geology  Field  Camp  6(4,6) 
Introduction  to  field  techniques  emphasizing 
methods  applied  to  hydrogeology.  Includes  de- 
scription and  mapping  of  hydrogeologic  units 
and  structures  using  outcrop  data  and  lithologic 
and  geophysical  well  logs.  Also  covers  construc- 
tion of  potentiometric  maps  from  water  level 
data,  performance  of  pumping  tests  on  mapped 
aquifers,  and  analysis  of  data  to  determine  aqui- 
fer characteristics.  Preq:  GEOL  302  and  206,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  491  Research  Synthesis  1 4(3,3)  Required 
capstone  group  learning  and  research  experience 
for  Geology  majors  (open  to  others  with  consent  of 
instructor).  Involves  synthesis  of  applied  geology 
and  other  approaches  for  problem  solving  through 
collaborative  teams.  Course  is  the  culmination 
of  a  sequence  of  case  studies  incorporating  social 
and  ethical  contexts,  communication  skills,  and 
professional  development.  Preq:  GEOL  392  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  492  Research  Synthesis  II  4(3,3)  Required 
capstone  group  learning  and  research  experience 
for  Geology  majors  (open  to  others  with  consent  of 
instructor).  Involves  synthesis  of  applied  geology 
and  other  approaches  for  problem  solving  through 
collaborative  teams.  Course  is  the  culmination 
of  a  .sequence  of  case  studies  incorporating  social 
and  ethical  contexts,  communication  skills,  and 
professional  development.  Preq:  GEOL  491  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GERMAN 

Professors:  J.  M.  Melton,  H.  M.  Riley,  M.  M.  Sinka; 
Assistant  Professors:  G.  J.  Love,  J.  Schmidt;  Lecturer: 
L.J.Ferrell 

GER  101  Elementary  German  4(3,1)  Course  for 
beginners  in  which,  through  conversation,  com- 
position, and  dictation,  the  fundamentals  of  the 
language  are  taught  and  a  foundation  is  provided 
for  further  study  and  the  eventual  ability  to  read 
and  speak  the  language.  Three  hours  a  week  of 
classroom  instruction  and  one  hour  a  week  in  the 
language  laboratory. 

GER  102  Elementary  German  4(3,1)  Continua- 
tion of  GER  101;  three  hours  a  week  of  classroom 
instruction  and  one  hour  a  week  in  the  language 
laboratory. 

GER  104  Basic  German  4(3,1)  Intensive  one- 
semester  program  combining  GER  101  and  102 
for  students  who  have  previously  studied  German. 
Includes  fundamentals  of  grammar  and  vocabulary 
as  a  foundation  for  written  and  oral  proficiency. 

GER  151  German  for  Graduate  Students  3(3,0) 
Intensive  program  only  for  graduate  students  pre- 
paring for  the  reading  examination  in  German.  A 
minimum  grade  of  B  on  a  final  examination  will 
satisfy  graduate  school  foreign  language  require- 
ment. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Graduate  standing. 


GER  201,  H201   Intermediate  German  3(3,1) 

Brief  review  of  GER  101  and  102,  with  conversa- 
tion, composition,  and  dictation,  and  the  reading 
of  more  serious  German  prose  in  short  stories  and 
plays.  Includes  literary  and  cultural  perspectives. 
Preq:  GER  102. 

GER  202,  H202  Intermediate  German  3(3,1) 
Emphasizes  reading  nontechnical  German  prose 
more  rapidly.  Writing,  speaking,  and  listening 
skills  continue  to  be  developed.  Includes  liter- 
ary and  cultural  perspectives.  Preq:  GER  201  or 
consent  of  instructor 

GER  299  Foreign  Language  Drama  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Participation  in  foreign  language  drama 
productions.  No  formal  class  meetings,  but  an  av- 
erage of  three  hours  per  week  in  a  foreign  language 
drama  workshop  for  production.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor  directing  the  play. 

GER  305  German  Conversation  and  Composition 
3(3,0)  Training  in  spoken  and  written  German 
emphasizing  vocabulary  acquistion,  oral  and 
written  communication  strategies,  appropriate 
linguistic  formulations  for  specific  cultural  con- 
texts, and  stylistics.  Preq:  GER  202  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

GER  306  The  German  Short  Story  3(3,0)  Exam- 
ines the  Austrian,  German,  and  Swiss  short  story 
as  a  distinct  literary  genre  that  flourished  particu- 
larly after  1945.  Provides  ample  conversation  and 
composition  practice,  as  well  as  an  introduction 
to  principles  of  literary  prose  analysis.  Preq:  GER 
202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GER  310  Summer  Immersion  Program  6(6,0) 
Conducted  entirely  in  German  for  eight  hours 
daily.  Program  consists  of  activities  that  combine 
interrelating  cultural  topics  with  language  skill 
practice.  Frequent  opportunities  to  converse  with 
native  speakers  during  meals  and  on  excursions. 
Students  receive  six  credits,  three  of  which  may  be 
taken  in  lieu  of  GER  202.  Preq:  GER  201. 

GER  316  German  for  International  Trade  I 
3(3,0)  Spoken  and  written  German  common  to 
the  German-speaking  world  of  business  and  in- 
dustry emphasizing  business  practices  and  writing 
and  translating  business  letters  and  professional 
reports.  Cross-cultural  references  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  comparative  and  contrastive  analysis 
of  American  and  German  cultural  patterns  in  ' 
a  business  setting.  Preq:  GER  202  and  305  (or 
concurrent  enrollment);  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment chair. 

GER  340  German  Culture  3(3,0)  Examines  the 
cultures  of  German-speaking  nations  from  their 
origins  to  the  present.  Emphasizes  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  both  before  and  after  the 
German  unification  of  1990.  Preq:  GER  202  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GER  360  German  Literature  to  1832  3(3,0) 
Examines  selected  topics  in  German  literature 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  1832.  Readings  may  in- 
clude works  by  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  the 
Romantics.  Preq:  GER  305  or  306  (or  concurrent 
enrollment)  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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GER361  German  Literature  from  IHM  to  Mod- 
ernism 3(3,0)  Examines  drama,  ptietry,  and  pro.se 
from  the  Biedermeier  period  through  naturalism 
and  realism  to  the  advent  of  Modernism.  I'rcq: 
GER  305  or  506  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GER  369  Special  Topics  in  German  Literature 
3(3,0)  Study  of  a  significant  aspect  of  German 
literature.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  hut  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Prc'cj.  GER  505  or  506  or  consent  of  instructor 

GER  398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
study  of  selected  topics  in  German  literature,  lan- 
guage, and  culture.  May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Prcq:  Consent  of  department  chair 

GER  405  Advanced  Contemporary  German  Lan- 
guage 3(3,0)  .Advanced  study  of  spoken  and  writ- 
ten contemporary  German  based  on  modem  auto- 
biographical texts,  eyewitness  accounts  of  recent 
historical  events,  and  media  coverage  of  current 
events.  Employs  Internet,  print  and  audio  texts,  TV' 
programs,  and  photii  series.  Preq:  One  300-level 
German  course  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GER  416  German  for  International  Trade  II  3(3,0) 
Study  of  language  and  cultural  environineiil  of  the 
Gentian-speak  ing  markets  of  the  world,  including 
linguistic  and  cultural  idioms  which  support  global 
marketing  in  general  and  the  international  market- 
ing of  textiles,  agricultural  products,  and  tourism 
in  particular.  Preq:  GER  316. 

GER  417  Topics  in  German  for  International 
Trade  3(3,0)  Examination  and  analysis  of  se- 
lected topics  related  to  the  business  culture  and 
economy  of  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  the 
European  Union,  or  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association.  Topics  may  include  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  eastern  Germany's  economy,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  European  Union,  or  current  events 
of  economic  importance.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics 
are  covered.  Preq:  One  300-level  German  cour.se 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

GER  450  Advanced  Studies  in  German  Drama 
3(3,0)  Extensive  study  of  a  major  theme  or  aspect 
of  German  drama.  May  include  recorded  live 
performances,  stage  design,  theatre  architecture, 
and  the  music  and  art  of  the  theatre.  Preq:  GER 
305  or  306  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GER  455  German  Film  3(2,3)  Overview  of  Ger- 
man cinema  including  the  expressionist  classics 
of  the  Weimar  Republic,  entertainment  and 
documentary  movies  of  the  Nazi  era,  classics  of 
the  postwar  New  Gentian  Wave  (West  Germany), 
distinctive  East  German  films,  and  vanguard 
contemporary  films.  Preq:  GER  305  or  306  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GER  460  Modernism  in  German  Literature 
3(3,0)  Study  of  major  works  of  German  literature 
and  culture  in  the  modernist  era  (1888-1933). 
May  include  drama,  music,  philosophy,  and  the 
plastic  arts.  Preq:  GER  305  or  306  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

GER  461  German  Literature  Since  1933  3(3,0) 
Study  of  selected  authors,  texts,  or  genres  in 
contemporary  German  literature.  Preq:  GER  305 
or  306  or  consent  of  instructor. 


t;i;K  475  Advanced  (ierman  Seminar  5(3,0) 
C-oncentrated  research  and  discussion  on 
advanced  topics,  works,  or  texts  in  German 
literature,  film,  art,  drama,  music,  or  philosophy, 
t'onducted  in  German.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  ti>pics 
are  covered.  Preq:  One  400-level  German  course 
or  coiisent  of  instructor. 

GER  476  Advanced  Seminar  in  German  Thought 
3(3,0)  C'oncentrated  research  and  discussion  on 
.klvanccxl  topics,  works  or  texts  in  Gemian  liteniture, 
him,  art,  drama,  music  or  philo.sophy.  Ginducted 
in  English.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
creilits,  but  only  it  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq: 
Senior  standing  or  consent  of  in.stmcton 

GER  498,  698  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0) 
Supervised  study  of  .selected  topics  in  German 
literature,  language,  or  culture.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
ilepartment  chair. 

GRAPHIC  COMMUNICATIONS 

Projessnrs:  S.  T  Ingr.iin,  (  Ihan:  J.  M.  Leininger;  .Asso- 
ciate' Professor:  J.  B.  Simmons;  A.s.Si.siant  Professors:  E. 
M.  Weisenmiller,  N.  L.  Woolbright;  Lecturers:  K.  T. 
Cox,  C.  D.  Jones,  N.  W.  Leininger,  R.  N.  Marsoun, 
L.  H.  O'Hara,  K.  K.  Osborne,  R  G.  Rose,  J.  K.  Sperry, 
M.  H.  Wayne;  Visiting  Professors:  J.  R  Crouch,  F.  T. 
Simon,  W  E.  West;  Adjunct  Professor:  S.  Edlein; 
.Adjunct  Associate  Professor:  L.  W  Evans;  Visiting 
Lt'Ctwrcr:  S.  Edlein;  Adjunct  Lecturer:  C.  Porcher 

G  C  101  Orientation  to  Graphic  Communications 
1(1,0)  Introduction  to  the  curriculum  and  the 
industry  including  its  processes,  products,  and 
careers.  Emphasizes  the  attributes  which  are  most 
desirable  for  successful  entry  and  advancement  up 
a  variety  of  career  ladders. 

G  C  103  Graphic  Communications  I  for  Packaging 
Science  4(2,6)  Emphasizes  the  interrelationships 
of  packaging  and  graphics  arts.  Topics  include 
theory  and  practice  in  packaging  requirements 
relative  to  basic  graphic  arts  concepts,  principles, 
and  practices;  layout;  design;  electronic  copy 
preparation;  the  printing  processes  of  offset  lithog- 
raphy; screen  printing;  gravure;  and  flexographx. 
liicludes  digital  and  specialty  printing  processes, 
environmental,  health,  and  safety  concerns. 

G  C  104,  HI 04  Graphic  Communications  I 
4(2,6)  Emphasizes  basic  graphic  arts  industrial 
concepts,  principles,  and  practices,  with  labora- 
tory applications  in  photography,  layout  and 
design,  conventional  and  electronic  copy  prepa- 
ration, reproduction  photography,  offset  lithog- 
raphy, screen  printing,  and  finishing  operations. 
Flexography,  gravure,  letterpress,  and  specialty 
printing  processes  are  also  covered,  ak)ng  with 
environmental,  health,  and  safety  concerns. 

G  C  207,  H207  Graphic  Communications  II 
3(1,6)  Continuation  of  G  C  104.  Intermediate 
course  tor  graphic  communications  and  gr.iphic 
arts  specialists  which  broadens  skills  and  technical 
knowledge  in  areas  of  layout,  copy  preparation, 
reproduction  photography,  film  assembly,  screen 
printing,  lithographic  presswork,  and  finishing. 
Preq:  G  C  101,  104,  typewriter/computer  key- 
boarding  skills  of  20  net  words  per  minute. 


(;  C  2  1  5,  H2  1  5  Photographic  and  Digii.il  Im.ig- 
ing  Techniques  3(1,6)  Emphasizes  application 
of  black  and  white  and  color  imaging  by  pho- 
tographic and  digital  technologies.  Laboratory 
experiences  assure  confidence  in  the  use  of  pho- 
tographic and  digital  techniques  for  creating  and 
enhancing  original  images  for  graphic  reproduc- 
tion and  distribution. 

G  C  245  Graphic  Communications  Mechanical 
Systems  3(2,3)  Concepts  in  mech.inical  systems 
and  their  controls  as  related  to  equipment  and 
facilities  in  graphic  communications  industrial 
manufacturing.  Preq:  G  C  207  and  THRD  180, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

C;  C  3 10,  Hi  10  Applied  Principles  of  Electronic 
Workflow  4(2,6)  Promotes  the  refining  of  skills 
learned  in  G  C  104  and  207,  with  an  m-depth  study 
and  application  of  computenzed  prepress  systems 
and  methodologies.  Serves  as  a  transition  course  to 
the  advanced  graphic  cla.sses  teaching  offset  lithog- 
raphy, flexography,  screen  printing,  and  gravure. 
Prt'cj.  G  C  207,  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  350  Graphic  Communications  Internship 
I  1(0,3)  Full-time  supervised  employment  in 
an  industrial  in-plant  setting  for  expansion  of 
experience  with  materials  and  processes,  pro- 
duction people,  and  organizations.  Restricted 
to  Graphic  Communications  majors.  Preq:  G  C 
104  or  equivalent,  consent  of  instructor.  Coreq: 
CO-OP  101. 

G  C  405,  H405, 605  Package  and  Specialty  Print- 
ing 2(2,0)  Problems  and  processes  for  printing 
and  converting  in  package,  label,  and  specialty 
printing  industries.  Flexographic  preparation, 
printing,  die  making,  diecutting,  transfer  printing, 
screen  container  printing,  pad  printing,  and  bar 
code  production  are  covered.  New  developments 
and  trends  are  discussed.  Preq:  G  C  245,  310,  350; 
concurrent  enrollment  in  G  C  406;  or  consent 


instructor. 


G  C  406,  H406, 606  Package  and  Specialty  Print- 
ing Laboratory  2(0,6)  Laboratory  in  techniques 
for  printing  and  converting  in  package,  label, 
and  specialty  pnntiiig  industries.  Experiences  in 
tlexographic  prepress;  printing;  die  design,  die 
making  and  diecutting  for  label,  folding  cartons 
and  corrugated;  and  glass,  plastic,  and  metal 
container  printing.  Preq:  G  C  245,  310,  350; 
concurrent  enrollment  in  G  C  405;  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

G  C  407,  607  Advanced  Flexographic  Methods 
4(2,6)  In-depth  study  of  the  methods  used  in 
tlexographic  printing  and  converting  of  porous 
and  nonporous  substrates.  Theory  and  laboratory 
applications  include  setting  standards  for  process 
color,  preparation  ot  plate  systems,  ink  mixing  and 
color  matching,  testing  ot  films  and  toils,  analysis 
of  recent  developments,  and  prediction  of  future 
markets.  Preq:  G  C  406  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  440,  H440, 640  Commercial  Printing  5(2,9) 
.Advances  skills  learned  in  previous  gr.iphic  com- 
munications courses  and  applies  the  knowledge 
to  large  format  presses.  Students  work  from  the 
design  conception  stage  through  all  aspects  of 
preparation,  prixluction,  and  finishing.  Emphasizes 
understanding  and  incorporating  emerging  tech- 
ni>logies  into  the  production  workflow.  Preq:  G  C 
310  and  350  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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G  C  444,  H444,  644  Current  Developmunts 
and  Trends  in  Graphic  Communications  4(2,6) 

Advanced  course  for  Graphic  Communications 
majors.  Emphasizes  the  theory  and  technical 
developments  that  affect  process  and  equipment 
selection.  Topics  include  color  theory  and  appli- 
cation, electronic  color  scanning,  electronic  pre- 
press and  communications,  gravure  color  c]uality 
control  and  analysis,  heq:  G  C  405,  406,  440. 

G  C  445,  645  Advanced  Screen  Printing  Methods 
3(2,3)  In-depth  study  of  the  systems  and  materials 
used  with  the  screen  printing  process.  Emphasizes 
techniques  ot  control  and  procedures  for  estahlish- 
ing  screen  printing  methods  and  standards.  Preq: 
G  C  207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  446,  646  Ink  and  Substrates  3(2,3)  Covers 
components,  manufacturing,  process  use  as  well  as 
end  use  of  ink  and  suhstrates  used  in  lithography, 
flexography,  gravure,  and  screen  printing.  Exam- 
ines the  interrelationship  between  inks,  substrates, 
and  the  printing  process.  Through  controlled 
testing  and  examination,  optimum  conditions  for 
improved  printability  are  determined.  Preq:  G  C^ 
405;  406  or  440;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  448,  H448,  648  Planning  and  Controlling 
Printing  Functions  3(2,3)  Study  of  systems  for 
setting  printing  production  standards,  estimating, 
scheduling,  job  planning,  and  the  selection  of  new 
hardware  and  technologies.  Preq:  G  C  350,  405, 
406,  440,  450  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  450  Graphic  Communications  Internship 
II  1(0,3)  Continuation  of  G  C  350.  Preq:  G  C 
350, 405;  406  or  440;  consent  of  instructor.  Coreq: 
CO-OP  102. 

G  C  45 1 ,  H45 1  Special  Projects  in  Graphic  Com- 
munications 1-6(0,3-18)  Advanced  projects 
covering  theory  and/or  practices  going  beyond 
the  scope  of  regular  coursework.  Written  project 
approval  is  required  before  registering.  May  be 
repeated  with  advisor's  approval.  Preq:  Junior 
standing,  completion  of  three  graphic  communi- 
cations courses,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  455  Advanced  Graphic  Communications 
Internship  1(0,3)  Full-time  employment  in  an 
industry  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  printing. 
Work  site  and  job  must  be  approved  in  advance. 
Preq;  GC  350. 

G  C  480  Senior  Seminar  in  Graphic  Communica- 
tions 2(2,0)  Study  of  current  trends  and  issues  in 
the  graphic  communications  industry.  Class  cen- 
ters around  group  discussions  dealing  with  relevant 
topics  facing  the  graphic  communications  manager 
today.  Students  draw  upon  academic  experiences, 
internship  experiences,  and  library  research  to  fa- 
cilitate discussion.  Must  be  taken  during  student's 
last  semester  on  campus.  Preq:  G  C  450. 

G  C  490,  690  Graphic  Communications  Selected 
Topics  1-3  (1-3,0)  Subjects  not  covered  in  other 
graphic  communications  courses;  organized  ac- 
cordiiig  to  industry  trends  and  student  needs. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  1 8  credits,  but 
only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor. 


GREAT  WORKS 

G  W  (ENGL)  301,  H  501  Great  Books  of  the 
Western  World  3(3,0)  Introduces  Great  Works 
minor.  Includes  readings  about  the  Great  Books 
concept,  as  well  as  various  great  books  from  the 
humanities,  arts,  and  natural  and  social  sciences. 
Preq:  Sophomore  literature  (ENGL  207  or  208 
strongly  rect)inmended). 

G  W  402,  H402  Great  Works  of  Science  3(3,0) 
Understanding  of  science  in  terms  of  its  history 
and  its  approach  to  problem-solving  through  study 
of  selected  great  works.  Emphasizes  developing 
students'  abilities  to  reflect  on  the  problems  and 
methodologies  encountered  in  the  scientific 
method. 

G  W  403,  H403  Special  Topics  in  Continental 
Literature  3(3,0)  Important  primary  texts  writ- 
ten in  modern  European  languages  are  taught  in 
English.  Content  varies  according  to  instructor. 
Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 


HEALTH 

Professor:  D.  B.  Jackson;  Associate  Professors:  G. 
E.  Costello,  Chair;  C.  J.  Dye,  K.  A.  Kemper,  J.  K. 
Kingree,  R.  M.  Mayo,  W.  W  Shcrnll,  H.  D.  Spitler, 
Research  Associate;  M.  Thompson,  Research  Associ- 
ate; Assistant  Professors:  C.  B.  Okafor,  E.  E.  Seiber; 
Lecturers:  C.  S.  Chambers,  K.  M.,  Meyer,  R.  S. 
Welsh;  Adjunct  Lecturer:  D.  Charles 

HLTH  201  History  and  Philo.sophy  of  Public 
Health  and  Medicine  2(2,0)  Explores  the  evolu- 
tion of  public  health  and  medicine,  the  social  and 
technological  factors  and  historical  turning  points 
in  their  development,  the  philosophies  and  major 
issues  of  public  health  and  medicine  including 
beliefs  about  the  nature  and  causes  of  health  and 
illness,  and  the  protection  and  management  of 
community  health. 

HLTH  202  Introduction  to  Public  Health  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  the  forces  that  have  influenced 
current  health  delivery  systems,  health  practices, 
and  trends.  General  systems  theory  is  introduced. 
Health  majors  and  minors  will  be  given  enroll- 
ment priority. 

HLTH  203  Overview  of  Health  Care  Systems 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  health  care  delivery 
system  including  public  health  and  health  care 
components.  Examines  and  discusses  individual 
and  public  expectations  of  need  and  demand  for 
health  care  and  delivery  of  public  health  and 
health  care  services. 

HLTH  240  Determinants  of  Health  Behavior 
3(3,0)  Analysis  of  health  behaviors  based  on 
psychological,  social,  cultural,  and  environmen- 
tal factors.  Introduces  health  behavior  theories. 
Corecj:  Health  Science  major. 

HLTH  250  Health  and  Fitness  3(3,0)  Study  of 
interrelationship  between  health  and  fitness. 
Emphasizes  the  cardiovascular  system  and  benefits 
of  exercise. 

HLTH  298  Human  Health  and  Disease  3(3,0) 
Study  of  good  health  practices  emphasizing  life- 
styles and  measures  of  health.  Health  majors  and 
minors  will  be  given  enrollment  priority. 


HLTH  303  Public  Health  Communication  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  use  of  health  and  commu- 
nication theory  and  social  marketing  strategies 
to  create  effective,  evidence-based,  culturally 
appropriate  health  communication  messages  and 
campaigns.  Preq:  HLTH  240,  298. 

HLTH  305  Body  Response  to  Health  Behaviors 
3(3,0)  Positive  benefits  and  the  negative  impact 
of  certain  behaviors  at  cellular,  organ,  and  body- 
system  levels  are  examined.  The  pathways  of 
selected  injury  and  disease  are  explored.  Expected 
physiological  changes  are  applied  in  identifying 
strategies  for  promoting  health  in  the  presence 
(or  absence)  of  disease.  Health  majors  and  minors 
will  be  given  enrollment  priority.  Ccneq:  BIOSC 
223  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  310  Women's  Health  Issues  3(3,0)  Explo- 
ration of  specific  health  needs  of  women,  with  em- 
phasis on  understanding  and  preventing  problems 
of  women's  health.  Health  majors  and  minors  will 
be  given  enrollment  priority.  Preq:  Two-semester 
sequence  in  science  or  coasent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  315  Social  Epidemiology  3(3,0)  Explora- 
tion of  the  current  problems  and  issues  associated 
with  the  health  of  population  groups.  The  inter- 
relationships of  biological,  sociocultural,  behav- 
ioral, environmental,  political,  and  economic  risk 
factors  and  the  health  and  illness  patterns  of  those 
in  population  groups  are  examined.  Preq:  HLTH 
298,  380  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  320  Health  Maintenance  for  Men  3(3,0) 
Exploration  of  specific  health  inaintenance  needs 
of  men,  with  emphasis  on  understanding  and  pre- 
venting problems  of  men's  health.  Health  majors 
and  minors  will  be  given  enrollment  priority.  Preq: 
Two-semester  sequence  in  science  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

HLTH  340  Health  Promotion  Program  Plan- 
ning 3(3,0)  Students  develop  skills  to  conduct 
community  health  needs  assessments  and  to 
plan  and  evaluate  theoretically  grounded  health 
promotion  intervention  programs  for  diverse 
populations.  Best  practices  for  specific  health 
behavior  change  interventions  are  identified. 
Preq:  HLTH  240,  298. 

HLTH  350  Medical  Terminology  and  Com- 
munication 3(3,0)  Skills  in  building,  analyzing, 
defining,  pronouncing,  and  spelling  medical  terms 
related  to  the  human  body  are  developed  and 
applied  through  electronic  communication.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  (AP  EC,  C  R  D)  361  Introduction  to 
Health  Care  Economics  3(3,0)  See  C  R  D  361. 

HLTH  380  Epidemiology'  3(3,0)  Introduction  to 
epidemiological  principles  and  methods  used  in 
the  study  of  the  origin,  distribution,  and  control 
of  disease.  Health  majors  and  minors  will  be  given 
enrollment  priority.  Coreq:  Approved  statistics 
course. 

HLTH  H395  Honors  Research  Seminar  3(3,0) 
Students  review  basic  steps  in  the  development  of 
an  honors  research  proposal  and  develop  a  dr.ift 
of  the  proposal  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty 
mentor.  Students  are  also  required  to  attend  r. 
search  presentations  of  senior  departmental  li  m 
ors  students.  Preq:  HLTH  380,  Junior  standu;-, 
statistics  course,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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HLTH  3y«  Health  AppraiNul  Skills  1(0,5)  Lu 
lizcs  lahoratDry  experiences  to  measure  health 
risk,  interpret  laboratory  health  data,  anJ  ciesif^n 
persi>nal  health  programs.  Restricted  to  Health 
Science  majors.  Preq:  HLTH  298. 

HLTH  400,  600  Selected  Topics  in  Health  1- 
3(1-3,0)  Topics  selected  to  meet  special  and 
individualized  interest  of  students  in  health.  May 
he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  Wn  only 
it  diiterent  tiipics  are  covered.  Prcq:  Junior  >iani.l- 
infj,  consent  ot  instructor. 

HLTH  401.  601  Health  Consumerism  3(3,0)  Ex- 
ploration of  consumer  decisions  regarding  health 
products  and  services  emphasizing  strategies  for 
decision  makmg.  Health  majors  and  minors  will 
he  given  enrollment  priority.  Preq:  Two-semester 
sequence  in  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  402  Principles  of  Health  Fitness  3(3,0) 
Students  apply  current  theories  concerning 
physiological  effects  of  exercise  to  select  new 
populations;  understand  the  relationship  between 
exercise  and  various  chronic  diseases;  and  design, 
execute,  and  evaluate  exercise  programs  in  terms 
of  safety  and  effectiveness.  Preq:  HLTH  398,  CPR 
certification.  Coreq:  BIOSC  223. 

HLTH  410,  610  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
3(3,0)  Focuses  on  key  issues  concerning  the 
health  status  and  needs  of  mothers  and  children. 
Topics  include  primary  health  care,  measure- 
ment and  indicators  of  health  status,  health  of 
minorities,  role  of  families,  and  major  program- 
matic interventions  towards  the  health  needs  of 
these  two  groups. 

HLTH  411,  611  Health  Needs  of  High  Risk 
Children  3(3,0)  Analysis  and  evaluation  of 
health  needs  of  high-risk  families  and  special 
needs  children  from  the  prenatal  period  to  age 
six.  Emphasizes  health  maintenance  and  early 
intervention  strategies.  Preq:  HLTH  410. 

HLTH  4 1 5 ,  6 1 5  Public  Health  Issues  in  Obesity 
and  Eating  Disorders  3(3,0)  In-depth  review  of 
prevalence,  risk  factors,  consequences,  and  treat- 
ments of  obesity  and  other  eating  disorders.  Fo- 
cuses on  the  public  health  importance  of  cultural 
norms,  prevention,  and  early  intervention  related 
to  obesity  and  eating  disorders.  Preq:  Junior  stand- 
ing in  Health  Science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  4 1 9  Health  Science  Internship  Preparation 
Seminar  I  ( 1 ,0)  Preparation  for  internship  experi- 
ence. Includes  topics  such  as  resume  development, 
interviewing  skills,  internship  agency  selection, 
and  responsibilities  of  student,  department,  and 
agency.  Prcq:  Junior  standing  in  Health  Science. 

HLTH  420,  620  Health  Science  Internship 
1-6(0,3-18)  Under  supervision  in  an  approved 
agency,  students  have  an  opportunity  for  on-the- 
job  experiences.  Students  are  placed  in  an  agency 
and  develop  personal/professional  goals  and  objec- 
tives appropriate  to  the  setting,  population,  and 
health  issues.  Students  create  a  comprehensive 
exit  portfolio  in  a  digital  format.  May  be  repeated 
fiir  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  HLTH  419, 
minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0,  Junior  standing 
in  Health  Science,  consent  of  instructor. 


HLTH  4iO,  6J0  Hcallh  Promotion  ot  the  Aged 
3(3,0)  Focuses  on  analysis  and  evaluation  ot 
health  issues  and  health  problems  of  the  aged. 
Emphasizes  concepts  ot  positive  health  behaviors, 
lie.ilih  majors  and  minors  will  be  given  enroll- 
ment priority.  Preq:  Developmental  psychologv, 
two-semester  seiiuence  in  science,  or  conseni  ot 
instructor. 

HLTH  431  Public  and  Environmental  Health 
3(3,0)  Principles  ot  environmeni.il  he.illh  em- 
phasizing understanding  various  health  concerns 
created  by  the  interactions  of  people  with  their 
environment.  Students  evaluate  the  impact  of 
environmental  factors  on  public  health  policy 
decisions.  Meets  specific  area  ot  necil  in  em  iron- 
mental  health  i.ssues. 

HLTH  440  Managing  Health  Service  Organiza- 
tions 3(3,0)  Provides  the  conceptual  and  theoret- 
ical foundation  of  management  and  organizational 
theory  of  health  service  organizatitjns.  Focuses  on 
the  role  of  health  services  managers  and  how  they 
niiKlity  and  maintain  organizations. 

HLTH  450,  650  Applied  Health  Strategies 
3(3,0)  Students  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate 
strategies  to  promote  health  through  individual 
behavior  changes.  Both  healthful  and  unhealth- 
ful  behaviors  are  included.  Examples  include 
smoking  cessation,  weight  management,  and 
stress  management.  Preq:  HLTH  480,  Health 
Science  major. 

HLTH  460  Health  Information  Systems  3(3,0) 
Focuses  on  the  application  of  information  systems 
to  patient  care  and  management  support  systems. 
Provides  a  general  understanding  of  how  the 
information  needs  of  health  professionals  and 
health  service  organizations  can  be  met  through 
the  proper  acquisition,  storage,  analysis,  retrieval, 
and  presentation  of  data. 

HLTH  470  International  Health  3(3,0)  Deepens 
students'  knowledge  of  global  health  and  how 
public  health  work  is  conducted  internationally. 
Introduction  to  assessment  of  international  health 
needs  and  di.ML;mnL;,  implementing,  managing, 
and  evalu.iiini:  publu  health  programs  in  inter- 
national settings.  Prcq:  HLTH  298. 

HLTH  475  Principles  of  Health  Care  Operations 
Management  and  Research  3(3,0)  Prin  ules  a 
foundation  in  concepts,  structure,  and  anilvsis 
that  enables  an  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  production/operations  management  within 
health  care  organizations  and  systems.  Includes 
training  in  operations  research  methods  and 
objectives.  Preq:  HLTH  490. 

HLTH  478  Health  Policy  Ethics  and  Law  3(  3,0) 
Critical  examination  of  the  legal  and  ethical  di- 
mensions of  public  health  policy  formation  and 
change  and  how  legal,  ethical,  and  policy  consid- 
erations influence  health  services  administration 
and  delivery.  Health  majors  and  minors  will  be 
given  enrollment  priority.  Preq:  HLTH  202,  240, 
298,  380  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

HLTH  479  Financial  Management  and  Budgeting 
for  Health  Service  Organizations  3(3,0)  Over- 
view of  basic  principles  of  budgeting  and  financial 
management  and  analysis  for  health  .services  orga- 
nizations. Techniques  tor  financial  management 
are  provided  with  an  emphasis  on  health  services 
environments.  Preq:  HLTH  440. 


HLIll  4hO  Coiniiiunitv  Health  i'ruiiiulion 
3(  3,0)  hocuses  on  the  participatory  approach  in 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  community 
health  programs.  Emphasizes  professional  ethics, 
needs  assessment,  coalition  building,  proposal 
writing,  and  implementaton  of  special  events 
in  the  community.  Preq:  HLTH  303.  340.  380, 
1  lealth  Science  major. 

HLTH  490  Research  and  Evaluation  Strategies 
for  Public  Health  3(3,0)  Discussion  of  research 
in  he.illii.  Foe  use-son  analysis  ot  reported  research. 
Ethical,  moral,  and  legal  issues  are  discavsed.  Preq: 
EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  203,  or  301. 

HLTH  H495  Honors  Thesis  Seminar  3(3,0) 
.Senior  honors  thesis  seminar  in  public  health  sci- 
ences. Independent  research  is  conducted  under 
the  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  faculty  mentor 
for  students  enrolled  in  departmental  honors 
program  in  support  of  an  honors  thesis/service 
learning  research  project.  Preq:  HLTH  H395, 
Senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  H496  Honors  Research  Colloquium 
1  ( 1 ,0)  Students  enrolled  in  departmental  honors 
present  independent  research  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member  in  a  public 
research  forum  to  other  honors  students  and 
public  health  professionals  and/or  submit  a  paper 
or  presentation  based  on  this  research  for  publica- 
tion. Preq:  HLTH  H495,  Senior  standing. 

HLTH  498,  698  Improving  Population  Health 
3(3,0)  Critical  examination  of  current  and 
emerging  issues  in  improving  public  health  prac- 
tice and  population  health.  Covers  examples  in 
empirical  and  applied  research,  revealing  future 
trends  in  population  health.  Health  Science 
majors  and  minors  will  be  given  enrollment 
priority.  Preq:  HLTH  240.  298,  380,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

HLTH  499  Independent  Study  l-3(  1-3,0)  Study 
of  selected  problems  in  health  under  the  direction 
of  faculty  member  chosen  by  the  student.  Student 
and  faculty  member  develop  a  course  ot  study 
designed  for  the  individual  student  and  approved 
by  the  department  chair  prit)r  to  registration.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Pretj: 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

Professor:  J.  Burden 

H  P  410,  610  History  and  Theory  of  Historic 
Preservation  3(3,0)  Survey  history  ot  preserva- 
tion that  explores  a  variety  of  theoretical  issues 
that  impact  the  discipline.  Provides  a  basis  for 
critical  evaluation  of  historic  preservation.  Preq: 
Three  semesters  of  Art  and  Architectural  History 
or  equivalent  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

H  P  411,  611  Research  and  Documentation  in 
Historic  Preservation  3(3,0)  Introduction  ti> 
documenting  and  recording  historic  buildings  and 
landscapes.  Charleston  and  its  en\irons  provide 
case  study  projects  for  archival  research,  field  inves- 
tigation, and  preparation  of  final  documentation. 
Preq:  Three  semesters  of  Art  and  Architectural 
History  or  equivalent  or  consent  o(  instmctor. 
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H  P  41 2,  612  Materials  and  Methods  of  Historic 
Construction  3(3,0)  Survey  of  traditional  ma- 
terials and  methods  of  ct)nstriiction  in  America 
from  the  18'''  through  the  early  20'''  century. 
Scientific  examination  of  historic  construction 
provides  case  studies.  Preq:  Three  semesters  of 
Art  and  Architectural  History  or  equivalent  ^)r 
consent  of  instructor. 

HISTORY 

Professors:  S.  L.  Barczewski,  E.  D.  Carney,  H.  R. 
Grant,  T.  J.  Kuehn,  Chair;  S.  G.  Marks,  D.  M. 
McKale,  E.  E.  Moise,  R.  L.  Saunders,  Jr;  Associ- 
ate Professors:  R  C.  Anderson,  J.  M.  Burns,  C. 
A.  Gruhb,  R  E.  Mack;  Assistarxt  Professors:  J.  R. 
Andrew,  Jr.,  J.  L.  Grisinger,  M.  N.  Tiiylor-Shockley; 
Adjunct  Lecturer:  M.  S.  Silvestri;  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor:  D.  L.  Morton,  Jr. 

HIST  100  Higher  Education  and  Clemson  1(  1 ,0) 

Introduction  to  higher  education,  its  background 
and  development  in  the  western  world,  emphasiz- 
ing land-grant  institutions  and  Clemson  Univer- 
sity in  particular. 

HIST  101,  HlOl  History  of  the  United  States 
3(3,0)  Political,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  American  people  from  the  period  of 
discovery  to  the  end  of  Reconstruction. 

HIST  102,  HI 02  History  of  the  United  States 
3(3,0)  Political,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  American  pet)ple  from  the  end  of 
Reconstruction  to  the  present. 

HIST  122,  HI 22  History,  Technology,  and  So- 
ciety 3(3,0)  Topics  in  the  history  of  technology 
with  emphasis  on  how  technology  affects  society 
and  how  society  shapes  technology.  Emphasis  is 
on  19'*'  and  20'''  century  America,  but  some  ma- 
terial from  other  periods  of  Western  Civilization 
and  other  world  regions  may  be  discussed. 

HIST  124,  HI 24  Environmental  History  Survey 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  environmental  history, 
in  the  United  States  and  globally,  with  emphasis 
on  changing  attitudes  toward  the  environment 
and  the  interaction  between  science  and  public 
policy. 

HIST  172,  HI 72  Western  Civilization  3(3,0) 
Political,  economic,  and  social  movements  of 
Western  civilization  from  ancient  times  to  the 
l?'""  century. 

HIST  173,  HI 73  Western  Civilization  3(3,0) 
Political,  econoiTuc,  and  social  mo\'cments  of 
Western  civilization  from  the  17'''  century  to 
the  present. 

HIST  193  Modern  World  History  3(3,0)  Po- 
litical, economic,  social,  and  cultural  history  of 
the  iTiodem  world  from  the  19"''  century  to  the 
present. 

HIST  198  Current  History  1(1,0)  E.xamination 
of  major  events  and  problem  areas  in  the  news 
emphasizing  their  historical  context  and  pos- 
sible long-range  significance.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Does  not  count 
toward  the  requirements  of  the  major  or  minor 
in  History. 


HIST  200  Fort  Hill  Internship  1(0,1)  Provides 
practical  experience  in  public  history  museum  work 
and  historical  preservation.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  three  credits.  Does  not  count  toward 
the  major  or  minor  in  History.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

HIST  201  Prelaw  Internship  3  Faculty-supervised 
internship  in  a  law  firm  or  t)ther  legal  setting. 
Introduces  students  who  are  interested  in  law 
school  to  the  workings  of  the  legal  system.  Offered 
summer  session  only.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  History  major  or  minor  and  HIST  328  or  329 
(with  consent  of  internship  coordinator). 

HIST  202  Internship  1-3(0,3-9)  Exposes  His- 
tory majors  to  hands-on  experience  in  research, 
analysis,  and  public  presentation  of  historical 
scholarship.  May  include  working  with  faculty  on 
research  projects  or  museums,  historical  organiza- 
tions, or  sites.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  three  credits.  To  be  taken  Pa.ss/Fail  only.  Preq: 
Sophomore  standing. 

HIST  299  Seminar:  The  Historian's  Craft 
4(3,2)  Writing  and  .speaking  intensive  course 
to  introduce  History  majors  to  study  of  what 
history  is  and  what  a  historian  does,  including 
historiography,  research  techniques,  ethics  of  the 
historical  profession,  and  forms  of  presentation. 
Preq:  History  major. 

HIST  300  History  of  Colonial  America  3(3,0) 
Developinent  of  American  institutions  and 
customs  in  the  period  before  1776.  Considerable 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  imperial  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  and  upon 
the  movement  towards  and  the  philo.sophy  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

HIST  301  American  Revolution  and  the  New 
Nation  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  various  historical 
explanations  leading  to  an  understanding  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  establishment  of  the 
Nation  under  the  Constitution,  and  the  first 
decade  of  the  new  nation.  Special  emphasis  is 
on  developing  an  understanding  of  individual 
motivation  and  ideological  development  present 
during  the  last  four  decades  of  the  18'''  century. 

HIST  302  Age  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Cal- 
houn 3(3,0)  Formation  and  growing  pains  of 
the  new  nation  through  the  Federal  and  Middle 
periods  of  its  history  emphasizing  economic  and 
political  development,  the  westward  movement, 
and  the  conflicting  forces  of  nationalism  and 
sectionalism. 

HIST  303  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  political,  military,  and  social  aspects 
of  the  sectional  conflict  and  of  the  era  of  Recon- 
struction. Some  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  histori- 
cal controversies  which  the  period  has  inspired. 

HIST  304  Industrialism  and  the  Progressive  Era 
3(3,0)  Study  of  American  society  in  the  period 
between  the  1880s  and  1930s.  Emphasizes  the 
effects  of  industrialization  and  urbanization  on 
the  American  people. 


HIST  305  The  United  States  in  the  Jazz  Age, 
Depression,  and  War:  1918-1945  3(3,0)  Start- 
ing at  Armistice  Day,  1918,  course  analyzes  the 
dawn  of  the  ages  of  mass  consumption  and  mass 
communication,  the  Crash  of  1929,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal,  the  gathering  war 
clouds  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  Great  Crusade 
of  World  War  II.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

HIST  306  The  United  States  in  the  Postwar 
World:  1945-1975  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the 
American  experience  from  the  end  of  World  War 
II  through  the  period  of  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
wars,  the  Cold  War,  the  Civil  Rights  movement, 
the  counter-cultLire  of  the  1960s,  a.ssassinations, 
and  Watergate. 

HIST  308  The  United  States  in  the  Age  of 
Reagan  and  Clinton:  1975-Present  3(3,0) 
The  United  States  and  the  world  in  the  recent 
era  of  economic  and  political  upheaval,  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  the  rise  of  the  global  economy 
and  terrorism,  social  and  cultural  change,  and 
deepening  political  and  social  divisions.  Preq: 
Sophomore  standing. 

HIST  311  African  Americans  to  1877  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  African-American  experience  in 
the  United  States  from  the  African  past  through 
slavery  to  1877. 

HIST  312  African  American  History  from  1877 
to  the  Present  3(3,0)  Study  of  African  American 
experience  in  the  United  States  from  1877  to 
the  present. 

HIST  3 1 3,  H3 1 3  History  of  South  Carolina  3 (3,0) 
Political,  economic,  and  social  development  of 
South  Carolina  from  1670  to  the  present. 

HIST  314  History  of  the  South  to  1865  3(3,0) 
Origins  and  development  of  political,  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  institutions  of  the  South 
from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  role  of  the  South  in  the  nation's 
development. 

HIST  316  American  Social  History  3(3,0)  Study 
of  American  society,  including  the  relationship 
among  classes,  ethnic  groups,  regions,  and  sexes, 
from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  present. 

HIST  318  History  of  American  Women  3(3,0) 
Survey  course  of  the  history  of  American  women 
emphasizing  the  changing  role  of  women  in 
American  culture  and  society. 

HIST  319  Women  and  Law  in  United  States  His- 
tory 3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  legal  status  of  women 
throughout  United  States  history.  Emphasizes 
the  relationship  between  legal  rules  and  social 
conditions  and  the  way  in  which  law  defined  the 
status  of  women  over  time  and  helped  change 
their  status  and  rights. 

HIST  321  History  of  Science  3(3,0)  Survey  of 
the  development  of  science  in  the  Western  world, 
emphasizing  the  period  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  present. 

HIST  322  History  of  Technology  3(3,0)  History 
of  the  major  developments  in  Western  technol- 
ogy and  their  relationships  to  the  societies  and 
cultures  in  which  they  flourished. 
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C,\iiirM->  III  InsiriKiion 


HIST  M\  History  of  AnuTic.n  Rxlinolon> 
MKO)  lliMoiA  >.t  .UAcK.p.iKnis  m  icchnoloi-v 
aiul  iIkm  u.Ic  m  Aukik.ui  lite  will.  p,.rt.cul,.r 
empli;iMsoii  llic  Amcncin  liiJiistniil  Revolution 
aiui  the  10'^'  ccinury. 

HIST  324  History  of  the  South,  1865  to  the 
Present  3(3,0)  l\'vclopnient  of  political,  soci;il, 
and  cultural  institutions  of  the  South  from  the  cnJ 
of  the  C"i\il  War  to  rhe  present  ami  the  South's 
relationship  to  the  rest  ot  the  nation. 

HIST  325  American  Economic  Development 
3(3,0)  Economic  JcxcK-puKnt  ot  the  United 
States  from  Colonial  to  rccciil  times,  emphasi:- 
in^  rhe  itistitutional  de\elopinenl  ol  ai:riciilture, 
hanking,  business  and  lahor,  aiul  yo\ernmeiit 
reguLitions  and  policy. 

HIST  326  History  of  American  Transportation 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  principal  forms  of  transpor- 
tation in  the  United  Stares  from  colonial  times  to 
the  present,  includintj  water,  road,  canal,  railroad, 
internal  ctimhustion,  and  air.  Emphasizes  techno- 
logical developments  and  economic,  geographic, 
and  .social  impact  of  specific  transport  forms. 

HIST  327  American  Business  History  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  rhe  history  of  American  business  using 
a  case-study  approach.  Focuses  is  on  the  effects 
that  policies  and  institutions  have  on  individual 
businesses. 

HIST  328  United  States  Legal  History  to  1890 
3(3,0)  Survey  of  American  legal  system  in  its 
hisrt)rical  perspective  from  Colonial  times  to 
1890.  Emphasizes  the  relationship  between  law 
and  society,  the  way  in  which  rhe  practice  of  law 
changed  American  society,  and  rhe  way  in  which 
.social  development  affected  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  law. 

HIST  329  United  States  Legal  History  Since  1890 
3(3,0)  Examination  ot  the  social,  cultural,  intel- 
lectual, economic,  and  political  forces  that  have 
helped  .shape  the  law  in  the  U.S.  since  1890. 

HIST  330  History  of  Modern  China  3(3,0) 
Crowth  and  development  of  Chinese  civilization 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Emphasis  is  on 
20'''  century  China,  particularly  since  the  rise  to 
power  of  the  Communist  regime. 

HIST  333  History  of  Modern  Japan  3(3,0) 
Origin  and  development  of  Japanese  civilization 
with  particular  emphasis  on  modern  Japan  from 
mid- 19'''  century  to  the  present. 

HIST  334  Premodern  East  Asia  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  hi.stories  of  China  and  Japan,  from  antiq- 
uity to  approximately  1850.  Political,  religious, 
artistic,  and  other  aspects  of  premodern  society  are 
examined  and  compared  in  order  to  gain  signifi- 
cant insights  regarding  the  premodern  antecedents 
of  these  two  dynamic  and  important  nations. 

HIST  337  History  of  South  Africa  3(3,0)  Exam- 
ines the  important  trends  in  the  history  t)f  South 
.Africa  from  earliest  times  to  the  preseiit.  Topics 
include  iiature  of  precolonial  society,  European 
immigration,  rise  of  industrial  capitalisin,  advent 
of  Apartheid,  and  the  liberation  struggle. 


HIS  I  HH  African  History  to  KS75  3(3,0)Mud\ 
ot  suh-Saharan  Africa  from  aiitiquity  to  European 
colonial  rule,  exploring  the  development  of  Stone 
Age  cultures;  agricultural  and  pastoral  societies; 
ancient  civilizations;  political,  economic,  and 
social  systems;  gnidual  shift  ot  initiative  from  the 
interior  to  the  coast;  and  various  slave  trades. 

HIST  339  Modern  Africa,  1875  to  the  Present 
3(3,0)  Study  of  suh-Saharan  Africa  from  1875  to 
the  present,  with  rhe  focus  placed  upon  the  de- 
velopment and  decline  of  Europeaii  imperialism, 
dilemmas  of  African  independence,  and  ethnic 
struggles  in  Southern  Africa. 

HIST  340  Ancient  Americans  3(3,0)  lntrt)duc- 
tion  to  the  geography  ot  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
origin  ot  human  lite  in  the  Americas;  structure 
and  accomplishments  of  the  major  pre-Colum- 
bian .si>cieties,  with  emphasis  on  the  rise  and 
decline  ot  the  Classic  civilizations;  the  impact  of 
the  European  conquest;  and  the  tormation  ot  .i 
new  Ibcro-American  culture. 

HIST  341  Modern  Mexico  3(3,0)  Introduction  to 
the  geography  of  the  region;  origins  and  progress 
of  the  Independence  movements;  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  developments  after  1825;  and 
current  domestic  and  international  problems. 

HIST  342  South  America  Since  1800  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  geography  of  the  region;  origins 
and  progress  ot  the  Independence  movements; 
political,  economic,  and  social  developments  after 
1825;  and  current  domestic  and  international 
problems. 

HIST  351  Ancient  Near  East  3(3,0)  History  of 
the  peoples  and  civilizations  of  the  Near  East  from 
the  Sumerians  to  the  establishment  of  Roman 
power  in  this  region.  Includes  geography,  mythol- 
ogy, religious,  and  economic  currents  as  well  as  the 
methods  and  discoveries  of  archaeology. 

HIST  352  Egypt  in  the  Days  of  the  Pharaohs 
3(3,0)  Egyptian  civilization  from  its  beginning 
until  the  period  of  Roman  conquest.  Includes 
a  survey  of  political  history  hut  also  deals  with 
daily  life,  making  nuich  use  of  archaeological 
evidence. 

HIST  353  Women  in  Antiquity  3(3,0)  Focuses 
on  women  in  the  ancient  period  in  Mesopotainia, 
Israel,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  in  the  early 
Christian  Church.  Forination  of  gender  roles  and 
issues  related  to  ancient  sexuality  also  receive 
attention. 

HIST  354  The  Greek  World  3(3,0)  Study  (^f 
Greek  civilization  from  its  beginning  until  the 
time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  concentrating  on 
the  social  institutions  ot  the  Greek  city-states. 

HIST  355  The  Roman  World  3(3,0)  Considers 
the  rise  of  Rome  to  world  empire  and  the  interna- 
tional civilization  it  dominated.  Concentrates  on 
the  nature  of  the  political  change  from  Republic 
to  monarchy  with  particular  emphasis  on  city  life 
and  the  causes  of  its  decline. 

HIST  361  History  of  England  to  1688  3(3,0) 
Evolutiofi  of  English  political,  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  institutions  to  the  17'''  century. 
(Study  Abroad) 


HlSI  ki  J  History  ot  Lngland  Since  16HH  3(  3,0) 
Evolution  ot  English  political,  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  institutions  from  the  17'''  century  to 
the  present. 

HIST  365  English  Cultural  History  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  the  cultural  history  of  England,  from 
Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  present,  fiKusing  on 
the  period  after  the  English  Renaissance. 

HIST  370  Medieval  History  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the 
perioil  from  the  eclipse  ot  Rome  to  the  advent  of 
the  Ren.iissance,  emphasizing  human  migrations, 
feudalism,  rise  of  towns,  and  cultural  life. 

HIST  372  The  Renaissance  3(3,0)  Examination 
of  rhe  transitional  period  of  European  civiliza- 
tion (ca.  1300-1500)  emphasizing  institutional, 
cultural,  and  intellectual  developments. 

HIST  373  Age  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion 3(3,0)  Evolution  of  Modern  Europe  (ca. 
1  500-1660),  as  affected  by  the  Reformation,  wars 
of  religion,  and  growth  of  nation-states.  Study 
includes  intellectual  advances  and  the  beginnings 
of  European  expansion  overseas. 

HIST  374  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Reason  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  quest  for  order  and  the  consolidation 
of  the  European  state  system  between  1660  and 
1 789  with  emphasis  on  the  idea  of  absolutism,  the 
question  of  French  hegemony,  and  the  .synthesis 
of  the  18'''-century  Enlightment. 

HIST  375  Revolutionary  Europe  3(3,0)  History 
of  Europe  from  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion thn)ugh  the  Revolutions  of  1 848  emphasizing 
the  conflict  between  the  forces  of  change  and 
those  of  conservatism,  within  the  states  and  in 
Europe  in  general. 

HIST  377  Europe,  1914-1945  3(3,0)  Focuses 
on  Europe  during  two  major  wars  and  the  peace- 
time adjustments  Europeans  made,  or  failed  to 
make,  during  the  twenty-year  interim  between 
those  wars. 

HIST  378  Europe  Since  1945  3(3,0)  Focuses  on 
how  World  War  II  completed  the  destruction  of 
European  global  hegeinony,  creating  a  bipolar 
continent  with  the  west  dominated  by  the  United 
States  and  the  east  by  Soviet  Russia,  and  how 
Europe  adjusted  to  this  situation. 

HIST  380  Imperial  Germany  3(3,0)  German  his- 
tory from  the  beginning  of  the  German  Empire, 
1870-71.  through  World  War  I.  Emphasizes  the 
influence  of  militarism,  nationalism,  anti-Semi- 
tism, and  xenophobia  on  the  German  culture  and 
political  process. 

HIST  381  Germany  Since  1918  3(3,0)  German 
history  from  the  time  ot  Germany's  defeat  in 
World  War  I,  through  the  Nazi  period  and  World 
War  II.  Culminates  with  the  study  of  a  divided 
Germany. 

HIST  384  History  of  Modern  France  3(3,0) 
French  history  from  mid- 19'"'  century  to  the 
present  with  particular  emphasis  oii  France  since 
1900. 

HIST  385  History  of  Imperial  Russia  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey o(  the  formative  years  of  the  Russian  Empire 
from  the  time  of  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  to 
the  time  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  SiKial,  politi- 
cal, diplomatic,  and  intellectual  developments  are 
given  equal  treatment. 
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HIST  386  History  of  the  Soviet  Union  3(3,0) 
Soviet  history  from  the  revolution  to  the  present. 
Surveys  the  creation  and  subsequent  development 
of  the  communist  political  and  social  system,  with 
attention  given  to  culture  and  diplomacy. 

HIST  387  The  Russian  Revolution  3(3,0)  His- 
tory of  one  of  the  most  formative  series  of  events 
of  the  20'''  century.  Follows  the  crisis  of  Imperial 
Russia,  its  downfall  during  World  War  1,  and 
subsequent  revolutionary  upheaval  leading  to  the 
formation  of  the  USSR. 

HIST  390  Modern  Military  History  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  the  development  of  modern  warfare  and 
the  influence  of  technological  change  on  warfare. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  major  conflicts 
of  the  20"''  century. 

HIST  391  Post  World  War  II  World  3(3,0) 
Examines  the  world  in  the  age  of  the  Cold  War; 
the  breakdown  of  the  colonial  empires;  and  racial, 
religious,  ethnic,  national,  and  social  tensions. 
The  United  States  provides  the  central  core  to 
the  class. 

HIST  (F&RR)  392  History  of  the  Environment 
of  the  United  States  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  attitudes,  institu- 
tions, laws,  people,  and  consequences  that  have 
affected  the  environment  of  the  United  States 
from  pre-Columbian  days  until  the  present.  Em- 
phasizes the  interaction  of  human  beings  within 
and  with  the  environment. 

HIST  393  Sports  in  the  Modern  World  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  the  global  evolution  and  diffusion  of 
sports  in  the  industrial  age  emphasizing  the  link- 
age of  .sports  structure  and  performance  to  the 
larger  social  context. 

HIST  394  Non-Western  History  3(3,0)  Exam- 
ines the  important  trends  in  world  history  since 
1500 — including  capitalism,  industrialization, 
nationalism,  migration,  and  imperialism — with  a 
focus  on  non-Western  regions.  Preq:  HIST  173. 

HIST  400,  600  Studies  in  United  States  His- 
tory 3(3,0)  Topics  and  problems  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  from  the  Colonial  era  to  the 
present.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with 
departmental  consent. 

HIST  409  Kennedy  Assassination  and  Watergate 
3(3,0)  Journey  into  the  underbelly  that  examines 
the  diverse  elements  of  national  security,  divisive 
politics,  the  Cold  War  and  Cuba,  FBI,  CIA,  the 
mob,  fanaticism,  anomie,  and  threats  to  the 
stability  of  the  republic  that  seem  to  have  come 
together  in  Dallas  in  1963  and  in  Watergate.  Preq: 
Junior  standing. 

HIST  420,  620  History  and  Film  3(2,3)  Analyzes 
the  role  of  the  cinema  in  the  construction  and 
dissemination  of  history.  May  be  repeated  once 
for  credit  with  departmental  consent. 

HIST  424,  624  Topics  in  History  of  Medicine  and 
Health  3(3,0)  Selected  topics  in  the  development 
of  medicine  and  health  care  including  public  at- 
titudes towards  health  and  medicine. 


HIST  428,  628  A  Famous  American  Trial  in  His- 
tory 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  social,  cultural,  and  legal 
context  of  a  famous  American  trial.  Consideration 
is  given  to  the  actual  trial  record  (transcripts, 
briefs,  and  opinions  on  appeal)  and  to  historical 
studies  of  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  trial 
arose.  Trial  selected  varies.  Preq:  HIST  328  or  329 
or  consent  of  instructor.  May  be  repeated  once  for 
credit  with  departmental  con.sent. 

HIST  436,  636  The  Vietnam  Wars  3(3,0)  Wars 
in  Vietnam  are  seen  in  two  phases.  The  First  Indo- 
china War,  1946-54,  is  covered  briefly.  Main  body 
ot  the  course  covers  the  Second  Indochina  War, 
which  began  as  a  guerrilla  conflict  in  1959-60 
and  ended  as  a  mostly  conventional  war  in  the 
ComiTiunist  victory  of  1975. 

HIST  438,  638  Problems  in  African  Historiog- 
raphy and  Methodology  3(3,0)  Concentrates  on 
major  issues  in  the  field  of  African  history  with 
an  additional  focus  on  methodological  concerns. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with  departmen- 
tal consent. 

HIST  440,  640  Studies  in  Latin  American 
History  3(3,0)  Consideration  of  selected  and 
varied  topics  in  Latin  American  history  through 
readings,  discussions,  and  individual  or  group 
projects.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  an 
inquiry  or  problem-solving  method  of  historical 
analysis  and  to  the  cultivation  of  a  comparative 
perspective.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with 
departmental  consent. 

HIST  450,  650  Studies  in  Ancient  History 
3(3,0)  Selected  topics  m  ancient  history  ranging 
from  pre-Biblical  times  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with 
departmental  consent. 

HIST  451,  651  Alexander  the  Great  3(3,0) 
Focuses  on  the  career  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  deals  with  the  history  and  archaeology  of 
ancient  Macedonia. 

HIST  460,  H460,  660  Studies  in  British  History 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  selected  themes,  topics,  or 
periods  in  British  history  from  Anglo-Saxon  times 
to  the  present.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit 
with  departmental  consent. 

HIST  470, 670  Studies  in  Early  European  History 
3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  topics  or  themes  in  Euro- 
pean history  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  age  of  industrialization.  May  be  repeated  once 
for  credit  with  departmental  consent. 

HIST  471,  H471,  671  Studies  in  Modern  Euro- 
pean History  3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  topics  or 
problems  in  European  history  from  the  end  of  the 
Old  Regime  to  the  present.  May  be  repeated  once 
for  credit  with  departmental  consent. 

HIST  490  Senior  Seminar  3(3,0)  Seminar  in  cur- 
rent research  themes  in  history.  Students  conduct 
directed  research  on  a  particular  topic  and  learn 
research,  writing,  and  oral  presentation  tech- 
niques. Seminar  topics  vary  from  section  to  sec- 
tion and  from  semester  to  semester.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  in  History  or  consent  of  instructor. 


HIST  49 1 ,  H49 1 ,  69 1  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Science  and  Technology  3(3,0)  Selected  topics 
in  the  development  ot  science  and  technology 
emphasizing  their  social,  political,  and  economic 
effects.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with 
departmental  consent. 

HIST  492,  692  Studies  in  Diplomatic  History 
3(3,0)  Selected  topics  and  problems  in  inter- 
national conflict  and  conflict  resolution  among 
nations.  Concentration  is  usually  in  20'''  century 
history.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with 
departmental  consent. 

HIST  493,  693  Studies  in  Social  History  3(3,0) 
Studies  in  the  ways  people  have  earned  their 
livings  and  lived  their  lives,  individually  and 
as  communities,  in  the  confines  of  different 
societies.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with 
departmental  consent. 

HIST  494,  694  Studies  in  Comparative  History 
3(3,0)  Selected  topics  in  comparative  history, 
contrasting  and  comparing  similar  historic  devel- 
opments in  different  nations,  geographic  areas,  or 
civilizations.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with 
departmental  consent. 

HIST  495,  695  Studies  in  the  History  of  Ideas 
3(3,0)  Selected  topics  and  themes  in  the  devel- 
opment of  ideas  that  have  had  an  impact  on  the 
behavior  of  individuals  and  civilizations.  May 
be  repeated  once  for  credit  with  departmental 
consent. 

HIST  496,  696  Studies  in  Legal  History  3(3,0) 
Study  of  selected  problems  in  the  development  of 
law  and  the  system  of  criminal  and  civil  justice. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with  departmen- 
tal consent. 

HIST  H497  Senior  Honors  Research  3(3,0) 
Research  for  the  preparation  of  .senior  honors 
thesis.  Preq:  Senior  standing,  completion  of  a 
400-level  history  course,  approval  of  the  History 
Department.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with 
departmental  consent. 

HIST  H498  Senior  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0)  Writ- 
ing of  the  senior  honors  thesis.  May  be  repeated 
once  for  credit  with  departmental  consent.  Preq: 
H1STH497. 

HIST  499  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Study 
of  selected  problems  in  history  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  faculty  member  chosen  by  the  student. 
Student  and  faculty  member  develop  a  course 
of  study  designed  for  the  individual  student  and 
approved  by  the  department  chair  prior  to  reg- 
istration. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with 
departmental  consent. 

HORTICULTURE 

Professors:  W.  V  Baird,  D.  W  Bradshaw,  M.  T 
Haque,  L.  B.  McCarty,  T.  Whitwell,  Chair;  As- 
sociate Professors:  J.  D.  Caldwell,  H.  Liu;  Assistant 
Professors:  J.  W  Adelberg,  D.  G.  Bielenberg,  J.  E. 
Faust,  C.  E.  Wells 

HORT  101  Horticulture  3(3,0)  Environmental 
factors  and  horticultural  practices  affecting  opti- 
mum production  of  floral,  fruit,  ornamental,  and 
vegetable  crops.  Includes  a  survey  of  the  various 
areas  of  horticulture  and  their  importance  to 
society. 
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HORT  102  Experience  HortkulturL-  1(0,2)  Siu 
dents  experience  the  ;irt,  science,  husincss,  anj 
diversity  of  horticulture  through  visits  to  jjreen 
houses,  nurseries,  hotanical  gardens,  athletic  helds, 
golt  courses,  orchards,  farms,  and  research  (ieid> 
and  laKiratories.  Students  learn  aKiut  horticulture 
from  a  cross  section  of  professionals  sharing  their 
work  experiences.  Preq:  Freshman  or  sophomore 
staniling  in  Horticulture  or  Turtgrass. 

HORT  202  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  Introduc 
tion  to  developing  trends,  concepts  or  technologieN 
in  horticulture  and/or  turfgrass.  May  he  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits,  hut  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Pn\]:  ("onsent  of  instructor 

HORT  208  Landscape  Appreciation  3(3,0) 
Deepens  students'  appreciation  of  natural  and 
huilt  environments  through  a  study  of  landscape 
elements,  styles,  and  professions.  Landscapes 
ranging  in  scale  from  residential  to  regional  are 
critiqued,  and  design  priiKiplcs  .ukI  Linckiape 
ethics  are  discussed. 

HORT  212  Introduction  to  Turfgrass  Culture 
3(3,0)  Studies  of  (he  introductory  principles  as>o- 
ciated  with  the  art  and  science  of  turtgrass  culture. 
IVvclops  an  understanding  of  the  history  and  evo- 
lution of  turfgrasses  and  turfgrass  culture.  Explores 
career  potentials  in  turfgrass  management.  E.xpl.ijn-- 
the  basic  scientific  principles  and  technique^  as- 
sociated with  the  propagation  and  establlNJinKni 
of  hne  turfgrasses.  Preq:  BIOSC  205,  206. 

HORT  2 1 3  Turfgrass  Culture  Laboratory  1  (0,2 ) 
Provides  hands-on  activities  and  understanduv.^ 
of  basic  principles  and  techniques  in  turtgrass 
culture.  Students  learn  all  phases  of  turtgrass 
management  including  identification,  turfgrass 
culture,  common  turfgrass  pest  identification  and 
control.Careq;HORT2I2. 

HORT  271  Internship  1-6(0,2-12)  Preplanned, 
practical,  supervised  work  experience  to  give 
beginning  students  on-the-job  learning  op- 
portunities that  support  classroom  experience. 
Students  submit  monthly  reports  and  present  a 
departmental  internship  seminar.  Undergradu- 
ates may  accumulate  a  maximum  of  six  credits 
for  participation  in  HORT  271  and/or  47 1 .  Preq: 
C'onsent  of  instructor. 

HORT  303  Landscape  Plants  3(2,3)  Woody,  orna- 
mental plants  and  their  aesthetic  and  functional 
uses  in  landscape  developments.  Study  covers 
iiabit  of  growth,  ultimate  size,  texture  effect,  pe- 
riod ot  bloom,  color,  and  cultural  requirements. 

HORT  304  Annuals  and  Perennials  3(2,3)  An- 
nual and  perennial  flowers'  aesthetic  appeal  and 
functional  uses  and  needs.  Color,  texture,  bloom 
time,  form,  size,  and  growth  requirements  as  they 
relate  to  designing,  planting,  and  maintaining 
colorful  landscapes.  Preq:  HORT  208,  303,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  305  Plant  Propagation  3(2,3)  All  phases 
ot  plant  priipagation  from  seeds,  bulbs,  divisions, 
layers,  cuttings,  budding,  and  other  types  ot  graft- 
ing are  comprehensively  treated.  Timing,  manner, 
and  material  for  making  cuttings;  temperature  and 
media  requirements  and  propagation  structures 
for  rooting  cuttings  of  ornamental  and  fruit  rrees, 
shrubs,  and  indoor  plants  are  studied. 


HORT  306  Plant  Propagation  Techniques 
Laboratory  1(0,3)  Techniques  of  plant  propa 
gation  including  sexual  methods:  germination, 
scarilic.it ion,  and  stratification.  Asexual  methods 
including  grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  layering, 
tissue  culture  divisions,  and  separations.  Liic.il 
nurseries  are  visited.  C.i>req:  I  lORF  305. 

HORT  308  Landscape  Design  4(3,3)  Landscape 
planning  of  residential  and  public  properties  in 
order  tt>  achieve  best  use  and  most  enjoyment  tnini 
,1  given  piece  ot  ground,  tittered  tall  semester  only 
Preq:  HORT  208,  303,  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

HORT  310  Growing  Landscape  Plants  3(2.3) 
Principles,  technologies,  and  techniques  ot 
landscape  plant  production  and  growth  includ- 
ing environmental  control  and  manipulation, 
water,  nutrient  and  pest  management,  schedul- 
ing, propagation,  and  plant  problem  diagnostics. 
Emphasizes  herbaceous  ornamentals  along  with 
significant  woody  landscape  |-ilaius.  Preq:  HC^RT 
101  or  equivalent. 

HORT  400  Selected  Topics  l-6(  1-6,0)  Advanced 
study  ot  any  aspect  ot  horticulture  and/or  turfgrass 
not  addressed  in  other  courses.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  hut  only  if  differ- 
ent topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  Instructor. 

HORT  406.  606  Nursery  Technology  3(2.3) 
Principles  and  techniques  in  handling  nLirserv 
cR>ps.  Pivc,.  HORT  W3,  305. 

HORT  408  Horticulture  Discovery  and  Inquiry 
1-9(0.3-18)  Students  learn  about  horticulture 
through  research,  service  learning,  and/or  creative 
inquiry  projects.  They  explore  a  topic  of  interest 
with  faculty,  organize  a  quality  proposal,  complete 
the  project,  and  report  results  to  appropriate 
professional  audiences.  Preq:  Junior  si.inding  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

HORT  409  Seminar  1(1,0)  Recent  research 
work  on  various  phases  of  horticulture,  methods 
of  conducting  investigations,  and  preparation  of 
report  of  investigations. 

HORT  412,  612  Advanced  Turfgrass  Manage- 
ment 3(2,3)  Advanced  principles  and  practices 
associated  with  turfgrass  management  for  golf 
courses,  sports  fields,  sod  production,  and  com- 
mercial lawn  care.  Topics  include  turfgrass 
physiology,  plant  growth  and  development, 
construction,  turfgrass  nutrition,  irrigation,  drain- 
age, pesticide  use  and  fate,  and  development  of 
effective  management  systems.  Preq:  CSENV  202, 
HORT  2 1 2 ,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  420,  620  Applied  Turfgrass  Physiology 
3(3.0)  Advanced  course  in  turtgrass  science  and 
management.  Provides  the  current  status  and 
development  of  turfgrass  stress  physiology  and  re- 
search. Main  topics  include  temperature,  drought, 
traffic,  edaphic  stresses,  new  developments  in  the 
turf  industy  and  environmental  stewardship.  Preq: 
HORT  212,  213. 

HORT  (FOR)  427,  627  Urban  Tree  Care  3(3.0) 
See  FOR  427. 


HORT  (CStNV)  43  3.  633  Lmdscapc  and  Turf 
Weed  Management  3(2,2)  Weed  management 
strategies  that  include  cultural,  biological,  and 
chemical  methods  are  studied  for  landscape  and 
turfgrass  areas.  Problem-solving  skills  and  herbi- 
cide characteristics  are  emph.isired.  Preq  I  R)RT 
212  or  consent  of  instrucinr. 

HORT  455,  655  Small  Fruit  Crops  3(2.3)  In 
depth  survey  of  taxonomical,  morphological,  and 
physiological  characteristics  of  small  fruit  crops  as 
they  relate  to  the  study  of  horticultural  character- 
istics, culture,  production,  harvesting,  and  han- 
dling of  both  commercial  and  home-grown  grapi-s, 
bluebc-rries,  strawberries,  brambles,  and  kiwifruit. 
Preq:  WORT  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  456,  656  Vegetable  Crops  3(3,0)  Prin- 
ciples and  practices  employed  in  commercial 
growing  and  marketing  of  vegetable  crops  with 
emphasis  on  plant  characteristics,  cultivars, 
management  practices,  harvest,  quality  factors 
and  grading,  storage,  economic  importance,  and 
areas  of  production. 

HORT  461,  H46I,  661  Problems  in  Landscape 
Design  4(3,3)  Lindscape  planning  for  larger  resi- 
dential properties,  schcxils,  industrial  plants,  real 
estate  developments;  detailed  finished  plans;  fur- 
ther study  of  materials  used;  original  problems;  field 
study.  Preq:  HORT  308  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  (BIOSC,  GEN)  465, 665  Plant  Molecular 
Biology  3(3,0)  Study  of  fundamental  plant  pro- 
cesses at  both  the  cellular  and  molecular  levels. 
Topics  include  genome  structure  and  organiza- 
tion (both  nuclear  and  organellar);  regulation 
of  gene  expression  and  its  role  in  cellular  and 
whole-plant  processes;  transposable  genetic 
elements;  applications  for  biotechnology.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  or  con.sent  of  instructor;  BIOSC 
304  or  505;  GEN  302. 

HORT  471,  671  Advanced  Internship  1-6(0,2- 
12)  Preplanned  work  experience  under  comjse- 
tent  supervision  in  approved  agency  dealing  with 
horticultural  endeavors.  Gives  advanced  students 
on-the-job  learning  opportunities  to  apply  ac- 
quired knowledge  and  skills.  Monthly  reports  and 
final  departmental  seminar  required.  Undergradu- 
ates may  accumulate  a  maximum  of  six  credits 
for  participation  in  HORT  271  and/or  471 .  Preq: 
Junior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  472,  672  Garden  Experiences  in  Youth 
Development  2(1,3)  Exploration  of  the  role 
o(  gardening  and  related  outdoor  experiences 
in  enhancement  of  educational  development, 
self-esteem  and  pro-social  behavior  in  elemen- 
tary school  children.  Preq:  Senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

HUMANITIES 

Professor:  S.  K.  Eisiminger;  As.swiate  Professor:  A. 
Bennett 

HUM  301  Humanities  3(3,0)  IntnxJuction  to  hu- 
manistic studies  focusing  on  relationships  among 
disciplines — painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
music,  literature,  philosophy,  and  drama — be- 
ginning with  prehistory  and  continuing  to  the 
Renaissance. 
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Courses  of  Instruct 


HUM  302  Humanities  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  hu- 
manistic studies  focusing  on  relationships  among 
disciplines — painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
music,  literature,  philosophy,  and  drama — he- 
ginning  with  the  17*  century  and  continuing  to 
the  present. 

HUM  306  Creative  Genius  in  Western  Culture 
3(3,0)  Investigation  of  creativity  through  study 
of  great  innovators  in  art,  literature,  music,  and 
ideas.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

HUM  309  Studies  in  Humanities  3(3,0)  Inter- 
disciplinary approach  to  the  humanities.  Special 
subject  matter  varies  according  to  the  instructor 
and  as  approved  by  the  chair  of  the  English  De- 
partment. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

HUM  (ENGL)  456,  656  Literature  and  Arts  of 
the  Holocaust  3(3,0)  See  ENGL  456. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  A.  K.  Gramopadhye,  Chair;  D.  L.  Kim- 
bler;  Associate  Professors:  B.  R.  Cho,  W.  G.  Ferrell, 
Jr.,  J.  S.  Greenstein,  B.  J.  Melloy;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors: M.  E.  Kurz,  K.  M.  Taaffe 

1  E  201  System  Design  I  4(3,3)  Introduction  to 
the  design  of  industrial  engineering  systems.  De- 
sign methodologies  are  introduced  in  the  context 
of  a  design  process  that  includes  identifying  user 
needs;  developing  a  design  specification;  gener- 
ating, evaluating,  refining,  and  selecting  design 
concepts;  detail  design;  constructing,  testing,  and 
refining  prototypes;  and  delivering  the  product  to 
the  customer.  Preq:  CES  102,  ENGL  103. 

1  E  210  Design  and  Analysis  of  Work  Systems 
4(3,3)  Workplace  design,  ergonomics  of  work- 
place design,  performance  measurement,  and 
methods  engineering  are  discussed. 

1  E  220  Design  of  Information  Systems  in  In- 
dustrial Engineering  3(3,0)  Introduction  to 
Visual  Basic  and  object-oriented  programming 
principles,  databases,  and  software  applications 
of  human-centered  system  design. 

I E  280  Methods  of  Operational  Research  I  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  operations  research  models, 
including  linear  programming,  integer  linear  pro- 
gramming, transportation  and  assignment  prob- 
lems, and  network  flows.  Preq:  MTHSC  106. 

I E  H300  Junior  Honors  Seminar  1  ( 1 ,0)  Aquaints 
students  enrolled  in  the  Departmental  Honors 
Program  with  current  research  issues  in  the  profes- 
sion. This  assists  students  in  preparing  a  research 
proposal  for  the  senior  thesis.  Preq:  Junior  standing, 
admission  to  Departmental  Hoiiors  Program. 

I  E  360  Industrial  Applications  of  Probability 
and  Statistics  3(3,0)  Axioms  of  probability,  dis- 
crete and  continuous  distributions,  and  sampling 
distributions  applied  to  industrial  engineering  ap- 
plications. Engineering  applications  of  statistical 
estimation,  hypothesis  testing,  and  confidence 
intervals.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

I E  361  Industrial  Quality  Control  3(3,0)  Quality 
engitieering  technicjues  focusing  on  process  con- 
trol using  statistical  methods  including  control 
charts  and  acceptance  sampling.  Preq:  I  E  360. 

1  E  368  Professional  Practice  in  Industrial  Engi- 
neering 1(1,0)  Seminar  to  orient  students  to  is- 
sues of  professional  development  and  professional 
practice  of  industrial  engineering. 


I  E  381  Methods  of  Operational  Research  II 
3(3,0)  Probabilistic  modeling  of  engineering 
systems.  Topics  include  calculus-based  probability, 
decision  analysis,  Markov  processes,  cjueueing, 
and  reliability.  Preq:  1  E  280,  360. 

I  E  384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis  3(3,0) 
Basic  principles  and  techniques  of  economic 
analysis  of  engineering  projects.  Consideration 
ot  time,  value  of  money,  short-  and  long-term 
investments,  replacement  analysis,  depreciation 
methods,  cost  allocation,  and  measures  of  cost 
effectiveness.  Preq:  MTHSC  108. 

I  E  386  Production  Planning  and  Control  3(3,0) 
Fundamentals  of  forecasting  demand,  scheduling 
production,  and  controlling  the  movement  and 
storage  of  material  associated  with  production 
are  studied.  State-of-the-art  manufacturing 
techniques  are  discussed.  Preq:  1  E  280;  CP  SC 
161  or  IE  220. 

I  E  440,  640  Decision  Support  Systems  in 
Industrial  Engineering  4(3,2)  Study  of  design 
of  decision  support  systems  for  production  and 
service  systems  based  on  operations  research  mod- 
els. Includes  use  of  spreadsheets,  databases,  and 
integrated  software  development  environments 
to  implement  decision  support  systems.  Preq:  I  E 
280;  CPSC  161  or  IE  220. 

I  E  (MGT)  444  International  Perspectives  in  In- 
dustrial Management  3-6(3-6,0)  See  MGT  444. 

I  E  452,  652  Reliability  Engineering  3(3,0) 
Probabilistic  approach  to  assessmg  system  reli- 
ability. Methods  for  analyzing  serial,  parallel, 
and  complex  systems.  Reliability  life  testing  and 
its  acceleration  are  covered.  Essential  elements 
of  maintainability  are  identified  and  related  to 
system  availability.  Preq:  I  E  360. 

I  E  456,  656  Supply  Chain  Design  and  Control 
3(3,0)  Industrial  engineering  aspects  of  supply 
chains  including  design  and  control  of  material 
and  information  systems.  Preq:  I  E  386. 

I  E  460,  660  Quality  Improvement  Methods 
3(3,0)  Study  of  modern  quality  improvement 
techniques  presented  in  an  integrated,  compre- 
hensive context.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

I E  461 ,  661  Quality  Engineering  3(3,0)  Design  as- 
pects of  quality  and  the  engineer's  role  in  problems 
of  quality  in  production  systems.  Preq:  1  E  360. 

I  E  465,  665  Facilities  Planning  and  Design 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  principles  and  techniques 
of  plant  layout.  Economic  selection  of  materi- 
als handling  equipment  and  integration  of  this 
equipment  into  the  layout  plan  to  provide  effec- 
tive product  flow.  Quantitative  techniques  for 
evaluation  of  facilities  plans.  Design  project  is 
required.  Preq:  1  E  280. 

I  E  467  Systems  Design  II  3(2,3)  Provides 
students  with  the  challenge  of  integrating  and 
synthesizing  general  engineering  knowledge  into 
creatively  solving  real-world,  open-ended  prob- 
lems. This  includes  developing  the  problem  state- 
ment, objectives,  and  criteria;  data  collection; 
technical  analysis;  developing  and  integrating 
recommendations;  and  presenting  results.  Preq: 
All  required  industrial  engineering  courses  in  the 
Industrial  Engineering  curriculum. 
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I  E  482,  682  Systems  Modeling  4(4,0)  Model- 
ing of  discrete  industrial  systems  using  a  digital 
computer.  The  purpose,  theory,  and  techniques  of 
system  modeling  are  presented.  Preq:  I  E  381. 

I  E  (B  E,  EE&S)  484,  684  Municipal  Solid  Waste 
Management  3(3,0)  See  EE&.S  484. 

1  E  485,  685  Industrial  Systems  Engineering 
3(3,0)  Mi)deling  and  analysis  of  multistage  de- 
cision processes,  recursive  optimization,  process 
and  system  design,  and  control  problems.  Preq: 
IE  280,  381. 

I  E  487,  687  Industrial  Safety  3(3,0)  Recogni- 
tion and  prevention  of  hazards;  recognition  and 
control  of  hazardous  materials;  developing  and 
managing  a  safety  program;  designing  inher- 
ently safe  equipment  and  workplaces.  Preq:  Junior 
standing. 

I  E  489,  689  Industrial  Ergonomics  and  Automa- 
tion 3(2,3)  Physical  ergonomics  and  ergonomics 
in  industrial  settings,  including  work  physiology, 
the  physical  environment,  automated  systems, 
and  hybrid  work  systems.  Preq:  I  E  210  or  Senior 
standing. 

I  E  491,  H491,  691  Selected  Topics  in  Indus- 
trial Engineering  1-3(0-3,0-9)  Comprehensive 
study  of  any  timely  or  special  topic  in  industrial 
engineering  not  included  in  other  courses.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

INTEGRATED  PEST 
MANAGEMENT 

Professor:  B.  G.  Bellinger 

I  P  M  401,  601  Principles  of  Integrated  Pest 
Management  3(3,0)  Origins,  theory,  and  practice 
of  integrated  pest  management.  Relationships 
among  crop  production  and  protection  practices 
are  explored.  Economics  of  various  control  strate- 
gies are  considered.  Integrated  pest  management 
field  projects  are  studied.  Conventional  and 
integrated  pest  management  approaches  are  com- 
pared. Multidisciplinary  plant  problem  analysis  is 
introduced.  Preq:  CSENV  407,  ENT  301 ,  PL  PA 
3 10,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 

1  S  210  Selected  Topics  in  International  Studies 
3(3,0)  Topics  in  cross-cultural  awareness  and 
intercultural  communications  are  studied  in  situ 
as  part  of  a  study  abroad  program.  Addresses  the 
impact  of  culture  on  behavior  in  intercultural 
contact  in  professional  and  personal  contexts. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits, 
but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
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R.  M.  Z;K:ck;  Learner:  C.  L.  Cross 


ITAL  101  Elementary  Italian  4().l)  Introductory 
course  strosMny  yr.unni.ir,  pronunciation,  oral 
practice,  anJ  rckliny  skilU.  .Attention  is  ^jiven 
to  praclic.il  e\er\\l,iv  li\inK  .is  well  .is  cultural 
conskler.itions. 

ITAL  102  Elementary  Italian  4(3,1)  Continu- 
ation otlTAL  101.  Preq:  ITAL  101  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 

ITAL  201,  H201  Intermediate  Italian  3(3,1) 
Intermediate  course  to  huild  on  the  foundation  of 
previous  lanfjuage  courses,  with  practice  in  listen- 
ing, speakinj;,  reading,  and  writing.  Introduction 
to  cultural  perspectives  through  readings  of  liter- 
ary prose  selections.  Preq:  ITAL  102. 

ITAL  202,  H202  Intermediate  Italian  3(3,1) 
Increasingly  difficult  readings  in  Italiaii  literature, 
supplemented  with  classroom  discussions  and 
ci)mpositii)ns.  Preq:  ITAL  201. 

ITAL  301  Introduction  to  Italian  Literature 
3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  texts  of  Italian  literature 
in  their  artistic,  cultural,  and  social  context.  May 
include  theme  and  genre  studies.  Preq:  ITAL  202 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

ITAL  302  Modem  Italian  Literature  3(3,0)  Study 
ot  selected  works  from  major  1 9'''  and  20'"'  century 
Italian  authors,  including  Man:oni,  Verga,  Svevo, 
Moravia,  Ginzburg.  Preq:  ITAL  202  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

ITAL  305  Intermediate  Italian  Conversation  and 
Composition  3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  written  and 
spoken  language  with  emphasis  on  vocabulary, 
pronunciation,  and  comprehension.  Preq:  IT.AL 
202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

ITAL  307  Italian  Civilization  and  Culture  3(3,0) 
Study  ot  the  significant  aspects  of  Italian  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  through  analysis  of  literary  texts, 
paintings,  films,  and  magazine  articles.  Preq.  ITAL 
202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

ITAL  398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
study  ot  selected  topics  in  Italian  literature,  lan- 
guage, and  culture.  May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum 
ot  six  credits.  Preq:  C'onsent  of  department  chair. 

ITAL  400  Image  of  an  Italian  City  3(3,0)  Study 
of  historical,  social,  and  architectural  images  of 
Italian  cities  through  analysis  of  literary  texts  and 
films.  Preq:  ITAL  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ITAL  498  Selected  Topics  3(3,0)  Study  of  selected 
topics  in  Italian  literature,  language,  and  culture. 
Taught  in  Italian.  May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum 
ot  six  credits,  hut  only  if  different  topics  are  cov- 
ered. Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPANESE 

Asiociate  Professors:  T.  Kishimoto,  E.  L.  Williams; 
Lecturers:  M.  Shimura,  I.  Tokunaga 

JAPN  101  Elementary  Japanese  4(3,1)  Course 
for  beginners.  Fundamentals  are  taught,  and  a 
foundation  is  provided  for  further  study  and  the 
eventual  ability  to  read  and  speak  the  language. 
The  Japanese  writing  system  is  introduced.  Stu- 
dents learn  how  to  recognize  and  write  the  two 
alphabets  Hiragana  and  Katakana.  Three  hours 
a  week  of  classroom  instruction  and  one  hour  a 
week  in  the  language  laboratory. 


JAPN  102  Elementary  Japanese  4(3,1)  (  .n 
tinuation  of  JAPN  101.  Students  study  Kanji 
characters.  Pr«/:  JAPN  101. 

JAPN  201  Intermediate  Japanese  3(3,1)  Brief 
re\Rwot  J.APN  101  .ind  102,  with  conversation, 
composition,  and  beginning  of  more  serious  read- 
ing of  Japanese  in  short  stories.  Students  study 
Kanji  characters.  Preq:  JAPN  102. 

JAPN  202  Intermediate  Japanese  3(3,1)  Brief 
re\iew  of  J.APN  201 ,  with  conversation,  composi- 
tion,  and  dictation  based  on  more  difficult  Japa- 
nese reading  selections.  Includes  a  continuation 
of  Kanji  characters.  Preq:  JAPN  201 . 

JAPN  303  Intensive  Conversation  and  Compo- 
sition in  Japan  3(3,0)  Study  of  J.ipanese  with 
native  instructors  at  a  university  in  Japan.  All 
coursework  conducted  in  Japanese.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  JAPN 
202  or  consent  iif  instructor. 

JAPN  305  Japanese  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion 3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  spoken  language  with 
emphasis  on  vocabulary,  Kanji,  pronunciation, 
and  comprehension;  learning  practical  language 
skills  and  intercultural  communication  through 
various  topics.  Precj:  JAPN  202  or  consent  o( 
department  chair. 

JAPN  306  Japanese  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion 3(3,0)  Continuation  of  JAPN  305.  More 
practice  in  the  spoken  language  emphasizing 
vocabulary,  Kanji,  pronunciation,  and  compre- 
hension. Learning  practical  language  skills  and 
intercultural  communication  through  various 
topics.  Preq:  JAPN  305  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment chair. 

JAPN  307  Japanese  Civilization  I  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  significant  aspects  of  the  culture  of  Japan. 
Preq:  JAPN  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  308  Japanese  Civilization  II  3(3,0)  Study 
of  significant  aspects  of  the  culture  of  Japan.  Preq: 
J.APN  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  316  Japanese  for  International  Trade  I 
3(3,0)  Spoken  and  written  Japanese  common  to 
the  Japanese-speaking  world  of  business  and  in- 
dustry emphasizing  business  practices  and  writing 
and  translating  business  letters  and  professional 
reports.  Cross-cultural  references  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  comparative  and  contrastive  analysis 
of  American  and  Japanese  cultural  patterns  in  a 
business  setting.  Preq:  JAPN  306  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

JAPN  398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
study  of  selected  topics  in  Japanese  literature,  lan- 
guage, and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  401  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  Japanese  literature  from 
712  A.D.  to  the  present.  Cultivates  an  apprecia- 
tion for  Japanese  literature  and  culture.  All  read- 
ings and  discussions  are  in  English.  May  not  be  used 
to  satisfy  general  foreign  language  requirements. 

JAPN  403  Internship  in  Japan  3(3,0)  Minimum 
of  one  month  of  full-time  work  experience  in 
Japan.  All  work  activities  with  host  companies 
are  conducted  in  Japanese.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Pretj;  JAPN  202  or 
consent  of  instructor. 
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JAI'N  404  Cultural  Studies  m  Japan  3(3.0) 
Study  1)1  Japanese  cultural  topics  on  site  in  Japan 
through  lectures,  field  trips,  small  student  group 
reconnaissince  excursions,  and  reporting  sessions. 
All  activities  are  conducted  in  Japanese.  May  be 
repe.ited  (or  a  maximum  ot  six  ^.redll^.  Preq:  JAPN 
202  or  consent  ot  instructor 

JAPN  406  Introduction  to  Japanese  Literature 
3(3,0)  Students  read  contemporary' Japanese  nar- 
rative fiction,  poetry,  and  drama  in  their  histori- 
cal and  social  context.  Preq:  3(X3-level  Japanese 
course  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  411  Studies  in  the  Japanese  Language  I 
3(3,0)  Advanced  training  in  the  spoken  and  writ- 
ten language  with  emphasis  on  formal  expressions. 
Preq:  JAPN  306  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  412  Studies  in  the  Japanese  Language  II 
3(3,0)  ln-(.lepfh  study  of  Kanji  characters.  Preq: 
JAPN  411  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  416  Japanese  for  International  Trade  II 
3(3,0)  Study  of  language  and  cultural  environ- 
ment of  the  Japanese-speaking  market,  including 
the  linguistic  and  cultural  idioms  which  support 
global  marketing  in  general  and  the  international 
marketing  of  textiles,  agricultural  products,  and 
tourism  in  particular.  Precj:  JAPN  316  or  consent 
ot  ilepariment  chair. 

JAPN  (ANTH)  417  Japanese  Culture  and  Soci- 
ety 3(3,0)  Focuses  tin  basic  themes  in  Japanese 
culture  found  in  social  interaction  and  ritual 
behavior.  Japanese  social  organization,  including 
marriage  and  family  patterns,  neighborhood  and 
community  organization,  and  gender  roles  receive 
extensive  attention.  All  readings  and  discussions 
are  in  English.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  general 
foreign  language  requirements. 

JAPN  490  Classical  Japanese  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion and  <inalvsis  nt  premodern  Japanese  texts. 
Special  emphasis  is  on  the  grammar  and  syntax 
ot  the  classical  language,  its  divergence  from  and 
influence  upon  the  modem  idiom.  All  coursework 
is  conducted  in  Japanese.  Preq:  JAPN  306  or 
ct)nsent  ot  instructor. 

JAPN  491  Senior  Seminar  in  Japanese  Literature 
3(3,0)  Close  readings  of  various  works  of  premod- 
ern and  modem  Japanese  literature.  Includes  study 
of  important  authors  and  their  representative 
works  in  prose  and  poetry.  Familiarizes  students 
with  the  cultural  and  linguistic  nuances  of  litera- 
ture in  the  original  language.  AH  readings  and 
activities  are  in  Japanese.  Preq:  JAPN  306. 

JAPN  499  Selected  Topics  in  Japanese  Culture 
3(3,0)  Topic-generated  examination  of  funda- 
mental cultural  themes  in  premodern  and  modem 
Japan,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  such  topics  as 
Japanese  drama,  ptietry,  prose,  religious  traditions, 
cinema,  and  folklore/mythology.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Readings  and  discussions  are  in 
English.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  general  foreign 
language  requirements. 


Courses  ot  Instruct! 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Professors:  F.  F  Chamberlain,  D.  L.  Collins,  D.  J. 
Naden leek.  Chair;  Associate  Professor:  S.  Burmil.U. 
Yilmaz;  Assistarxt  Professor:  C.  L.  Goetcheus;  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor:  R.  R.  Hewitt;  Lecturers:  R.  W. 
Bainbridge,  C.  L.  K.  Martin 

LARCH  103  Landscape  Architecture  Portfolio 
I  1(1,0)  First  of  two  one-credit  portfolio  courses. 
Students  learn  basics  of  a  digital  portfolio  as  a 
record  of  academic  achievement  and  the  specific 
use  of  a  portfolio  in  landscape  architecture.  Preq: 
Landscape  Architecture  major  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

LARCH  116  History  of  Landscape  Architecture 
3(3,0)  History  of  design  on  the  land  from  prehis- 
tory to  the  present.  Overview  of  the  interface  of 
aesthetics,  science,  technology,  and  natural  fea- 
tures that  influence  cultures  in  shaping  places. 

LARCH  128  Technical  Graphics  3(2,2)  Introduc- 
tion to  rendering  techniques,  plan  graphics,  3-D 
projection  drawings,  drafting  skills,  perspective 
drawing,  and  overview  of  computer  graphics.  Preq: 
Landscape  Architecture  major. 

LARCH  151  Basic  Design  I  3(0,6)  Studio  intro- 
duction to  design  fundamentals  through  2-D  and 
3-D  application  of  basic  systems  and  development 
of  attitudes  essential  to  the  creative  design  pro- 
cess. Preq:  Landscape  Architecture  major.  Coreq: 
LARCH  153. 

LARCH  152  Basic  Design  II  3(0,6)  Further 
investigations  into  design  fundamentals  through 
2-D  and  3-D  application  of  basic  systems  and 
development  of  attitudes  essential  to  the  cre- 
ative design  process.  Preq:  LARCH  151.  Coreq: 
LARCH  154. 

LARCH  153  Landscape  Architecture  Design 
Theory  I  1(1,0)  Lecture  course  on  the  underly- 
ing theories  of  design  and  visual  perception  that 
constitute  the  language  of  design.  Topics  include 
conceptual  thinking  and  problem  solving,  visual 
communication,  and  interaction  between  design 
elements  and  principles.  Preq:  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture major.  Coreq:  LARCH  151. 

LARCH  154  Landscape  Architecture  Design 
Theory  II  1(1,0)  Second  in  a  series  of  lecture 
courses  on  the  underlying  theories  of  design  and 
visual  perception  that  constitute  the  language  of 
design  and  land.scape  architecture.  Topics  include 
light  and  value  perception,  color  theories,  basic 
perspective  systems.  Preq:  LARCH  151,  153. 
Coreq:  LARCH  152. 

LARCH  251  Landscape  Architecure  Design 
Fundamentals  6(1,10)  Development  of  com- 
positional skills  introduced  in  LARCH  151  and 
152  applied  to  design  in  the  landscape.  Through 
design  projects,  readings,  and  discussion,  students 
derive  and  apply  design  principles  to  place,  study 
the  processes  and  styles  of  design,  and  develop  an 
understanding  of  design  types.  Preq:  LARCH  1 52 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  252  Site  Design  in  Land.scape  Architec- 
ture 6(1,10)  Students  engage  in  real  site  design 
projects.  They  carry  forward  lessons  from  LARCH 
25 1  and  consider  the  material  qualities  and  details 
of  their  designs.  Also  included  are  participatory 
and  social  behavioral  aspects  of  design.  Readings 
and  seminar  discusssions  are  emphasized.  Preq: 
LARCH  251  or  consent  of  instructor. 


LARCH  262  Design  Implementation  I  4(2,4) 
Basics  of  landscape  architecture  construction, 
methods,  and  construction  documents  including 
site  information  gathering  and  analysis,  basic  site 
grading  and  drainage,  cut  and  fill,  and  principles  of 
storm  water  management.  Includes  explorations 
in  hand  and  computer  graphic  techniques  used  in 
constructit)n  drawings.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  293  Field  Studies  Internship  1-3(0,3- 
9)  Skill-based  practical  work  experience  to  give 
beginning  students  on-the-job  learning  oppor- 
tunities. Requires  a  minimum  of  five  weeks  of 
uninterrupted,  supervised,  practical  experience 
with  a  preapproved  commercial  firm  or  public 
agency  dealing  with  landscape  architectural  site 
issues.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor. 

LARCH  351  Regional  Design  and  Ecology 
6(  1 ,  10)  Study  and  analysis  of  natural  and  cultural 
landscapes  at  the  regional  scale.  Introduction 
of  landscape  ecology  as  an  informant  to  design. 
Basic  overview  of  geographic  information  systems. 
Regional  and  ecological  issues  are  applied  in  a 
final  site  design.  Also  includes  relevant  reading, 
discussion,  and  writing.  Preq:  LARCH  252  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  352  Urban  Design  Studio  6(1,10) 
Landscape  architectural  design  in  the  urban  con- 
text. Students  study  urban  issues  and  offer  design 
solutions  for  urban  areas.  Includes  a  readings 
and  theory  component  as  well  as  an  opportunity 
to  collaborate  with  architecture  students.  Preq: 
LARCH  351  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  362  Design  Implementation  II  4(2,4) 
Advanced  study  in  construction  documents  and 
methods  including  road  alignment,  complex  site 
grading,  and  storm  water  management.  Explora- 
tion of  characteristics,  strengths,  nominal  sizes,  and 
uses  of  materials  (brick,  concrete,  stone,  wood). 
Includes  field  trips,  exercises,  and  preparation  of 
construction  documents.  Students  gain  an  under- 
standing of  how  design  ideas  are  realized  in  form. 
Preq:  LARCH  262  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  405, 605  Urban  GenesLs  and  Form  3(2,2) 
Exploration  of  urban  forms  and  developments 
within  their  historical  context  through  off-campus, 
on-site  lectures  and  exposure  to  historic  cities  and 
sites.  Students  visit  historic  and  contemporary  cit- 
ies and  analyze  those  places  through  readings  and 
direct  observations.  Offered  Maymester  only.  Preq: 
LARCH  252  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  413  Professional  Development  3(2,2) 
Study  of  the  various  employment  opportunities  in 
the  profession  through  a  series  of  organized  and 
intensive  lab-based  workshops  with  profession- 
als and  discussions  of  business  law  and  operating 
procedures.  In-depth  exploration  of  one  realm  of 
practice.  Preq:  Landscape  Architecture  major  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  418  Off-Campus  Study  Seminar  1(1,0) 
Students  study  various  cultural  and  environmen- 
tal factors  to  inform  and  enhance  their  off-campus 
experiences  in  Istanbul,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  or 
Charleston.  Preq:  Landscape  Architecture  major 
or  consent  of  instructor. 
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LARCH  419  Off-Campus  Field  Study  3(3,0) 

Intensive  study  of  place  in  an  off-campus  setting  as 
context  for  design.  Numerous  class  trips  to  signifi- 
cant sites  in  the  area  of  the  off-campus  programs. 
Bus  trips  to  distant  sites  are  also  planned.  Preq: 
LARCH  451  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  421  Landscape  Architectural  Semi- 
nar 3(3,0)  Lectures  and  seminars  dealing  with 
pertinent  topics  related  to  environmental,  tech- 
nological, and  theoretical  issues  in  landscape 
architecture,  land  planning,  and  urban  design. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  423, 623  Environmental  Issues  in  Land- 
scape Architecture  3(3,0)  Overview  of  environ- 
mental and  ecological  issues  and  their  relationship 
to  landscape  architecture  practice  and  design. 
Preq:  LARCH  452  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  428  Landscape  Architecture  Computer- 
Aided  Design  3(2,2)  Lecture  and  lab  class  which 
focuses  on  computer-aided  design  and  drafting  us- 
ing PowerCADD  or  MiniCAD- Vector  programs 
in  alternating  years.  Students  learn  how  to  create 
landscape  architecture  illustrative  drawings,  con- 
struction drawings  and/or  portfolio  work  in  black 
and  white  and  color.  Preq:  Landscape  Architec- 
ture major  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  433,  633  Historic  Preservation  in 
Landscape  Architecture  3(3,0)  Study  of  historic 
landscape  preservation  in  a  number  of  contexts 
including  gardens,  vernacular  landscapes,  parks, 
cemeteries,  and  battlefields.  Preq:  LARCH  452 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  438  Advanced  Computer-Aided  Design 
3(2,2)  Ad\'anced  study  in  computer-aided  design 
for  students  wishing  to  develop  their  skills  beyond 
LARCH  428.  Students  develop  advanced  skills 
in  illustrative  drawings,  construction  drawings, 
desktop  publishing,  and  other  computer-based 
applications.  Preq:  LARCH  428  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

LARCH  443,  643  Community  Issues  in  Land- 
scape Architecture  3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of 
issues  relevant  to  community  design.  Overview 
of  physical  design  and  related  social  issues.  Preq: 
LARCH  452  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  45 1  Community  Design  Studio  6(1,10) 
Studio  focused  on  the  study  and  design  of  com- 
munities. Students  design  a  mixed-use  parcel 
on  a  large  tract  of  land.  Includes  readings  and  a 
theory  component.  Preq:  LARCH  352  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

LARCH  452  Off-Campus  Studio  6(1,10)  Off- 
campus  landscape  architecture  studio  in  Istanbul, 
Charleston,  Genoa,  or  Barcelona.  Preq:  LARCH 
451  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  453,  653  Key  Issues  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture 3(3,0)  Overview  of  research  in  landscape 
architecture  and  study  of  relevant  research  meth- 
ods. Students  write  proposals  for  their  own  projects 
positioned  within  the  larger  context  of  research  in 
the  profession.  Preq:  Fifth-year  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture student  or  consent  of  instructor. 


C<>ur>c»trt  Instruction 


LARCH  462  Landscape  Architectural  Technol- 
og>'  III  3(2,2)  AdvanceJ  DverMew  ot  constnit- 
tion  materials  and  methods  used  in  project 
implementation.  Study  characteristics,  strensths. 
nominal  si:es  and  uses  ot  materials  (asphalt,  hrick. 
concrete,  stone,  wood).  Field  trips,  e.xerci.ses,  ,ind 
preparation  ot  construction  di>cuments  develop 
understanding  othow  design  ideas  are  realired  in 
huilt  torm.  Prcci  LARCH  562. 

LARCH  490  Directed  Studies  and  Projects  in 
Landscape  Architecture  1-5(0,3-15)  Ojinpre- 
hensive  studies  and/or  research  ot  special  topics 
not  covered  in  other  landscape  architecture 
Ct>urses.  May  K'  repeated  for  a  maximum  ot  ten 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  ot  instructor. 

LARCH  H491  Honors  Research  Methods  for 
Landscape  Architecture  1-3(1-3,0)  Students 
mvcstit;atc  various  research  methodologies  in 
landscape  architectural  design  or  related  areas  and 
apply  to  student  generated  project(s).  Students 
generate  a  proposal  tor  Landscape  Architecture 
Honors  Research.  Preq:  Junior  standing;  mem- 
bership in  Calhoun  Honors  College,  consent  o( 
Department  Honors  Program  .Advisor. 

LARCH  493  Professional  Office  Internship  1- 
3(0,3-9)  Otiice  experience  tor  advanced  students. 
On-the-job  learning  requires  a  minimum  ot  live 
uninterrupted  sequential  weeks  of  employment 
under  the  direct  super\ision  ot  a  preapproved 
registered  landscape  architect,  architect,  urban 
planner,  or  ci\il  engineer.  May  be  repeated  for  .i 
maximum  of  six  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  onlv. 
Preq  L.ARCH  352.  362.  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  H494  Landscape  Architecture  Honors 
Research  2-3(2-3,0)  Independent,  student-gen- 
erated research  on  a  preapproved  topic  conducted 
under  the  supervision  and  weekly  guidance  of  a 
faculty  member.  Second  in  a  sequence  of  three 
required  courses  for  students  enrolled  in  Depan- 
mental  Honors  Prognim.  Written  interim  report 
and  presentation  to  taculrv  and  honors  students 
are  required  before  the  end  of  the  semester.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  ma.ximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
LARCH  H491,  membership  in  Calhoun  Honors 
College. 

LARCH  H495  Landscape  Architecture  Honors 
Thesis  2-3(2-3,0)  Continuation  of  independent 
research,  conducted  under  the  supervision  and 
weekly  guidance  of  a  faculty  member.  Third  in 
a  sequence  of  three  required  courses  for  students 
enrolled  in  Departmental  Honors  Program.  Writ- 
ten thesis  is  submitted  and  presented  before  the 
end  ot  the  semester  to  qualif\'  tor  Departmental 
Honors.  Preq:  L.\RCH  H494. 

LARCH  503  Landscape  Architecture  Portfolio  11 
1(0,2)  Final  portfolio  course.  Students'  academic 
and  design  experiences  over  the  five-year  program 
are  put  in  the  linal  form  that  best  communicates 
their  experiences  and  achievements.  Preq; 
L.ARCH  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  550  Professional  Project  Studio  3(0,6) 
Comprehensive  project  with  a  client.  Projects 
inav  K'  linked  to  the  Design  .Arts  Partnership, 
the  Center  for  Communitv  Growth  and  Change, 
or  the  Department  ot  Planning  and  Landscape 
.Architecture  among  other  possibilities.  Preq: 
L.ARCH  452  or  consent  of  instructor. 


l.AKCH  SSI  Landscart  ArJiilictun-  l)iM,;n 
V  3(1,10)  Mudio  w\>rk  and  adjunct  lectures 
featuring  complex  problem-solving  projects 
involving  regional  design  analysts  and  planning, 
city  planning  and  urban  design,  complex  building 
relationships  and  intense  sue  utilization  in  an 
urban  setting.  Studio  may  K-  taken  in  Charleston, 
Genu.i,  or  Barcelona.  Preq:  LARCH  452. 

LARCH  552  Landscape  Architecture  Exit  Pro- 
ject 6(0,12)  Studio  work  on  student-selected 
professional  level  exit  project  including  design- 
build  project  or  substantive  research  project.  Exit 
studio  synthesi:es  and  builds  on  skills  developed 
throughout  the  Landscape  Architecture  program. 
.Also  provides  t)pportunities  for  students  to  inquire 
into  areas  of  interest  not  otherwise  covered.  Preq: 
LARC:H  452. 

LARCH  562  Landscape  Architectural  Technol- 
ogy IV'  2(0,4)  Studio  course  tor  the  integration 
of  design  and  technology.  Preq:  LARCH  462, 
professional  standing.  Coreq:  LARCH  552. 

LARCH  581  Landscape  Architectural  Profes- 
sional Practice  3(3,0)  Lecture  course  dealing 
with  general  consideration  of  landscape  architec- 
tural office  procedures.  Study  of  the  professional 
relationships  of  the  landscape  architects  to  client 
and  contractor  including  problems  of  ethics, 
law,  and  business.  Preq:  Professional  standing  or 
con.sent  of  instructor. 


LANGUAGE 

LANG  300  Introduction  to  Linguistics  and 
Foreign  Language  Learning  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  the  field  of  linguistics,  including  the  study  of 
phonetics,  phonology,  morphology,  syTitax,  and 
semantics.  Discussion  of  issues  pertaining  to 
foreign  language  acquisition. 

LANG  303  Study  Abroad  Transfer  3-6(3-6,0) 
Course  for  credit  transfer  of  any  course  taken 
abroad  during  a  department-approved  study.  Re- 
quires a  minimum  of  two  contact  hours  per  week 
for  at  least  1 5  weeks  or  equivalent.  Students  mav 
take  a  course  outside  their  concentration.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Consent  of  depart- 
ment chair. 

LANG  340  Cosmopolis:  The  My^h  of  the  Cit> 
3(3,0)  Cross-cultural  inquiry  into  the  idea  of  the 
city  through  literary,  political,  and  philosophical 
texts  as  well  as  film  and  architecture.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

LANG  342  Sacred  and  Profane  Bodies  3(3,0) 
Cross-cultural  inquiry  into  the  ambivalence  sur- 
rounding female  sexuality  implicit  in  images  of 
women  and,  in  paricular.  the  division  of  women 
into  "earthly"  and  "diNine"  categories.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LANG  346  Walking  and  the  Road  3(3.0)  Cwss- 
cultural  inquiry  into  the  eptstemological,  political, 
and  aesthetic  questions  generated  by  walkers  and 
the  roads  they  travel  in  literature,  philosophy. 
and  film.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


1  ANG  i4H  The  Child  and  the  Ad».leM.ent  J(  3.0) 
Cross-cultural  inquiry  into  imp«irtant  tlMrurciical 
questions  of  pers»>tul  aivl  political  identity  raised 
by  the  figure  of  the  child  and  the  adolescent  in 
literature  and  film.  Preq:  Junior  staiviing  iw  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

LANG  (PO  SC)  350  Seminar  in  International 
News  3(3.0)  Review  of  current  new>  of  Mg- 
nificance  for  the  world  and  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy  through  authentic  sources  such  as  foreign 
newspaper,  television/radio  broadcasts,  and  the 
internet.  Student-led  discussions  in  the  target 
language  groups  (i.e.  French,  German,  Spanish) 
are  supplemented  by  joint  debates  in  English 
from  global  perspectives.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  FR  202,  GER  202, 
SPAN  202,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

LANG  356  Faces  of  E\-iI  3(3.0)  Cnss-cultural 
inquir>-  into  evil  as  an  ineradicable  challenge 
to  representation  disclosed  by  notions  iyi  the 
monstrous,  the  enemy,  the  infinite,  and  death 
in  literature,  cultural  theory,  and  the  arts.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  or  ctinsent  of  instructor. 

LANG  371  Language  and  Culture  3(3,0)  Sur- 
veys key  topics,  theories,  and  methodological 
approaches  in  linguistic  anthropology.  Examines 
the  complex  relatiotuhips  among  language,  cul- 
ture, and  communicative  K"havior  and  provides 
students  with  conceptual  tooLs  that  inform  the 
studv  of  language  in  its  cultural  contexts. 

LANG  400,  600  Phonetics  3(3.0)  Study  of  basic 
phonetic  concepts  used  in  the  study  of  sounds 
in  language. 

LANG  401  China  Study  Abroad  3(3.0)  Six-week 
intensive  summer  course  on  Chinese  culture  of- 
fered in  China.  Main  topics  include  origin  and 
history  of  Chinese  language,  Chinese  nationali- 
ties, geography,  architecture,  arts,  and  social  cus- 
tom. All  readings  and  discussions  are  in  Engli.sh. 
Mav  he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 

LANG  420,  H420  France  and  the  Francophone 
World  3(3.0)  Selected  masterpieces  oi  French 
and  Francophone  Culture  are  corvsidered  within 
their  historical  and  cultural  context.  .All  readings 
and  instruction  are  in  English.  No  knowledge  o( 
the  foreign  language  is  required.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Sophomore 
standing  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

LANG  450  Risk  and  Danger  3(3.0)  Cross- 
cultural  inquin  into  the  meanings  of  risk  and 
danger  as  they  are  articulated  in  various  literary 
and  philosophical  texts  and  tilms  aK>ut  gambling, 
duels,  stunts,  bullfights,  wilderness  adventure, 
and  smoking.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent 
oi  instructor. 

LANG  (ENGL)  454  Selected  Topics  in  Inter- 
national Film  3(2.3)  Presents  subtitled  tilms  of 
specific  world  cultures  and  basic  film  theory  and 
discourse  applicable  to  the  selected  areas.  Taught 
m  English.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits  w  ith  consent  oi  depanment  chair.  Preq: 
ENGL  3 10  or  consent  oi  ir«tructor. 
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LANG  455  Hispanic  Film:  Documentary  and 
Feature  3(3,0)  Overview  of  theory  and  discourse 
on  Hispanic  film.  Through  lectures,  discussions, 
and  films,  students  hecome  acquainted  with  film  as 
a  vehicle  for  understanding  the  Hispanic  World. 
Taught  in  English.  Films  are  in  Spanish  with 
English  subtitles.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing  or 
consent  of  department  chair. 

LANG  460  Propaganda  and  the  Totalitarian 
Recreation  of  the  World  3(3,0)  Cross-cultural 
inquiry  into  the  various  languages  (philosophi- 
cal, political,  literary,  and  filmic,  among  others) 
that  form  a  crucial  weapon  in  the  striving  for 
hegemony  over  desire  that  marks  the  modern 
totalitarian  project.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

LANG  462  Borders  3(3,0)  Cross-cultural  inquiry 
into  representations  of  physical  and  non-physi- 
cal borders.  Provides  a  theoretical  framework 
in  which  various  forms  of  borders,  limits,  and 
boundaries  can  be  studied  through  literature  and 
other  artistic  media.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

LANG  (PO  SO  485,  685  Global  Affairs  and 
Governments  3(3,0)  See  PO  SC  485. 

LANGUAGE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Professors:  P.  R.  Heusinkveld,  Director,  S.  C.  King, 
C.  K.  Nakuma,  Chair;  Associate  Professor:  T.  Kishi- 
moto;  Assistant  Professors:  M.  M.  Rojas-Massei,  J. 
Schmidt,  G.  E.  Tissera,  Y.  Zhang;  Lecturers.-  C.  S. 
Edwards,  L.  J.  Ferrell 

L&IT  127  Introduction  to  Language  and  Inter- 
national Trade  1(1,0)  Survey  ofthe  nature  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  related  career  opportunities. 
Information  and  applications  of  specific  relevance 
to  tourism,  agriculture,  and  textile  industries  are 
offered.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

L&IT  400  Language  and  International  Trade  In- 
ternship 1-3  One-semester,  full-time  (or  equiva- 
lent part-time)  work  assignment  which  provides 
the  opportunity  for  students  to  extend  theoretical 
classroom  learning  through  work  experience  in 
an  appropriate  setting.  A  final  report  is  required. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  To 
be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  FR  316,  GER  316, 
or  SPAN  316;  12  credit  hours  in  a  Language  and 
International  Trade  technical  option. 

L&IT  401  Language  and  International  Trade 
Practicum  1-3  Foreign  language  experience 
such  as  an  approved  study  abroad  program  which 
provides  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to 
apply  theoretical  classroom  learning  to  a  foreign 
language  experience  in  an  appropriate  setting.  To 
be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  FR  316,  GER  316, 
or  SPAN  316,  six  credits  in  language. 

L&IT  402  Language  and  International  Trade 
Directed  Study  3  Directed  study  of  an  individual 
project  in  lariguage  and  international  trade.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only. 


LATIN 

LATIN  101  Elementary  Latin  4(4,0)  Course  for 
beginners  designed  principally  to  teach  the  read- 
ing of  the  language. 

LATIN  102  Elementary  Latin  4(4,0)  Continua- 
tion of  LATIN  101, 

LATIN  201  Intermediate  Latin  3(3,0)  Review 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  grammar  in 
conjunction  with  readings  from  the  Classical 
period.  Preq:  LATIN  102  or  equivalent. 

LATIN  202  Intermediate  Latin  3(3,0)  Con- 
tinuation of  LATIN  201  with  the  introduction  of 
writings  from  the  late  Latin  and  Medieval  periods. 
Preq:  LATIN  201  or  equivalent. 

LAW 

Associate  Professor:  F  L.  Edwards;  Assistant  Profes- 
sor: M.  E.  Mowrey;  Lecturers:  J.  R.  Jahn,  V.  L.  S. 
Ward-Vaughn 

LAW  322,  H322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

3(3,0)  Examination  of  both  state  and  national 
regulation  of  business.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
constitution  and  limitations  of  power,  specific 
areas  in  which  governments  have  acted,  and  the 
regulations  that  have  been  imposed  in  these  areas. 
Preq:  Junior  standing. 

LAW  333  Real  Estate  Law  3(3,0)  The  nature 
of  real  property  and  means  of  acquiring  rights 
therein:  conveyance  of  ownership,  creation  and 
execution  of  deeds,  mortgages,  etc.,  landlord 
and  tenant  relationships,  shared  concepts,  and 
government  regulation. 

LAW  399  Internship  in  Legal  Studies  1-3  Faculty- 
supervised  legal  internship  to  give  students  learn- 
ing opportunities  that  support  their  classroom 
experiences.  Requires  a  minimum  of  six  full-time 
weeks.  Course  enrollment  and  internship  must 
occur  in  the  same  semester.  Simultaneous  credit 
cannot  be  received  for  another  internship  offer- 
ing. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three 
credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LAW  405,  605  Construction  Law  3(3,0)  Provides 
a  practical  knowledge  of  legal  principles  applied  to 
the  construction  process  and  legal  problems  likely 
to  be  encountered  by  practicing  construction  pro- 
fessionals. Topics  include  construction  contracting, 
liability,  claims  and  warranties,  documentation, 
and  responsibility  and  authority  of  contracting 
parties.  Preq:  LAW  322  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LAW  406  Sports  Law  3(3,0)  Provides  awareness  of 
sport-related  legal  issues.  Topics  include  contracts, 
torts,  arbitration,  mediation,  criminal  liability, 
intellectual  property,  gender  equity,  disabilities, 
drug  testing,  and  professional  and  amateur  orga- 
nizations. Preq:  LAW  322,  Senior  standing. 

LAW  420,  620  International  Business  Law 
3(3,0)  Intensive  examination  of  the  historical 
background  of  modem  public  and  private  interna- 
tional law;  selected  issues  of  public  international 
law — human  rights,  law  of  war,  United  Nations' 
system,  and  international  litigation;  selected  is- 
sues of  private  international  law — international 
sales,  international  trade,  and  formation  and 
operation  of  multinational  businesses.  Preq:  LAW 
322  or  consent  of  instructor. 


LAW  499  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  In-depth 
examination  of  timely  topics  in  legal  studies. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but 
only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

LEISURE  SKILLS 

Assistant  Professor:  M.  H.  Wynn;  Lecturer:  B.  W. 
Stevens 

L  S  100  Selected  Topics  1(0,3)  Presentation  of 
leisure  .skills  not  covered  in  other  courses.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits,  but  only 
if  different  topics  are  covered. 

L  S  101  Challenge  Recreation  Activities  1(1,0) 
Encourages  students  to  broaden  their  leisure 
skills  and  improve  self-image  through  challenge 
activities.  Classroom  instruction  stresses  how  to 
get  started  safely  in  flying,  scuba,  canoeing,  ski- 
ing, windsurfing,  mountaineering,  hang-gliding, 
ballooning,  and  other  challenge  activities. 

L  S  1 1 1  Lapidary  Arts  1(0,3)  Students  learn  the 
techniques  used  to  transform  raw  materials  such  as 
gemstones,  minerals,  gold,  and  silver  into  objects 
of  art — primarily  jewelry. 

L  S  125  Budget  Travel  1(0,3)  Teaches  the  neces- 
sary skills  to  travel  internationally  on  a  budget. 
Students  learn  how  to  get  the  best  airfares, 
research  destinations,  and  build  an  itinerary. 
Packing,  security,  local  transportation,  and  cul- 
ture/reverse-culture shock  are  also  discussed. 

L  S  141  Top  Rope  Climbing  1(0,3)  Basic  rock 
climbing  skills,  including  philosophy,  .safety,  knots, 
climbing  techniques,  site  and  supplies  selection, 
and  nature/conservation  issues  are  covered. 

L  S  145  Camping  and  Backpacking  1(0,3)  Basic 
camping  and  backpacking  skills  including  map  and 
compass  reading,  outdoor  cooking,  camping  haz- 
ards and  safety,  site  selections,  and  trip  planning. 

L  S  147  Alpine  Skiing  1(0,3)  Basic  downhill  snow 
skiing  instruction  including  equipment  selection, 
safety,  and  maintenance;  parallel  turns;  edging; 
carved  and  linked  turns;  wedeling;  and  safety 
and  etiquette.  There  is  an  additional  fee  for  this 
course.  Taught  during  Christmas  recess.  (Contact 
the  Department  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management  in  October.) 

L  S  149  Snowboarding  1(0,1)  Basic  snowboard- 
ing  instruction  including  equipment  selection; 
safety;  conditioning;  and  skills  such  as  stopping, 
techniques  for  turning,  and  riding  lifts.  There  is 
an  additional  fee  for  this  course.  Taught  during 
Christmas  recess.  (Contact  the  Department  of 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  in 
October.)  May  not  be  taken  concurrently  with 
LS  147  or  347. 

L  S  159  Hunting  Traditions  1(0,3)  Basic,  hands- 
on  instruction  in  the  shooting  sports  (shotgun, 
rifle,  and  archery)  and  the  sport  of  hunting. 
Designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  safe  and 
responsible  use  of  firearms  and  archery  equipment 
and  safe  hunting  practices.  Students  are  required 
to  complete  the  SC  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources Hunter  Education  certification. 
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L  S  164  W'hitcwalir  Kayakini;  1(0,3)  il.it  «,uci 
and  Whitewater  skills,  techniques,  safety,  rescue, 
e(.|uipment  selection  anj  maintenance,  and  selec- 
tion ot  loiiies/trips  to  p.irticipatc  in  Kisic  white- 
w.iicr  k.ivikini^.  l'n\j:  Basic  swimming  skills. 

L  S  165  Inland  Kayak  Touring  1(0,3)  Introduc- 
tory course  which  teaches  basic  skills  neces.sary 
for  safe  enjoyment  of  flatwater  (non-tidal  waters: 
lakes,  slow  movinfj  rivers)  kayak  tiuiring.  Students 
learn  equipment  .selection,  strokes,  safety,  and 
rescue  techniques.  Preq:  Oeinonstrated  swimmiiif; 
competence. 

L  S  167  Canoeing  1(0,3)  Basic  instruction  in  the 
nomenclature,  strokes,  and  safety  techniques  in 
canoeinfj.  Prcq:  Basic  swimming  skills. 

L  S  169  Sailing  1(0,1)  Basic  instruction  in  the 
nomenclature,  safety  and  rescue  techniques,  and 
skills  required  to  skipper  sailing  craft.  Preq:  Basic 
swimming  skills. 

L  S  171  Windsurfing  1(0,3)  Basic  windsurfing 
instruction  including  rigging,  launching,  tacking, 
jihhing,  rig  and  foot  steering,  safety,  maintenance, 
equipment  selection,  rules-of-the-road,  and  racing 
techniques  are  covered.  Offered  Fall  Break  and 
first  summer  session.  There  is  an  extra  fee  for  this 
course.  Preq:  Ability  to  swim  300  yards  and  tread 
water  for  five  minutes. 

L  S  175  Fly  Fishing  1(0,3)  Introductory  course  in 
the  techniques  of  fly-fishing.  Students  learn  cast- 
ing, fly-tying,  and  equipment  selection. 

L  S  176  Beginning  Fly  Tying  1(0,3)  The  art  of 
fly  tying.  Students  learn  basic  fly  tying  techniques 
and  gain  a  knowledge  of  materials  and  tools  used 
in  fly  tying. 

L  S  177  Saltwater  Fly  Tying  1(0,3)  Introduction  to 
tying  flies  for  .saltwater  applications  of  fly  fishing. 

L  S  179  Scuba  I  1(0,3)  Teaches  basic  open 
water  diving  techniques  and  prepares  students 
to  complete  requirements  for  the  open  water 
diving  certification.  Certifications  are  granted 
by  an  internationally  recognized  and  accepted 
certifying  agency.  Preq:  Swim  test  required  by 
certifying  agency. 

L  S  183  Introduction  to  Rugby  1  (0,3)  Introduces 
students  to  the  sport  oi  Rugby,  (.'overs  history  of 
the  game,  rules,  and  .-.kills  such  as  passing,  kicking, 
and  decision  making. 

L  S  185  Bowling  1(0,3)  Basic  instructional  pro- 
gram on  techniques  of  bowling. 

L  S  189  Tennis  1(0,3)  Fundamental  course 
stressing  rules,  strokes,  and  strategy,  with  ample 
opportunity  for  practice. 

L  S  194  Racquetball  1(0,3)  Basic  skills,  knowledge 
of  rules,  strategy,  and  basic  strokes. 

L  S  196  Introduction  to  Billiards  1(0,3)  Intro- 
ductory course  in  the  history,  rules,  and  skills 
necessar>'  to  participate  in  billiards.  Students  learn 
different  types  of  games,  proper  shot  techniques, 
.ind  equipment  selection. 

L  S  1 98  Golf  1  (0,3 )  Fundamental  course  stressing 
rules,  strategy,  and  basic  strokes. 

L  S  200  Traditional  Sports  1(0,3)  Introductory 
course  in  the  history',  rules,  and  skills  necessary 
to  participate  in  traditional  sports.  Students  learn 
about  and  participate  in  basketball,  volleyball, 
fcxitball,  and  Softball. 


L  S  210  learn  to  Dance  1(0,2)  Mud.  l^^  dc\  clop 
an  understanding  of  the  qualities  tif  dance,  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  dance  as  a  leisure  pursuit, 
and  learn  to  dance  to  difference  types  of  music. 
Dances  include  shag,  wait:,  cha-cha,  foxtrot,  as 
well  as  current  dance  trends. 

L  S  214  Modern  Dance  1(0,3)  Introduction  to 
modern  dance  techniques  with  emphasis  on  de- 
veloping the  style  of  movement  .ind  understand- 
ing the  il.ince  .irt  torm. 

L  S  2  1 8  Ballroom  Dance  1  (0,2)  Students  develop 
an  understanding  of  advanced  dance  methods, 
learn  about  dance  at  social  and  competitive  lev- 
els, and  increa.se  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  both 
smiHith  and  Latin  steps.  Dances  include  tango, 
cha-cha,  wait:,  foxtrot,  and  swing. 

L  S  220  Shag  1(0,2)  Students  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  South  Carolina  state  dance,  its 
history  and  impact  on  the  state.  Students  learn 
more  advanced  steps  in  shag,  including  bellyroll, 
sugarfoot,  slide  step,  tiptoe  up  the  ladder,  pivot, 
and  the  thirteen  steps. 

L  S  221  Intermediate  Shag  Dance  1(0,2)  Builds 
on  skills  learned  in  L  S  220.  Students  improve 
their  ability  to  improvise,  add  style,  and  add 
many  different  moves  to  their  dance  vocabulary. 
Preq:  L  S  220. 

L  S  222  Advanced  Shag  1(0,2)  Exposes  students 
to  a  competition  level  of  shag.  Students  learn  to 
break  down  a  dance  routine  and  to  choretJgraph 
short  routines.  Preq:  L  S  221. 

L  S  227  Introduction  to  Swing  Dance  1(0,2)  In- 
troduction to  vintage  swing  dance  created  in  the 
I920.s-I950s  including  Charleston,  Lindy  Hop, 
Jitterbug,  and  optional  acrt)batic  moves  used  in 
performance  and  competition. 

L  S  228  Intermediate  Swing  Dance  1(0,2)  Builds 
on  skills  learned  in  L  S  227  by  improving  students' 
ability  to  improvise,  add  style,  musicality,  and 
many  additional  moves  to  add  to  their  dance 
vocabulary.  Preq:  L  S  227. 

L  S  229  Advanced  Swing  Dance  1(0,2)  Focuses 
on  competition  level  and  style  of  .swing  dance. 
Students  learn  to  break  down  and  teach  a  routine 
to  beginners.  Students  also  learn  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  create  and  choreograph  a  short  routine. 
Precj:  L  S  228  or  consent  of  instructor. 

L  S  233  Aerobic  Dance  1(0,3)  Instruction  in  the 
development  of  skills  for  the  safe  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  cardiovascular  fitness,  flex- 
ibility, and  muscle  tone  utilizing  dance  move- 
ments and  techniques. 

L  S  235  Basic  Yoga  1(0,3)  Develops  flexibility, 
strength,  sensitivity,  energy,  and  a  sense  of  relax- 
ation through  the  study  of  basic  yoga  postures, 
conscious  breathing,  and  meditation  techniques. 

L  S  236  Power/Ashtanga  Yoga  1(0,3)  Power/ 
Ashtanga  Yoga  is  a  comprehensive  workout 
based  on  the  Eastern  philosophy  of  K.  Pattabhi. 
Students  learn  the  eight  limbs  of  this  philosophy 
and  the  rigorous  series  of  postures  that  produce 
a  high  power,  athletic  workout  with  the  purpose 
of  detoxifying  impurities  in  the  body. 


L  S  237  Kripalu  Yoga  1(0,3)  eirc.it  ..inpli.isis  i^ 
placed  on  learning  breath  work  techniques  to 
combine  directly  with  the  various  kripalu  yoga 
postures.  The  goal  is  to  teach  individuals  the 
physiological  reactions  produced  by  this  type  of 
yoga  in  developing  and  restoring  health. 

L  S  270  Sports  Officiating  1(0,3)  Practical  study 
of  officiating  tor  various  sports.  Includes  stud- 
ies and  practical  application  of  officiating  rules 
and  mechanics.  Sports  studied  include  football, 
basketball,  Softball,  soccer,  and  intnJuctions  to 
a  variety  of  other  team  sports. 

L  S  275  Red  Cross  First  Aid/CPR  1(0,3)  Gives 
students  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
prevent,  recognize,  and  provide  basic  care  for 
infants,  children,  and  adults  with  injuries  and 
sudden  illness. 

L  S  347  Advanced  Alpine  Skiing  1(0,3)  Ad- 
vanced downhill  snow  skiing  instruction  in  such 
techniques  as  mogul  skiing,  check  turns,  free-style, 
and  racing.  There  is  an  additional  fee  for  course. 
Taught  over  Christinas  break.  Credit  is  awarded 
for  spring  semester.  (Contact  Department  of 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  in 
October.)  Preq:  L  S  147  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MANAGEMENT 

Projessurs:  N.  Balakrishnan,  R.  S.  Cantrell,  J.  S. 
Davis,  D.  W.  Grigsby,  V.  Grover,  R.  L.  LaForge.  T 
L.  Leap,  Chair;  M.  A.  McKnew,  J.  W.  Patterson, 
P  L.  Roth,  V  Sridharan,  C.  S.  St.  John;  Associate 
Professors:  L.  D.  Fredendall,  J.  Miller,  R.  L.  Purvis, 
T  L.  Robbins,  W.  H.  Stewart,  Jr.;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors: R.  M.  Henry,  R.  Klein,  M.  L.  Loughry,  J.  B. 
Thatcher;  Z^ciurer.s.  T  B.  Huneycutt,  K.  A.  Kegley, 
G.  L.  Newkirk,  S.  E.  Yoder 

MOT  120  Collaborative  Management  3(2,2) 
Provides  a  model  for  successfully  working  with 
persons  from  the  marketing,  operations,  account- 
ing/finance, and  engineering  functions.  Students 
operate  on  a  cross-functional  team  and  explore 
concepts  and  tasks  associated  with  managing  ef- 
fectively for  high  performance.  Preq:  Pre-Busine.ss 
major,  ECON  211,  con.sent  of  the  instructor. 

MOT  201,  H201  Principles  of  Management 
3(3,0)  Management's  role  as  a  factor  of  economic 
production.  Functions  of  management,  principles 
of  organization,  and  behavior  in  organizations. 

MOT  2 1 8,  Management  Personal  Computer  Ap- 
plications 3(0,6)  Personal  computer  applications 
that  support  managers.  Students  learn  from  hands- 
on  work  rather  than  lecture.  Ti>  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Preq:  CP  SC  120  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MOT  305  Economics  of  Transportation  3(3,0) 
Topics  include  history  and  structure  of  transpor- 
tation systems  in  the  United  States,  the  nature 
of  transportation  costs  and  rates,  transportation 
systems  as  factors  in  industrial  liKation,  transpor- 
tation policy,  and  transportation's  role  in  national 
security.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

MOT  (ECON)  306  Managerial  Economics  3(3,0) 
See  ECON  306. 
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ourses  or  instruction 


MGT  307,  H307  Personnel  Management  3(3,0) 
Principles,  concepts,  and  techniques  concerned 
with  effective  and  efficient  utilization  of  person- 
nel. Emphasizes  motivation,  leadership,  and 
human  behavior  related  to  employer-employee 
relations.  Topics  include  personnel  recruitment, 
classification,  selection,  training,  development, 
and  performance  evaluation.  Preq:  Junior  stand- 
ing; one  of  the  following:  MTHSC  203,  301 ,  302, 
EX  ST  301. 

MGT  3 10,  H3 10  Intermediate  Business  Statistics 
3(3,0)  Quantitative  methods  of  the  manage- 
ment scientist  with  applications  to  busine.ss  and 
industrial  problems.  Topics  include  regression 
analysis,  correlation  analysis,  analysis  of  variance, 
.sampling,  and  nonparametric  methods.  Credit 
toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  MGT 
310  or  EX  ST  311.  Preq:  EX  ST  301,  MTHSC 
309,  or  equivalent. 

MGT  312,  H312  Decision  Models  for  Manage- 
ment 3(3,0)  Exploration  of  ways  iii  which  man- 
agement science  decision  models  can  help  in  mak- 
ing sound  managerial  decisions.  Problem  solving  is 
Excel-based.  Topics  include  linear  programming, 
project  scheduling,  and  simulation. 

MGT  (E  L  E)  315  New  Venture  Creation  II 
3(3,0)  Second  of  a  two-part  series  examining 
entrepreneurship.  Using  opportunity  analysis 
developed  in  MKT  (E  L  E)  3 14,  course  focuses  on 
designing  and  managing  an  organization  capable 
of  effectively  pursuing  the  opportunity.  Topics 
include  organization  strategy  and  design,  start-up 
capital,  operations  and  sourcing  issues,  leadership, 
team  building,  and  management  of  rapid  growth. 
Praj;  MKT  (ELE)  314. 

MGT  317  Logistics  Management  3(3,0)  Manage- 
ment of  physical  distribution  and  supply  systems 
with  emphasis  on  design  concepts,  cost  determi- 
nants, and  control.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

MGT  318  Management  Information  Systems 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  information  systems 
concepts  and  applications  in  business.  Topics 
include  software,  hardware,  decision  support  and 
knowledge  ba.sed  systems,  database,  information 
systems  design  and  implementation,  and  the 
management  of  information  systems.  Preq:  MGT 
218  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MGT  390  Operations  Management  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amines the  role  of  operations  management  in 
both  manufacturing  and  service  organizations. 
Discusses  the  concepts,  tools,  and  techniques  for 
managing  the  operations  function.  Topics  include 
operations  strategy,  design,  planning,  and  control. 
Preq:  MTHSC  301  or  equivalent. 

MGT  400  Management  of  Organizational  Behav- 
ior 3(3,0)  Provides  management  students  with  a 
framework  for  understanding  how  behavior  within 
business  organizations  is  managed.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  on  integrating  management  theory  with 
recent  developments  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
with  distinct  management  applications.  Theory, 
research,  and  business  applications  are  considered. 
Preq:  MGT  201  with  a  C  or  better. 


MGT  402,  H402  Operations  Planning  and  Con- 
trol 3(3,0)  Managing,  planning,  and  controlling 
production  and  service  operations  emphasizing 
demand  forecasting,  aggregate  planning,  produc- 
tion scheduling,  and  inventory  management. 
Preq.MGT310,  312,  390. 

MGT  403  Special  Problems  1-3(1-3,0)  Students 
plan,  develop,  and  execute  a  research  project  re- 
lated to  the  field  of  management  and  defense  stud- 
ies. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Industrial  Management 
or  Management,  consent  of  instructor. 

MGT  404  Advanced  Statistical  Quality  Control 
3(3,0)  Statistical  quality  control  techniques  as 
applied  to  all  areas  of  quality  control:  process 
control,  process  capability,  acceptance  sampling, 
and  economic  aspects  of  quality  decisions.  Preq: 
MGT  3 10,  390. 

MGT  408  Design  of  Production  Systems  3(3,0) 
Examines  the  design  of  systems  for  production 
and  delivery  of  goods  and  services.  Emphasizes  the 
impact  of  alternative  designs  on  the  competitive 
posture  of  the  firm.  Discusses  the  concepts,  tools, 
and  techniques  for  designing  facilities  and  jobs 
and  systems  for  continuous  performance  improve- 
ment. Preq:  MGT  310,  312,  390. 

MGT  41 1  Project  Management  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion and  application  of  the  project  management 
body  of  knowledge.  This  consists  of  theory,  tools, 
and  techniques  to  organize,  plan,  and  control 
individuals,  teams,  quality,  and  operations  while 
conducting  a  project.  Preq:  EX  ST  301  or  MTHSC 
301  or  equivalent. 

MGT  412  Supply  Management  3(3,0)  Provides 
an  understanding  of  the  key  issues  in  .selecting 
and  developing  suppliers.  Provides  a  conceptual 
framework  to  understand  purchasing's  function 
within  the  firm  and  its  role  in  supply  chain  man- 
agement. Preq:  MGT  390. 

MGT  414  Statistical  Analysis  3(3,0)  Application 
of  statistics  in  management  decision  making. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  proper  design,  analysis,  and 
interpretation  of  planned  experiments.  Topics 
include  single  factor  through  fractional  factorial 
experiments.  Preq:  MGT  310  or  equivalent. 

MGT  415,  H415  Business  Strategy  3(3,0)  Cap- 
stone course  for  seniors.  Various  methods  are  used 
in  analyzing  complex  business  problems,  requiring 
students  to  integrate  their  knowledge  of  all  areas 
of  business.  Student  participation  and  written  and 
oral  communications  are  stressed.  Preq:  FIN  306 
or  31 1;  MGT  201;  MKT  301;  Senior  .standing. 

MGT  416  Management  of  Human  Resources 
3(3,0)  Recent  developments  in  the  management 
of  human  resources  with  emphasis  on  results 
of  research  into  the  motivation,  development 
of  potential,  and  full  utilization  of  the  human 
resources.  Preq:  MGT  307  and  400  with  a  C  or 
better;  consent  of  instructor. 


MGT  422  Small  Business  Management    3(3,0) 

Study  of  management  of  the  mti.iII  iiuk  |h  lulini  K 
owned  and  operated  business.  hniph,iM:i's  .ni.ily:- 
ing  new  business  opportunities,  planning  and 
establishing  a  growing  concern,  and  managing 
the  contemporary  small  business.  Field  experi- 
ence in  consulting  with  small  businesses  enhances 
students'  understanding  of  the  unique  opportuni- 
ties and  problems  of  small  business  organizations. 
Preq:  MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MGT  423  International  Business  Management 
3(3,0)  Survey  of  theoretical  and  institutional 
complexities  of  international  busine.ss  operations. 
Topics  include  exporting,  importing,  foreign  in- 
vestment, multinational  corporations,  and  inter- 
national payment  system.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

MGT  424  International  Transportation  and 
Logistics  3(3,0)  Examination  and  analysis  of 
international  transportation  systems  and  their 
logistics  support  systems.  Topics  include  ocean 
shipping,  international  air  transportation,  port 
management,  and  EEC  and  Soviet-block  trans- 
port systems.  International  transport  legislation 
and  policies  are  also  analyzed.  Preq:  Senior  stand- 
ing or  consent  of  instructor. 

MGT  425  Compensation  Management  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  compensation  employees  seek 
in  exchange  for  their  efforts  and  contributions. 
Topics  include  government  and  union  influences; 
job  content  analysis,  description,  and  evaluation; 
developing  pay  structures;  measuring  and  paying 
for  performance;  employee  benefits;  administra- 
tion of  the  compensation  plan;  executive,  mana- 
gerial, professional,  and  sales.  Preq:  MGT  307, 
400  with  a  C  or  better. 

MGT  426  Industrial  Traffic  Management  3(3,0) 
Surveys  the  responsibilities  and  functions  of  in- 
dustrial traffic  management  in  manufacturing  and 
distribution.  Emphasizes  the  role  of  the  industrial 
traffic  manager  in  optimizing  the  logistics  system 
of  the  firm  (i.e.,  the  materials  management  of 
its  inbound  supplies  and  the  distribution  of  its 
finished  products).  Preq:  MGT  305  or  317. 

MGT  427  Managing  Continuous  Improve- 
ment 3(3,0)  Examination  of  issues  related  to 
continuous  improvement,  including  a  .system- 
atic approach  to  selecting  improvement  areas, 
determining  how  to  improve,  plan,  and  manage 
the  improvement  process.  Topics  include  select- 
ing performance  measurements,  using  teams  to 
achieve  breakthrough  change,  identifying  root 
causes  of  problems,  and  developing  and  imple- 
menting solutions  to  problems.  Preq:  MGT  390 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

MGT  430  Senior  Seminar  in  Management  3(3,0) 
In-depth  study  of  current  business  topics;  allows 
senior  Management  students  to  relate  their  aca- 
demic studies  to  real-world  problems.  Senior  paper 
is  required.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  but  only  jf  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Senior  standing. 
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MGI  4JI  hnipliivtc  DivLTsitv.  RinhtN,  iitnl  Ki- 
sponsibililics  M  i.O)  Ihcums  mi  impliisic  .hkI 
()rt;;im:;ilioii;il  riyhlN  iinJ  icspoiisihilitii's.  Fnpiis 
include  v.irioiis  types  i)t  Ji.sv.TiniiniilioM  (r.ice, 
sex,  reliKinus,  niilii>iii\l  ormin,  ajje,  ;itul  Jisiihilitv 
status);  druK  and  alcoluil  testing;  AIDS  in  tlie 
workplace;  eiiiplnyee  discipline  and  termination 
issues;  privacy  and  safety  CDncerns;  and  union 
offjanirinK  campaigns.  Pret/:  MCiT  507,  400  with 
.iC'or  kitcr, 

MGT  435  Personnel  Interviewing  J(3,0)  Helps 
students  understand  current  interviewing  theory, 
conduct  an  employment  interview,  and  advise 
their  future  employers  how  to  improve  inrerview- 
uig  programs.  Topics  include  joh  analysis,  legal  is- 
sues, types  of  interviews,  and  evaluating  applicants. 
Precf.  MCIT  507  and  400  with  a  C  or  better. 

MGT  436  White-Collar  Crime  3(3,0)  White- 
collar  crime  and  corruption  are  examined  from  a 
maiiagerial  perspective.  Topics  include  financial 
crimes,  crimes  against  consumers,  environmental 
crimes,  acts  of  institutional  corruption,  the  impact 
of  organized  crime  on  legitimate  husines.scs,  and 
computer  crime.  Preq:  Senior  standing,  FIN  M}6. 

VKJT  (IE)  444  International  Perspectives  in 
Industrial  Management  3-6(3-6.0)  Provides 
an  international  perspective  to  industrial 
management  via  organized  plant  visitations  to 
businesses  in  a  foreign  country  and  lectures  by 
and  discussions  with  .senior  operations  managers. 
C'ultural  visits  and  lectures  are  also  organized  to 
provide  a  holistic  perspective  to  cover  cultural 
and  econoinic  environment  of  the  host  country'. 
Students  are  responsible  for  travel  costs.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

MGT  452  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  3(3,0) 
Follows  the  traditional  systems developnunt  life 
cycle  (SDl.C),  although  alternative  methodolo- 
gies are  also  discus.sed.  Focuses  on  earlier  phases 
of  the  SDLC,  from  IS  planning  through  speci- 
fication of  structured  requirements  and  on  the 
methods,  techniques,  and  tools  used  to  determine 
information  requirements  and  their  unambiguous 
documentation.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

MGT  454  Systems  Implementation  3(3,0)  Builds 
upon  skills  of  programming,  database,  and  systems 
analysis  and  design  by  involving  students  with  the 
later  phases  of  the  systems  developinent  life  cycle 
(SDLC-).  Students  design  and  develop  a  system 
using  various  platforms.  Focus  is  on  the  logical 
and  physical  system  design.  I'iv<|:  CV  Sil  462  or 
equivalent,  MGT  452. 

MGT  455  Emerging  Information  Technol- 
ogy Trends  in  Business  3(3,0)  In-depth  study, 
through  case  studies,  readings,  and  hands-on 
experience  of  emerging  information  technologies 
in  and  across  business  organizations.  Focuses  on 
understanding,  effective  deployment,  and  impact 
of  these  technologies  on  business  outcoines.  Prcq: 
Junior  standing. 

MGT  456  Decision  Support  Systems  3(3.0)  In- 
depth  study,  through  case  studies,  readings,  and 
hands-on  experience,  of  decision  support  systems 
and  related  knowledge-based  technologies.  Focus 
is  on  organizational  decision  making  and  its 
data,  information,  and  knovvledge-ba.sed  support 
•>\>iems.  I'lvt)  Junior  standing. 


MC;  1  4^0  Selected  lopics  in  Industrial  Manage- 
ment 3(3,0)  In-ileplh  e\aminalu>n  of  .idv.inced 
lopics  in  Indiisirial  M.inagemei\l.  TopicMuay  \.iry 
in  keeping  with  ilevelopments  in  the  management 
prolession  and  interests  of  faculty.  Emphasis  is  on 
the  application  of  these  topics  to  the  production 
and  operations  management  environment.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but 
imly  if  different  topics  are  covered.  /Vet).  MCjT 
402  or  404  or  408. 

MARKETING 

ruijcswrs:  L.  Carlson,  tJ.  R.  Duke,  S.  J.  CJr.ne,  W. 
E.  KilKuirne,  G.  M.  Pickett,  C/uiir;  R.  M.  Reese; 
Associate  Professors:  M.  J.  Dorsch,  R.  Gomes,  P.  A. 
Knowles,  M.  C.  LaForge,  J.  D.  Mittelstaedt,  J.  N. 
Moore,  M.  A.  Raymond;  As.sistant  Professors:  C.  D. 
1  lopkins,  S.  A.  Jones;  Lt'CIKrer;  J.  G.  Gaubert 

MKT  301,  H30I  Principles  of  Marketing  3(3,0) 
Principles  and  concepts  involved  in  planning, 
pricing,  promoting,  and  distributing  of  goods  and 
services.  Preq:  ECON  200  or  2 1 1  or  2 12;  45  credit 
hours  completed. 

MKT  302  Consumer  Behavior  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion of  selected  individual  arid  group  behavioral 
.science  concepts  and  their  application  to  the 
understanding  of  consumer  decision  making. 
Preq:  MKT  301. 

MKT  (E  L  E)  3 14  New  Venture  Creation  I  3(3,0) 
First  ill  a  twt)-part  series  with  MGT  (E  L  E)  515 
as.sessing  entrepreneurial  opportunities.  Focuses 
on  creativity,  idea  generation,  market  oppor- 
tunity analysis,  strategy,  and  methods  of  entry. 
Opportunity  analysis  may  be  developed  into  a 
full  new  venture  plan  in  MGT  (E  L  E)  315.  Preq: 
Junior  standing. 

MKT  321  Sports  Marketing  3(3,0)  Expl.iration 
of  the  essentials  of  effective  sports  marketing. 
Topics  include  application  of  marketing  principles 
in  the  sports  area,  licensing  issues,  sponsorships 
and  endorsements,  stadium  and  arena  market- 
ing, broadcasting  and  media  considerations, 
public  policy  and  sports,  and  unique  marketing 
challenges  for  sport  specific  products  (football, 
basketball,  baseball,  motorsports,  etc.).  Precj; 
MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  H390  Junior  Honors  Research  1(1,0) 
Students  select  and  complete  a  research  project 
approved  by  a  faculty  advisor,  in  conjunction 
with  an  approved  three-credit  marketing  course 
(other  than  MKT  301,  H301,  or  431).  Students 
are  expected  to  di.splay  a  command  of  marketing 
theory  and  an  ability  to  apply  theory  to  their 
research.  Preq:  MKT  501  or  H301,  membership 
in  Calhoun  Honors  College,  consent  of  faculty 
inember  supervising  research. 

MKT  399  Marketing  Internship  3(0,9)  Pre- 
planned, prcapprovcd,  faculty-supervised  mar- 
keting internships.  Credit  will  only  be  given  for 
internships  <if  at  least  ten  full-time,  consecutive 
weeks  with  the  same  internship  provider.  Re- 
stricted to  students  with  a  major  or  minor  in 
Marketing.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  MKT 
301  and  consent  o(  instructor. 


MKI  420  Professional  Selling  U3,0)  I  urrent 
theories  alxMil  the  M'lling  of  gmnis  and  services 
to  organizational  buyers  in  the  context  of  long- 
term  relationships  Role  playing,  video-taped 
pres<niations,  and  other  techniques  are  generally 
employed  tnenhance  inter|xrM>nal  communic.i- 
lion  skills.  Prcq:  Junior  st.inding,  MKT  501. 

MKT  423,  623  Promotional  Strategy  3(3,0)  Em- 
phasizes  promotion  as  the  cominunication  function 
ol  marketing.  Attention  is  given  to  communica- 
tion theory  and  promotion's  relation  to  mass  and 
interpersonal  communication.  Factors  affecting 
promotional  decision-making  process  are  explored, 
and  promotion  as  a  competitive  t(K)l  is  examined. 
Prcq:  MKT  501  orconsc-nt  of  instructor. 

MKT  424  Sales  Management  3(3,0)  Comprehen- 
sive examination  of  the  planning,  implementa- 
tion, and  control  of  professional  sales  organiza- 
tions. PrL'i;:  MKT  501  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  425  Retail  Management  3(3,0)  Retailing  is 
studied  from  a  decision-making  approach.  Topics 
include  target  market  analysis,  location  analysis, 
merchandising,  human  resources,  pricing  and  pro- 
motion. Prcq:  MKT  501  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  426  Business-to-Business  Marketing  3(3,0) 
Study  and  analysis  of  the  unique  aspects  of  mar- 
keting goods  and  services  to  organizational  buyers 
rather  than  household  consumers.  Emphasis  is  on 
developing  strategic  responses  to  market  opp<ir- 
tunities  given  competitive  behavior.  Preq:  MKT 
501  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  427,  627  International  Marketing  3(3,0) 
Study  of  marketing  from  the  international  point 
of  view.  Emphasis  is  on  the  necessary  mixJihcation 
of  marketing  thinking  and  practice  for  foreign 
markets  due  to  individual  environmental  differ- 
ences. Prcq:  MKT  501. 

MKT  428,  628  Services  Marketing  3(3,0) 
Exploration  and  study  of  the  nature  of  service 
organizations  and  the  principles  which  guide 
the  marketing  of  their  products.  Emphasis  is  on 
a  marketing  mix  that  is  fundamentally  different 
than  that  found  in  traditional  goods  marketing. 
Prc'£):  MKT  501  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  429,  629  Public  and  Nonprofit  Marketing 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  role  and  application  of  mar- 
keting iii  public  and  nonprofit  .settings.  Focases 
on  a  conceptual  understanding  of  the  marketing 
discipline  and  marketing  prcKesses  and  shows  how 
basic  concepts  and  principles  of  marketing  are 
applicable  to  public  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
Prcq:  MKT  501  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  430,  630  Marketing  Product  Management 
3(3,0)  Management  of  the  firm's  priiduct  or  service 
offerings.  Topics  include  new  product  screening, 
evaluation,  and  development;  product  line  and  mix 
analysis,  abandonment  decisions,  brand  manager's 
role,  new  pnxluct  development  department,  and 
others.  Emphasis  is  on  decision  making.  Preq: 
MGT  310,  MKT  501 ;  or  consent  of  instructor 

MKT  431,  631  Marketing  Research  3(3,0) 
Research  used  in  marketing  decision  making.  Em- 
phasizes methods  and  techniques  used  in  planning, 
collection,  priKessing,  and  utilization  of  informa- 
tion. Topics  include  research  design,  sinirces  tif 
infiimiation,  questionnaire  design,  sjimpling,  data 
collection,  and  data  analysis.  Pri'tj:  MGT  310,  MKT 
501,  MTHSC  501;  or  consent  of  instnictor. 
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MKT  433  Sport  Marketing  Strategy  3(3,0)  Pro- 
vides students  with  basic  knowledge  about  brand 
management  as  it  applies  to  sport.  Addresses  basic 
principles  and  guiding  precepts  of  how  sport-based 
organizations  build  strong  brands.  Preq:  MKT  321 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  434  Sport  Promotion  3(3,0)  Emphasizes 
the  promotional  function  of  sport.  Topics  include 
event  sponsorship,  developing  media  relation- 
ships, endorsements,  promotion  objective  setting 
and  budgeting,  media  planning  and  scheduling, 
and  utilizing  the  tools  of  promotion  within  a  sport 
context.  Integrated  Marketing  Communication 
provides  the  theoretical  and  managerial  frame- 
work for  how  these  factors  are  utilized  optimally. 
Preq;  MKT  321,  423. 

MKT  435  International  Sport  Marketing  3(3,0) 
Provides  working  knowledge  of  international 
sport  marketing.  Consists  of  lecture  and  site  visits. 
Topics  include  brief  history  of  sport,  sport  market- 
ing basics,  building  sport  brands,  sport  strategies, 
and  issues  facing  the  new  sporting  goods  industry. 
Preq;  MKT  301. 

MKT  445  Macromarketing  3(3,0)  Examines  the 
relationship  between  marketing  and  society  focus- 
ing on  the  social  impact  of  marketing  practices. 
Topics  include  technology,  ethics,  materialism, 
globalization,  environmental  sustainability,  and 
the  political  and  economic  philosophy  underlying 
marketing.  Course  is  multidisciplinary  and  uses  a 
variety  of  readings  to  cover  each  of  the  topic  areas. 
Preq:  MKT  301  and  junior  standing,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

MKT  450  Strategic  Marketing  Management 
3(3,0)  Application  of  marketing  constructs  in 
the  analysis  and  solution  of  marketing  problems. 
Emphasizes  information  systems,  data  analysis, 
and  critical-thinking  skills  in  solving  marketing 
problems  in  a  wide  range  of  managerial  decision 
areas  including,  but  not  limited  to,  new  product 
development,  pricing,  advertising,  personal 
selling,  channels,  and  international  marketing. 
Preq;  MKT  301,  six  hours  of  400-level  market- 
ing courses. 

MKT  H490  Senior  Honors  Thesis  Research 
3(3,0)  Students,  in  consultation  with  a  Market- 
ing faculty  member,  choose  a  topic  for  the  honors 
thesis  and  produce  a  research  proposal  which 
involves  an  imaginative  approach  to  the  subject, 
a  sufficient  literature  review,  a  comprehensive 
introduction  to  the  research  topic,  and  a  detailed 
research  plan.  Preq;  MKT  H390. 

MKT  H491  Senior  Honors  Thesis  Writing  and 
Presentation  3(3,0)  Students  implement  their 
research  plans,  write  up  their  reports,  and  pres- 
ent and  defend  their  Senior  Honors  Theses  to  an 
audience  of  Marketing  faculty,  Honors  students, 
and  invited  others.  Preq:  MKT  H490. 

MKT  495,  695  Selected  Topics  3(3,0)  In-depth 
examination  of  timely  topics  in  marketing.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit,  but  only  if  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq:  MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT 499  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
readings  or  mdependent  research  in  selected  mar- 
keting areas.  Topics  must  be  selected  and  proposed 
by  student.  Proposals  must  be  approved  by  instruc- 
tor. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  cred- 
its. Preq:  MKT  301  and  consent  of  instructor. 


MATERIALS  SCIENCE  AND 
ENGINEERING 

MS&E  450  Materials  Science  and  Engineering 
Portfolio  2(2,0)  Students  working  in  groups  pres- 
ent and  discuss  practical,  ethical,  safety,  and  busi- 
ness topics  in  the  polymer  and  textile  industries. 
Students  are  required  to  complete  their  electronic 
portfolios.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

Professors:  W.  P.  Adams,  J.  R.  Brannan,  J.  V.  Brawley, 
Jr.,  C.  L.  Cox,  R  M.  Dearing,  V.  J.  Ervin,  R.  E.  Fen- 
nell,  X.  Gao,  R.  E.  Jamison,  J.  P  Jarvis,  J.  D.  Key, 
M.  M.  Kostrcva,  K.  B.  Kulasekera,  R.  C.  Laskar,  R. 

B.  Lund,  W.  E  Moss  111,  J.  A.  Reneke,  D.  R.  Shier, 
R.  L.  Taylor,  Chair;  D.  D.  Warner,  M.  M.  Wiecek; 
Associate  Professors:  N.  j.  Calkin,  S.  L.  Ganter,  P. 

C.  Kiessler,  H.  K.  Lee,  J.  K.  Peterson,  C.  B.  Russell, 
M.  J.  Saltzman,  H.  E  Senter,  C.  L.  Williams;  As- 
sistant Professors:  D.  M.  Ambrose,  C.  M.  Gallagher, 
J.  A.  Hoffacker,  R  D.  Hyden,  K.  L.  James,  E.  W. 
Jenkins,  T  R.  Khan,  H.  R.  MacMiUan,  H.  Maha- 
raj,  G.  L.  Matthews,  C.  Park,  J.  R.  Yoon;  Research 
Assistant  Professors:  D.  P.  Diaz,  J.  B.  Von  Oehsen; 
Senior  Lecturers:  S.  S.  Biggers,  M.  E.  Cawood,  P.  E 
Garner,  S.  A.  Prevost;  Lecturers:  N.  J.  Conway,  J. 
E.  Cottingham,  R.  E.  Davidson,  C.  A.  Davis,  K.  J. 
Durham,  J.  M.  Flatt,  A.  A.  Guest,  M.  L.  Hanna, 
Jr.,  T  A.  Johnson,  J.  M.  LaVare,  A.  J.  Lynn,  J.  K, 
Martin,  J.  I.  McKnew,  J.  R.  Newton,  T.  F  Parrott, 
M.  Reba,  M.  Rios- Adams,  L.  J.  Shick,  D.  M.  Simms, 
R.  E.  Simms,  W.  B.  Staufeneger,  A.  K.  Stoddard,  D. 

C.  Szurley,  T  C.  Teitloff,  A.  Tsolakis,  S.  E.  Walker, 
M.  K.  Zachary;  VisiringPro/essors;  J.  D.  Fulton,  M.  E. 
Hammett,  W  J.  Padgett;  Visiting  Associate  Professor: 

D.  M.  Fairbairn;  Visiring  Assistant  Professors:  J.  B. 
Lassiter,  B.  A.  Novick,  I.  V.  Viktorova 

MTHSC  101  Essential  Mathematics  for  the  In- 
formed Society  3(3,0)  Topics  include  logic  and 
computers,  probability  and  statistics,  and  financial 
mathematics.  Specific  topics  include  Boolean  al- 
gebra, digital  data  formats,  randomness,  graphical 
representation  of  data,  inference  and  estimation; 
interest,  annuities,  and  amortization.  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  received  credit  for  MTHSC 
301,  302,  309,  or  EX  ST  301.  Preq;  Satisfactory 
score  on  the  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement 
Test  or  consent  of  department. 

MTHSC  102  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Anal- 
ysis 3(3,0)  Intuitive  approach  to  the  concepts  and 
applications  of  calculus.  Topics  include  functions 
and  graphing,  differentiation,  and  integration. 
Applications  from  social,  biological,  and  manage- 
ment sciences  are  presented.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  received  credit  for  MTHSC  106.  Preq: 
Satisfactory  score  on  the  Clemson  Mathematics 
Placement  Test  or  consent  of  department. 

MTHSC  103  Elementary  Functions  3(3,1) 
Gateway  course  for  MTHSC  106.  Comprehensive 
treatment  of  functions  and  analytic  geometry 
with  applications  including  polynomial,  rational, 
algebraic,  exponential,  logarithmic,  and  trigono- 
metric functions.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
received  credit  for  MTHSC  105.  Preq:  MTHSC 
104  or  satisfactory  score  on  the  Clemson  Math- 
ematics Placement  Test. 


MTHSC  104  College  Algebra  3(3,1)  Basic  course 
to  prepare  students  for  subsequent  courses  in 
probability,  mathematical  analysis,  elementary 
statistics,  and  elementary  functions  (precalculus). 
Fundamental  concepts  of  algebra,  equations, 
inequalities,  functions,  and  graphs  are  studied. 
Students  who  have  received  credit  for  any  other 
mathematical  sciences  course  will  not  be  allowed 
to  enroll  in  or  receive  credit  for  MTHSC  104- 

MTHSC  105  Precalculus  5(5,1)  Extensive  treat- 
ment of  topics  chosen  to  prepare  students  for  the 
study  of  calculus.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to 
polynomial,  rational,  exponential,  logarithmic, 
and  trigonometric  functions  and  their  graphs,  as 
well  as  basic  and  analytic  trigonometry.  Students 
who  have  received  credit  for  any  other  math- 
ematical sciences  course  will  not  be  allowed  to 
enroll  in  or  receive  credit  for  MTHSC  105. 

MTHSC  106,  HI 06  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
4(4,0)  Topics  include  analytic  geometry,  intro- 
duction to  derivatives,  computation  and  applica- 
tion of  derivatives,  integrals,  exponential  and 
logarithm  functions.  Preq:  MTHSC  103  or  105 
or  satisfactory  score  on  the  Clemson  Mathematics 
Placement  Test  or  con.sent  of  department. 

MTHSC  107  Co-Calculus  I  1(0,2)  Recitation 
course  to  accompany  MTHSC  106.  Rein- 
forces precalculus  and  calculus  topics  covered  in 
MTHSC  106  and  provides  additional  instruction 
and  practice  for  students.  Required  of  students 
identified  by  the  Clemson  Mathematics  Place- 
ment Test  as  being  conditionally  qualified  for 
placement  in  calculus  with  supplemental  instruc- 
tion. To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only  Preq:  Concurrent 
enrollment  in  MTHSC  106. 

MTHSC  108,  HI 08  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
4(4,0)  Topics  include  transcendental  functions, 
applications  of  integration,  integration  tech- 
niques, indeterminate  forms,  improper  integrals, 
parametric  equations,  polar  coordinates,  and 
infinite  series.  Preq:  MTHSC  106. 

MTHSC  109  Co-Calculus  II  1(0,2)  Recita- 
tion style  course  to  accompany  MTHSC  108. 
Reinforces  precalculus  and  calculus  topics  cov- 
ered in  MTHSC  108  and  provides  additional 
instruction  and  practice.  Recommendations  are 
made  to  students  based  on  their  scores  on  a  Cal- 
culus Basic  Skills  Quiz,  given  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester.  Preq:  Concurrent  enrollment  in 
MTHSC  108. 

MTHSC  115  Contemporary  Mathematics  for 
Elementary  School  Teachers  I  3(3,0)  Coopera- 
tive learning  groups,  manipulatives,  and  concrete 
models  are  used  to  deinonstrate  logical  reasoning, 
problem-solving  strategies,  sets  and  their  opera- 
tions, numeration  systems,  properties  and  opera- 
tions of  whole  numbers,  number  theory,  prime 
and  composite  numbers,  divisibility,  common 
factors  and  multiples.  Open  to  Elementary,  Early 
Childhood,  and  Special  Education  majors  only. 
Preq:  MTHSC  104  or  satisfactory  score  on  the 
Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test. 
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MTHSC  116  C'ontiinpor.irv  M..lluii.alic>  lor 
Elementary  School  TeiK-hers  II  M  3,0)  (Continu- 
ation ot  MTHSC:  115.  M,inipul.mv<.-s  ,ind  ci>n- 
cretc  models  arc  used  tor  properties,  operations, 
and  problem  solving  tor  integers,  element. iry 
fractions,  rational  numbers,  and  real  numbers. 
Selected  topics  in  statistics  and  probability  are 
introduced  with  a  hands-on  approach  to  learning. 
Restricted  to  Elementary,  Early  Childhood,  and 
Special  Education  majors.  Preq:  MTHSC  1 1 5  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

MTHSC  1 17  Mathematics  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers  I  3(2,2)  Problem-solving;  strategies, 
logic,  algebraic  thinking,  sets,  relations,  functions, 
numeration  systems,  whole  numbers,  integers, 
number  theory,  fractions,  decimals,  applications 
of  percent,  real  numbers  with  their  computational 
algorithms  and  properties  are  explored.  Content, 
according  to  state  standards,  is  taught  with  ap- 
propriate methodology  for  teaching  K-8.  Open 
to  Elementary,  Early  Childhood,  and  Special 
Education  majors  only.  Preq:  MTHSC"  101  or 
consent  ot  department. 

MTHSC  118  Mathematics  for  Elementary 
School  Teachers  II  3(2,2)  Simple  probability 
and  descriptive  statistics  are  reviewed.  Two-  and 
three-dimensional  geometr>'  including  polygons, 
polyhedra  and  their  properties;  congruence, 
similarity,  and  constructions;  coordinate  system; 
standard  measurement,  area,  surface  area,  volume; 
and  motion  geometry  are  explored.  Content, 
according  to  State  standards,  is  taught  with  ap- 
propriate methodology'  for  teaching  K-8.  Preq: 
MTHSC  117  or  consent  of  department. 

MTHSC  1 19  Introduction  to  Discrete  Methods 
3(3,0)  Topics  normally  include  elementary  logic 
and  methods  of  proof;  sets,  functions,  and  rela- 
tions; graphs  and  trees;  combinatorial  circuits  and 
Boolean  Albegra.  Preq:  Satisfactory'  score  on  the 
Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or  consent 
of  department. 

MTHSC  129  Problem  Solving  in  Discrete 
Mathematics  3(2,2)  Problem-solving  approach 
to  learning  mathematics  is  applied  to  topics  in 
modern  discrete  mathematics.  Typical  selection 
of  topics  includes  logic  and  proof,  sets,  relations, 
functions,  mathematical  induction,  graphs  and 
trees,  counting  techniques,  recurrence  equations. 
For  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Arts 
majors  in  Mathematical  Sciences  only.  Credit 
may  not  be  received  for  both  MTHSC  119  and 
129.  Pre(].MTHSCI06. 

MTHSC  199  Problem  Solving  in  Mathematics 
3(2,2)  Functions  and  graphs,  mathematical 
modeling,  and  applications.  Applications  trom 
management  and  life  and  social  sciences  are 
presented.  Specific  topics  include  linear,  qua- 
dratic, polynomial,  exponential,  and  logarithmic 
functions  with  emphasis  on  problem  solving. 
Students  who  have  received  credit  for  any  other 
mathematical  sciences  course  will  not  be  allowed 
to  enroll  in  or  receive  credit  for  MTHSC  199.  To 
be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 


MIHSC  Z0\  Elementary  Statistical  liilerciKe 
3(3,0)  Data-based  course  in  stati.stical  methodol- 
i)gy:  collecting  and  summariring  data,  the  norm.il 
distribution,  one  and  two  sample  interence  on 
means  and  proportiotis,  simple  line.ir  regression, 
analysis  ot  categorical  data.  May  not  be  taken  tor 
credit  by  students  who  have  passed  MTHSC  301 , 
302,  309,  or  EX  ST  301.  Preq:  Satisfactory  sct)re 
on  the  C'lemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or 
MTHSC  101  or  consent  ot  department. 

MTHSC  206,  H206  Calculus  of  Several  Vari- 
ables 4(4,0)  Topics  include  real  valued  functions 
ot  several  variables,  multiple  integration,  differ- 
ential cilculus  of  functions  ot  .several  variables, 
vector  tield  theory  Preq:  MTHSC  108. 

MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculus  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  calculus  of  several  variables, 
differential  calculus  and  optimization  of  several 
variables,  multiple  integrals.  Topics  from  the  man- 
agement sciences  are  used  to  illustrate  the  above 
concepts.  May  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have 
passed  MTHSC  206.  Preq:  MTHSC  102,  or  106 
with  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  208,  H208  Introduction  to  Ordinary 
Differential  Equations  4(4,0)  Introduction  to 
the  study  ot  diftcrential  equations  and  their  appli- 
cation to  physical  problems.  Topics  include  exact, 
series,  and  numerical  solutions;  solutions  by  means 
of  Laplace  transforms;  and  solutiiins  of  systems  of 
diftcrential  equations.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  210  Applied  Matrix  Algebra  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  basic  principles  of  matrix  algebra 
with  applications  to  the  behavioral  and  manage- 
rial sciences.  Major  areas  of  application  include 
linear  programming,  directed  graphs,  and  game 
theory'.  Preq:  MTHSC  101  and  102  or  106. 

MTHSC  2 1 6  Geometry  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers  3(3,0)  Informal  treatment  of  the  basic 
concepts  of  geometry.  Open  to  Elementary,  Early 
Childhood,  and  Special  Education  majors  only. 
Preq:  MTHSC  1 16  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  231  Mathematics  of  Life  Insurance 
3(3,0)  IntrodLiction  to  basic  mathematics 
ot  tinance  and  life  insurance.  Topics  include 
compound  interest,  annuities  certain,  mortality 
tables,  life  annuities,  net  premiums,  net  level 
reserves,  modified  reserves,  nonforfeiture  values, 
and  dividends. 

MTHSC  250  Introduction  to  Mathematical 
Sciences  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  areas  of  study, 
degree  options,  career  choices,  and  professional 
development  in  mathematical  sciences.  Includes 
guidelines  and  requirements  for  porttolio  develop- 
ment and  an  introduction  to  ethical  issues. 

MTHSC  301,  H301  Statistical  Methods  I  3(3,0) 
Principal  topics  include  collecting  and  summa- 
ri-ing  data,  probability  distributions,  inferences 
about  central  values  and  variation,  analysis  of 
categorical  data,  simple  linear  regression,  basic 
experimental  designs,  and  the  analysis  of  vari- 
ance. Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  MTHSC  301,  302,  309,  EX  ST  301. 
Preq:  MTHSC  106  or  207  or  210. 


MI  use  iOZ  MaliMio  lor  Snence  and  tngi- 
neering  3(3,0)  Methodology  lor  collecting, 
organi:ini,',  and  interpreting  data.  Topics  include 
understanding  variability,  graphical  and  numeri- 
cal summarization  ol  data,  introductory  probabil- 
ity, normal  and  related  distributions,  statistical 
inference,  experimental  design,  simple  linear 
regression.  Statistical  microcomputer  st)ftwarc 
is  used.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  EX  ST  301.  MTHSC  301,  302,  309. 
Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  308  College  Geometry  3(3,0)  Theo- 
rems and  concepts  more  advanced  than  those  of 
high  school  geometry.  Treatment  of  the  various 
properties  of  the  triangle,  including  the  notable 
points,  lines,  and  circles  associated  with  it.  Preq: 
MTHSC  106. 

MTHSC  309  Introductory  Business  Statistics 
3(3,0)  Introductory  probability  and  statistics  for 
business  students,  particularly  those  who  will  take 
MGT  310.  Topics  include  descriptive  statistics, 
probability,  expectations,  binomial,  normal,  sam- 
pling distributions,  one  and  two  sample  estimation 
and  testing.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given 
for  only  one  of  EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  301,  302, 
309,  Preq:  MTHSC  106  or  207  or  210. 

MTHSC  3 1 1,  H3 1 1  Linear  Algebra  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  the  algebra  ot  matrices,  vector  spaces, 
polynomials,  and  linear  transformations.  Preq: 
MTHSC  108  or  consent  o(  instructor. 

MTHSC  360  Intermediate  Mathematical  Com- 
puting 3(3,0)  Continuing  study  of  mathemati- 
cal computing  using  the  FORTRAN  language. 
Emphasis  is  on  subroutine  computation  with  ap- 
plications to  problems  in  science  and  engineering. 
Preq:  CP  SC  1 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  H382  Honors  Seminar  1(1,0)  Weekly 
seminar  to  prepare  students  in  Departmental 
Honors  Program  for  independent  senior  research. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  semester,  each  student 
must  have  identitied  a  research  topic  and  a  faculty 
advisor.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  two 
credits.  Preq:  Junior  standing  in  departmental 
honors  program. 

MTHSC  400,  H400,  600  Theory  of  Probability 
3(3,0)  Principal  topics  include  combinatorial 
theory,  proh.ibilit\  .iNioms,  random  variables, 
expected  \alin.s;  s|xxi.il  discrete  and  continuous 
distributions,  lointK  distributed  random  variables, 
correlation,  conditional  expectation,  law  of  large 
numbers,  central  limit  theorem.  Preq:  MTHSC 
206  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

MTHSC  403,  H403,  603  Introduction  to  Sta- 
tistical Theory  3(3,0)  Principal  topics  include 
sampling  distributions,  point  and  interval  estima- 
tion, maximum  likelihood  estimators,  method 
of  moments,  least  squares  estimators,  tests  of 
hypotheses,  likelihood  ratio  methods,  regression 
and  correlation  analysis,  introduction  to  analysis 
of  variance.  Preq:  MTHSC  400  or  equivalent. 

MTHSC  405,  605  Statistical  Theory  and  Meth- 
ods II  3(3,0)  Principal  topics  include  simple  lin- 
ear regression,  multiple  regression  and  correlation 
analysis,  one-way  analysis  of  variance,  multiple 
comparison,  multifactor  analysis  oi  variance, 
experimental  design.  Computation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  results  are  facilitated  through  use  of  statisti- 
cal computer  packages.  Preq:  MTHSC  301 . 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


MTHSC  406,  606  Sampling  Theory  and  Methods 

3(3,0)  Prohahility-hased  treatment  of  sampling 
meth(.)dology.  Theory  and  application  of  estima- 
tion techniques  are  treated  using  simple  and 
stratified  random  sampling,  cluster  sampling,  and 
systematic  sampling.  Preq:  MTHSC  302  and  400, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  407,  607  Regression  and  Time-Series 
Analysis  3(3,0)  Theory  and  application  of  the 
regression  and  time  series.  Approaches  to  empiri- 
cal model  building  and  data  analysis  are  treated. 
Computation  and  interpretation  of  results  are 
facilitated  through  the  use  of  interactive  statisti- 
cal packages.  Preq:  MTHSC  302,  311,  400;  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  408,  608  Topics  in  Geometry  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  topics  in  special  geometries  which 
include  non-Euclidean  space  concepts  such  as 
projective  geometry,  finite  geometries,  and  intui- 
tive elementary  topology.  Brief  introduction  [o 
vector  geometry.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  410  Number  Theory  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  theory  of  integers  and  related  number 
systems.  Topics  include  historical  development, 
principle  of  mathematical  induction,  divisibility, 
primes,  congruences,  number-theoretic  functions, 
primitive  roots,  quadratic  residues,  and  diophan- 
tine  equations.  Preq:  MTHSC  108  or  consent  ot 
instructor. 

MTHSC  412,  H412,  612  Introduction  to  Mod- 
ern Algebra  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  concepts 
of  algebra.  Topics  include  the  number  system  and 
the  elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings,  and  fields 
Prcc];  MTHSC  311. 

MTHSC  4 1 9,  H4 1 9,  6 1 9  Discrete  Mathematical 
Structures  I  3(3,0)  Applies  theoretical  concepts 
of  sets,  functions,  binary  relations,  graphs,  Bool- 
ean algebras,  propositional  logic,  semigroups, 
groups,  homomorphisms,  and  permutation  groups 
to  computer  characteristics  and  design,  words  over 
a  finite  alphabet  and  concatenation,  binary  group 
codes,  and  other  communication  or  computer 
problems.  Preq:  MTHSC  311. 

MTHSC  430  Actuarial  Science  Seminar  11(1,0) 
Problem-solving  seminar  to  prepare  students  for 
the  Society  of  Actuaries'  Exam  P  or  the  Casualty 
Actuarial  Society's  Exam  I  (Probability).  Preq. 
MTHSC  400  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  43 1  Theory  of  Interest  3(3,0)  Compre- 
hensive treatment  of  the  theory  of  interest  includ- 
ing from  a  calculus-based  continuous  viewpoint. 
Topics  include  simple  and  compound  interest  and 
discount,  nominal  and  effective  rates,  force  of 
interest,  basic  and  general  annuities,  yield  rates, 
amortization  and  sinking  funds,  and  applications 
to  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securities.  Preq: 
MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  432  Actuarial  Science  Seminar  II  1  ( 1 ,0) 
Problem-solving  seminar  to  prepare  students  for 
the  examination  on  the  Society  of  Actuaries'  and 
Casualty  Actuarial  Society's  Course  2  (Interest 
Theory,  Economics  and  Finance).  Preq:  ECON 
21 1,212,  FIN  306  or  311,  MTHSC  431,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 


MTHSC  434,  634  Advanced  Engineering  Math- 
ematics 3(3,0)  Fourier  series,  Laplace  and  Fourier 
transform,  and  numerical  methods  for  solving  ini- 
tial value  and  boundary-value  problems  in  partial 
differential  equations  are  developed.  Applications 
to  diffusion  wave  and  Dirichelet  problems  arc 
given.  Matrix  methods  and  special  functions  arc 
utilized.  Preq:  MTHSC  208. 

MTHSC  435.  H435,  635  Complex  Variables 
3(3,0)  Elementary  functions;  differentiation 
and  integration  of  analytic  functions;  Taylor  and 
Laurent  series;  contour  integration  and  residue 
theory;  conformal  mapping;  Schwartz-Christoffel 
transformation.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  440,  H440,  640  Linear  Programming 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  linear  programming  cov- 
ering the  simplex  algorithm,  duality,  sensitivity 
analysis,  network  models,  formulation  of  models, 
and  the  use  of  simplex  codes  to  solve,  interpret, 
and  analyze  problems.  Preq:  MTHSC  206,  311, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  441,  H441,  641  Introduction  to  Sto- 
chastic Models  3(3,0)  Introductory  treatment  ot 
stochastic  processes,  finite-state  Markov  chains, 
queueing,  dynamic  programming,  Markov  deci- 
sion processes,  reliability,  decision  analysis,  and 
simulation.  Both  theory  and  applications  are 
stressed.  Preq:  MTHSC  400. 

MTHSC  450  Introduction  to  Mathematical 
Models  3(3,0)  Includes  a  study  of  the  modeling 
process  and  examples  of  existing  models  chosen 
from  physical,  biological,  social,  and  management 
sciences,  depending  on  the  instructor.  Written 
and  oral  report  is  required  for  at  least  one  of  the 
models  studied.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Preq:  MTHSC  302,  360,  440,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  453,  H453,  653  Advanced  Calculus  I 
3(3,0)  Limits,  continuity,  and  differentiation  of 
functions  of  one  and  several  variables,  the  Riemann 
integral,  and  vector  analysis.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  454,  H454,  654  Advanced  Calculus  II 
3(3,0)  Continuation  of  MTHSC  453.  Transfor- 
mations, multiple  integrals,  line  and  surface  inte- 
grals, infinite  sequences  and  series,  and  improper 
integrals.  Preq:  MTHSC  453. 

MTHSC  460,  660  Introduction  to  Numerical 
Analysis  I  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  problems 
of  numerical  analysis  emphasizing  computational 
procedures  and  application.  Topics  include  sourc- 
es of  error  and  conditioning,  matrix  methods, 
systems  of  linear  equations,  nonlinear  equations, 
interpolation  and  approximation  by  splines, 
polynominals,  and  trigonometric  functions.  Preq: 
MTHSC  206  or  207  and  360  or  equivalent. 

MTHSC  463,  H463,  663  Mathematical  Analysis 
I  3(3,0)  Basic  properties  of  the  real  number  sys- 
tem, sequences  and  limits;  continuous  functions, 
uniform  continuity  and  convergence.  Integration, 
differentiation,  functions  of  several  real  variables, 
implicit  function  theory.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  481  Seminar  in  Mathematics  1-3(1-3,0) 
Attention  is  focused  on  mathematical  areas  in 
which  nonroutine  problems  can  be  posed  with 
comparative  ease.  Emphasis  is  on  independent 
study  and  student  use  of  previously  acquired 
mathematical  skills.  Open  to  students  by  invita- 
tion only  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits. 
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MTHSC  482,  H482  Undergraduate  Research 
3(3,0)  Independent  research  conducted  under 
the  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  faculty  member. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 

MTHSC  491  Independent  Study  3(3,0)  Indepen- 
dent study  or  internship  in  mathematical  sciences 
under  faculty  supervision.  A  written  report  and 
oral  poster  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  in- 
dependent study  or  internship  are  required.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Mathematical  Sciences  major. 

MTHSC  492  Professional  Development  1(1,0) 
Issues  in  professional  development  in  the  Math- 
ematical Sciences.  Individual  portfolios  are  evalu- 
ated and  critiqued  for  continued  career  use. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  D.  E.  Beasley,  S.  B.  Biggers,  (J.  M.  Fadel, 
R.  S.  Figliola,  J.  L.  Caddis,  M.  Grujicic,  I.  Haque, 
Chair;  C.  O.  Huey,  Jr.,  J.  M.  Kennedy,  E.  H.  Law,  J. 
H.  Leyiek,  J.  M.  Ochterbeck,  D.  A.  Zumbrunnen; 
Associate  Professors:  P.  F  Joseph,  L.  L.  Thompson, 
J.  R.  Wagner;  Assistarxt  Professors:  D.  C.  Angstadt, 
E.  M.  Austin,  Y.  Huang,  N.  Jalili,  R.  S.  Miller,  J.  R. 
Saylor,  J.  D.  Summers,  C.  Tong,  J.  D.  Wood;  Lec- 
turers: D.  C.  Moline,  J.  B.  Riester;  Visiting  Assistant 
Professors:  R.  P.  Ingel,  H.  L.  Watson 

M  E  201  Statics  and  Dynamics  for  Mechanical 
Engineers  5(3,4)  Vector  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
forces,  couples,  and  force-systems  on  rigid  bodies. 
Conditions  of  static  equilibrium  for  simple  struc- 
tures including  pulleys,  trusses,  beams,  frames. 
Kinematics  and  kinetics  of  general  rigid  body 
motion  in  2-D.  Applications  of  Newton's  laws, 
energy  methods,  and  impulse  momentum  methods 
to  simple  machine  elements.  Preq:  PHYS  122, 
124.  Coreq:  EG  208,  ENGR  141,  MTHSC  206. 

M  E  202  Foundations  of  Mechanical  Systems  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  basic  physical  elements  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  systems.  Problem-solving,  design, 
and  resourceful  application  of  mathematics  and 
general  principles  from  students'  science  courses  are 
emphasized  throughout.  Preq:  MTHSC  108,  PHYS 
122,  E  M  201  (or  concurrent  enrollment). 

M  E  203  Foundations  of  Thermal  and  Fluid 
Systems  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  control  volumes, 
conservation  laws  of  mass,  momentum,  and  en- 
ergy. Concepts  of  work  and  heat  are  introduced, 
including  rate  forms.  Properties  of  pure  substances. 
Preq:  MTHSC  206,  PHYS  221. 

M  E  205  Computer  Analysis  in  Engineering 
2(2,0)  Application  of  undergraduate  mathemat- 
ics and  basic  engineering  principles,  emphasizing 
numerical  methods  and  the  use  of  mathematical 
software  packages  in  the  solution  of  engineering 
problems.  Problems  are  drawn  from  dynamics, 
vibrations,  kinematics,  thermodynamics,  heat 
transfer,  materials  engineering,  fluid  mechanics, 
and  other  engineering  fields.  Preq:  ENGR  120, 
MTHSC  208  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  PHYS 
122,  Mechanical  Engineering  major. 

M  E  221  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 
I  1(0,3)  Discovery  of  mechanical  engineering 
principles  and  phenomena.  Introduction  to  labo- 
ratory safety  practices,  instrumentation,  calibra- 
tion techniques,  data  analysis,  and  report  writing. 
Preq:  M  E  202  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  203 
(or  concurrent  enrollment),  PHYS  221. 


M  H  222  Mccliaiiical  Lnj;incLTinn  Laboratory  1 
2(0,6)  Discovery  ot  mechanical  enKincerinB  prin- 
ciples and  phenomena.  Introduction  to  laKiratory 
safety  practices,  iristnimentation,  calibration  tech- 
niques, data  analysis,  and  report  writing.  Introduc- 
tion to  basic  manufacturing  priKcsses.  IV'ij.  PHYS 
122  and  124;  221  (tircoiuiirrent  enrollment). 

M  E  H300  Junior  Honors  Seminar  0  Acquaints 
students  enrol  k\l  in  l\'partniental  Honors  Proj^ram 
with  current  research  activities  in  the  Pepartment 
of  Mechanical  Enjzineerinfj.  Faculty  prinide semi- 
nars in  which  research  interests  are  summarized. 
These  seminars  are  planned  to  prepare  students  in 
chixxsing  a  research  topic  for  the  senior  thesis.  Prei]: 
Juniiirstandinfi  in  departmental  honors  program. 

M  E  301  Materials  for  Mechanical  Engineering 
Applications  3(3,0)  Properties  and  selection  of 
materials  of  interest  to  mechanical  engineers. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  interrelations  between  the 
microstructure,  processing,  and  properties  of 
materials.  Preq:  CH  102,  M  E  302  (or  concurrent 
enrollment). 

M  E  302,  H302  Mechanics  of  Materials  3(3,0) 
Relationships  between  external  loads  on  solid 
bodies  or  members  and  the  resulting  internal 
effects  and  dimension  changes,  including  the 
derivation  of  rational  formulas  for  stresses  and 
defiirmations  and  the  identification  and  use  of 
impt>rtant  mechanical  properties  of  engineering 
materials.  Prcq:  E  M  201.  MTHSC  206. 

M  E  303  Thermodynamics  3(3,0)  Study  of  the 
second  law  and  entropy;  applications  to  fixed  mass 
systems  and  control  \'olumes;  vapor  and  gas  power 
cycles;  mixtures  of  gases;  vapor  psychrometrics; 
combustion  and  the  third  law.  Thormochemical 
equilibrium.  Precj.  M  E  205. 

M  E  304  Heat  Transfer  3(3,0)  Steady  and  tran- 
sient heat  conduction,  free  and  forced  convection, 
radiation,  and  multi-mode  heat  transfer.  Emphasis 
is  on  analytical  and  numerical  solutions  to  en- 
gineering heat  transfer  problems  with  a  design 
orientation.  Preq:  M  E  205,  308. 

M  E  305  Modeling  and  Analysis  of  Dynamic  Sys- 
tems 3(3,0)  Presents  techniques  for  developing 
and  analyzing  physical  and  mathematical  models 
of  mechanical  and  electromechanical  systems. 
Transient  and  frequency  response  are  determined 
using  analytical  and  numerical  methods.  Basic 
feedback  systems  are  introduced.  Prec|:  E  C  E  307, 
E  M  202,  M  E  202,  205,  MTHSC  208. 

M  E  306  Fundamentals  of  Machine  Design  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  failure  theory,  fatigue  analysis, 
and  energy  methods  for  deflection  analysis.  Inte- 
gration of  these  topics  with  selected  portions  of 
mechanics  of  materials  and  application  of  them 
to  the  design  and  analysis  of  machine  elements. 
Preq:  M  E  502. 

M  E  308,  H308  Fluid  Mechanics  3(3,0)  Behavior 
of  fluids  at  rest  or  in  motion,  including  the  study 
of  fluid  properties.  Emphasis  is  on  a  rational, 
analytical  approach  from  which  are  developed 
basic  principles  of  broad  applicability  to  all  fields 
of  engineering.  Preq:  E  M  202,  M  E  503  (or  con- 
current enrollment). 


M  L  510  llKriiUKhnaimcs  and  Heal  Iranster 
3(  3,0)  Introduction  to  thernvxiynamics  and  heat 
transfer  tor  nonmajors:  properties  of  liquids  and 
gases,  first  and  second  law  analysis,  introduction 
to  cycles  for  power  and  refrigeration,  heat  flow  by 
comluction  ;ind  radiation,  and  convective  he.ii 
flow  and  heat  exchangers.  Preq:  Junior  standing 
in  an  engineering  curriculum. 

M  E  312  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Their 
Application  M3,0)  Fundamental  principles 
,is.soci;ited  with  production  processes  and  their 
application  to  the  manufacture  of  pri>ducts  from 
metals,  polymers,  ceramics,  and  composites.  Em- 
phasizes the  physical  and  quantitative  aspects  of 
processing,  the  selection  of  priKesses  to  create 
products,  and  the  identification  processes  used 
to  manufacture  existing  products.  Preq:  M  E  504 
(or  concurrent  enrollment),  506  (or  concurrent 
enrollment),  555  (or  concurrent  enrollment). 

M  E  333  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  II 
2(1,3)  Mechanical  engineering  principles  and 
phenomena  are  reinforced  through  student  ci>n- 
diicted  experiments.  Presentation  of  fundamentals 
of  instrumentation,  calibration  techniques,  data 
analysis,  and  report  writing  in  the  context  of 
laboratory  experiments.  Preq:  M  E  221,  302  (or 
concurrent  enrollment),  303  (or  concurrent 
enrollment),  508  (or  concurrent  enrollnunt), 
MTHSC  208. 

M  E  400  Senior  Seminar  1  ( 1 ,0)  Seminars  address 
the  problems  encountered  by  engineering  gradu- 
ates in  professional  practice.  Invited  lecturers  as 
well  as  faculty  provide  the  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. Preq;  All  required  300-level  E  C  E,  E  M,  and 
M  E  courses  or  consent  of  instructor. 

M  E  401  Mechanical  Engineering  Design  3(3,0) 
Project-oriented  course  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. Emphasis  is  on  the  role  of  analysis,  synthesis, 
and  evaluation  in  design  and  on  written  reporting 
of  design  solutions.  Influence  of  economics  and 
optimization,  concurrent  development,  integra- 
tion of  design  and  manufacturing,  and  system  cre- 
ation are  utilized  for  engineering  design  decisions. 
Precj;  M  E  301,  303,  304,  305,  306  (Concurrent 
enrollment  in  one  o(  these  courses  is  permitted 
with  departmental  approval.) 

M  E  402  Internship  in  Engineering  Design 
3(1,6)  Creative  application  of  general  engineer- 
ing knowledge  in  solving  an  open-ended  design 
problem  provided  by  a  sponsor  typically  external 
to  the  University.  Progress  is  evaluated  by  a 
faculty  jury.  Students  present  results  to  the  jury 
and  sponsor  through  written  reports  and  oral 
presentations  addressing  University  written/oral 
competency  goals.  Preq:  M  E  401 ,  404  (or  concur- 
rent enrollment). 

M  E  403  Control  and  Integration  of  Multidomain 
Dynamic  Systems  3(3,0)  Introduction  of  control 
theor>'  with  sensor,  actuator,  and  dynamic  plant 
Integration  to  develop,  model,  control,  and  ana- 
lyze mathematical  models  of  mechanical,  electri- 
cal, hydraulic,  and  pneumatic  systems.  Transient 
dynamics  are  determined  uvioi;  aii.iKlK.il  and 
numerical  methods  with  tei.\ll\Kk  ^cMiiriil  ^v^tems. 
Strong  emphasis  is  placed  on  vyNitni  Jc-.ii;n  using 
computer  simulation  tools.  Preq:  M  E  505. 


M  L  404  Manufacturing  Processes  and  llK-ir 
Application  3(3,0)  Fundamental  principles 
.issociaied  with  production  processes  and  their 
.ipplication  to  the  iiianulaclure  of  products  Irom 
metals,  polymers,  ceramics,  and  compi)sites.  Em- 
phiisizes  the  physical  and  quantitative  aspects  of 
priH-essing,  the  selection  of  prt)ce.sses  to  create 
products,  and  the  identification  of  processes  used 
to  manufacture  existing  products.  Preq:  M  E  501, 
505,  504.  505,  506,444. 

M  E  405  Kinematics  and  Dynamics  of  Machiner>' 
I  3(3,0)  (Jraphical,  analytical,  and  numerical 
techniques  are  used  in  the  dynamic  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  machines.  Emphasis  is  on  the  ap- 
plication of  these  analysis  techniques  to  planar 
linkages.  Preq:  E  M  202,  304,  M  E  205. 

M  E  407,  607  Applied  Heat  Transfer  3(3,0) 
Application  oriented  extension  of  M  E  504, 
considering  topics  in  transient  conduction,  flow 
of  fluids,  energy  exchange  by  radiation,  and  mass 
transfer.  Applications  in  heat-exchanger  design 
with  emphasis  on  economics  and  variation  of 
operating  conditions  from  the  design  point.  Preq: 
M  E  504,  consent  of  instructor. 

M  E  415,  H415  Undergraduate  Research  1-3 
Individual  research  projects  conducted  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  faculty 
member.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

M  E  416,  616  Control  of  Mechanical  Systems 
3(3,0)  Physical  modeling  and  feedback  principles 
are  presented  for  control  of  mechanical  systems. 
Transient  response,  root  locus,  and  frequency 
response  principles  are  applied  to  the  control  of 
basic  mechanical  systems  such  as  electric  motors, 
fluid  tanks,  or  thermal  processes.  PID  control  laws 
are  emphasized.  Preq:  M  E  305. 

M  E  417,  617  Mechatronics  System  Design 
3(3,0)  Mechatronics  integrates  control,  senstirs, 
actuators,  and  computers  to  create  a  variety  of 
electromechanical  products.  Includes  concepts 
ot  design,  appropriate  dynamic  sy.stem  modeling, 
analysis,  sensors,  actuating  devices,  and  real  time 
microprocessor  interfacing  and  control.  Case  stud- 
ies, simulation,  and  projects  are  used  to  exemplify' 
the  system  design  principles.  Prc't|;  M  E  305  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

M  E  418  Finite  Element  Analysis  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  Design  3(2,3)  Introduction  to  the 
finite  element  method  and  solid  modeling,  finite 
element  modeling  and  analysis  using  commercial 
codes;  analysis  strategies  using  finite  elements; 
applications  to  heat  transfer,  fluid  flow,  and  struc- 
tures. Preq:  M  E  205,  302.  304,  308,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

M  E  420,  620  Energy  Sources  and  Their  Utiliza- 
tion 3(3,0)  Covers  availability  and  use  of  energy 
.sources  such  as  fossil  fuels,  solar  (direct  and  indi- 
rect), and  nuclear;  addresses  energy  density  and 
constraints  to  use  (technical  and  economic)  for 
each  source.  Prcc/.  M  E  505.  504. 

M  E  42 1 ,  62 1  Introduction  to  Compressible  Flow 
3(  3,0)  Intnxluctory  concepts  to  compressible  flow; 
methods  of  treating  one-dimensional  gas  dynam- 
ics including  flow  in  nozzles  and  diffusers,  normal 
shocks,  moving  and  oblique  shocks,  Prandtl-Meyer 
Flow,  Fanno  Flow,  Rayleigh  Flow,  and  reaction 
propulsion  systems.  Preq:  M  E  505,  308. 
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M  E  422,  622  Design  of  Gas  Turbines  3(3,0) 
Guiding  principles  in  gas  turbine  cycles  are 
reviewed.  Turbine  and  compressor  design  proce- 
dures and  performance  prediction  for  both  axial 
and  radial  flow  machines  are  presented.  Methods 
of  design  of  rotary  heat-exchangers  and  retrofit- 
ting gas  turbine  for  regenerative  operation  are 
presented.  Design  projects  are  used  to  illustrate 
the  procedures.  Preq:  M  E  308. 

M  E  423,  623  Introduction  to  Aerodynamics 
3(3,0)  Basic  theories  of  aerodynamics  are  pre- 
sented for  the  purpose  of  accurately  predicting 
the  aerodynamic  forces  and  moments  which  act 
on  a  vehicle  in  flight.  Preq:  M  E  308. 

M  E  424  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  IV 
1(0,3)  Continuation  of  M  E  323.  Mechanical 
engineering  principles  and  phenomena  are  re- 
inforced through  open-ended,  student  designed 
and  conducted  experiments.  Utilization  of  mature 
skills  in  measurement  techniques,  data  analysis, 
and  report  writing.  Preq:  M  E  301,  303,  304,  305, 
306,  404  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  444. 

M  E  429,  629  Thermal  Environmental  Control 
3(3,0)  Mechanical  vapor  compression  refrigera- 
tion cycles,  refrigerants,  thermoelectrical  cooling 
systems,  cryogenics,  thermodynamic  properties 
of  air,  p.sychometric  charts,  heating  and  cooling 
coils,  solar  radiation,  heating  and  cooling  loads, 
insulation  systems.  Preq:  M  E  303,  308. 

M  E  430,  630  Mechanics  of  Composite  Materials 
3(3,0)  Fundamental  relationships  for  predicting 
the  mechanical  and  thermal  response  of  multi- 
layered  materials  and  structures  are  developed. 
Micromechanical  and  macromechanical  relation- 
ships are  developed  for  laminated  materials  with 
emphasis  on  continuous  filament  composites.  The 
unique  nature  of  composites  and  the  advantages 
of  designing  with  composites  are  discussed.  Preq: 
ME  302. 

M  E  431  Applied  Fluids  Engineering  3(3,0) 
Applications-oriented  course  in  industrial  fluids 
engineering,  primarily  directed  toward  the  analysis 
and  design  of  piping  systems  and  components  for 
liquid  and  gas  flow.  Topics  include  friction  factors, 
head  loss,  flow  capacities,  piping  networks,  flow 
measurement,  pumps,  control  valves,  and  hydraulic 
and  pneumatic  components.  Preq:  M  E  308,  333. 

M  E  432,  632  Advanced  Strength  of  Materials 
3(3,0)  Topics  in  strength  of  materials  not  cov- 
ered in  M  E  302.  Three-dimensional  stress  and 
strain  transformations,  theories  of  failure,  shear 
center,  unsymmetrical  bending,  curved  beams, 
and  energy  methods.  Other  topics  such  as  stress 
concentrations  and  fatigue  concepts  are  treated 
as  time  permits.  Preq:  M  E  302. 

M  E  440  Materials  for  Aggressive  Environments 
3(3,0)  Emphasizes  the  engineering  aspects  of 
selecting  materials  for  applications  in  aggressive 
environments.  Various  types  of  materials  degrada- 
tion are  discussed  as  are  methods  for  wastage  pre- 
vention, including  especially  engineering  design 
and  materials  selection  approaches.  Structural 
metallic  alloys  are  emphasized;  however,  techni- 
cally important  ceramics  and  polymers  are  also 
discussed. /'raj:  ME  301,  506. 


M  E  444  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  III 

2(1,3)  Continuation  of  M  E  322.  Mechanical 
engineering  principles  and  phenomena  are  rein- 
forced through  student-conducted  experiments. 
Presentation  of  fundamentals  of  instrumentation, 
calibration  techniques,  data  analysis,  and  report 
writing  in  the  context  of  laboratory  experiments. 
Preq:  M  E  301  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  304 
(or  concurrent  enrollment),  305  (or  concurrent 
enrollment),  306  (or  concurrent  enrollment), 
M  E  333,  MTHSC  302  or  EX  ST  411. 

M  E  450,  650  Mechanical  Vibrations  3(3,0) 
Mathematical  analysis  of  physical  problems  in 
the  vibration  of  mechanical  systems.  Topics 
include  linear-free  vibrations,  forced  vibrations, 
and  damping  in  single  degree  of  freedom  systems, 
transient  vibrations,  critical  speeds  and  whirling 
of  rotating  shafts,  dynamic  balancing,  and  multi- 
degree  of  freedom  systems  with  lumped  param- 
eters. Preq:  E  M  202,  M  E  302,  MTHSC  208. 

M  E  453,  653  Dynamic  Performance  of  Vehicles 
3(3,0)  Introduces  techniques  for  analyzing  the 
dynamic  behavior  of  vehicles.  Types  of  vehicles 
to  be  considered  are  chosen  from  aircraft,  surface 
ships,  automobiles  and  trucks,  railway  vehicles, 
and  magnetically  levitated  vehicles.  Preq:  M  E 
205,  305,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

M  E  454, 654  Design  of  Machine  Elements  3(3,0) 
Design  of  common  machine  elements  including 
clutches,  brakes,  bearings,  springs,  and  gears. 
Optimization  techniques  and  numerical  methods 
are  employed  as  appropriate.  Preq:  M  E  506  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

M  E  455,  655  Design  for  Computer-Automated 
Manufacturing  3(3,0)  Concepts  of  product  anii 
process  design  for  automated  manufacturing  are 
considered.  Topics  include  product  design  for  au- 
tomated manufacturing,  inspection  and  assembly, 
using  automation,  industrial  robots,  knowledge- 
based  systems  and  concepts  of  flexible  product 
manufacture.  Preq:  M  E  301,  306, 404  (orconcur- 
reiit  enrollment),  or  consent  of  instructor. 

M  E  (E  C  E)  456,  656  Fundamentals  of  Robot- 
ics 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  fundamental 
mechanics  and  control  of  robots,  including  their 
application  to  advanced  automation.  Topics  in- 
clude robot  geometry,  kinematics,  dynamics,  and 
control.  Planar  machine  structures  are  empha- 
sized, including  methods  using  computer  analysis. 
Application  considerations  include  the  design  and 
operation  of  robot  systems  for  manufacturing  and 
telerobotics.  Preq:  M  E  305,  416  (or  concurrent 
enrollment),  or  consent  of  instructor. 

M  E  471,  671  Computer-Aided  Engineering 
Analysis  and  Design  3(3,0)  Students  are  ex- 
posed to  geometric  and  solid  modeling,  finite 
elements,  optimization,  and  rapid-prototyping. 
Students  design  an  artifact,  represent  it  on  the 
computer,  analyze  it  using  PEA,  then  optimize 
before  prototyping  it.  Emphasizes  the  use  of 
computer-based  tools  for  engineering  design. 
The  World  Wide  Web  is  used  for  reporting.  Preq: 
Numerical  methods  and  programming  experience 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

M  E  493,  693  Selected  Topics  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering 1-6(1-6,0)  Study  of  topics  not  found  in 
other  courses.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Ctmsent  of  instructor. 
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MICROBIOLOGY 

Professors:  W.  Y.  Chen,  S.  S.  Hayasaka,  T.  A. 
Hughes,  L.  L.  Larcom,  T  E.  Schwedler,  T  R.  Scott; 
Assistant  Professors:  X.  Jiang,  H.  D.  Kurtz;  Lecturers: 
J.  G.  Abercrombie,  ].  M.  Henson,  P  A.  Mickelsen, 
T  R.  T:eng 

MICRO  101  Microbes  and  Human  Affairs  1(  1,0) 
Introduces  Microbiology  majors  to  University 
career  and  library  services,  evaluation  of  computer 
program  proficiency,  Web  page  development. 
Microbiology  emphasis  areas,  and  Microbiology 
faculty.  Students  initiate  their  own  Web-based 
student  portfolios,  which  showcase  their  skills 
and  experiences  (e.g.,  resumes,  accomplishments, 
and  work  samples)  during  their  undergraduate 
programs.  Coreq:  BIOL  103  or  1 10  or  consent  of 
course  coordinator. 

MICRO  205  Introductory  Microbiology  4(3,3) 
Basic  concepts  of  microbiology,  introduced 
through  classroom  and  laboratory  experiences. 
Emphasis  is  on  practical  applications  in  various 
areas  of  importance  to  man.  Recommended  for 
students  not  majoring  in  a  biological  science. 
Not  open  to  Microbiology  majors.  Preq:  CH  101 , 
102,  BIOL  103. 

MICRO  305  General  Microbiology  4(3,3) 
Morphology,  physiology,  cla.ssification,  distribu- 
tion, arid  cultivation  of  microorganisms.  Preq: 
Introductory  biology,  CH  101,  102. 

MICRO  400,  600  Public  Health  Microbiology 
3(3,0)  Epidemiology  of  transmissible  diseases 
including  pathogenic  characteristics  of  the  infec- 
tious organism,  modes  of  transmission,  mechanism 
of  infection,  diagnostic  aids,  effective  treatments, 
immunizing  procedures,  and  methods  of  prevent- 
ing infection.  Preq:  MICRO  305. 

MICRO  401,  H401,  601  Microbial  Diversity 
and  Ecology  4(2,6)  In-depth  survey  of  microbial 
morphology,  ecology,  and  diversity.  Study  of  the 
interaction  and  adaptation  of  microbes  in  a  wide 
range  of  environmental  conditions,  including 
consideration  of  their  metabolism,  nutrition, 
growth  and  the  use  of  microbiological  assays.  Preq: 
CH  201  or  223,  227,  MICRO  305. 

MICRO  403,  603  Marine  Microbiology  3(2,3) 
Discussion  of  the  microbes  that  inhabit  the  ma- 
riiie  environment,  their  peculiar  physiological 
traits,  and  contributions  to  the  ecology  of  oceans. 
Preq:  MICRO  305,  organic  chemistry. 

MICRO  407,  H407,  607  Food  and  Dairy  Micro- 
biology 4(3,3)  Physical-chemical  factors  limiting 
survival  and  growth  of  microorganisms  during 
processing  and  manufacturing  of  food  and  dairy 
products.  Standard  methods  for  enumerating  and 
identifying  indicator  bacteria,  yeasts,  molds,  and 
microbes  producing  food  and  food-borne  illness. 
Starter  cultures,  fungal  toxins,  microbial  cell  inju- 
ry and  standards  for  food  and  dairy  products.  Preq: 
BIOCH  305  or  CH  201  or  223,  MICRO  305. 

MICRO  410,  H410,  610  Soil  Microbiology 
3(2,3)  Role  of  microorganisms  in  the  decom- 
position of  organic  substances,  transformation 
of  nitrogen  and  mineral  substances  in  the  soil; 
interrelationships  between  higher  plants  and 
microorganisms;  importance  of  microorganisms 
in  soil  fertility.  Preq:  MICRO  305. 


MICRO  4 1 1 .  H4 1  1 .  (>  1  1  I'.iilu>Kcnic  Battcriolonv 
4(3,3)  SiuJy  ol  i^.tlioHcnic  Kictcria.  tlu-ir  mor- 
pholoyy, cultur.il  roiiuiivmcmN.iiii.lclassitic.ilii)n; 
JiiifjiiDStic  tests,  methods  ot  ilittcrciilKitum,  .ind 
the  diseases  causcJ.  /'ri-i/.  MR:RC1  505. 

MICRO  412,  H4 12,  612  Bacterial  Physiology 
4(  3,3)  ('onsiileratii)n  ot  the  cytnloCT.  r'''y'*i'''"^V- 
inetabohsm,  anil  genetics  ot  hactcria.  IncUkles 
studies  of  yrowtli  and  death,  reproductioii  and 
mutation,  nutrition  and  metahohc  pathways, 
reKulatory  mechanisms,  and  effects  of  environ- 
ment. Preq:  CH  224.  MICRO  305.  one  .semester 
of  hiochemistry,  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

MICRO  4 1 3,  H4 1 3,  6 1  3  Industrial  Microbiology 
3(2,3)  Microhiai  aspects  ol  l,ir-e-sc,ile  processes 
for  the  production  of  foods,  antibiotics,  enzymes, 
fine  chemicals,  and  beverages.  Topics  include 
strain  selection,  culture  maintenance,  biosynthetic 
pathways,  continuous  cuitiv.ition.ind  production 
of  sin-le  cell  protein.  I'rcq.  MK'.RO  ?05. 

MICRO  (AVS,  BIOSC)  414,  H414,  614  Basic 
Immunology  4(3,3)  Consideration  ot  the  na- 
ture, production,  and  function  of  basic  immune 
responses  in  animals.  Procedures  and  mechanisms 
ot  antiyen-antibody  and  other  immune  reactions. 
Prcij:  M1C:R0  305,  organic  chemistry. 

MICRO  415,  H415,  615  Microbial  Genetics 
4(3,3)  Cytological  basis  of  bacterial,  fungal,  and 
viral  genetics;  molecular  aspects;  mutations;  mech- 
anisms of  genetic  transfers;  episomes  and  plasmids; 
and  population  changes.  Preq:  RIOCH  301,  CH 
224,  MICRO  ^0^.  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MICRO  416,  H4 16,  616  Introductory  Virology 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  field  of  virology,  includ- 
ing animal,  bacterial,  and  plant  viruses.  Topics 
include  nomenclature  and  classiticaticm,  biochemi- 
cal and  biophysical  characteristics,  mechanisms 
of  replication,  chemotherapy,  and  techniques  for 
isolation,  a,s.say,  and  purification.  Preq:  RIOC'H  ^01 , 
MICRO  305,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MICRO  417,  H417,  617  Molecular  Mechani.sms 
of  Carcinogenesis  and  Aging  3(3,0)  Changes 
which  occur  at  the  cellular  and  subcellular  le\els 
during  transformation  and  aging.  Accumulated 
damage  and  "intrinsic  clock"  theories  of  aging; 
genetic  and  epigenetic  theories  of  carcinogenesis; 
epidemiology  of  cancer;  viral,  radiation-induced, 
and  chemical  carciiiogenesis;  the  immune  system 
and  cancer.  Preq:  BIOCH  301,  MICRO  305,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

MICRO  (BIOSC,  GEN)  418,  618  Biotechnol- 
ogy I:  Nucleic  Acids  Techniques  4(2,4)  See 
GEN  418. 

MICRO  419,  619  Selected  Topics  in  Molecular 
Medicine  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  various  areas 
of  molecular  medicine.  Examines  the  latest  re- 
search and  developments  in  molecular  medicine. 
Desif^ned  for  students  interested  in  medicine  and 
biomedical  research.  Graduate  students  may  re- 
peat for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  BIOCH 
501,  MICRO  305,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MICRO  491  Special  Problems  in  Microbiology 
1-3(0,3-9)  Research  problems  in  various  areas 
ot  microbiology  which  introduce  undergradu- 
ate students  to  the  planning  and  execution  of 
research  experimentation  and  the  presentation  of 
research  findings.  May  be  repeated  with  advisor's 


MICRO  114^1  lK>nor>  Special  I'roblcms  in  Mi- 
crobiology 3(0,9)  Research  problems  in  various 
are. IS  ot  microbiology  which  introduce  uiuler- 
gr.iduate  students  to  the  planning  and  execution 
ol  rese.irch  experiment. ition  ,ind  the  presenta- 
tion ol  research  findings.  May  be  repeated  tor  .i 
maximum  of  six  credits  with  consent  of  instructor. 
Preq:  Membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 
con.sent  of  instructor. 

MICRO  (BIOSC)  493  Senior  Seminar  2(2,0) 
See  BIOSC  :4^>i. 


MILITARY  LEADERSHIP 

Prolessor:  F.  S.  Choi,  Chair;  As.si.stanf  ProfessDrs: 
D.  W.  Eaton.  H.  A.  Pennington.  W.  G.  Richards. 
Jr.,  G.  K.  Smith.  R.  J.  Webber;  /ii.vtruciors;  A.  L. 
Hunter.  J.  L.  McLean 

ML  101  Leadership  Fundamentals  I  2(2,1)  Study 

of  leadership  focused  at  the  individual  level.  Stu- 
dents learn  effective  communicating  skills,  ethical 
ilecision  making,  small  group  management,  and 
mental  and  physical  conditioning.  Skills  are  ap- 
plied in  a  variety  of  challenging  training  events 
during  laboratory,  including  rappelling.  water 
sur\i\al,  land  navigation,  and  team  athletics. 

M  L  102  Leadership  Fundamentals  II  2(2,1) 
Continued  study  ot  leadership  focused  at  the  in- 
dividual and  team  levels.  Topics  include  problem 
solving,  critical  thinking,  leadership  styles,  arid 
group  cohesion.  Leadership  laboratory  training 
includes  small  tactics  and  weapons  firing. 

M  L  103  Becoming  a  Leader  3(3,0)  Study  of  basic 
leadership,  covering  leadership  theory  and  skills, 
organizational  systems  to  support  leaders,  problem 
solving,  values  and  ethics,  and  communication 
skills.  Includes  lecture,  practical  exercises,  and 
guest  speakers. 

M  L  201  Leadership  Development  I  2(2,1)  Study 
ot  leadership  focused  at  the  team  le\'el.  Students 
develop  leadership  skills  through  public  speaking, 
managing  small  groups,  and  mentoring  first-year 
students.  Skills  are  applied  in  a  variety  of  chal- 
lenging training  events  during  leadership  labora- 
tory, including  rappelling,  water  survival,  land 
navigation,  and  team-building  exercises. 

M  L  202  Leadership  Development  II  2(2,1) 
Continued  study  of  leadership  at  the  team  and 
small  group  levels.  Focuses  on  moral  leadership, 
officership,  and  the  Army  as  a  profession.  Lead- 
ership laboratory  training  includes  small  unit 
tactics,  airmobile  operations,  and  weapons  firing. 
Students  lead  teams  throughout  the  semester. 

M  L  210  Leaders'  Training  Course  4(2,6)  Five- 
week  leadership  camp  conducted  on  an  Army 
post.  Students'  pay  and  expenses  are  provided 
by  the  U.S.  Army.  Environment  is  rigorous  and 
focused  on  leadership  development.  No  military 
obligation  is  incurred.  Completion  of  this  course 
qualifies  students  for  entry  into  the  Army  ROTC 
Advanced  Course. 

M  L  2 1 1  Cadet  Field  Leadership  Training  1  -6 
Eight-week  program  of  instruction  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  to  develop  leadership 
skills  of  sophomore  students.  Seven  weeks  of  the 
course  are  held  at  West  Point  with  one  week  at 
Fort  Knox,  KY,  for  Mounted  Maneuver  Training. 
To  be  taken  Pas.s/Fail  only  Preq:  M  L  202. 


M  L  KM  Advanei-d  Lcadirsliip  I  HZ.Z)  Mudy 
ol  le.Klership  loeiised  on  ilecisioii  making,  plan- 
ning, (.omiiuinie.iling,  .ind  executing.  Addre!>ses 
inotivalion.il  techniques,  the  roleot  a  leader,  and 
perlorm.ince  assessment.  Provides  students  with 
leadership  iiian.igement  tiKils  and  meihodologv. 
Students  are  responsible  for  training,  developing, 
and  menmring  Basic  Course  students.  Students 
.ip|My  le.irned  techniques  in  leadership  laKiratory. 
Free).  ML  202  or  2 10. 

M  L  302  Advanced  Leadership  II  3(2,2)  Continu- 
ation ol  leadership  study  focusing  i>n  collective 
skills  training,  tactics,  and  small  group  instruc- 
tion. Synthesizes  various  components  ot  training, 
leadership,  and  team-building  learned  during  the 
Basic  Course  and  M  L  301 .  Final  step  in  students' 
progression  prior  to  the  Leader's  Development  and 
Assessment  Ciiurse.  Preq:  M  L  301. 

M  L  401  Organizational  Leadership  I  3(2,2) 
Culmination  ot  leadership  study  in  prep.iration 
tor  commissioning  as  Army  officers.  Students 
continue  exercising  leadership  and  management 
skills  as  senior  cadet  leaders.  Leadership  instruc- 
tion focuses  on  coordinating  activities  with  staffs, 
communicating  effectively,  counseling  and  men- 
toring subordinates,  training  management  and 
ethics.  Preq:  M  L  302.  Leader's  Development  and 
Assessment  Course. 

M  L  402  Organizational  Leadership  II  3(2,2) 
Continuation  of  M  L  401.  Focuses  on  the  con- 
tinued study  of  moral,  ethical,  and  legal  issues 
faced  by  leaders.  Includes  instruction  in  admin- 
istrative and  logistical  management.  Requires 
students  to  apply  their  knowledge  individually 
and  collectively  to  solve  problems  and  improve 
the  organization.  Preq:  M  L  401. 

M  L  451  Organizational  Leadership  III  3(2,3) 
Transitional  leadership  development  and  training 
for  completion  cadets  ,ind  others  designed  to  en- 
hance practical  experiences  in  managing  organiza- 
tional training  programs,  develop  leadership  skills 
by  serving  in  cadet  staff  positions,  develop  small 
group  decision  making  and  conflict  manageinent 
skills,  and  reinforce  physical  litness  and  lifestyle 
skills  required  of  leaders.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  M  L  302. 


MUSIC 

Profesum:  R.  E.  Goodstein,  Chair;  L.  U.  Harder, 
D.  R.  Rash;  Associate  Professors:  P.  L.  Buyer,  N. 
M.  Hosier.  A.  R.  Levin.  L.  L.  Li-Bleuel;  AssLiitdm 
Professors:  L.  Dzuris,  M.  J.  Spede,  B.  A.  Whisler; 
Lecturers;  M.  Anderson,  E.  J.  Austin,  H.  D.  Ban- 
nister, Jr.,  1.  Bracchitta,  T  Broussard.  S.  R.  Cullen. 
J.  B.  Fankhauser,  T.  Haden.  R.  M.  Houze.  L.  Kibler, 
H.  C.  Parker.  M.  G.  Rowell.  S.  M.  Sawyer,  H.  R. 
Spires,  D.  E.  Stevenson,  W.  H.  Thomas 

MUSIC  101  Beginning  Class  Piano  I  1(0,2) 
Thorough  introduction  to  basic  keyboard  skills 
including  .solo  and  ensemble  repertoire,  technique, 
applied  keyboard  thcvn',  and  perfonnance.  Applied 
music  fee  is  asses.sed.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  102  Beginning  Class  Piano  II  1(0,2) 
C^ontinued  work  on  keyboard  skills,  applied  key- 
board theory,  solo  and  ensemble  repertoire,  and 
perfonnance.  Applied  music  tee  is  assessed.  Preq: 
MUSICr  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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(bourses  of  IiTitruction 


MUSIC  105  Music  Fundamentals  3(3,0)  C.nors 
the  rudiments  ot  music  tliei>ry  and  aural  skills. 
Includes  notation,  scales,  key  signatures,  intervals, 
and  chord  construction,  as  well  as  sight  singing 
and  ear  training. 

MUSIC  111  Beginning  Class  Guitar  I  1(0,2) 
Introduction  to  basic  guitar  skills,  including 
finger-style  technic]ue,  strumming,  and  song  ac- 
companiment. Students  develop  skills  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  discipline  through  teacher-led  drills, 
ensemble  playing,  and  the  exploration  of  guitar 
history,  style,  and  the  impact  of  various  players 
and  composers  on  the  medium.  Applied  music  fee 
is  assessed.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  112  Beginning  Class  Guitar  II  1(0,2) 
Continued  work  on  guitar  skills,  including 
finger-style,  strumming,  pick  playing,  ensemble 
playing,  and  soloing.  Also  includes  music  theory 
for  guitarists  such  as  keys,  scales,  and  chord  build- 
ing, as  well  as  discussions  of  the  impact  of  various 
players  and  compo.sers  on  the  medium.  Applied 
music  fee  is  assessed.  Prcq:  MUSIC  1 1 1  or  ci>nsent 
of  instructor. 

MUSIC  121  Beginning  Class  Voice  1(0,2)  Intro- 
duction to  basic  vocal  skills,  including  breathing, 
tone  production,  dictioii,  intonation,  and  inter- 
pretation. Includes  .solo  and  ensemble  repertoire. 
In-class  group  and  individual  performances  are 
required.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  131  Beginning  Instrumental  Class  1(0,2) 
Introduction  to  basic  instrumental  skills  in  a  class 
setting,  including  proper  playing  position,  tone 
production,  intonation,  and  ensemble  playing. 
Includes  brief  history  and  usage  of  the  given 
instruments.  Different  instrumental  groups  are 
taught  as  separate  course  sections.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  on 
other  instruments.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  151  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Individual 
study  in  performance  medium  (piano,  voice, 
strings,  woodwinds,  brass,  percussion,  guitar, 
organ,  or  carillon).  One  30-minute  lesson  each 
week,  for  which  a  minimum  of  four  hours  practice 
is  required.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  depart- 
mental approval  of  differing  performance  media. 
Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor,  based  upon  a  qualifying  audition. 

MUSIC  152  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  151.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with 
departmental  approval  of  differing  performance 
media.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq: 
MUSIC  151. 

MUSIC  153  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1)  Indi- 
vidual study  in  vocal  or  instrumental  performance 
(voice,  woodwinds,  brass,  strings,  percussion  or 
keyboards).  One  45-minute  lesson  each  week.  Jury 
required.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  depart- 
mental approval  of  differing  performance  media. 
Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  Performing 
Arts  major  (Music  Concentration)  and  consent  of 
instructor,  based  upon  qualifying  audition. 


MUSIC  154  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1) 
Continuation  of  MUSIC  153.  jury  and  perfor- 
mance on  a  recital  are  required.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  with  departmental  approval  of  differing 
performance  media.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed. 
Preq:  MUSIC  153,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  180  Introduction  to  Music  Technology 
3(2,3)  Introduction  to  music  notation,  sequenc- 
ing, digital  audio,  sound  reinforcement,  analog 
and  digital  recording,  and  other  current  music 
technologies.  Preq:  Performing  Arts  major  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  205  Music  Theory  I  3(3,0)  Beginning 
analytical  techniques  in  both  the  classical  and 
popular  genres,  including  aspects  of  harmony, 
melody,  and  rhythm.  Preq:  MUSIC  105,  satisfac- 
tory score  on  departmental  placement  exam,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Coreq:  MUSIC  207. 

MUSIC  206  Music  Theory  II  3(3,0)  Continu- 
ation of  MUSIC  205,  with  added  emphasis  on 
modulation  and  formal  structures.  Preq:  MUSIC 
205.  Coreq;  MUSIC  208. 

MUSIC  207  Aural  Skills  I  1(0,2)  Beginning 
studies  in  sight-singing  and  dictation  (melodic, 
harmonic,  and  rhythmic).  Coreq:  MUSIC  205. 

MUSIC  208  Aural  Skills  II  1(0,2)  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  207  with  music  of  greater  complexity 
and  the  use  of  C  clefs.  Coreq:  MUSIC  206. 

MUSIC  210,  H210  Music  Appreciation:  Music 
in  the  Western  World  3(3,0)  Deepens  students' 
appreciation  of  their  musical  heritage  through 
study  of  the  elements  of  the  musical  language  and 
its  development  in  Western  culture. 

MUSIC  25 1  Applied  Music  1  (0, 1 )  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  152.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed. 
Preq:  MUSIC  152,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  25  2  Applied  Music  1  (0, 1 )  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  251.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with 
departmental  approval  of  differing  performance 
media.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq: 
MUSIC  251,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  253  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1) 
Continuation  of  MUSIC  154-  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  on  other  performance  media  with 
departmental  approval,  jury  is  required.  Applied 
music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MUSIC  154,  consent 
of  instructor. 

MUSIC  254  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1) 
Continuation  of  MUSIC  253.  May  be  repeated 
on  other  performance  media  with  departmental 
approval.  Jury  and  performance  on  a  recital  are 
required.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq: 
MUSIC  253,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  279  Music  Practicum  1(0,3)  Practical 
work  in  music  on  productions  designed  for  public 
presentation.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  sound  sup- 
port, amplification,  and  mixing.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  four  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

MUSIC  280  Sound  Reinforcement  3(2,2)  Theory 
and  practice  of  using  audio  equipment  for  ampli- 
fying sound  in  venues  ranging  from  conference 
rooms  to  concert  halls  and  sports  arenas.  Preq: 
Performing  Arts  major  or  consent  of  instructor. 


MUSIC  285  Acoustics  of  Music  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  relationship  between  the  laws  of  physics  and 
the  prt)duction  of  music  from  an  audio  engineer- 
ing perspective.  Topics  include  mechanical  and 
acoustical  laws,  harmonic  analysis,  musical  scales, 
sound  production  in  instruments,  and  the  physiol- 
ogy of  hearing.  Free):  Performing  Arts  major. 

MUSIC  310  Survey  of  Music  History  3(3,0) 
C'omprehensive  survey  of  the  Western  art  music 
tradition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 
Free;.-  MUSIC  206,  Performing  Arts  major;  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  311  History  of  American  Music  3(3,0) 
Music  in  America  from  1620  to  the  present.  Indig- 
enous and  borrowed  influences  are  examined. 

MUSIC  312  History  of  Jazz  3(3,0)  Comprehen- 
sive survey  of  jazz  elements  and  styles.  A  historical 
perspective  from  Dixieland  to  bebop  to  jazz/rock 
is  included. 

MUSIC  313  History  of  Rock  and  Roll  3(3,0) 
Comprehensive  survey  of  rock  elements,  styles, 
and  artists.  Emphasis  is  on  the  evolution  of 
rock  and  roll  including  a  broad  examination  of 
musical  influences.  Course  content  examines 
how  rock  and  roll  both  reflected  and  influenced 
social  issues. 

MUSIC  314  World  Music  3(3,0)  Introduction  to 
ethnomusicology  and  music  of  the  world's  peoples. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  music  through  culture. 

MUSIC  317  History  of  Country  Music  3(3,0) 
Chronological  study  of  country  music  origins, 
styles,  and  artists.  Emphasizes  the  evolution  of 
country  music  from  a  cultural  expression  of  the 
South  to  a  commercial  art  form  of  worldwide 
appeal. 

MUSIC  321  Principles  of  Piano  Performance  I 
3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  the  principles  of  piano 
performance  focusing  on  how  to  interpret  a  mu- 
sical score,  develop  technical  skills  and  practice 
techniques,  and  use  the  body  correctly  at  the 
keyboard.  Preq:  By  audition. 

MUSIC  322  Principles  of  Piano  Performance 
II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  MUSIC  321.  Preq: 
MUSIC  321  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  323  Piano  Accompanying  I  1(0,3)' 
Group  study  in  piano  accompanying.  Focuses  on 
sight-reading  and  choral,  vocal,  and  instrumental 
accompanying.  Students  take  group  lessons  and 
accompany  choral  groups  and/or  applied  music 
students.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  325  CU  CariUonneurs  1(0,2)'  Group 
study  in  playing  the  47-bell  University  carillon. 
One  two-hour  meeting  each  week  for  which  a 
minimum  of  two  hours  of  individual  practice  is 
required.  Participation  in  a  recital  is  required. 
Preq:  Musical  keyboard  experience,  consent  of 
instructor. 

MUSIC  330  Small  Ensemble  1(0,3)'  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  instrumental, 
vocal  ensemble  members  through  reading  and  re- 
hearsal of  appropriate  music.  Public  performances 
are  given  periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum 
rehearsal  time.  Enrollment  in  simultaneous  sec- 
tions is  allowed.  Preq:  Consent  of  director. 
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MUSIC  331  Pep  Band  1(0.  i)'  bivsciuWiN:  .L\  ouJ 
to  the  musical  iriiiniinu  nt  cnseinWc  nH-mlu-rs 
throuKli  rciiJim;  anJ  rehearsal  ol  appriipnate 
nuiMC.  Piibhe  perlorni.iiicesare  yiven  inaJJition 
10  the  niinimiini  rehe.ir.sal  time.  Simultaneous 
enrollment  in  muliiple  secimns  is  allowevl.  /'u'.( 
Clonsent  ot  direcior. 

MUSIC  332  Woodwind  Quintet  1(0,3)'  I  i. 
semhles:  advanced  study  ot  woodwind  chamber 
music  media.  One  one-hour  class  meeting  each 
week,  tor  which  a  mininuiin  ot  two  hours  of  en- 
semble practice  is  required.  Prcq:  By  audition  onl\ ; 
concurrent  enrollment  in  MUSIC  362. 

MUSIC  333  String  Quartet  1(0,3)' Ensembles 
advanced  siud\  of  striny  quartet  repertoire. 
Two  90-minute  meetings  each  week  for  which 
a  minimum  of  two  hours  of  practice  is  required. 
Preq:  By  audition  only.  Coreq:  MUSIC  369,  Ap- 
plied Music. 

MUSIC  334  Flute  Choir  1  (0,3)'  Ensembles:  study 
ot  tlute  ensemble  literature.  One  60-minute  meet- 
ing; each  week  for  which  a  minimum  of  two  hours 
of  practice  is  required.  Preq:  By  audition  only. 

MUSIC  336  Percussion  Ensemble  1(0,2)'  En- 
sembles: study  and  performance  of  percussion 
ensemble  literature.  One  two-hour  class  meeting 
each  week,  for  which  a  minimum  of  two  hours  of 
individual  practice  is  retjiiired.  Coreq:  MUSIC 
331,  362,  363,  364.  or  369. 

MUSIC  337  Steel  Drum  Band  1(0,2)'  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  ot  ensemble  mem- 
bers through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
music.  Public  performances  are  given  in  addition 
to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Rehearsals  also 
include  discu.ssions  of  steel  band  history  and  per- 
formance practice.  Preq:  Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  341  Men's  Breakout  Ensemble  1(0,2)' 
Small  ensembles:  study  of  male  a  cappella/popular 
music  on  an  advanced  level.  Coreq:  MUSIC  370 
or  372  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  342  Women's  Breakout  Ensemble 
1(0,2)'  Small  ensembles:  study  of  women's  a 
cappella/popular  vocal  music  on  an  advanced 
level.  Enrollment  is  limited  with  priority  given 
to  students  who  are  enrolled  in  a  large  choral 
ensemble.  Coreq:  MUSIC  370  or  371  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

MUSIC  343  Men's  Small  Ensemble  1(0,2)'  Sm.,11 
ensembles:  study  of  male  a  cappella/popular, 
barbershop,  and  nostalgic  music  on  an  advanced 
level.  Cora;:  MUSIC  370  or  372  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

MUSIC  344  Vocal  Jazz  Ensemble  1(0,3)' 
Ensembles:  devoted  to  the  musical  training  of 
ensemble  members  through  reading  and  rehearsal 
of  appropriate  music.  Public  performances  are 
given  periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum 
rehearsal  time.  Coreq:  MUSIC  370,  ?71,  372  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  351  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  252.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with 
dcpartmeiital  approval  of  differing  performance 
media.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq: 
MUSIC  252,  consent  of  instructor. 


MUSIC  352  Applied  Music  1(0,1 )  C:oniiiuMii..n 
ot  MUSIC  551.  Students  are  required  lo  pertorm 
an  appri.)priate  solo  in  a  student  recital.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  departmental  approval 
of  differing  performance  media.  Applied  music 
fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MUSIC  ^51,  consent  of 
inslruc  lor. 

MUSIC  55  3  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1) 
Continuation  of  MLJSIC  254.  Mav  be  repeated 
on  other  performance  media  with  departmental 
approval.  Jury  is  required.  Applied  music  fee  is  as 
sessed.  Preq:  MUSIC  254,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  354  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0.1) 
C^ontinuation  of  MUSIC  353.  May  be  repeated  on 
other  performance  media  with  departmental  ap 
pro\  al.  Jiirieil  half-recital  performance  is  required 
Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MUSIC  353, 
consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  361  Marching  Band  1(0,3)'  Ensembles 
devoted  to  musical  training  of  ensemble  members 
through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate  mu- 
sic. Public  performances  are  given  periodically  in 
addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Offered 
fall  semester  only.  Preq:  Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  362  Symphonic  Band  1(0,3)'  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble  mem- 
bers through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
music.  Public  performances  are  given  periodically 
in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Preq: 
C'onsent  of  director. 

MUSIC  363  Jazz  Ensemble  1(0.3)'  Ensembles 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble  mem- 
bers through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
music.  Public  performances  are  given  periodically 
in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Preq. 
Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  364  Concert  Band  1  (0,2)'  Devoted  to  the 
musical  training  of  ensemble  members  through 
reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate  music.  Public 
performances  are  given  periodically  in  addition 
to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Preq:  Consent 
of  director. 

MUSIC  369  Symphony  Orchestra  1(0,3)'  Mid 
si:ed,  college-community  orchestra  devoted 
to  performing  works  from  standard  repertoire. 
Weekly  evening  rehearsals  with  one  or  more 
performances  per  semester.  Preq:  Consent  of 
director. 

MUSIC  3 70  Clemson  University  Singers  1  (0,3 ) ' 
Ensembles:  devoted  to  the  musical  training  t>f  en 
semble  members  through  reading  and  rehearsal  of 
appropriate  music.  Public  performances  are  given 
periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal 
time.  Preq:  Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  371  Women's  Glee  1(0,3)'  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble 
members  through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  ap- 
propriate music.  Public  performances  are  given 
in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  tiitie.  Preq: 
Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  372  Men's  Glee  1(0.3)'  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble 
members  through  readirig  and  rehearsal  of  ap- 
propriate music.  Public  performances  are  given 
in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Preq: 
Consent  of  director. 


MUSIC  373  University  Ciu.rus  KO.J)  I  n- 
semhles:  devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  en- 
semble members  through  reading  and  rehearsjil  of 
appropriate  music.  Public  performances  are  given 
perioilicilly  in  .iddiiion  to  the  minimum  rehcarsjil 
time.  Preq:  Consent  ot  director. 

MUSIC  3K0  Audio  Engineering  I  3(2,2)  Interme- 
diate-level courM.-  in  music  technology  focusing  on 
digital  hard-disk  recording  and  acoastical  coasid- 
erations  in  audio  engineering.  Preq:  MUSIC  180 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  398  Special  Topics  in  Music  3(3,0) 
Consideration  of  select  areas  of  study  in  music  not 
addressed  by  other  music  courses.  May  be  repeated 
once  for  credit.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  400,  600  Music  in  the  Elementary 
Classroom  3(3,0)  Familiari:es  teachers  in  the 
elementary'  classroom  with  traditu)nal,  Kodaly, 
Orff,  and  Kindermusik  approaches  in  correlat- 
ing music  with  language  arts,  mathematics,  and 
social  studies. 

MUSIC  405  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Arrang' 
ing  3(2,3)  Advanced  study  ot  the  properties  of 
instruments  and  voices  and  their  combination  in 
various  small  and  large  ensembles.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  applying  this  knowledge  to  the  creation 
of  instrumental  and  vocal  arrangements.  Preq: 
MUSIC  180,  205,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  415  Music  History  to  1750  3(3,0)  De- 
velopment of  Western  music  from  antiquity  to 
1750,  emphasizing  representative  literature  from 
various  styles  and  periods.  Preq:  MUSIC  210,  310, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  416  Music  History  Since  1750  3(3,0) 
Continuation  of  MUSIC  415.  Music  from  1750 
to  the  present.  Preq:  MUSIC  2 10,  310,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

MUSIC  430  Conducting  3(3.0)  Study  of  choral 
and  instnimenial  conducting.  Emphasis  is  on  man- 
ual conducting  techniques,  attitudes,  philo.sophies, 
and  responsibilities  necessary  for  the  preparation, 
planning,  and  execution  of  artistic  conducting. 
Preq:  MUSIC  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  451  Applied  Music  1(0.1)  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  352,  guiding  students  in  interpreta- 
tion of  advanced  solo  and  ensemble  literature. 
Students  are  required  to  perform  an  appropriate 
solo  in  a  student  recital.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  with  departmental  approval  of  differing 
performance  media.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed. 
Preq:  MUSIC  352  and  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  452  Applied  Music  1(0.1)  Continuation 
oi  MUSIC  451.  Students  are  required  to  perform 
an  appropriate  solo  in  a  student  recital.  Applied 
music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MUSIC  45 1  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

MUSIC  453  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0.1) 
Continuation  ot  MUSIC  554.  May  be  repeated 
on  other  performance  media  with  departmental 
approval.  Jury  is  required.  Applied  music  fee  is  as- 
sessed. Preq:  MUSIC  354,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  454  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1) 
Continuation  of  MUSIC  453.  May  be  repeated  on 
other  performance  media  with  departmental  ap- 
proval. Juried  full  recital  performance  is  required. 
Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MUSIC  453, 
consent  of  instructor. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


MUSIC  480,  680  Audio  Engineering  II  3(2,2) 
Advanced  course  in  music  technology  focused 
on  music  production  intejjrating  digital  audio 
and  virtual  instruments.  Precj:  MUSIC  380  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  485  Production  Workshop  3(2,2)  Proj- 
ect-based course  focused  on  music  production. 
Students  produce  an  audio  CD  that  includes 
recorded  audio  tracks  and/or  newly-created  se- 
quenced material  with  creative  and  appropriate 
packaging.  Preq:  MUSIC  480. 

MUSIC  499, 699  Independent  Studies  1 -3  ( 1-3,0) 
Tutorial  work  for  students  with  special  interests  in 
music  study  outside  the  scope  of  existing  courses. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

'This  course  may  he  repeated  for  credit  with  a  niaxiimim  of  1 6 
hours  of  enseinhle  credit  allow.ihle  toward  a  degree, 

NONPROFIT  LEADERSHIP 

NPL  300  Foundations  in  Nonprofit  Leadership 
2(2,0)  Students  develop  an  understanding  of 
historical  and  philosophical  aspects  of  nonprofit 
organizations,  as  well  as  special  skills  needed  to 
develop  boards,  recruit  volunteers,  raise  funds,  and 
manage  day-to-day  operations.  Career  develop- 
ment opportunities  are  also  explored. 

NPL  390  Practicum  I  1(0,3)  Under  agency  su- 
pervision, students  spend  60  hours  observing  and 
implementing  activities,  events,  and  programs  in  a 
nonprofit,  faith-based,  grassroots,  or  organization 
approved  by  instructor.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  Enrollment  in  Nonprofit  Leadership  minor, 
consent  of  instructor. 

NPL  490  Practicum  II  2(0,6)  Under  agency 
supervision,  students  spend  100  hours  planning, 
organizing,  and  implementing  activities,  events, 
and  programs  in  a  nonprofit,  faith-based,  grass- 
roots, or  organization  approved  by  instructor. 
Preq:  Enrollment  in  Nonprofit  Leadership  minor, 
consent  of  instructor. 


NURSING 

Professors:  R.  H.  Pruitt,  Director;  B.  J.  Holaday,  E.  J. 
Lee,  B.  N.  Logan,  P.  A.  Smart;  Associate  Professors: 
B.  ].  Holder,  C.  W.  Lee,  N.  K.  Meehan,  V.  G.  Parker, 
S.  W.  Thompson,  J.  L.  Timms,  M.  A.  Wetsel,  D.  F. 
Willoughby;  Assistant  Professors:  C.  L.  Belcher,  J.  B. 
Craig,  J.  A.  Eggert,  L.  M.  Gibson,  C.  C.  Harmon, 
L.  A.  Howe,  A.  E.  Johnson;  Lecturers:  S.  Abbott, 
R.  Amerson,  P.  A.  Botchway,  J.  S.  Gillespie,  E.  N. 
Hatfield,  P.  E.  Payne,  K.  J.  Smith,  E.  O.  Swanson 

NURS  140  Computer  Applications  in  Health 
Care  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  application  of 
computers  in  the  delivery  of  health  care.  Covers 
existing  health  care  applications  and  forecasts 
future  needs.  Multiple  computer  systems  are 
discussed.  Nursing  majors  will  be  given  enroll- 
ment priority. 

NURS  300  Seminar  in  Health  Care  Topics  1- 
4  (1-4,0-9)  Individualized  in-depth  study  in  a 
selected  health  care  area;  may  have  a  clinical 
component  and/or  special  projects.  Open  to  non- 
Nursing  majors.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 


NURS  303  Nursing  of  Adults  7(3,12)  Incorpo- 
rates theoretical  and  empirical  knowledge  troin 
physical  and  social  sciences.  Uses  critical  thinking 
to  provide  holistic,  safe,  individualized  nursing 
care  to  adults,  including  health  promotion, 
maintenance,  restoration,  and  health  teaching. 
Preq:  NURS  304,  310,  312,  340.  Preq  or  Coreq: 
NURS  320. 

NURS  304  Pathophysiology  for  Health  Care 
Professionals  3(3,0)  Focuses  on  disease  mecha- 
nisms and  recognition  of  the  manifestations  of 
these  mechanisms  in  body  systems.  Discussion 
also  includes  pharmacologic  and  mechanical 
interventions  commonly  associated  with  specific 
disease  processes  and  application  to  patient-care 
situations.  Preq:  BIOSC  223. 

NURS  305  Psychosocial  Nursing  3(3,0)  Lifespan 
approach  to  examine  psychosocial,  developmen- 
tal, family,  and  cultural  factors  that  influence  indi- 
viduals from  diverse  populations  and  their  families 
in  the  promotion,  maintenance,  and  restoration 
ol  health.  The  use  of  the  nursing  process,  critical 
thinking,  therapeutic  communication,  and  psy- 
chosocial nursing  interventions  is  explored.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  in  Nursing. 

NURS  307  Family  Nursing  in  the  Community 
5(4,2)  Bridge  course  for  RN  students  focusing 
on  nursing  care  of  families  including  childbear- 
ing  clients,  infants,  children,  adolescents,  adults, 
and  older  adults  in  the  context  of  the  community. 
Emphasis  is  on  strategies  to  assist  individuals  in 
achieving  or  maintaining  wellness  in  the  family, 
home,  and  community  environment.  Preq  or 
Coreq:  NURS  313. 

NURS  3 10  Health  Assessment  3(2,3)  Introduces 
concepts  of  health,  wellness,  and  illness.  Focu.ses 
on  physical,  psychosocial,  and  cultural  assessment 
for  the  well  adult  client  with  variations  across  the 
lifespan.  Includes  interviewing  techniques.  Preq: 
All  required  non-nursing  courses  and  electives. 

NURS  311  Introduction  to  Community  Nurs- 
ing 2(2,0)  Focuses  on  health  promotion  and 
illness  prevention  activities  across  the  lifespan 
for  individuals  and  families  in  the  community. 
Major  emphasis  is  on  nursing's  role  in  the  acqui- 
sition and  maintenance  of  health  as  well  as  the 
identification  and  modification  of  health  risk 
factors.  Preq:  NURS  310, 312,  320.  Preq  or  Coreq: 
NURS  304,  340. 

NURS  312  Therapeutic  Nursing  Interventions 
4(2,6)  Focuses  on  therapeutic  nursing  interven- 
tions, including  selected  psychomotor  skills,  com- 
munication skills,  and  teaching/learning.  Preq: 
All  required  non-nursing  courses  and  electives. 

NURS  313  Health  Assessment  Through  the 
Lifespan  4(3,2)  Expands  on  RNs'  knowledge  of 
health  assessment.  Focuses  on  physical  and  psy- 
chosocial assessment  for  the  well  client  through- 
out the  lifespan.  Interviewing  techniques  are 
included.  Preq:  Admission  to  RN/BS  program. 

NURS  317  Development  of  the  Nursing  Profes- 
sion 3(3,0)  Explores  the  evolution  of  nursing  as 
a  profession,  the  social  and  technological  factors 
and  challenges,  struggles,  and  accomplishments  of 
past  nursing  leaders.  Includes  strategies  for  effect- 
ing change  based  on  experiences  of  the  past. 


NURS  318  Multidi.sciplinary  Approach  to  End- 
of-Life  Care  3(3,0)  Integrates  principles  of  care 
to  increase  comfort  at  the  end  of  life,  presented 
within  a  framework  which  encompasses  the  physi- 
cal, psychosocial,  and  spiritual  dimensions  of  an 
individual.  Coursework  also  includes  ethical  and 
legal  issues  related  to  advance  directives,  reim- 
bursement, and  regulatory  topics.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201,  SOC  201,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NURS  320,  H320  Professionalism  in  Nursing 
2(2,0)  Application  of  critical  thinking  skills  in 
the  professional  nursing  roles  in  multidisciplinary 
approaches  to  health  care.  Analysis  of  the  histori- 
cal development  of  modern  nursing.  Examination 
of  issues  of  nursing  care  to  diverse  populations 
within  context  of  ethical  and  professional  stan- 
dards. Preq:  All  required  non-nursing  courses  and 
electives  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NURS  323  Gerontology  Nursing  2(2,0)  Intro- 
duction of  theories  of  aging.  Focuses  on  complex 
health  care  issues  of  aging  and  chronic  care  in- 
cluding promotion,  maintenance,  and  restoration 
of  health  of  the  elderly.  Scientific  concepts  address 
physiological,  psychological,  and  sociological 
issues  of  aging  and  chronic  illness.  Preq:  NURS 
310,  312,  320,  PSYCH  201,  SOC  201.  Preq  or 
Coreq:  NURS  304,  340. 

NURS  330,  H330  Research  in  Nursing  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  conceptual  frameworks,  models, 
and  theories  related  to  nursing.  Analysis  of  re- 
ported research  in  nursing  and  related  disciplines. 
Ethical,  moral,  and  legal  issues  are  discussed  in 
relation  to  nursing  research.  Preq:  NURS  310, 
312,  320  or  admission  to  RN/BS  program. 

NURS  333  Health  Care  Genetics  3(3,0)  Focuses 
on  the  new  genetics  and  the  implications  for 
health  care  professionals.  Discussion  includes 
applications  of  the  evolving  genetics  technology 
and  services  to  changing  life  stages.  Issues  of  eth- 
ics relevant  to  various  genetic  disorders  is  also 
addressed.  Preq:  BIOSC  223. 

NURS  340  Pharmacotherapeutic  Nursing  In- 
terventions 3(3,0)  Focuses  on  the  integration 
of  nursing  process  with  pharmacotherapeutics, 
administration,  monitoring,  and  related  client 
education.  Includes  major  drug  classifications, 
indications  for  use,  side  effects,  interactions, 
routes  of  administration,  usual  dosages  and  con- 
traindications. Preq:  All  required  non-nursing 
courses  and  electives. 

NURS  (PHIL)  350  Technology  and  Philosophy 
in  Nursing  3(3,0)  Analyzes  influence  of  increas- 
ing application  of  scientific  technology  to  health 
care  delivery  and  concomitant  ethical  issues. 

NURS  401  Mental  Health  Nursing  5(3,4)  Appli- 
cation of  theories  and  the  nursing  process  to  iden- 
tify, implement,  and  evaluate  nursing  interventions 
for  the  care  of  clients  with  psychiatric  disorders. 
Preq:  All  required  300-level  nursing  courses. 

NURS  403  Complex  Nursing  of  Adults  5(3,4) 
Focuses  on  the  biological,  psychological,  philo- 
sophical, and  sociocultural  influences  on  complex 
health  problems  related  to  acute  and  traumatic 
conditions.  Emphasizes  the  concepts  of  circula- 
tion, oxygenation,  homeostasis,  and  compensation 
m  acutely  ill  adults.  Preq:  NURS  401,  411,  412. 
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NURS  405,  H405  Lcadcr.sliip  and  MananciiK-nt 
in  Nursing  3(2,2)  Fdchscs  on  the  role  nt  ihe 
protcssiDiial  nurse  in  nianayiny  nursinfj  eare. 
Theories  and  research  related  to  leadership, 
power,  manaKement,  organizations,  regulation, 
and  ethics  are  discussed.  L')irected  laboratory 
experiences  are  provided.  Preq:  NURS  401 ,  4 1  1 , 
412,  or  admission  to  RN/BS  program. 

NURS  406  Lssues  in  Professionalism  3(3,0) 
Analysis  ot  the  development  of  professional 
nursing.  Consideration  ot  educational  issues,  legal 
and  economic  issues,  health  policy,  leadership, 
cultural  variations,  and  the  influence  of  values 
in  ethical  decisions  and  nursing  practice.  Prt'^j; 
Admission  to  RN/BS  program. 

NURS  408  Senior  Nursing  Practicum  3(1,4) 
Impact  of  selected  health  issues  and  problems  on 
the  practice  of  nursing  is  considered.  Licensure 
preparation,  maintaining  currency  in  the  field,  and 
other  relevant  topics  facing  the  professional  nurse 
are  presented.  Under  preceptor  supervision,  stu- 
dents observe,  organize,  and  implement  entry  level 
nursing  practice.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq: 
NURS  401,  41 1.  412.  Coreq:  NURS  403.  415. 

NURS  411  Nursing  Care  of  Children  5(3,4) 
Focuses  on  child  health  problems  and  health 
maintenance.  Emphasizes  biological,  patho- 
physiological, psychological,  and  sociocultural 
concepts  related  to  nursing  care  of  children  with 
acute,  critical,  and  chronic  illnesses.  Includes 
strategies  for  alleviation  of  illness,  restoration  of 
wellness,  promotion  and  maintenance  of  health, 
growth,  and  development.  Preq:  All  required 
300-level  Nursing  courses. 

NURS  412  Nursing  Care  of  Women  and  Their 
Families  5(3,4)  Emphasizes  biological,  psycho- 
logical, and  sociocultural  concepts;  identification 
of  appropriate  nursing  strategies  to  enhance  indi- 
vidual capacity  to  achieve  or  maintain  wellness 
in  the  family,  home,  community,  and  hospital 
environment.  Preq:  All  required  300-level  Nurs- 
ing courses. 

NURS  415  Community  Health  Nursing  4(2,4) 
Consideration  of  health  promotion  activities  for 
family  and  community  groups  with  emphasis  on 
community  assessment,  screening,  and  health 
teaching/counseling.  Practice  activities  are  related 
to  health  promotion  in  population  groups  and 
nursing  care  of  homebound  clients.  Laboratory 
settings  include  homes,  schools,  industries,  and 
other  community  organizations.  Preq:  NURS  401 , 
41 1,  412,  or  admission  to  RN/BS  program. 

NURS  H420  Senior  Honors  I  2(2,0)  Students 
develop  a  proposal  for  a  major  thesis,  directed 
study  project,  or  research  project  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  faculty  preceptor.  Preq:  Senior  Honors 
standing,  NURS  H  3  30. 

NURS  H428  Senior  Honors  II  2(2,0)  Students 
implement  a  propo.sal  for  a  major  directed  study 
project  or  research  thesis  under  the  guidance  of  a 
faculty  preceptor.  Preq:  Senior  Honors  standing, 
NURS  H405,  H420. 

NURS  485  Nurse  Extern  Practicum  6(0,18) 
Practicum  consisting  of  preceptor-supervised 
and  faculty-led  nursing  clinical  experiences  in  a 
regional  health  care  facility.  Preq:  Completion  of 
at  least  one  adult  health  and  one  pathophysiology 
ctuirse  or  consent  ot  instructor. 


NURS  49y  Independent  Study  1-4(1-4,0-9) 
In-depth  study  in  .in  area  of  special  interest  in 
Nursing.  Students  develop  specific  objectives 
with  a  faculty  member  with  expertise  in  the  area 
of  interest.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  /'ri'<).  (A)nsenl  ot  instnictor. 


NUTRITION 

.St'c  also  tourst's  listed  under  Ammal  iinJ  Veterinary  Scienci's, 

Biochemurry,  and  FoixJ  .SciVntf 

Professors:  J.  A.  Bertrand,  A.  B.  Bodine  II,  K.  L. 
Cason,  T.  C.  Jenkins,  M.  E.  Kunkel,  D.  V.  Maurice; 
As.sociait'  Professor:  V.  J.  Haley-Zitlin;  A.s,sis(ant 
Professor:  M.  D.  Condr.isky;  Senior  Lecturer:  R. 
M.  Haliena 

NUTR  203  Principles  of  Human  Nutrition 
3(3,0)  Principles  of  nutrition  including  functions, 
digestion,  and  requirements  of  nutrients;  factors 
affecting  food  choices  and  dietary  adequacy;  and 
roles  of  nutrition  in  physical  fitness  and  health 
maintenance.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given 
for  only  one  of  NUTR  203,  205,  451. 

NUTR  205  Nutrition  for  Nursing  Profession- 
als 3(3,0)  Investigation  of  targeted  general  and 
clinical  nutrition  topics,  inluding  principles  of 
nutrition,  life-cycle  nutrition,  relationship  of 
diet  to  health  and  di.sease,  and  the  role  of  nurs- 
ing professionals  and  nutrition.  Credit  toward  a 
degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  NUTR  203, 
205, 45 1 .  Preq:  Nursing  major,  BIOSC  222.  Orreq: 
B10SC223. 

NUTR  210  Nutrition  and  Physical  Activity 
3(3,0)  Topics  include  role  of  carbohydrates,  fats, 
and  proteins  on  energy  utilization  during  exercise; 
altering  body  composition  and  improving  fitness 
with  diet  and  physical  activity;  importance  of  fluid 
intake  on  performance;  effectiveness  of  dietary 
supplements  and  ergogenic  aids;  and  choosing  a 
diet  appropriate  for  individual  physical  activity 
levels.  Preq:  BIOL  102  or  equivalent. 

NUTR  401.  H401,  601  Fundamentals  of  Nu- 
trition 3(3,0)  Biochemical  and  physiological 
fundamentals  of  nutrition  applicable  to  man  and 
domestic  animals.  Considers  digestive  processes 
and  absorption  and  metabolism  of  carbohydrates, 
lipids,  proteins,  water,  minerals,  and  vitamins. 
Discusses  energy  metabolism  and  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  digestive  systems. 
Offered  tall  semester  only.  Preq:  BIOCH  305,  CH 
223,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  420  Selected  Topics  in  Nutrition  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Comprehensive  study  ot  .special  topics  in  nu- 
trition not  covered  in  detail  or  contained  in  other 
courses.  Current  developments  in  each  area  are 
stressed.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  421  Special  Problems  in  Nutrition  1-4 
(0,3-12)  Independent  research  investigation  in 
nutrition.  Special  emphasis  is  on  developing  a 
research  prt)posal,  conducting  the  research,  and 
reporting  the  findings.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  top- 
ics are  covered.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 


Ni;iR  424,  624  Medical  Nulnlion  I  licrapy  I 
4(  3, 3 )  Principles  of  nutril  lonal  assessment,  educa- 
tion, and  counseling  skills;  development  of  medi- 
cal nutrition  therapy  for  individuals  with  obesity 
and  eating  disorders,  gastrointestinal  disorders, 
metabolic  and  renal  disorders.  Preq:  BICVSC  22  3, 
NUTR  45 1 ,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  425,  H425, 625  Medical  Nutrition  Ther- 
apy  II  4(3,1)  Hevelopment  of  medical  nutrition 
therapy  for  individuals  with  various  disease  states 
including  cardiovascular,  hepatic,  masculoskeletal, 
and  neoplastic  disorders.  Also  considers  si)ci(x:ul- 
f  ural  and  ethnic  aspects  of  foixl  consumption  and 
aliern.itive  nutrition  therapies.  Preq:  BIOSC  223, 
NUTR  424.  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  426,  626  Community  Nutrition  3(3,0) 
Study  of  fundamentals  of  nutrition  care  delivery 
in  community  programs  begiruiing  with  assessment 
and  problem  identification  and  continuing  through 
the  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation 
of  nutrition  inter\'ention  programs.  Preq:  NUTR 
45 1  or  equivalent  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  451,  H451, 651  Human  Nutrition  3(3,0) 
Essentials  of  nutrition  and  principle  nutritumal 
deficiency  conditions.  Factors  affecting  adequacy 
of  dietary  intake,  methods  of  determining  nutri- 
tional status,  development  of  nutrition  standards, 
and  recent  advances  in  human  nutrition.  Credit 
toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of 
NUTR  203,  205,  451.  Preq:  BIOCH  305/306  or 
equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  455,  655  Nutrition  and  Metabolism 
3(3,0)  Concepts  of  metabolism  fundamental  to 
understanding  normal  and  therapeutic  nutrition 
are  examined.  Bioenergetics  as  well  as  metabolism 
of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  amino  acids,  vitamins, 
and  minerals  as  they  relate  to  nutrition  are  dis- 
cussed. Preq:  NUTR  45 1  and  BIOCH  305  or  423 
or  406  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PACKAGING  SCIENCE 

Professors:  E.  H.  Hoyle,  R.  L.  Thomas,  Chair;  Associ- 
ate Professors:  D.  K.  CooVsey,  D.  O.  Darby,  R.  M.  Kim- 
mel,  W.  S.  Whiteside;  As.si,stani  Professm:  H.  P.  Batt; 
Lecturers:  G.  S.  Batt,  D.  M.  Kimmel,  R.  T  Mcxire; 
Adjunct  Professor:  R.  C.  Cooksey.  T.  W.  Downes; 
Adjunct  flissociate  Professors:  H.  J.  Park.  J.  J.  Song; 
Adjunct  Lecturers:  L.  R.  Byrne.  R.  J.  Giangiorgi 

PKGSC  101  Packaging  Orientation   1(1,0) 

Overview  of  the  various  principles  and  practices 
in  packaging  science,  historical  development, 
packaging  as  a  career. 

PKGSC  102  Introduction  to  Packaging  Science 
2(2,0)  Considers  functions  of  a  package;  materi- 
als, processes,  and  technology-  used  in  package 
de\elopinent;  and  the  relatiotwhip  of  packaging  to 
the  corporation,  consumer,  and  siKiety  as  a  whole. 
Preq:  PKGSC  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  103  Packaging  Science  E-Portfolio  1  ( 1 ,0) 
Packaging  Science  majors  iiiitiate  professional 
electronic  porttolit»  that  showcase  their  skills  and 
experiences  and  lead  to  career  E-portfolios.  Students 
demonstrate  proficiency  in  using  important  s*iftware 
tixils;  are  intrixluced  to  Packaging  Science  faculty, 
emphasis  areas,  and  targeted  library'  services;  and 
discuss  academic  integrit>-.  Preq:  PKGSC  lOl.Ctn-et}: 
PKGSC  102  or  consent  of  instnictor. 
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PKGSC  201  Packaging  Perishable  Products 
3(3,0)  Qn'crs  fundamental  characteristics  and 
apphcations  of  various  materials  and  systems  used 
to  package  perishable  products  such  as  foods  and 
pharmaceuticals.  Discusses  packaging  issues  re- 
garding food,  pharmaceutical,  and  medical  pack- 
aging, hicludes  priiduct/package  interactions  and 
packaging  requirements  to  address  basic  theory  in 
food  and  pharmaceutical  protection.  Preq:  CH 
201,  PKGSC  202,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  202  Packaging  Materials  and  Manufactur- 
ing 4(3,3)  Detailed  study  of  packaging  materials 
including  glass,  metal,  metal  toils  and  sheets,  wood, 
paper,  paperhoard,  plastics,  composites,  adhesives, 
coatings,  cushioning  media;  their  fuiictional  prop- 
erties in  packaging  application;  laminating  and 
combining  of  different  packaging  materials.  Preq: 
PKGSC  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  204  Container  Systems  (Rigid  and  Flex- 
ible) 3(3,0)  Examination  of  all  the  packages  and 
containers  used  to  develop  systems  to  distribute 
products.  Compatibility  of  product  and  package, 
structural  design,  costs,  and  merchandising  con- 
siderations are  stressed.  Preq:  PKGSC  202, 206  (or 
concurrent  enrollment)  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  206  Container  Systems  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Laboratory  practice  in  sample  making, 
designing  and  constructing  various  containers. 
Preq:  PKGSC  204  (or  concurrent  enrollment). 

PKGSC  320  Package  Design  Fundamentals 
3(2,3)  Study  of  specific  package  design  concepts. 
Students  understand  how  the  design  affects 
manufacturing  processes,  costs,  and  protective 
functions;  begin  skill  development  using  hand- 
drawing  and  model  packages;  then  move  to 
software-based  design  and  real  packages.  Preq: 
PKGSC  204,  206. 

PKGSC  368,  H368  Packaging  and  Society  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  role  of  packaging  in  society  as  it 
specifically  relates  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
packaging  scientist  in  protecting  people  and  the 
environment.  Includes  study  of  packaging  and 
environmental  regulations  and  guidelines  cur- 
rently in  place  to  achieve  these  goals.  Ability  to 
make  informed  decisions  and  ethical  judgments 
is  an  encompassing  goal.  Preq:  PKGSC  102  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  401.  601  Packaging  Machinery  3(3,0) 
Systematic  study  of  types  of  machinery  used  to 
form,  fill,  seal,  and  handle  various  packaging,  prod- 
ucts, and  packaging  materials.  Emphasizes  basic 
mechanical,  electrical,  pneumatic,  and  hydraulic 
components  of  packaging  machinery  along  with 
packaging  machinery  terminology.  Discusses  meth- 
ods for  machine  line  optimization  and  layout.  Preq: 
PKGSC  204,  PHYS  207  or  consent  of  instnictor. 

PKGSC  403  Packaging  Career  Preparation  1  ( 1 ,0) 
Preparation  for  a  successful  career  in  Packaging 
Science  by  completing  the  professional  E-portfo- 
lio,  and  finalizing  a  resume  and  career  E-portfolio. 
Refines  career  skills  through  role  playing.  Topics 
include  presentations,  interviewing,  effective  col- 
laboration and  communication,  business  and  for- 
eign travel  etiquette.  Coreq:  PKGSC  420,  second 
semester  senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PKGSC  404,  H404,  604  Mechanical  Properties 
of  Packages  and  Principles  of  Protective  Pack- 
aging 3(3,0)  Study  t)f  the  mechanical  properties 
of  products  and  packages  and  standard  methods 
of  determining  these  properties.  Focuses  on  the 
functional  properties  of  packages  related  to  shock 
and  vibration  isolation  and  compression.  Preq: 
PHYS  207,  MTHSC  106,  PKCiSC  204,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PKGSC  (FD  SO  409  Total  Quality  Management 
for  the  Food  and  Packaging  Industries  3(3,0) 
See  FD  SC  409. 

PKGSC  416,  616  Application  of  Polymers  in 
Packaging  4(3,3)  Detailed  study  of  polymer 
science  and  engineering  as  applied  (o  packaging 
science.  Includes  polymer  morphology,  rheol- 
ogy,  physical  properites,  processing  methods, 
and  polymerization.  Emphasizes  relationships 
among  processing,  structure,  and  properties.  Preq: 
PKGSC  204,  206;  CH  201  or  223;  PHYS  207;  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  420,  620  Package  Design  and  Develop- 
ment 3(2,3)  StLidy  of  the  principles  and  methods 
practiced  in  designing  and  developing  packages 
and  packaging  systems  and  of  methods  used  to 
coordinate  and  analyze  package  development 
activities  including  interfacing  with  product 
development,  manufacturing,  marketing,  pur- 
chasing, and  accounting.  Preq:  Second  semester 
senior  standing;  PKGSC  368, 401 ,  404, 416, 464; 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  421  Special  Problems  in  Packaging 
Science  1-4(0,3-12)  Independent  research 
investigations  in  packaging  science  related  to 
packaging  materials,  machinery,  design,  and  ap- 
plications. Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  organiz- 
ing a  research  proposal,  conducting  research,  and 
reporting  results.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  1 5  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  422  Selected  Topics  in  Packaging  Science 
1-3(1-3,0)  Comprehensive  study  of  selected  top- 
ics in  packaging  science  not  covered  in  detail  or 
contained  in  other  courses.  Contemporary  devel- 
opments in  each  area  are  stressed.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  15  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  430,  630  Converting  for  Flexible  Packag- 
ing 3(1,6)  Study  of  materials,  methods,  proces.ses, 
and  equipment  used  in  converting  web  materials 
for  flexible  packaging.  Laboratory  provides  hands- 
on  experience  preparing  and  operating  pilot-scale 
converting  equipment.  Preq:  PKGSC  204,  206; 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  440,  640  Packaging  for  Distribution 
3(3,0)  Packages  are  exposed  to  various  shipping 
methods  and  numerous  hazards  during  distribu- 
tion. To  ensure  adequate  product  protection, 
packaging  professionals  need  to  understand  the 
fundamental  principles  of  distribution  packaging 
design.  Topics  include  ASTM  and  ISTA  packag- 
ing test  methods,  packaging  design  guidelines  for 
distribution,  terminology,  transport  modes,  distri- 
bution hazards,  and  protective  packaging  materi- 
als. Preq;  PKGSC  454  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PKGSC  454,  654  Product  and  Package  Evalua- 
tion Laboratory  1(0,3)  Laboratory  experiments 
to  determine  properties  of  packaging  materials 
and  to  evaluate  the  respon.se  of  packages  and 
products  to  shock,  vibration,  and  compression. 
Students  operate  standard  testing  equipment 
and  become  familiar  with  industry  recognized 
test  methods  and  standards.  Preq:  PKGSC  404 
(or  concurrent  enrollment). 

PKGSC  464,  H464,  664  Food  and  Health  Care 
Packaging  Systems  4(3,3)  Characteristics, 
engineering  properties,  and  applications  of  vari- 
ous materials  and  systems  used  in  the  packaging 
of  foods,  pharmaceuticals,  and  medical  devices. 
Packaging  systems  for  specific  food  and  medi- 
cal applications  are  considered.  Laboratory  and 
field  exercises  on  food  and  medical  packaging 
operations  and  packaging  materials  are  included. 
Emphasis  is  on  evaluation  methods.  Preq:  PKGSC 
201,  204,  206,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  471,  671  Wood  and  Paper  Packaging 
3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  use  of  wood  and  paper 
in  packaging.  C-overs  characterization  of  raw 
materials,  basic  conversion  processes,  and  the  use 
of  converted  products  in  packaging.  Emphasizes 
the  relationship  between  structure,  processing, 
and  properties.  Preq:  PKGSC  102  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PARKS,  RECREATION,  AND 
TOURISM  MANAGEMENT 

Professors:  L.  R.  Alien,  S.  J.  Backman,  R.  H.  Lkcker, 
G.  W.  Burnett,  K.  G.  Diem,  W.  E.  Hammitt,  E  A. 
McGuire,  N.  M.  Porter,  D.  J.  Thomason,  J.  E. 
Voelkl,  D.  E.  Weatherford,  B.  A.  Wright,  Chair- 
Associate  Professors:  K.  F.  Backman,  R.  D.  Bixler,  H. 
J.  Grove,  W.  C.  Norman,  C.  R.  White,  Jr.;  Assistant 
Professors:  D.  M.  Anderson,  S.  G.  Arthur-Banning, 
C.  O.  Oh,  R.  B.  Powell,  D.  L.  Schmalz;  Senior  Lec- 
turer: B.  W.  Stevens;  Lecturers:  R.  S.  Brookover,  L. 
E.  Conrad,  R.  A.  Lucas,  A.  R.  Savedra 

PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure  3(3,0)  Introduces 
recreation  professions  and  organizations:  govern- 
ment, voluntary,  and  commercial;  overviews 
professional  preparation;  outlines  development  of 
man's  uses  of  leisure  and  evolution  of  recreation, 
city  parks,  natural  resources  conservation,  and 
preservation  movements  as  philosophical  forces 
affecting  leisure  services.  Restricted  to  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  majors. 

PRTM  201,  H201  The  Recreation/Leisure 
Environment  3(3,0)  Discusses  the  development 
characteristics  of  built  and  natural  environmental 
resource  settings  for  recreation,  tourism  devel- 
opment, and  community  expression.  Examines 
human/environment  interactions  during  leisure, 
including  the  impact  of  the  recreation  environ- 
ment on  people  and  the  impact  of  people  on  the 
recreation  environment.  Surveys  public  agencies 
and  private  interests  in  these  settings. 

PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning  3(2,2) 
Principles  and  methods  of  program  development. 
Time  and  facility  utilization  for  sports  activities, 
social  functions,  arts  and  crafts,  outdoor  activities, 
hobbies  or  special-interest  groups,  and  activities 
in  the  cultural  and  performing  arts  are  pursued. 
Preq;  PRTM  101. 
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PRTM  20(1  PriKticum  1  1(0.  i)  Miklcntsioiidiici  .1 
recrc:ition  prcitjnim  in  ;i  supcrvlhcd  setting,'.  A  mini- 
mum 1)1  90  hours  with  .1  leisure  agency  approvcii 
by  the  University  is  retjuired.  Td  he  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Prc'c);  PRTM  205,  Sophomore  standin^j  in 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management. 

PRTM  207  Practicum  II  1(0,3)  Continuation  of 
PRTM  206.  Experience  in  a  leisure  situation  dif- 
ferent from  the  PRTM  206  exposure.  A  minimum 
of  W  hours  with  a  leisure  agency  approved  by  the 
University  is  required.  To  he  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  PRTM  205,  Sophoinore  standintj  in  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management. 

PRTM  210  Serving  Diverse  Populations  in  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  3(J,0) 
Introduces  students  to  the  leisure  patterns  and 
constraints  of  diverse  constituents,  including 
members  of  ethnic  and  racial  minorities,  people 
of  diverse  socioeconomic  status,  women,  older 
adults,  people  with  disabilities,  and  people  with 
alrcrnativc  lifestyles.  Prcc/;  PRTM  101. 

PRTM  241  Introduction  to  Community  Recre- 
ation, Sport,  and  Camp  Management  3(3,0) 
Conceptual  examination  ot  community  rec- 
reation, including  the  history  and  structure  ot 
public  and  private  nonprofit  recreation  agencies 
with  an  emphasis  on  programs  and  services,  career 
opportunities,  funding  mechanisms,  the  role  of 
government,  and  current  trends  and  issues  impact- 
ing delivery  of  services.  Iheq:  PRTM  101. 

PRTM  254  Introduction  to  Sport  Management 
3(3,0)  Development  of  a  conceptual  understand- 
ing of  sport  management,  career  opportunities  in 
sport  management,  and  the  necessary  competen- 
cies for  the  different  career  fields. 

PRTM  270,  H270  Introduction  to  Recreation 
Resources  Management  3(3,0)  Fundamentals  of 
recreation  resources  management  are  presented  to 
include  the  framewt)rk  of  management,  manage- 
ment of  specific  resources,  management  of  visitors, 
.ind  management  of  services. 

PRTM  281  Introduction  to  Golf  Management 
3(3,0)  Development  ot  a  conceptual  understand- 
ing of  the  golf  industry,  career  opportunities 
in  professional  golf  management,  and  specific 
introductory  competencies  utilized  within  the 
field.  Prc'cj:  Professional  Golf  Management  con- 
centration and  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  282  Principles  of  Golfer  Development 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  golf  instruction.  Provides 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  develop  suc- 
cessful golf  programs.  Preq:  PRTM  281  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PRTM  283  Advanced  Methods  of  Teaching  Golf 
3(3,0)  Provides  students  with  the  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  to  succeed  as  golf  instructors. 
Particular  emphasis  is  on  golf  swing  mechanics, 
learning  styles  and  motivation  theory,  the  business 
of  teaching  golf,  and  the  use  of  advanced  technol- 
iigy  in  golf  instructions.  Preq:  PRTM  282. 

PRTM  295  Seminar  I  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  the 
golf  industrys  prote.ssionali.sm,  and  current  issues  of 
Interest  in  the  industry.  Special  emph.isis  is  pi, iced 
on  topics  covered  in  the  PGA/PtA-l  Training 
Program  Level  1.  Pr.'c);  PRTM  281. 


PRIM  iOl  Recreation  and  Society  J(i,0)lnves 
tigationot  ihe  role  of  recreation  in  a  technological 
■ind  work-oriented  society.  P.irticular  emphasis  is  on 
recreation  behavior,  resources,  and  programming  in 
public  and  private  organizations  which  serve  the 
public  wants.  Not  open  to  Parks,  Recreation,  and 
Tourism  Management  majors;  may  not  he  substi- 
tuted or  otherwise  used  to  meet  Parks,  Recreation, 
ani.1  Tourism  Management  area  requirements.  Preq: 
1.0  cumul.itive  gnide-point  ratio. 

PRTM  304  Challenge  Course  Facilitation  3(2,2) 
Develops  knowledge  and  .skill  in  planning,  direct- 
ing, and  evaluating  group  performance  in  an  ad- 
\  enture  challenge  course  environment;  emphasis 
IS  placeii  on  low  and  high  ropes  elements,  process- 
ing, assessment,  safety,  and  course  management. 
Prc'cj:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Management  in 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
3(3,0)  Provisions  of  safe  services,  facilities,  and 
activities  in  the  parks,  recreation,  and  tourism 
domain  are  studied  through  the  application  of 
germane  concepts  from  the  areas  of  safety,  risk 
management,  and  liability.  Preq:  PRTM  321,  Ju- 
nior standing,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  307  Facility  Planning  and  Operations 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  recreation  facility  plan- 
ning and  operations  processes.  Design,  planning, 
financing,  construction,  budgeting,  personnel, 
operating  policies  and  procedures,  maintenance, 
and  equipment  considerations  are  covered.  Preq: 
2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  308,  H308  Leadership  and  Group  Pro- 
cesses in  Recreation  3(3,0)  Leadership  Is  ana- 
lyzed through  experience-based  learning.  Various 
styles  of  leadership  and  communication  and  their 
probable  consequences  are  examined.  Techniques 
for  planning  large  and  small  group  meetings  are 
considered.  Examination  is  made  of  literature  in 
the  field  of  leadership  and  group  processes.  Preq: 
2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  309  Behavioral  Concepts  in  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  3(3,0)  Studies  social 
psych(.ilogical  concepts  concerning  leisure  be- 
havior in  various  park,  recreation,  and  tourism 
settings.  Students  learn  to  apply  those  theories 
and  behavioral  concepts  required  to  understand 
and  manage  leisure  activities  and  environments. 
Preq:  PRTM  101,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  3 1 1 ,  H3 1 1  Therapeutic  Recreation  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  the  profession  ot  therapeutic 
recreation  by  analyzing  the  history,  philosophy, 
concepts,  roles,  and  functions  involved  in  the 
therapeutic  recreation  services.  Preq:  2.0  cumula- 
tive grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  3 1 7  Group  Initiatives  3(2,2)  Examination 
.ind  development  of  initiative  modalities  used 
by  therapeutic  recreators  to  teach  teamwork, 
problem-solving  communication,  goal  setting, 
leadership  and  personal  interaction  to  diverse 
populations  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Preq:  2.0 
cumulatixe  grade-point  ratio. 


PRI  M  J 18  U-isure  Lifestyle  Management  )(  },0) 

Ex. imines  principles  and  techniques  .ippjicable  to 
guiding  disabled  as  well  as  nondis.ibled  individuals 
in  an  exploration  of  leisure  needs,  harriers,  con- 
sequences, and  acceiisihility.  Preq:  2.0 cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  320,  H320  Recreation  Policymaking 
3(3,0)  Structures  and  processes  for  public  park 
and/or  recreation  policy  formation  in  the  United 
States.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  321,  H321  Recreation  Administration 
3(3,0)  .Analysis  of  the  intern. il  organization  of 
a  recreation  department  dealiiig  with  finances 
and  accounting,  records  and  reports,  publicity 
and  public  relations,  state  and  federal  legislation, 
staff  organization,  coordination  of  community 
resources.  Preq:  PRTM  308,  Junior  standing,  2.0 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  330,  H330  Vi.sitor  Services  and  Interpre- 
tation 3(  3,0)  Introduces  the  philosophy  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  of  environmental  interpretation. 
Comprehensive  survey  of  interpretive  theory  as 
it  applies  to  the  recreation  and  parks  practitioner 
and  the  varying  settings  within  the  profession. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  342,  H342  Introduction  to  Tourism 
3(3,0)  Survey  of  travel  and  tourism  in  the  United 
States  with  focus  on  terminology,  demograph- 
ics, financial  significance,  and  trends.  Preq:  2.0 
cumuhiti\e  grade-piiint  ratio. 

PRTM  343  Spatial  Aspects  of  Tourist  Behavior 
3(3,0)  Spatial  patterns  of  national  and  interna- 
tional leisure  travel  destinations  are  explored  and 
analyzed  regarding  their  tourism  attractiveness. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  344  Tourism  Markets  and  Supply  3(3,0) 
Acquaints  students  with  the  principles  of  match- 
ing tourism  markets  and  supply.  Students  examine 
the  strategies  used  in  developing  markets.  Preq: 
2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  349  Survey  of  Tourism  Sites  1(0,3)  On- 
site  study  of  various  exemplary  components  of 
the  travel  and  tourism  industry  in  the  Southeast. 
There  are  additional  costs  to  students  to  cover 
travel.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  PRTM 
342,  Junior  standing  in  Parks,  Recreation,  and 
Tourism  Management,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  352  Camp  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion 3(2,3)  Surveys  the  development  and  trends 
i)f  camping  in  America.  Considers  programming 
for  the  operations  of  agency  and  private  camps. 
Enables  students  to  master  the  techniques  of  group 
living.  Laboratory  offers  practical  experience  in 
camp  craft  including  trips  and  outdoor  cooking. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  380  Community  Recreation  in  South  Car- 
olina 3(  1,4)  Students  study  indoor  ,ind  outdtxir 
recreatii)n  facilities,  governmental  jurisdiction, 
funding,  programming,  management,  and  staffing 
at  community  recreation  agencies  throughout 
South  Carolina  during  a  hands-on  five-day  field 
trip.  Preq:  PRTM  101,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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PRTM  383  Golf  Shop  Operations  3(3,0)  Provides 
students  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary 
to  succeed  as  managers  of  golf  shops.  Particular 
emphasis  is  on  fundamental  husiness  planning, 
development  of  policies  and  procedures,  merchan- 
dising, inventory  control,  pricing,  and  customer 
service.  Preq:  PRTM  282,  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio. 

PRTM  390  Independent  Study  in  Parks,  Rec- 
reation, and  Tourism  Management  1-3(1-3,0) 
Comprehensive  studies  and  investigation  of  spe- 
cial topics  not  covered  in  other  courses.  Empha- 
sizes field  studies,  community  service,  and  inde- 
pendent readings.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximiim 
ofsixcredits.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  391  Selected  Topics  in  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management  2-3(2-3,0)  In-depth 
examination  of  developing  trends  in  parks,  recre- 
ation, and  tourism  that  warrant  timely  study.  May 
he  repeated  twice  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  hut 
only  it  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Junior 
standing,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  392  Special  Event  Management  3(3,0) 
Students  acquire  an  in-dept  knowledge  about  the 
field  of  special  event  management.  Planning  tech- 
niques, strategies,  and  requirements  for  planning, 
implementing,  and  evaluating  community  events 
are  included.  Emphasizes  ordinances,  planning, 
funding,  and  marketing.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  395  PGM  Seminar  111(1 ,0)  Current  issues 
of  interest  in  the  golf  industry.  Special  interest  is 
placed  on  topics  covered  in  the  PGA/PGM  Train- 
ing Program  Level  11  checkpoint.  Preq:  PRTM 
295,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  H399  Introduction  to  Field  Training  and 
Research  1(1,0)  For  students  pursuing  depart- 
mental honors,  provides  an  initial  orientation 
to  the  internship  and  research  requirements 
including  identification  of  a  faculty  mentor  to 
supervise  these  activities.  Preq:  PRTM  207,  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PRTM  403  Elements  of  Recreation  and  Park 
Planning  3(3,0)  Basic  recreation  and  park  plan- 
ning principles,  processes,  and  trends  in  area 
and  facility  development  combine  to  form  the 
basis  for  formulation  of  a  relevant  knowledge  of 
planning.  Preq:  Senior  standing,  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  404  Field  Training  I  1  ( 1,0)  Preparation  for 
field  training  experience  including  topics  such  as 
resume  development,  interviewing  techniques, 
internship  agency  selections,  and  responsibilities 
of  the  student,  department,  and  agency.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq;  PRTM  206,  207  (or 
concurrent  enrollment),  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  405  Field  Training  II  6(0,18)  Minimum 
ten  weeks  (400  hours)  of  uninterrupted,  su- 
pervised work  in  a  park,  recreation,  or  tourism 
management  agency.  Under  agency  supervision, 
students  observe,  organize,  and  implement  activi- 
ties, events,  and  programs.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Preq:  PRTM  206,  207,  404;  Senior  standing 
in  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management; 
2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio;  consent  of 
instructor. 


PRTM  407  Personnel  Administration  in  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  3(3,0) 

Study  of  personnel  administration  practices  in 
recreation  agencies,  including  employee  selection, 
training,  motivation,  rewards,  evaluation,  and 
legal  issues  related  to  personnel  and  supervision. 
Preq:  PRTM  321,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point 
rat  it). 

PRTM  H408  Honors  Internship  6(0,18)  Mini- 
mum of  400  hours  of  uninterrupted,  supervised 
work  in  a  park,  recreation,  or  tourism  setting. 
Written  report  on  observations,  special  project, 
or  research  is  required  in  compliance  with  a  con- 
tract between  student  and  course  instructor.  Preq: 
PRTM  H399,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  409,  H409  Methods  of  Recreation 
Research  I  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the  principal 
methods  of  recreation  research,  the  application 
of  descriptive  statistics  to  recreation  research, 
and  the  development  of  a  research  proposal.  Preq: 
EX  ST  30 1 ;  Senior  standing  in  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management;  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  410,  H410  Methods  of  Recreation  Re- 
search II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  PRTM  409; 
includes  supervised  execution  and  reporting  of 
results  of  research  proposal  developed  in  PRTM 
409  and  the  application  of  inferential  statistics  to 
research.  Preq:  PRTM  409,  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  412,  H412,  612  Therapeutic  Recreation 
and  Mental  Health  3(3,0)  Therapeutic  recreation 
services  in  mental  health  clinics,  institutions,  and 
outdoor  settings.  Review  of  disorders  and  current 
modes  of  treatment  as  they  relate  to  therapeutic 
recreation.  Preq:  PRTM  311,  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  416  Leisure  and  Aging  3(3,0)  Examines 
the  role  of  leisure  services  in  later  life,  the  needs 
of  community-based  and  institutionalized  elderly, 
and  the  development  of  service-delivery  systems 
to  meet  those  needs.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio. 

PRTM  417  Therapeutic  Recreation  Processes  I 
4(3,2)  Examination  of  models,  principles,  and 
procedures  applicable  to  comprehensive  program 
planning,  specific  program  plans,  individualized 
care  plans,  activity  analysis,  documentation,  and 
evaluation.  Preq:  PRTM  3 1 1  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor, three  credit  hours  of  human  anatomy  and 
physiology,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  418  Therapeutic  Recreation  Processes 
II  4(3,2)  Examination  of  theories  and  concepts 
that  guide  therapeutic  recreation  interventions, 
including  knowledge  and  use  of  communica- 
tion skills,  therapeutic  relationships,  counseling 
theories,  and  group  processing  techniques.  Preq: 
PRTM  3 1 1  and  41 7  or  consent  of  instructor,  2.0 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  420  Therapeutic  Recreation  Trends  and 
Issues  3(3,0)  Advanced  principles  and  practices 
of  therapeutic  recreation,  including  philosophy, 
ethics,  professional  development,  standards 
of  practice,  certification,  recreation  inclusion, 
and  marketing  services.  Preq:  PRTM  416,  418 
or  consent  of  instructor,  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio. 


PRTM  421,  H421,  621  Recreation  Financial 
Resources  Management  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  rec- 
reation financial  resources  management.  Deals 
with  revenue  sources  and  their  allocation.  Preq: 
PRTM  32 1 ,  Senior  standing  in  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management;  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio. 

PRTM  (GEOG)  430,  630  World  Geography  of 
Parks  and  Equivalent  Reserves  3(3,0)  Major 
international  patterns  in  the  provision  and  u.se 
of  urban  and  rural  parks  and  recreation  are  exam- 
ined. Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  431,  631  Methods  of  Environmental 
Interpretation  3(2,3)  Practice  and  instruction  in 
the  u.se  of  equipment  and  methods  available  to  the 
interpreter  in  public  contact  work.  Coaching  in 
presentation  and  evaluation  of  live  programs  and 
in  design,  execution,  and  evaluation  of  mediated 
programs  is  the  major  emphasis.  Programs  are 
delivered  to  public  audiences  in  the  Clemson  area. 
Preq:  PRTM  330;  Senior  standing  in  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, and  Tourism  Management;  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio;  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  441,  641  Commercial  Recreation  3(3,0) 
Components  of  offering  leisure  services  and  prod- 
ucts to  the  public  by  individuals,  partnerships,  and 
corporations  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  443,  643  Resorts  in  National  and  Inter- 
national Tourism  3(3,0)  A  variety  of  resort  types 
are  studied  with  respect  to  their  development, 
organization,  visitor  characteristics,  and  environ- 
mental consequences.  A  case-study  approach  is 
used.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  444,  644  Tour  Planning  and  Operations 
3(3,0)  Provides  the  opportunity  to  understand 
the  psychology  of  touring,  with  emphasis  on  pack- 
aged and  group  tours  and  how  tours  of  different 
types  and  scale  are  planned,  organized,  marketed, 
and  operated.  Preq:  PRTM  342,  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  445,  645  Conference/Convention  Plan- 
ning and  Management  3(3,0)  Provides  the 
opportunity  to  understand  the  problems  of  and 
.solutions  to  conference  and  convention  plan- 
ning and  management  from  both  the  sponsoring 
organization's  and  facility  manager's  perspectives. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  446,  646  Community  Tourism  Devel- 
opment 3(3,0)  Provides  a  community-based 
perspective  of  organizational,  planning,  devel- 
opment, and  operational  needs  for  a  successful 
tourism  economy  at  the  local  level.  Preq:  PRTM 
342,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio,  consent 
of  instructor. 

PRTM  447,  647  Perspectives  on  International 
Travel  3(3,0)  Using  the  United  States  as  a  des- 
tination, international  travel  patterns  and  major 
attractions  are  presented.  Factors  which  restrain 
foreign  travel  to  the  United  States  are  analyzed. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  452, 652  Campus  Recreation  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  basic  components  requirecf  for  administra- 
tion of  successful  college  union  and  intramural- 
recreation  sport  programs.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 
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PRTM  45 i  Sport.s  liitormation  and  Event  Man- 
agement 3(  i,0)  IntrnJuction  to  basic  techniques, 
tools,  aiul  procedures  associated  with  sports  intor- 
mation  aiid  event  manatzement  activiiies.  Focuses 
on  the  appl icat ion  i )t  spi irl s  inti >rin,u  ion  and  event 
manaj^ement  activities  building;  upon  knowledge 
from  personal  interviews,  selected  readings,  event 
manayeiuent  briKliures  and  held  experience.  /Vt'i;. 
PRTM  254,  2.0  cumulative  -raJe-pomt  ratu^ 
consent  ot  instructor. 

PRTM  454  Trends  in  Sport  Management  M  3.0) 
E.xamination  ot  trends  in  the  sport  management 
,irea  that  allows  PRTM  majors  to  obtain  an  up- 
dated knowledge  ha.se  ot  the  tield.  Students  are 
able  to  relate  their  academic  studies  to  the  current 
trends,  problems,  and  management  stratetjies  con- 
trontinj;  and  beinfi  used  within  the  .sport  manage- 
ment industry.  Precj.  PRTM  254,  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio,  consent  of  iiistructor. 

PRTM  455  Advanced  Program  Planning  3(3,0) 
Advanced  recreatioii  programming  techniques 
with  an  emphasis  on  funding,  outcome  measure- 
ment, customer  service,  program  development, 
marketing,  speciali:ed  populations,  and  current 
trends  and  issues  impacting  the  delivery  of  recre- 
ation programs.  Precj:  PRTM  205,  2.0  cumulative 
Lir.ide-point  ratio,  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  474,  H474  Advanced  Recreation  Re- 
sources Management  3(3,0)  Advanced  topics 
in  recreation  resource  management  focusing  on 
management  strategies  and  techniques  tor  , id- 
dressing  common  resource  and  social  problems 
in  recreation  resource  management.  Case  stud- 
ies and  problem  analysis  are  emphasized.  Preq: 
PRTM  270,  Senior  standing,  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  483  Golf  Club  Management  and  Op- 
erations 3(0,9)  Focuses  on  activities  related  to 
merchandising,  purchasing  and  selling,  inventory 
management,  veiidor  selection,  pricing  strategies, 
strategies  for  monitoring  sales  and  inventory  re- 
lated to  financial  control  and  customer  service. 
Students  are  exposed  to  the  responsibilities  of  a 
golf  professional  at  a  full-service  golf  club  facility. 
Precj:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio.  C.oreq: 
CO-OP  104  and  105.  ' 

PRTM  490  Senior  Independent  Study  1-3(1  -3,0) 
In  cooperation  with  and  under  supervision  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  develop  and  execute  a 
held  study  or  community  project.  May  be  repcitci.! 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Precj:  Senior  viind- 
ing,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio,  consent 
ot  instructor. 

PRTM  495  PGM  Seminar  111  1(1,0)  Emphasizes 
topics  covered  in  the  PGA/PGM  Training  Pro- 
gram Level  HI  checkpoint.  Prcq:  PRTM  395,  2.0 
cuiTiulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  H499  Presentation  of  Honors  Projects 
1(1,0)  Under  direction  of  a  faculty  supervisor, 
students  prepare  and  deliver  oral  present, itions 
on  projects  that  were  carried  out  in  PRTM  1 1407 
or  H410.  Precj;  PRTM  H407  or  H410.  consent 
of  instructor. 


PERFORMING  ARTS 

Professors:  R.  F..  C  nn-dstein,  Chair.  C.  S.  M.  Egan,  L. 
U.  H.irder,  P.  j.  Ilartm.inn,  0.  R.  Rash,  R.  C:.  Saw- 
yer; AsMKiatc  Professors:  L.  L.  Li-Bleuel,  ?.  L.  Buyer, 
N.  M.  Hosier,  A.  R.  Levin;  As.si.suint  Professirrs:  C  A. 
C'ollins,  L.  l>:uris,  A.  G.  Harrington,  K.  Johnson,  A. 
M.  Penna,  M.J.  Spede,  R.  A.  Whisler;  Lecturers:  M. 
T.  Anderson,  E.  J.  Austin,  T.  Rroussard,  S.  R.  Ciillen, 

I.  B.  Fankhauser,  T  Hayden,  R.  M.  Hou:e,  L.  Kibler. 

I I.  C.  Parker,  M.  G.  Rowell,  S.  M.  Sawyer,  H.  R. 
Spires,  n.  F.  Stevenson,  W.  H.  Thomas 

PA    101    Introduction  to  Performing  Arts 

3(3,0)  0\er\  lew  ol  performing  arts  including 
performance,  careers,  technology,  production, 
management,  community  outreach,  safety,  sales, 
and  marketing.  Preq:  Performing  Arts  major. 
Corecj.  PA  10^. 

P  A  103  Portfolio  1  1(0,3)  Develops  discipline- 
specific  portfolios  that  display  creative  design 
and  contain  samples  of  work  that  demonstrate 
integrated  learning.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Corecj;  PA  101. 

P  A  201  Performing  Arts  Seminar  1 3(2,3)  Study  of 
selected  performing  arts  topics.  Includes  seminars 
and  mastercla.sses  with  faculty  and  visiting  artists 
and  concert  and  theatre  attendance  and  evalua- 
tion. Emphasis  is  placed  on  written  communication 
skills.  Precj;  P  A  101,  Sophomore  standing. 

P  A  279  Performing  Arts  Practicum  1(0,3) 
Practical  work  on  performing  arts  presentations 
including  backstage  technical  work,  multimedia 
support,  and  arts  management.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  tour  credits.  Precj;  P  A  101. 

P  A  301  Performing  Arts  Seminar  II  3(2,3)  Con- 
tinuation of  P  A  201  with  added  focus  on  critical 
and  ethical  analysis  of  performing  arts.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  oral  cominunication  skills.  Precj;  P  A 
201,  junior  standing. 

P  A  398  Special  Topics  in  Performing  Arts 
1-3(1-3,0)  Select  areas  of  study  in  performing 
arts  not  addressed  by  other  performing  arts  course 
offerings.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Pvecj;  P  A  101  and  consent  of  instructor. 

P  A  399  Internship  1-3(0,3-9)  Provides  perform- 
ing Arts  majors  an  opportunity  to  apply  technical, 
managerial,  and  artistic  concepts  in  a  performing 
arts  environment  through  preplanned,  preap- 
proved,  faculty-supervised  internships.  Mini- 
muin  of  45  hours  of  work  per  credit  hour.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq;  P  A  279  and  consent 
of  Intern.ship  Program  Cciordinator. 

P  A  401  Senior  Project  Research  1  (0,3)  Perform- 
ing Arts  students  research  a  substantial  project  for 
the  community.  Interdisciplinary  performing  arts 
group  generates  a  proposal  for  P  A  402.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  two  credits.  Precj;  P  A 
301,  Senior  .standing.  Corecj;  P  A  403. 

P  A  402  Senior  Project  3(0,9)  Capstone  course  for 
Performing  Arts  majors.  Preparation,  execution, 
and  assessment  of  a  substantial  group  perform- 
ing arts  project  for  the  community.  Students, 
with  faculty  guidance,  manage  all  aspects  of  the 
project.  Precj;  P  A  401  with  a  B  or  better,  Senior 
standing. 


P  A  403  Portfolio  II  1(0,3)  siudci.is  umnc  dis- 
cipline-specihc  portfolios  through  use  of  current 
technologies.  Further  demonsir.ition  of  integrated 
learning  is  provided  with  the  incorporation  of 
senior  project  research  content  from  P  A  401 .  To 
be  taken  P.iss/Fail  only.  CWecj;  P  A  401. 

P  A  H491  Performing  Arts  Honors  Research 
3(3,0)  Research  tor  the  preparation  of  an  honors 
projecl.  Preq:  P  A  ^C\  or  consent  of  instructor. 

P  A  H492  Performing  Arts  Honors  Project 
3(  3,0)  Preparation  and  pre-entation  otan  honors 
project.  Precj;  P  A  491,  consent  of  department 
chair  and  project  advisor 

P  A  499  Independent  Studies  1-3(1-3,0)  Su- 
pervised Ntudy  for  students  with  special  interests 
in  performing  arts  outside  the  scope  of  existing 
courses.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  Precj;  Consent  of  department  chair. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professors:  W.  A.  Maker,  Chair.  T.  G.  May,  S.  Sil- 
vers; A.s.socicite  Professors:  S.  A.  Satris,  K.  C.  Smith, 
D.  E.  Wueste;  Assistant  Professor:  C.  B.  Starkey; 
Lecturers:  J.  Benson,  A.  Saldino,  E).  L.  Stegall 

PHIL  101,  HlOl  Introduction  to  Philosophic 
Problems  3(3,0)  Discu.ssion  of  representative 
philosophical  questions  which  arise  from  human 
thought  and  action.  Characteristic  topics  are 
values,  knowledge,  human  nature,  and  society. 

PHIL  102,  H102  Introduction  to  Logic  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  methcxis  of  evaluating  arguments. 
Simple  valid  argument  forms  are  given  which  can 
be  joined  together  to  produce  the  logical  form  of 
virtually  any  argument.  Informal  fallacies  may 
also  be  considered. 

PHIL  103,  H103  Introduction  to  Ethics  3(3,0) 
Philosophical  consideration  of  the  nature  of  eth- 
ics, basic  ethical  issues,  and  problems  and  modes 
of  ethical  reasoning. 

PHIL  105  Introductory  Seminar  in  the  Big 
Questions  3(3,0)  Introductory  seininar  dealing 
with  a  single  important  philosophical  question 
("Who  are  we?"  "What  is  the  meaning  of  life?" 
".'\re  we  free  or  determined?"  etc.).  Question 
is  pursued  throughout  the  semester  with  active 
student  involvement.  Questions  may  vary  from 
semester  to  semester. 

PHIL  124  Technology-  and  Its  Discontents  3(3,0) 
Philosophical  introduction  to  is,sues  arising  from 
the  development  of  technologies,  their  imple- 
mentation, and  their  integration  into  society. 
Ccinsidcrs  theoretical  questions  regarding  the 
nature  of  technology  and  its  evaluation,  as  well 
as  issues  related  to  specihc  technologies. 

PHIL  201  Responsibilities  in  Leadership  3(3,0) 
Exploration  of  the  responsibilities  leaders  have  to 
those  who  are  being  led,  tci  those  on  whose  beh.ilf 
they  are  leading,  to  tho.se  affected  by  leadership 
decisions  and  actions.  Fixuses  on  the  relationship 
between  responsibility  and  authority  and  the  role 
of  judgment  in  the  exercise  of  leadership. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


PHIL  225  Art  and  Logic  of  Scientific  Reasoning 
3(3,0)  Examines  applications  and  misapplications 
of  inductive  reasoning  and  causal  inference  in  sci- 
entific explanation  and  everyday  discourse.  Topics 
include  correlation  and  confirmation,  natural 
laws,  natural  kinds,  scientific  explanation,  causal 
inference,  and  experimental  methods. 

PHIL  303  Philosophy  of  Religion  3(3,0)  Critical 
consideration  of  the  meaning  and  justification  of 
religious  beliefs.  Representative  topics  are  the 
nature  and  existence  of  God,  religious  knowledge, 
religious  language,  the  problem  of  evil. 

PHIL  304  Moral  Philosophy  3(3,0)  Study  of  mor- 
al problems,  their  origin  in  conflicts  between  duty 
arid  desire,  and  alternative  solutions  proposed  by 
classical  and  contemporary  writers. 

PHIL  (CHIN)  312  Philosophy  in  Ancient 
China  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  history  of  Chinese 
philosophy  from  fifth  century  B.C.E.,  including 
Confucianism,  Daoism,  Moism,  legalism.  Bud- 
dhism, Neo-Daoism,  and  Neo-Confucianism. 
Examination  of  Chinese  philosophers'  views  and 
arguments  on  questions  of  life  and  death,  history 
and  society,  education  and  personal  cultivation. 
May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  general  foreign  language 
requirements. 

PHIL  (CHIN)  313  Philosophy  in  Modern  China 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  history  of  Chinese  philosophy 
from  the  19'''  century  to  the  present  including 
Neo-Confucianism,  Conservatism,  Liberalism, 
Nationalism,  and  Chinese  Marxism.  Examination 
of  the  conflict  and  fate  of  traditional  and  modern 
values  in  China.  All  readings  and  discussions  are 
in  English.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  general 
foreign  language  requirements. 

PHIL  314  Comparative  Topics  in  Eastern  and 
Western  Philosophy  3(3,0)  Study  of  issues  and 
areas  of  overlapping  concern  to  Eastern  and 
Western  philosophical  traditions  (e.g.,  ontol- 
ogy, ethics)  with  emphasis  on  both  contrasts 
and  convergences  in  philosophical  approaches. 
Topics  may  vary. 

PHIL  315  Ancient  Philosophy  3(3,0)  Origins 
and  development  of  rationality  as  found  in  the 
thought  of  selected  philosophers  such  as  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle. 

PHIL  316  Modern  Philosophy  3(3,0)  Develop- 
ment of  the  modern  view  as  seen  in  major  Western 
philosophers  of  the  16''',  17'*',  and  18'''  centuries. 
Thought  of  Berkeley,  Descartes,  Hume,  Leibniz, 
Locke,  and  Spinoza  may  be  considered  to  illustrate 
the  development  of  rationalism  and  empiricism. 

PHIL317  Nineteenth-Century  Philosophy  3(3,0) 
Development  of  19'''-century  philosophy  empha- 
sizing selected  works  of  philosophers  such  as  Kant, 
Hegel,  Marx,  Nietzsche,  and  Kierkegaard. 

PHIL  318  Twentieth-Century  Philosophy  3(3,0) 
Historical  overview  of  selected  significant  move- 
ments in  20'''-century  Western  philosophy  such  as 
Continental  and/or  analytic  philosophy. 

PHIL  320  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  3(3,0) 
Critical  consideratitm  of  the  views  of  some  major 
philosophers  on  the  iiature  of  the  individual's 
relation  to  society  and  the  state  in  the  context  of 
their  wider  philo.sophical  (logical,  epistemological, 
metaphysical,  and  ethical)  doctrines.  Philosophers 
may  include  Plato,  Aristotle,  Augustine,  Hobbes, 
Rousseau,  Mill,  Marx,  Hegel,  Rawls,  and  Nozick. 


PHIL  321  Crime  and  Punishment  3(3,0)  Investi- 
gates what  sorts  of  condiict  shoLild  be  criminalized 
and  what  society  should  do  with  those  who  engage 
in  criminal  activity.  Specific  topics  may  include 
the  enforcement  of  morals,  euthanasia,  hate 
crimes,  deterrence,  retribution,  and  restitution. 

PHIL  323  Theory  of  Knowledge  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion of  concepts,  criteria,  and  decision  procedures 
underlying  rational  belief  and  the  justification  of 
knowledge  claims.  Representative  answers  to  the 
problem  of  skepticism  are  considered,  with  special 
attention  to  some  leading  theories  of  knowledge. 

PHIL  324  Philosophy  of  Technology  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amines technology  and  representative  philosophi- 
cal assessments  of  it  with  a  focus  on  understanding 
its  impact  on  the  human  condition. 

PHIL  325  Philosophy  of  Science  3(3,0)  Philosophi- 
cal study  of  pnsblems  generated  by  science,  but  which 
are  not  themselves  scientific,  such  as  what  comprises 
a  scientific  theory;  how  scientists  formulate  theories 
and  acquire  knowledge;  what,  if  anything,  differ- 
entiates science  from  other  ways  of  knowing;  what 
role  concepts  play  in  .scientific  knowledge;  whether 
scientific  progress  is  rational. 

PHIL  326  Science  and  Values  3(3,0)  Examination 
of  several  features  of  the  relation  between  science 
and  values.  Topics  may  include  ethical  and  social 
obligations  of  .scientists,  role  of  value  judgements 
in  scientific  practice,  and  influence  of  social  and 
political  values  on  science  and  scientists. 

PHIL  327  Philosophy  of  Social  Science  3(3,0) 
Inquiry  into  the  philo.sophical  foundations  of  so- 
cial science,  in  particular  questions  of  objectivity, 
explanatory  structure,  causality,  agency,  norma- 
tivism  and  naturalism,  and  social  determination 
of  knowledge. 

PHIL  330  Contemporary  Issues  in  Philosophy 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  a  variety  of  issues  of  broad 
concern  to  philosophers  today.  Issues  may  vary. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with  departmen- 
tal consent. 

PHIL  333  Metaphysics  3(3,0)  Examination  of 
issues  and  problems  concerning  the  ultimate 
nature  of  reality.  Topics  may  include  the  appear- 
ance/reality distinction,  the  nature  of  existence, 
freedom  and  determinism,  personal  identity, 
idealism,  and  realism. 

PHIL  343  Philosophy  of  Law  3(3,0)  Explanation 
of  the  nature  of  legal  theory  and  the  law  through 
a  critical  examination  of  the  basic  concepts  and 
principles  of  these  fields. 

PHIL  344  Business  Ethics  3(3,0)  Study  of  ethical 
issues  created  by  business  activities,  relating  them 
to  fundamental  questions  of  ethics  generally.  Rep- 
resentative topics  may  include  hiring,  firing,  pro- 
motions, business  and  minorities,  organizational 
influence  in  private  lives,  consumer  interests, 
economic  justice,  and  reindustrialization. 

PHIL  345  Environmental  Ethics  3(3,0)  Study  of 
ethical  problems  in  our  dealings  with  the  rest  of 
nature  and  of  how  they  relate  to  ethics  in  general. 
Representative  topics  include  the  basis  of  eth- 
ics, nature  and  intrinsic  value,  duties  to  future 
generations,  economics  and  the  environment, 
rare  species,  animal  rights,  ethics  and  agriculture, 
energy  doctrine. 


PHIL  346  Medical  Ethics  3(3,0)  Examines  ethical 
dilemmas  facing  modern  medicine.  Topics  may 
include  controversies  surrounding  death,  repro- 
ductive technologies,  abortion,  allocation  of  re- 
sources, the  concept  of  disease,  the  doctor-patient 
relationship,  and  medical  research. 

PHIL  347  Ethics  in  Architecture  3(3,0)  Inter- 
disciplinary course  focused  on  the  architectural 
profession  and  the  practices  of  design,  building, 
and  other  processes  in  a  social  and  business  con- 
text. Consideration  is  given  to  both  general  moral 
principles  and  particular  case  studies. 

PHIL  348  Philosophies  of  Art  3(3,0)  Examines 
some  of  the  predominant  attempts  to  understand 
art  in  ancient  and  modern  philosophy  and  also 
considers  a  variety  of  contemporary  views  and 
controversies  about  the  nature,  meaning,  value, 
and  future  of  art. 

PHIL  (NURS)  350  Technology  and  Philosophy 
in  Nursing  3(3,0)  See  NURS  350. 

PHIL  355  Philosophy  of  Mind  and  Cognitive  Sci- 
ence 3(3,0)  Oitical  examination  of  philosophical 
and  scientific  theories  of  mental  phenomena  and 
of  the  relationship  between  mental  and  material 
phenomena.  Theories  of  Mind-Body  Dualism, 
Monism,  Functionalism,  Eliminative  and  Reduc- 
tive Materialism,  Connectionism,  and  the  status 
of  folk  psychology  versus  cognitive  neuroscience 
are  studied. 

PHIL  360  Symbolic  Logic  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  the  basic  concepts  of  modern  symbolic  logic, 
including  the  symbolization  of  statements  and 
arguments  and  the  techniques  of  formal  proof. 

PHIL  370  Philosophy  of  War  3(3,0)  Examines 
war  from  both  ethical  and  strategic  perspectives: 
the  nature  of  a  just  war,  the  aims  of  war,  and  the 
kinds  of  general  strategies  appropriate  for  achiev- 
ing those  aims. 

PHIL  375  Minds  and  Machines  3(3,0)  Examines 
controversial  questions  in  artificial  intelligence 
and  the  Computational  Theory  of  Mind.  Topics 
may  include  "Can  machines  think?"  "What's 
involved  in  being  able  to  think?"  "Can  machines 
reason,  understand,  be  conscious,  be  self-aware, 
learn,  be  creative,  have  emotions,  and  use  natural 
language?"  Focus  is  on  manmade  computers  and 
the  mind  as  computer. 

PHIL  (RED  393  Science  and  Religion  3(3,0) 
See  REL  393. 

PHIL  399  Philosophy  Portfolio  2(2,0)  Creation  of 
a  digital  portfolio  to  demonstrate  competence  in 
reasoning,  critical  thinking,  and  problem  solving 
skills  as  well  as  ethical  judgment.  Course  also  serves 
as  a  resource  for  academic  and  professional  devel- 
opment. Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Philosophy. 

PHIL  401 ,  601  Studies  in  the  History  of  Philoso- 
phy 3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  a  selected  philoso- 
pher, philosophical  school,  or  movement.  Topics 
vary.  With  departmental  consent,  may  be  repeated 
once  for  credit.  Current  topics  and  course  descrip- 
tions are  available  in  the  department's  cour.se 
offering  brochure.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 
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PHIL  402,  602  Topics  in  Plulo.sophy  5(3,0) 
Thorough  examination  ot  a  particular  philosophi- 
cal topic,  issue,  or  prohlcni.  Topics  vary.  May  he 
repeated  once  for  credit  with  departmental 
consent.  Current  topics  .ukI  course  ilescripiions 
are  av.iilahle  in  the  department's  course  olferin)^ 
hrochure.  /'rec/:  Consent  ot  instructor. 

PHIL  406,  606  Continental  Philosophy  for 
Architects  3(3,0)  Examines  contemporary  Conti- 
nent.il  philosophy  over  the  course  of  the  20''' cen- 
tury with  the  yoal  of  offering  the  proper  theoretical 
hackground  to  architecture  studenis  who  use  mk  li 
theory  in  their  studies  and  design  wtnk 

PHIL  422  Anarchism  3(3,0)  rhiK.M.phK.iKtudv 
of  the  roots  of  an.iri  lust  thou^'hl  .iiui  lt^  oirrent 
articulations. 

PHIL  425, 625  Philosophy  of  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Detailed  examination  of  psychology  as  an  au- 
tonomous science.  Issues  include  explanation  in 
psychology  and  cognitive  neuroscience,  psychol- 
ogy naturalized  as  a  "special  science"  comparahle 
to  hiology  and  geology,  evolutionary  psychology, 
philosophy  and  psychopathok)gy,  and  moral  issues 
in  psychology.  Prcq:  Nine  hinirs  of  psychology  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PHIL  (A  A  H)  433,  633  Issues  in  Contemporary 
Art  and  Philosophy  3(3,0)  Examines  the  inter- 
sections between  recent  developments  in  an  and 
those  in  philo.sophy  and  critical  theory.  Course 
content  varies,  for  example,  Postmodernism  in 
Art  and  Philosophy,  Themes  of  Resistance  in 
Contemporary  Culture. 

PHIL  485,  685  Topics  in  Philosophy  of  Biology 
3(3,0)  Detailed  analysis  of  a  selected  topic  in 
philosophy  of  biology/theoretical  biology.  Top- 
ics may  include  the  levels  of  selection  debate, 
.st)ciobiology,  genetic  explanation  and  genetic 
causation,  the  species  question,  and  the  history 
and  sociology  of  biology.  Preq:  Eight  credit  hours 
ot  bii4ogy  OT  consent  of  instructor. 

PHIL  H497  Philosophy  Honors  Research  3(3,0) 
Students  conduct  research,  clearly  detine  the 
topic,  and  complete  an  annotated  bibliography 
under  the  supervision  of  the  thesis  advisor.  Preq: 
t'onsent  of  department  chair  and  thesis  advisor. 

PHIL  H498  Philosophy  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0)  In 
consultation  with  the  thesis  advisor  and  commit- 
tee, students  write,  revise,  defend,  and  complete 
the  thesis.  Preq:  PHIL  H497  and  consent  of 
department  chair  and  thesis  ad\  isor. 

PHIL  499,  699  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0) 
Course  of  study  designed  by  the  student  in  consul- 
tation with  a  faculty  member  who  agrees  to  provide 
guidance,  discussion,  and  evaluation  of  the  project. 
Student  must  confer  with  the  faculty  member  prior 
to  registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits.  Pri'tj:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

PH  SC  107  Introduction  to  Earth  Science 
4(3,3)  Survey  ot  topics  in  geology,  meteorol- 
ogy, astronomy,  and  oceanography  emphasizing 
comprehension  and  practical  application  of  earth 
science  concepts  to  experiments  and  activities 
appropriate  for  the  elementary  school  classroom. 
Enrollment  priiirlty  will  be  given  to  Early  Child- 
hood ,\nJ  Elementary  Education  majors. 


PH  SC  108  Introduction  to  Physical  Science 
4(3,3)  Survey  of  topics  in  chemistry  and  phys- 
ics emphasizing  comprehension  and  practical 
.ipplicatii>n  of  physical  science  concepts  lo 
experiments  and  activities  .ippropriale  lor  llu 
elemeniary  schiHilcl.issroom.  Enrollmeni  prioriiy 
will  he  given  to  Early  Childhood  and  Elemenlarv 
Education  majors. 

PHYSICS 

/'rii/cs.sors;  P.  A.  B.irnes,  C.iiiiii,  1).  I'.  Clayion.  M. 
S.  Daw,  L.  L.  Larcom,  M.  E  Larsen,  M.  D.  Leising, 
P.  J.  McNulty,  J.  R.  Manson,  J.  W.  Meriwether,  K  S. 
Meyer,  A.  M.  Rao,  T.  M.  Tritt;  AssiKune  Professors: 
V.  J.  Flower,  D.  H.  Hartmann,  H.  Jiang,  J.  C.  King; 
Assistant  Professors:  P-C  Ke,  G.  A.  l.ehmacher,  P. 
C.  Marine.scu,  C.  E.  Sosolik 

PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modern  Physics 
1(0,2)  Demonstrations  and  lectures  serving  as 
an  introduction  to  different  areas  of  physics  and 
astronomy  are  presented  by  various  members  of 
the  staff.  May  include  such  topics  as  astrophysics, 
energy,  relativity,  and  weather,  as  well  as  visits  to 
the  planetarium. 

PHYS  122,  H122  Physics  with  Calculus  I  3(  3,0) 
First  ot  three  courses  in  a  calculus-based  physics 
sequence.  Topics  include  vectors,  laws  of  motion, 
conservation  principles,  rotational  motion,  oscil- 
lations, and  gravitation.  Credit  for  a  degree  will 
be  given  for  only  one  of  PHYS  122,  200,  or  207. 
Core./.  MTHSC  108. 

PHYS  124  Physics  Laboratory  1 1(0,3)  Introduc- 
tion to  physical  experimentation  with  emphasis 
on  mechanical  systems,  including  oscillatory 
motion  and  resonance.  Computers  are  used  in  the 
experimental  measurements  and  in  the  statistical 
tre.itment  of  data.  Corc'cj.  PHYS  122. 

PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics  4(3,2)  Inirc- 
duction  to  classical  physics.  Includes  elements  of 
mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  and  light.  May  not  be 
substituted  for  PHYS  122  but  may  be  substituted 
for  PHYS  207,  only  with  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physics  and  Astronomy.  Credit  for  a 
degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  PHYS  122, 
200,  or  207.  Coreq:  MTHSC  105  or  equivalent. 

PHYS  207  General  Physics  I  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tory course  tor  students  who  are  not  majoring 
in  physical  science  or  engineering.  Covers  such 
topics  as  mechanics,  waves,  fluids,  and  thermal 
physics.  Credit  for  a  degree  will  he  given  for  only 
one  of  PHYS  122,  200,  or  207.  C«ra|:  MTHSC 
105  or  equivalent. 

PHYS  208  General  Physics  II  3(3,0)  Continua- 
tion of  PHYS  207.  Covers  such  topics  as  electric- 
ity, magnetism,  electromagnetic  waves,  optics, 
and  modern  physics.  Credit  for  a  degree  will  be 
given  for  only  one  of  PHYS  208  or  221.  Preq: 
PHYS  207.  Coret/:  PHYS  210. 

PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Laboratory  1(0,2) 
Introductory  laboratory  course  tor  students  who 
are  not  majoring  m  physical  science  or  engineer- 
ing. Covers  such  topics  as  mechanics,  weaves, 
fluids,  and  heat.  Coreq:  PHYS  207. 

PHYS  2 1 0  General  Physics  II  Laboratory  1  (0,2 ) 
Covers  such  topics  as  electricity,  magnetism,  elec- 
tromagnetic waves,  optics,  and  modern  physics. 
Preq:  PHYS  207.  209.  Coreq:  PHYS  208. 


PHYS  221,  H221  Physus  with  Calculus  II 
3(3,0)  i;oniinuaiion  ot  PHYS  122.  Topics  in- 
clude therinodyn.iniics,  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
electric  and  magnetic  tields,  electric  currents  and 
circuits,  ,ind  motions  of  charged  particles  in  tields. 
Oedil  tor  a  degree  will  he  given  tor  only  one  of 
l'llYS208or221.Prei).  PHYS  1 22 

PHYS  222.  H222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 
3(3,0)  Coniiniwlion  of  PHYS  221.  T.pics  include 
w,i\e  motion,  electromagnetic  waves,  interference 
and  dittraction,  relativity,  atomic  particles,  and 
atomic  and  nuclear  structure.  Preq:  PHYS  221. 

PHYS  223  Physics  Laboratory  II  1(0,3)  Experi- 
ments in  heat  and  thermodynamics,  electrostatics, 
circuits,  and  magnetism.  Computers  are  used  in 
siaiistical  treatment  of  data.  Cweq:  PHYS  221. 

PHYS  224  Physics  Uboratory  III  1  (0,3)  Experi- 
ments involve  an)mic,  molecular,  and  nuclear  sys- 
tems. Wave  particle  dualism  ot  light  and  matter  is 
emphasized.  Calculators  and  computers  are  used  in 
statistical  treatment  of  data.  Coreq:  PHYS  222. 

PHYS  240  Physics  of  the  Weather  3(3.0)  De- 
scriptive introduciion  to  meteorology^  Includes 
atmospheric  thermodynamics,  solar  radiation, 
heat  budget,  atmospheric  circulation,  force  laws 
governing  air  motion,  fronts,  precipitation,  syn- 
optic prediction.  Special  topics  of  current  interest 
such  as  the  effect  of  envin)nmental  pollution  on 
weather  and  the  ettect  ot  weather  on  health  are 
included. 

PHYS  262  Physics  of  Music  3(3.0)  Elementary, 
nontechnical  study  ot  the  relationship  between 
the  laws  of  physics  and  the  production  of  music 
for  the  music  student  or  layman  who  wishes  to 
understand  the  physical  principles  of  the  art. 
Topics  include  mechanical  and  acoustical  laws, 
harmonic  analysis,  musical  scales,  sound  produc- 
tion in  instruments,  physiology  of  hearing,  etc. 

PHYS  290  Physics  Research  1-3(0,3-9)  Indi- 
vidual research  project  in  any  area  of  experimental 
or  theoretical  physics  or  astronomy  supervised  by 
a  physics  or  astronomy  faculty  member.  Project 
need  not  he  original  but  must  add  to  students' 
ability  to  carry  out  research.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Minimum  grade- 
point  ratio  of  3.0;  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  300,  H300  Introduction  to  Research 
1(2,0)  Acquaints  students  with  current  research 
in  physics.  Seminars  are  provided  where  research 
activities  in  various  areas  of  physics  and  astrono- 
my are  summarized.  Provides  a  basis  for  students 
to  choose  a  suitable  topic  tor  a  senior  thesis.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  in  Physics. 

PHYS  311  Introduction  to  the  Methods  of 
Theoretical  Physics  3(3.0)  Survey  of  methods 
and  techniques  ot  problem-solving  in  physics. 
Emphasizes  the  application  of  mathematical 
techniques  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  vectors, 
tields,  and  waves  in  mechanics,  electromagnetism, 
and  quantum  physics.  Preq:  PHYS  222  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 

PHYS  312  Methods  of  Theoretical  Physics  II 
3(3.0)  Continuation  of  PHYS  311  focuscnl  on 
introducing  various  mathematical  notions  widely 
used  in  upper  level  physics  courses,  such  as  dif- 
ferential equations,  special  functions  and  complex 
numbers,  and  complex  tunctions.  Preq:  PHYS  3 1 1 
or  consent  of  instructor. 
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Courses  of  Instr 


PHYS  32 1 ,  H32 1 ,  62 1  Mechanics  I  3(3,0)  Stat- 
ics, motions  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  vibratory 
motion,  gravitation,  properties  of  matter,  flow  of 
fluids.  Preq.PHYS  221. 

PHYS  322,  H322,  622  Mechanics  II  3(3,0) 
Dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  Lagrang- 
ian  and  Hamiitonian  formulations,  vibrations  of 
strings,  wave  propagation.  Preq:  PHYS  321  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  325,  H325,  625  Experimental  Physics 
1  3(1,4)  Introduction  to  experimental  modern 
physics,  measurement  of  fundamental  constants, 
repetition  of  crucial  experiments  of  modern  phys- 
ics (Stem-Gerlach,  Zeeman  effect,  photoelectric 
effect,  etc.).  Coreq:  PHYS  321  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PHYS  326,  H326,  626  Experimental  Physics  II 
3(1,4)  Continuation  of  PHYS  325. 

PHYS  355,  H355  Modern  Physics  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  topics  of  modern  physics,  including 
relativity,  atomic  physics,  quantum  mechanics, 
condensed-matter  physics,  nuclear  physics,  and 
elementary  particles.  Preq:  PHYS  222,  MTHSC 
206,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  356  Modern  Physics  Overview  1(1,0) 
Overview  of  topics  in  modem  physics,  including  a 
short  description  of  the  structure  of  solids,  nuclear 
physics,  and  particle  physics.  Preq:  PHYS  222  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  401,  H401  Senior  Thesis  1-3  Semi-origi- 
nal theoretical,  experimental,  or  computational 
research  project  performed  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member.  Fields  available  include 
astronomy,  astrophysics,  atmospheric  physics, 
biophysics,  high  energy  physics,  relativity,  solid 
state  physics,  and  statistical  mechanics.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Nine 
credits  of  physics  at  the  300^00  level. 

PHYS  4 1 7,  H4 1 7, 6 1 7  Introduction  to  Biophysics 
I  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  application  of  physics 
to  biological  problems.  Topics  include  review  of 
elementary  chemical  and  biological  principles, 
physics  of  biological  molecules,  and  fundamentals 
of  radiation  biophysics.  Preq:  MTHSC  206,  PHYS 
221,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  420,  620  Atmospheric  Physics  3(3,0) 
Study  of  physical  processes  governing  atmospheric 
phenomena.  Topics  include  thermodynamics  of 
dry  and  moist  air,  solar  and  terrestrial  radiative 
processes,  convection  and  cloud  physics,  pre- 
cipitation processes,  hydrodynamic  equations  of 
motion  and  large-scale  motion  of  the  atmosphere, 
numerical  weather  prediction,  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity. Preq:  MTHSC  108,  PHYS  208  or  221. 

PHYS  432,  H432,  632  Optics  3(3,0)  Covers  a 
.selection  of  topics,  depending  on  the  interest  of 
the  student.  Topics  may  include  the  formation 
of  images  by  lenses  and  mirrors,  design  of  optical 
instruments,  electromagnetic  wave  propagation, 
interference,  diffraction,  optical  activity,  lasers, 
and  holography.  Preq:  PHYS  221. 


PHYS  44 1 ,  H44 1 ,  64 1  Electromagnetics  I  3 ( 3,0 ) 

Study  of  the  foundations  of  electromagnetic 
theory.  Topics  include  electric  fields,  electric  po- 
tential, dielectrics,  electric  circuits,  solution  of 
electrostatic  boundary-value  problems,  magnetic 
fields,  and  magnetostatics.  Preq:  PHYS  221  and 
MTHSC  208,  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  442,  H442,  642  Electromagnetics  II 
3(3,0)  Continuation  of  PHYS  441.  Study  of  foun- 
dations of  electromagnetic  theory.  Topics  include 
magnetic  properties  of  matter,  microscopic  theory 
of  magnetization,  electromagnetic  induction, 
magnetic  energy,  AC  circuits,  Maxwell's  equa- 
tions, and  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves. 
Other  topics  may  include  waves  in  bounded 
media,  antennas,  electrodynamics,  special  theory 
of  relativity,  and  plasma  physics.  Preq:  PHYS  441 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  445  Solid  State  Physics  I  3(3,0)  Topics 
include  an  overview  of  crystal  structures,  chemical 
and  atomic  bonding,  and  periodicity  in  relation 
to  solid  materials.  Covers  electronic,  thermal, 
and  magnetic  properties  of  materials,  electri- 
cal conduction  in  metals  and  semiconductors. 
Overview  of  the  role  of  electrons  and  phonons 
and  their  interactions  is  pre.sented.  Preq:  PHYS 
455  or  consent  of  instructt)r. 

PHYS  446,  H446,  646  Solid  State  Physics  II 
3(3,0)  Continuation  of  PHYS  445,  including  se- 
lected topics  in  solid-state  physics  such  as  optical 
properties,  superconductivity,  non-crystalline  sol- 
ids, dielectrics,  ferroelectrics,  and  nanomaterials. 
Plasmons,  polarons,  and  excitons  are  discussed. 
Brief  introduction  into  methods  of  solid-state 
synthesis  and  characterization  tools  is  presented. 
Preq:  PHYS  445  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  452,  H452,  652  Nuclear  and  Particle 
Physics  3(3,0)  Study  of  our  present  knowledge 
concerning  subatomic  matter.  Experimental  re- 
sults are  stressed.  Topics  include  particle  spectra, 
detection  techniques,  Regge  pole  analysis,  quark 
models,  proton  structure,  nuclear  structure,  scat- 
tering and  reactions. 

PHYS  455,  H455,  655  Quantum  Physics  I 
3(3,0)  Discussion  of  solution  of  the  Schroedinger 
equation  for  free  particles,  the  hydrogen  atom,  and 
the  harmonic  oscillator.  Preq:  PHYS  322  and  441 , 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  456,  H456,  656  Quantum  Physics  II 
3(3,0)  Continuation  of  PHYS  455.  Application 
of  principles  of  quantum  mechanics  as  developed 
in  PHYS  455  to  atomic,  molecular,  solid  state,  and 
nuclear  systems.  Preq:  PHYS  455. 

PHYS  465,  H465,  665  Thermodynamics  and 
Statistical  Mechanics  3(3,0)  Study  of  tempera- 
ture development  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics 
and  their  application  to  thermodynamic  systems. 
Introduction  to  low  temperature  physics  is  given. 
Preq:  Six  hours  of  physics  beyond  PHYS  222  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  475  Selected  Topics  1-3(0-3,0-9)  Compre- 
hensive study  of  a  topic  of  current  interest  in  the 
field  of  physics.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 


PHYS  481  Physics  of  Surfaces  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion for  advanced  undergraduates  to  the  physics 
and  chemical  physics  of  solid  surfaces  and  to  the 
interaction  of  atoms  and  molecules  with  those 
surfaces.  Preq:  PHYS  312,  322,  325,  326,  441,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  482  Surface  Experiments  3(2,3)  Introduc- 
tion for  advanced  undergraduates  to  experimental 
methods  of  surface  physics.  Includes  on-hands  ex- 
perience in  advanced  laboratory.  Preq:  PHYS  312, 
322,  325,  326,  441 ,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Professors:  N.  D.  Camper,  B.  A.  Fortnum,  A.  P. 
Keinath,  S.  A.  Lewis,  S.  B.  Martin,  J.  D.  Mueller, 
M.  B.  Riley,  S.  W.  Scott;  Associate  Professor:  S.  N. 
Jeffers,  0.  Schnabel 

PL  PA  302,  H302  Plant  Pathology  Research  1- 
3(0,3-9)  Research  experience  in  a  plant  pathol- 
ogy project  for  undergraduates  who  understand 
basic  concepts  of  research.  Students  develop 
research  objectives,  procedures,  and  collect  data. 
A  written  report  includes  interpretation  of  re- 
sults. To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor. 

PL  PA  310  Plant  Diseases  and  People  3(2,3) 
Introduction  to  diseases  caused  by  biotic  and 
abiotic  agents,  symptom  development,  diagnosis, 
economics,  control,  and  relationship  of  plant 
diseases  to  human  welfare  including  the  uses  of 
genetic  engineeering  to  develop  disease  resistant 
crops.  Preq:  BIOL  104  or  equivalent. 

PL  PA  (ENT)  406,  606  Diseases  and  Insects  of 
Turfgrasses  2(2,0)  Host-parasite  relationships, 
symptomatology,  diagnosis,  economics,  and 
control  of  infectious  diseases  of  turfgrasses;  and 
life  histories,  diagnosis,  and  control  of  important 
insect  pests  of  turfgrasses.  Preq:  ENT  301 ,  PL  PA 
310,  or  equivalent;  or  con.sent  of  Instructor. 

PL  PA  (ENT)  408,  608  Diseases  and  Insects  of 
Turfgrasses  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Laboratory  to 
complement  PL  PA  (ENT)  406  to  learn  symp- 
tomatology, diagnosis  and  control  of  infectious 
diseases  of  turfgrasses,  and  diagnosis  of  damage 
caused  by  important  insect  pests  of  turfgrasses. 
Preq:  PL  PA  (ENT)  406. 

PL  PA  41 1, 61 1  Plant  Disease  Diagnosis  I  2(  1 ,2) 
Methods  and  procedures  used  in  the  diagnosis 
of  plant  diseases,  especially  late  spring  and  early 
summer  diseases.  Basic  techniques  of  pure  culture 
and  identification  of  plant  pathogens  and  Koch's 
postulates  are  taught.  Diagnosis  of  a  wide  variety 
of  diseases  of  cultivated  and  wild  plants  is  carried 
out.  Offered  summer  session  only.  Preq:  PL  PA 
310  or  equivalent. 

PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY 

PL  PH  (BIOSC)  340  Plant  Medicine  and  Magic 

3(3,0)  Study  of  use  of  compounds  of  plant  and 
fungal  origin  as  poisons,  hallucinogens,  and 
pharmaceuticals.  Preq:  BIOL  104,  CH  102,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Pmfessms:  W.  Lisser,  M.  A.  Morris,  B.  W.  Ran- 
som, J.  E.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Chair;  S.  H.  Wainscott,  J. 
n.  WoodarJ;  Associate  Professors:  X.  Hu,  L.  R. 
Olson,  R.  W.  Smith;  Assistant  Professors:  M.  D. 
Oosston,  A.  L.  Wark-r:  U'cturers:  V.  Matic,  1.  R. 
Wiiland  Dillard 

PO  SC  101,  HlOl  American  National  Govern- 
ment 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  American  national 
government  and  politics  examining  topics  such  as 
the  Constitution,  federalism,  politicd  in>titutions, 
political  hehavior.  ,ind  pi'litical  p.irin.  ipation. 

PO  SC  102,  HI 02  Introduction  to  International 
Relations  3(3,0)  Overview  of  both  theory  and 
practice  in  contemporary  global  politics.  Topics 
include  the  structure  of  and  primary  actors  in 
the  international  system;  reasons  conflict  occurs; 
and  roles  of  international  institutions,  law,  and 
policy. 

PO  SC  104,  HUM  Introduction  to  Comparative 
Politics  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  com- 
parative politics  in  the  post-Cold  War  era,  with 
emphasis  on  theories  and  applications.  Topics 
include  democratic  and  nondemocratic  systems; 
ideology;  political  culture;  party  systems;  and 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  structures. 

PO  SC  302  State  and  Local  Government  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  American  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, including  examination  of  nature  and  scope 
of  non-national  governments  and  their  interac- 
tion with  the  U.S.  federal  system.  Emphasis  is 
on  structural  features,  functions,  and  policies  of 
non-national  governments. 

PO  SC  310  Political  Science  Internship  1-3(1- 
3,0)  Ott-campus  internship  tor  at  least  one 
semester  or  its  equivalent.  May  he  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  three  credits.  No  more  than  six 
hours  credit  from  PO  SC  3 1 0,  3 1 1 ,  and  3 1 2  may 
he  counted  toward  any  degree.  Preq:  PO  SC  101 
and  con.sent  ot  instructor. 

PO  SC  3 1 1  Model  United  Nations  1  (0, 1)  P artici- 
paticin  in  United  Nations  simulation  exercises,  in 
competition  with  other  colleges  and  universities. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits; 
however,  no  more  than  six  hours  credit  from 
PO  SC  3 1 0,  3 11 ,  and  3 1 2  may  be  counted  toward 
any  degree.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  312  State  Student  Legislature  1(0,1)  Par 
ticipation  in  state  student  legislature  simLilatuni 
exercises,  in  competition  with  other  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  State.  May  he  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits;  however,  no  more  tlian  six  hours 
credit  front  PO  SC  3 10, 3 II ,  and  3 1 2  may  be  counted 
toward  any  degree.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  321  Public  Administration  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  public  administration  including  the 
elements  of  organi:ation,  personnel  and  financial 
management,  administrative  law,  and  adminis- 
trative responsibility.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior 
standing,  or  consent  ot  instructor. 


I'DSC  HI  Quantitative  Meih.Kls  in  l'olitii.il  Sci- 
ence 3(3,1 )  lntrt>duction  toquantilalive  reM.-arch 
methods  in  political  science.  Topics  include 
research  design,  measurement,  data  collection, 
sampling  procedures,  and  applications  of  statisti- 
cal techniques  to  research  problems  in  political 
science.  This  course  also  stresses  computer  use  for 
elementary  data  analysis. 

PO  SC  343  The  Mass  Media  in  American  Poli- 
tics 3(3,0)  Role  and  impact  of  the  mass  media 
in  the  Americin  political  system,  emphasizing 
the  media's  role  in  shaping  public  opinion  and 
in  influencing  government  and  public  policy. 
Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PO  SC  (LANG)  350  Seminar  in  International 
News  3(3.0)  See  LANC  550. 

PO  SC  (E  L  E,  PSYCH,  SOC)  356  SiK-ial  Science 
of  Entrepreneurship  3(3,0)  See  SOC  556. 

PO  SC  361 ,  H361  International  Politics  in  Crisis 
3(3,0)  Factors  contributing  to  the  prevalence  of 
tension  and  conflict  in  the  contemporary  global 
arena  are  identified  and  analyzed,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  political,  economic,  and  military  ele- 
ments. Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104.  Junior  standing, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  362  International  Organizations  3(3,0) 
Examines  normative  and  institutional  founda- 
tions of  civil  society.  Explains  the  formal  institu- 
tions, decision-making  processes,  and  multilateral 
capacities  of  international  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  organizations.  Preq:  POSC  102 
or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  363  United  States  Foreign  Policy  3(3,0) 
American  foreign  policy  in  historical  perspective, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  decision-making 
process,  contemporary  American  capabilities 
and  challenges,  and  analysis  of  key  issues.  Preq: 
PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 

PO  SC  367  Political  Risk  As.sessment  3(3,0) 
Risks  associated  with  ciinducting  business  and 
inher  actixities  m  different  countries,  especiallv  in 
the  frequently  unstable  setting  of  the  developing 
world.  Major  commercial  providers  of  country 
risk  assessment  are  identified  and  critiqued.  Preq: 
PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PO  SC  371  European  Politics  3(3,0)  Major 
emphasis  on  European  governments  and  issues 
of  importance  in  the  European  context.  Current 
methods  of  comparison  are  studied  and  applied  to 
the  formal  and  informal  functioning  of  European 
governments.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior 
standing,  or  con.sent  ot  instructor. 

PO  SC  372  Political  Culture  of  East  Asia  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  political  culture  that  commonly 
characterizes  East  Asian  countries,  with  emphasis 
on  political  subcultures  of  different  nations,  and 
on  the  analysis  of  the  mutual  influence  between 
politics  and  culture.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  375,  H375  European  Integration  3(3,0) 
Survey  course  analyzing  increasing  institutional 
cooperation  between  European  countries  with  a 
focus  on  the  European  Union.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or 
104.  hinior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


I'OSC  iHl  African  Aimricin  Polling  »(  i.O)  I  v 
anunationi>l  African  American  |xilitic<il  lhi>ught, 
interests  and  agenda  setting,  ind  dynamics  of 
African  Americans'  panicipation  in  political  and 
governmental  decision  making.  Preq:  PO  SC  101 , 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

PO  SC  (SPAN)  382  Spanish-Language  News 
1(1,0)  Weekly  discussions  of  Spanish-I.inguage 

'  news  articles  in  the  foreign  pres>  with  an  emphasis 
on  p<ilitics  and  on  the  connections  among  politi- 
cal, c"conomic,  siK'ial,  and  cultural  trends.  Empha- 
sizes Spanish  viKabular>'  as  well  as  cross-cultural 
contrasts  with  the  United  States.  May  he  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  SPAN  202 
or  equivalent  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  (FR)  383  French-Language  News  1(  1 .0) 
Weekly  discussions  iif  French-language  news 
articles  in  the  foreign  press  with  an  emphasis  on 
politics  and  the  connections  among  political, 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  trends.  Emphasizes 
French  vocabulary  as  well  as  cross-cultural  con- 
trasts with  the  United  States.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  FR  202  or 
equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  389  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  Study  of  a 
selected  area  of  pi^litical  science.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  H395  Junior  Honors  Research  Seminar 
1(1,0)  Readings  and  discussion  to  prepare  for 
the  Junior  Research  Paper  and  the  Senior  Thesis. 
Prc'cj;  Junior  standing,  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College,  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  H396  Junior  Honors  Research  1(1,0) 
Readings  and  research  in  conjunction  with  an 
approved  political  science  course  at  the  300  or  400 
level.  Preq.-  Junior  standing,  membership  in  Cal- 
houn Honors  College,  and  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  403  United  States  Congress  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  the  evolution  of  Congress,  congres- 
sional elections,  the  organization  of  the  legislative 
branch,  congressional  rules  and  procedures, 
decision  making,  styles  of  representation,  and 
policymaking.  Preq:  POSC  101,  Junior  standing, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  405  The  American  Presidency  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amines the  evolution  of  the  presidency,  the  ptiwers 
of  the  chief  executive,  the  public  presidency,  ex- 
ecutive branch  organization  and  staffing,  decision 
making,  and  political  relations  with  Congress  and 
the  federal  judiciary.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  407  Religion  and  American  Politics  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  the  impact  of  religion  on  Ameri- 
can politics,  including  an  analysis  of  the  role  of 
religion  in  politics,  political  behavior  of  major 
religious  groups,  constitutional  i.ssues  and  voting 
behavior.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or 
consent  of  instnictor. 

PO  SC  409,  609  Directed  Study  in  American 
Politics  1-3(1-3,0)  Supervised  reading  and/or 
research  in  selected  areas  ot  American  govern- 
ment. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  o(  six 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instnictor. 

PO  SC  410  Directed  Study  in  International 
Politics  l-3(  1-3,0)  Supervised  readings  and/or  re- 
search in  selected  areas  of  international  and  com- 
parativ'e  piilitics.  Preq:  C^onsent  of  instructor 
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PO  SC  416,  616  Interest  Groups  and  Social 
Movements  3(3,0)  Empirical  and  normative 
examination  of  the  origins,  roles,  and  influence 
of  interest  groups  and  social  movements  in  the 
United  States  and  of  the  relationships  among 
interest  groups,  social  movements,  and  democratic 
theory.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  NlaiKJnig,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  421,  621  Public  Policy  3(3,0)  IntroduC 
tion  to  the  major  approaches  to  public  policy 
making  in  American  government.  Topics  include 
theories  and  models  of  policy  making,  the  iden- 
tification of  policy  problems,  agenda  setting,  the 
formulation  and  adoption  of  policy,  implementa- 
tion, and  program  evaluation.  Prcq:  PO  SC  101, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  423,  623  Urban  Politics  3(3,0)  Exammc., 
the  nature  and  scope  of  politics  in  urban  commu- 
nities and  offers  an  analysis  of  urban  governance, 
especially  in  the  interaction  of  public  authority 
and  private  institutions  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  structure,  processes,  and 
problems  challenging  governments  in  urban 
America.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  424,  624  Federalism  and  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the 
historical,  theoretical,  legal,  and  fiscal  aspects 
of  con^lituIill^all\  divided  government.  Federal, 
state,  anJ  Ik. A  Ji\  iMonof  responsibility  for  public 
servicc>  is  cnipli,isi:cd  along  with  the  emerging  de- 
volution of  those  responsibilities  from  the  federal 
government  to  states  and  localities.  Preq:  PO  SC 
101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  427,  627  Public  Management  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  emerging  management  problems  and 
issues  facing  federal,  state,  and  local  government 
and  the  application  of  management  principles, 
practices,  and  techniques  of  public  administra- 
tion. Preq:  PO  SC  101 ,  Junior  standing,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PO  SC  428,  628  National  Security  Policy  3(3,0) 
National  security  threats  and  policy  decision 
making.  Issues  covered  include  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  terrorism,  organized  crime,  narcotics, 
arms  control,  intelligence,  and  homeland  security. 
Students  deliberate  and  assess  threat  priorities 
and  crisis  management.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  429,  629  Global  Security  Threats  3(3,0) 
Analysis,  assessment,  and  management  of  the  prin- 
cipal threats  facing  global  security  today.  Topics 
include  rogue  nations,  regional  superpowers,  alli- 
ances, organized  crime,  illegal  weapons  prolifera- 
tion, and  corruption.  Emphasis  is  on  the  strategies 
available  to  the  international  community  for  deal- 
ing with  these  threats.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  430  Public  Policy  Evaluation  3(3,0) 
Discu-ssion  of  the  role  of  policy  analysis  in  govern- 
ment. Applications  of  analytical  and  computer 
tools  to  substantive  policy  areas  such  as  trans- 
portation, economic/community  development, 
education,  poverty,  and  health.  Students  focus 
on  assessing  a  policy  from  a  set  of  options  based 
on  analytic  criteria  as  well  as  developing  policy 
alternatives.  Preq:  MTHSC  301  or  PO  SC  341 
or  equivalent. 


PO  SC  432,  632  American  Constitutional  Law: 
Structures  of  Government  3(3,0)  Examination 
and  analysis  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
other  legal  materials  in  the  areas  of  national 
power,  federalism,  the  separation  of  powers,  and 
the  role  of  the  judiciary.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  433,  633  American  Constitutional  Law: 
Rights  and  Liberties  3(3,0)  Examination  and 
analysis  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  other 
legal  materials  in  the  areas  of  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties,  with  an  emphasis  on  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  and  privacy  rights.  Preq:  Junior  standing 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  442,  642  Political  Parties  and  Elections 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
American  two-party  system  with  emphasis  on 
presidential  elections.  Parties  are  examined  as 
formal  organizations,  coalitions  of  voters  and 
interest  groups,  coordinators  of  nomination  and 
election  processes,  and  managers  of  policy-making 
institutions.  Preq:  POSC  101,  Junior  standing,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  450  Political  Theory  3(3,0)  Moral  con- 
cepts central  to  political  life,  including  equality, 
freedom,  community,  and  individualism.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  ideologies  that  express 
these  concepts,  including  democracy,  liberalism, 
conservatism,  socialism,  and  Fascism.  Philoso- 
phers covered  range  from  Plato  to  Foucault.  Preq: 
PO  SC  101  or  102  or  104,  Junior  standing,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  453  American  Political  Thought  3(3,0) 
American  political  philosophy  from  the  1 7''"  cen- 
tury to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  political  and 
social  developments  since  the  1770s.  Preq:  PO  SC 
101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  454, 654  Southern  Politics  3(3,0)  Exami- 
nation of  the  unique  political  environment  of  the 
American  South,  with  emphasis  on  the  events 
and  social  forces  which  have  shaped  politics  in 
the  region  since  World  War  II.  Course  material  is 
approached  from  a  variety  of  perspectives,  includ- 
ing history,  literature,  social  themes,  and  political 
culture.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  456  Diplomacy:  The  Art  of  Negotiation 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  conduct  ot  foreign  policy 
in  the  historical  and  contemporary  context.  Ex- 
plores theories  and  key  concepts  of  international 
negotiation,  offering  a  comparative  look  at  the 
behavior  and  practice  of  major  powers.  Preq: 
PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PO  SC  457,  657  Political  Terrorism  3(3,0) 
Examination  and  analysis  of  the  international 
phenomenon  of  terrorism  in  terms  of  origins, 
operations,  philosophy,  and  objectives.  Preq: 
PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PO  SC  458,  658  Political  Leadership  3(3,0) 
Comparative  examination  of  political  leaders, 
focusing  particularly  on  types,  methods,  and  con- 
sequences of  leadership  and  on  the  relationship 
between  leaders  and  followers.  Preq:  PO  SC  101, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PO  SC  459  Ethnic  Violence  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion of  both  theories  and  case  studies  of  ethnic 
violence  in  today's  world,  with  emphasis  on  un- 
derstanding potential  strategies  of  conflict  resolu- 
tion. Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  466  African  Politics  3(3,0)  Comprehen- 
sive survey  of  major  regional  blocks  as  well  as 
analysis  of  individual  states  and  thematic  con- 
cepts. Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  471  Russian  Politics  3(3,0)  Comprehen- 
sive examination  of  the  Russian  Federation  since 
the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  successes  and 
failures  of  democratic  transition  are  analyzed,  with 
topics  covering  political  participation,  organized 
crime  and  corruption,  center-periphery  conflict, 
and  ethnic/religious  unrest.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or 
104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  472  Japanese  Politics  3(3,0)  Concepts  and 
operation  of  contemporary  Japan's  political  system. 
Emphasis  is  on  institution  building  and  political 
economy  after  World  War  II.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or 
104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  473  Eurasian  Politics  3(3,0)  Examination 
of  the  areas  of  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia,  cov- 
ering themes  including  democratization,  globaliza- 
tion, terrorism,  and  stability.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or 
104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  476  Middle  East  Politics  3(3,0)  Compre- 
hensive thematic  and  empirical  analysis  of  the 
Middle  East  region.  Issues  covered  include  de- 
mocratization, political  and  religious  freedom,  oil, 
the  role  of  women,  and  terrorism.  States  analyzed 
include  Syria,  Jordan,  Iran,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Turkey,  and  the  Gulf  States.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or 
104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  477  Chinese  Politics  3(3,0)  Concepts  and 
operation  of  contemporary  China's  political  system; 
emphasizes  institutional  innovation  and  political 
economy  in  recent  reforms.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or 
104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  478  Latin  American  Politics  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  prominent  trends  in  Latin  American  politics, 
with  a  focus  on  major  countries  in  the  region 
and  major  issues  affecting  the  region.  Relations 
between  Latin  America  and  the  United  States 
and  other  prominent  countries  are  also  consid- 
ered. Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  480,  680  Gender  and  Politics  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  the  role  of  gender  in  politics  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries.  Particular 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  women  in  electoral  poli- 
tics, issues  of  gender,  women's  rights  as  human 
rights,  and  feminist  theory.  Preq;  POSC  101,  102, 
or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  482  The  Political  Novel  and  Film  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  political  novels  and  films.  Empha- 
sizes the  development  of  these  media  as  art  forms; 
the  relationship  between  political  novels  and  films 
and  politics  at  large;  and  the  role  of  these  media  in 
shaping  public  opinion.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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PO  SC  (LANG)  4«S,  M^  Cilohal  Att.iirs  ami 
Governments  3(3,0)  LVsit^ncJ  tor  icaclnTs  and 
education  students  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  in- 
corporate fjlobal  affairs  more  fully  into  hifjh  school 
curricula.  Overview  of  major  topics  involving; 
foreign  policies  and  world  politics  is  provided. 

PO  SC  489,  689  Selected  Topics  l-3(  1-3,0)  In- 
tensive examination  ot  a  selected  area  of  political 
science.  May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  H490  Senior  Honors  Thesis  Research 
3(3,0)  Reading;  and  research  related  to  the  senior 
honors  thesis.  /'rc'c(.  Senior  standing;,  member- 
ship in  Calhoun  Honors  College,  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

PO  SC  H491  Senior  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0) 
Research  and  writing  of  the  senior  honors  thesis. 
Preq:  Senior  standing,  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College,  and  consent  of  instructor. 

POLYMER  AND  FIBER 
CHEMISTRY 

Professors:  J.  R.  Aspland,  S.  B.  Bhaduri,  D.  A.  Bros- 
nan,  M.J.  Drews,  M.  S.  Ellison,  B.  C.  Goswami,  C. 
W.  Jarvis,  B.  1.  Lee,  G.  C.  Lickfield,  H.  J.  Rack,  K. 
A.  Richardson,  Director;  E.  A.  Vaughn;  Associate 
Professors:  J.  M.  Ballato,  S.  H.  Foulger,  E.  C.  Skaar, 
T.  D.  Taylor;  Assistant  Professors:  P.  Brown,  J.  Luo,  1. 
A.  Luzinov;  Visitirig  Lecturer:  J.  L.  Grossman 

PFC  303  Textile  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Study  of  the 
properties  and  reactions  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
organic  compounds.  Emphasizes  mechanistic 
interpretations  and  the  development  of  synthetic 
schemes  leading  to  polyfunctional  compounds  of 
the  types  encountered  in  the  textile  industry.  Preq: 
CH  102.  Cmeq:  MTHSC  206  or  207. 

PFC  304  Textile  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Fundamental 
principles  of  physical  chemistry  with  emphasis 
on  areas  frequently  encountered  in  the  textile 
industry  including  thermodynamics,  kinetics,  and 
solution  properties.  These  concepts  are  applied 
to  the  study  ot  organic  compounds  and  organic 
reaction  mechanisms.  Preq:  PFC  303. 

PFC  305  Textile  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Intriiduction  to  techniques  used  in  synthesis  and 
characterization  of  organic  compounds.  Coreq: 
PFC  303. 

PFC  306  Textile  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Techniques  used  in  the  measurement  of  the 
physiochemical  properties  of  polymers  and  textile 
chemicals.  Coreq:  PFC  304. 

PFC  405  Principles  of  Textile  Printing  3(2,3) 
Development  of  modern  textile  printing  systems 
is  studied.  Also  examines  colloidal  requirements 
of  colorants,  thickener  compositions,  rheology  of 
printing  pastes,  and  various  physical  requirements 
necessary  for  a  successful  printing  system  in  a 
modern  plant.  Precj;  Consent  of  instructor. 

PFC  406  Textile  Finishing — Theory  and  Practice 
3(2,3)  Study  of  the  application  of  chemicals  to 
textile  substrates  and  how  they  affect  the  sub- 
strate's physical  and  chemical  properties.  Em- 
phasizes the  theories  of  chemical  modification  of 
textiles  as  well  as  the  technology  of  finishing. 


I'bC  4It,  H4It,  ('It  InlroduUion  to  I'olvnur 
Science  and  Engineerint;  3(3,0)  (.Jheiin.siry  ot 
moin>mers  ,uul  polymers  and  the  chemical  and 
physical  pro|ierties  ot  polymers  are  discussed 
emphasizing  tiber  torming,  synthetic  polymers. 
Includes  molecular  characterization,  structure, 
morphology,  and  mechanical  properties  as  they 
relate  to  the  design  ot  polymer  systems  tor  end 
uses  in  textiles,  geotextiles,  plastics  and  tiber-rein- 
forced  composite  materials.  Preq:  CH  201  and  }?0 
or  224,  PFC  304,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PFC  416,  616  Chemical  Preparation  of  Textiles 
3(2,3)  Chemicals  used  in  the  preparation  of  fabric 
tor  dyeing  and  finishing.  Oxidizing  and  reducing 
agents  and  their  control  and  effect  on  various 
fibers.  Colloidal  and  surface  active  properties  of 
various  compounds  and  the  fundamental  factors 
influencing  these  properties. 

PFC  417  Polymer  and  Fiber  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
High  molecular  weight  polymers  are  prepared 
from  monomers,  and  their  chemical  and  physical 
properties  are  measured  as  functions  of  critical  end 
use  parameters  using  instrumental  and  physical 
methods.  Corecj:  PFC  415. 

PFC  457,  H457,  657  Dyeing  and  Finishing  1 
3(3,0)  Understanding  of  physical,  chemical,  and 
mechanical  principles  behind  the  application  of 
colors  and  finishes  to  textiles.  Requires  an  appre- 
ciation of  fiber  chemistry  and  morphology,  dye  and 
finish  structures  and  reactivity  and  mechanical 
principles  behind  equipment  used  to  effect  transfer 
of  these  chemicals  onto  the  textile  substrate. 

PFC  458,  H458,  658  Dyeing  and  Finishing  II 
3(3,0)  Kinetics  and  equilibria  of  dyeing  processes. 
The  use  of  conductivity,  diffusion,  and  other  meth- 
ods useful  for  measuring  absorption  of  isotherms 
and  dyeing  rates  and  the  general  thermodynamic 
relationships  applicable  to  dyeing  operations. 
Fiber  properties  such  as  zeta  potential,  dye  sites, 
relative  amorphous  area  available  are  included. 

PFC  459  Dyeing  and  Finishing  I  Laboratory  1  (0,3) 
Introduction  to  common  dyeing  and  printing 
methods  and  to  some  of  the  machinery  necessary 
to  carry  out  dyeing  operations.  Coreq;  PFC  457. 

PFC  460  Dyeing  and  Finishing  II  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Covers  finishing  in  addition  to  dyeing 
operations  and  their  instrumental  control.  Coreq: 
PFC  458. 

PORTUGUESE 

PORT  101  Elementary  Portuguese  4(3,1)  Intro- 
duction to  speaking,  listening,  and  writing.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  sound  system  of  Portuguese 
to  develop  basic  communication  skills. 

PORT  102  Elementary  Portuguese  4(3,1) 
Continuation  of  PORT  101.  Preq:  PORT  101  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PORT  201  Intermediate  Portuguese  3(3,0)  Inter- 
mediate course  with  more  emphasis  on  commu- 
nication skills  and  structure.  Reading  and  writing 
practice  in  and  outside  the  classroom,  with  special 
attention  to  idiomatic  usage.  Introduction  to  per- 
spectives through  readings  and  cultural  activities. 
Preq:  PORT  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PORT  202  Intermediate  Portuguese  3(3,0) 
Continuation  of  PORT  201.  Preq:  PORT  201  or 
consent  of  instrLictor. 


PSYCHOLO(JV 

Pro/essors:  T  R.  Alley,  R.  L.  Campbell  II.  P  A. 
Connor-Greene,  R.  M.  Kowalski,  J.  A.  McCubbin, 
Chair:  D.  D.  M(H)re,  J.  W.  Murd.Kh,  J.  J.  Pilcher, 
R.  R.  Stephens,  F  S.  Switzer  111,  M.  A.  Tiylor.  R. 
A.  Tyrrell;  AssKiate  Professors:  E.  G.  Brainerd,  Jr., 
T.  R.  Britt,  L.  Gugerty,  E.  R.  Muth,  C.  C.  Pagano, 
C.  L.  S.  Pury,  P  H.  Raymark;  Assistant  Pro/essws:  J. 
O.  BriKiks,  C.  Cantalupo,  M.  Horvath,  C.  H.  Pak; 
Senior  Lecturer:  P.  R.  Alley 

PSYCH  201,  H201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  behavior. 
Analysis  of  the  biological  bases  of  Ix-havior,  learn- 
ing, thinking,  motivation,  perception,  human 
development,  stxial  behavior,  and  the  application 
of  basic  principles  to  more  complex  phenomena 
such  as  education,  personal  adjustment,  and 
interpersonal  relations. 

PSYCH  202  Introductory  Psychology  Labora- 
tory 1(0,2)  Major  phenomena  and  methods  of 
psychology  are  illustrated  and  investigated  in  a 
series  of  laboratory  modules.  Students  also  explore 
career  and  academic  development  i.ssues. 

PSYCH  275  Applied  Psychology  and  Transporta- 
tion 3(3,0)  Introduces  psychological  principles 
used  to  study  human  behavior  (methi>dological, 
cognitive,  perceptual,  etc.).  These  psychologi- 
cal principles,  in  addition  to  ethical,  legal,  and 
.societal  perspectives,  are  applied  to  transporta- 
tion issues. 

PSYCH  306  Human  Sexual  Behavior  3(3,0)  Tlie 
subject  of  sexual  behavior  is  approached  from  the 
psychophysiological,  behavioral,  and  cultural 
points  of  view.  Evolutionary,  historical,  and  cross- 
cultural  perspectives  are  considered. 

PSYCH  309  Introductory  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogy 4(3,2)  Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  data 
from  experimental  and  correlational  research 
in  psychology.  Emphasizes  the  applications  and 
logical  nature  of  statistical  reasoning.  Laboratory 
periods  stress  the  techniques  of  data  analysis  using 
microcomputers.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or 
better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  310  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology 
4(3,2)  Continuation  of  PSYCH  ?09.  Focus  is  on 
techiiiques  of  empirical  research  (experiments, 
quasi-experiments,  survey  research,  etc.)  that  are 
widely  used  in  psychology.  Students  design  and 
carry  out  their  own  empirical  research  projects. 
Extensive  practice  in  the  writing  of  reports  is 
included.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better, 
PSYCH  309,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  320  Principles  of  Behavior  3(3,0) 
Study  of  basic  learning  principles  including  clas- 
sical conditioning,  operant  conditioning,  and 
modeling.  Initial  emphasis  is  on  animal  studies 
followed  by  human  applications  and  techniques. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PSYCH  324  Physiological  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Study  ot  human  neuroanatomy  with  emphasis 
on  the  function  of  the  nervous  and  endcKrine 
systems.  Discusses  the  biological  basis  of  behavior 
in  its  normal  and  abnormal  dimensions.  Preq: 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  o( 
instructor. 
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PSYCH  325  Physiological  Psychology-  Laboratory 
1  (0,3)  Demonstrations  and  techniques  ot  selected 
physiological  procedures  are  presented  to  explain 
the  principles  discussed  in  PSYCH  324.  Coreq: 
PSYCH  324. 

PSYCH  330  Motivation  3(3,0)  Various  aspects  of 
motivation  are  considered  by  studying  physiologi- 
cal, emotional,  and  environmental  influences  on 
behavior.  Orientation  is  empirical  rather  than 
theoretical  with  emphasis  on  pertinent  research, 
applications,  and  measurement  of  motives.  Prcq: 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PSYCH  333  Cognitive  Psychology  3(3,0)  Study 
of  higher-order  mental  processing  in  humans. 
Topics  include  memory,  learning  of  concepts, 
problem  solving,  and  the  psychology  of  language. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PSYCH  334  Laboratory  in  Cognitive  Psychology 
1  (0,2)  Selected  experiments  and  demonstrations 
are  conducted  to  reveal  phenomena  related  to 
human  perception,  memory,  reasoning,  problem 
solving,  and  high-level  mental  pnicesses.  Preq: 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  PSYCH  309, 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Coreq;  PSYCH  333. 

PSYCH  340,  H340  Lifespan  Developmental 
Psychology  3(3,0)  Survey  of  current  theory 
and  research  concerned  with  the  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  human  growth  and  development 
across  the  entire  lifespan.  Major  topics  include 
developmental  methods,  physical  maturation, 
cognition,  socialization,  personality,  psycholin- 
guistics,  intelligence,  learning,  behavior  problems, 
and  exceptionality.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or 
better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  344  Psychology  of  Adolescence  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  psychosocial  processes  of  adolescence. 
Major  emphasis  is  on  personality  development, 
growth  of  thinking,  social  and  sexual  maturation, 
and  variations  in  adolescence.  Preq;  PSYCH  201 
with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  345  Adulthood  and  Aging  3(3,0)  Special 
consideration  of  the  major  psychological  processes 
of  aging  as  they  relate  to  individual  behavior  and 
adaptation.  Includes  the  influences  of  aging  on  the 
body,  learning  and  psychomotor  skills,  thinking 
and  intelligence,  employment  and  productivity, 
personality,  and  psychopathology.  Opportunity  for 
contact  with  institutionalized  and  noninstitution- 
alized  elderly  persons  is  provided.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  352,  H352  Social  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Survey  course  analyzing  human  social  behavior 
from  the  perspective  of  the  individual  as  a  partici- 
pant in  social  relationships.  Major  emphasis  is  on 
the  study  of  such  contemporary  social  processes 
as  attitude  formation  and  change,  interpersonal 
relations,  conformity,  conflict  resolution,  aggres- 
sion and  violence,  social  communication,  and 
group  phenomena.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C 
or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PSYCH  355  Environmental  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Considers  the  influences  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment on  human  behavior.  Topics  include  percep- 
tion of  and  adaptation  to  the  environment,  effects 
of  physical  design  on  behavior,  and  individual  re- 
actions to  environmental  stressors.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  (E  L  E,  PC  SC,  SOC)  356  Social  Science 
of  Entrepreneurship  3(3,0)  See  SOC  356. 

PSYCH  364  Industrial  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Reviews  perception  of  work  from  the  pre-in- 
dustrial  revolution  to  the  present.  Comparative 
approaches  to  motivation,  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  attraction  of  successful  work  behaviors 
are  discussed.  Topics  include  the  organization's 
responsibilities  to  the  community,  implementing 
a  disease-  and  accident-free  workplace,  and  the 
effects  of  consumerism.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a 
C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  368  Organizational  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  individual  behavior  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  problems  in  organizations  and  in- 
creasing organization  effectiveness.  Topics  include 
psychological  factors  affecting  communication, 
decision  making,  conflict,  leadership,  work  stress, 
power,  and  organizational  change.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  369  Leadership  in  Organizational  Set- 
tings 3(3,0)  Broad  survey  of  theory  and  research 
on  leadership  in  formal  organizations.  A  detailed 
explanation  and  critical  evaluation  of  major 
theories  (including  participative  and  charismatic 
leadership)  are  bridged  with  helpful  remedies  and 
prescriptions  for  effective  leadership  in  organiza- 
tions. Preq;  PSYCH  201. 

PSYCH  370  Personality  3(3,0)  Historical  and 
contemporary  views  of  individual  differences  in 
behavior,  affect,  health,  coping,  and  motivation. 
Covers  topics  such  as  personality  development 
and  structure,  personality  assessment,  cross- 
cultural  issues,  and  applications  of  personality 
psychology.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  375  Psychology  of  Substance  Abuse 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  psychological  approaches 
to  treatment  of  substance  abuse.  Topics  include 
behavioral,  social  learning,  and  family-systems 
theories  as  applied  to  treating  substance  abuse. 
Emphasis  is  on  empirical  approaches  to  evaluat- 
ing methods  of  treatment  and  matching  clients  to 
treatments.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  H385  The  Social  Construction  of  Mad- 
ness 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  construct  of  mental  illness 
and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  psychosis  has  been 
explained,  portrayed,  and  treated  over  time.  Inter- 
disciplinary approach  to  examining  representations 
of  "madness"  that  shape  a  culture's  understanding 
of  mental  illness  and  its  treatment,  including  popu- 
lar culture,  art,  and  literature.  Preq:  PSYCH  201 
with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  H390  Honors  Seminar  in  Psychology 
3(3,0)  Variable  topic  seminar  for  Honors  students 
from  all  majors.  Topics  are  announced  prior  to 
registration  for  each  semester.  May  be  repeated 
once  for  credit,  but  only  if  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or 
consent  of  instructor. 


PSYCH  408  Women  and  Psychology  3(3,0)  Ex- 
plores the  wide  variety  of  psychological  issues  that 
concern  women.  Emphasizes  empirical  research  on 
topics  such  as  motherhood,  sex  differentiation,  mo- 
tivation, and  psychological  disorders.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  415  Systems  and  Theories  of  Psychology 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  development  of  psychology 
particularly  during  the  past  100  years.  Emphasis  is 
on  giving  students  a  better  perspective  of  present- 
day  psychology.  Focus  is  on  the  various  approaches 
taken  by  influential  psychologists  and  the  conflicts 
among  these  approaches.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a 
C  or  better  and  one  300-level  psychology  course, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  422,  H422  Sensation  and  Perception 
3(3,0)  Study  ot  psychophysical  techniques  of 
measurement  and  sensory  and  perceptual  processes 
related  to  vision,  hearing,  and  the  other  senses. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  300- 
level  psychology  course,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  423  Sensation  and  Perception  Labora- 
tory 1(0,2)  Selected  experiments  are  conducted 
to  demonstrate  the  phenomena  involved  in 
sensation  and  perception.  Preq:  PSYCH  309  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  426,  626  Advanced  Physiological  Psy- 
chology 3(3,0)  Advanced  studies  of  the  biologi- 
cal basis  of  behavior  with  emphasis  on  functional 
neuroanatomy  and  endocrinology.  Topics  may 
vary.  May  not  be  repeated  for  credit.  Preq:  PSYCH 
324  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  435  Human  Factors  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Analyses  of  theoretical  issues  and  research  meth- 
ods related  to  the  interaction  between  people  and 
machities  and  human  performance.  Topics  include 
information  processing  theory,  human  control  sys- 
tems and  displays,  task  simulation,  perceptual  and 
motor  factors  limiting  human  performance.  Preq: 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  300-level 
psychology  course,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  443  Infant  and  Child  Development 
3(3,0)  Cognitive,  emotional,  and  social  develop- 
ment from  conception  through  childhood  (up  to 
age  12).  Major  theories  and  research  findings  are 
covered.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and 
PSYCH  340,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  447  Moral  Development  3(3,0)  Explores 
the  development  of  moral  reasoning,  judgment, 
and  character  from  a  descriptive  psychological 
point  of  view.  Examines  the  theoretical  and  em- 
pirical work  of  jean  Piaget,  Lawrence  Kohlberg, 
and  Elliot  Turiel  as  well  as  prosocial,  eudaemonis- 
tic,  and  cro.ss-cultural  alternatives  to  these  ideas. 
Preq:  PSYCH  20 1  with  a  C  or  better;  PSYCH  340, 
344,  or  345;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  454  Psychology  of  Human  Relationships 
3(3,0)  Research,  theory,  and  their  practical  appli- 
cations regarding  the  development,  maintenance, 
and  dissolution  of  human  relationships;  under- 
standing successful  and  unsuccessful  relationships. 
Emphasis  is  on  improving  the  individual's  ability 
to  relate  to  other  persons  both  interpersonally 
and  professionally.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C 
or  better  and  one  300-level  psychology  course, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 
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PSYCH  4S^>,  (■>=>••)  Cir.uip  Dyn-iniks  M  5,0)  Ki 
view  i)t  current  tlieory  iiiui  research  on  Miuill-Hri)up 
processes  with  special  emphasis  jjiven  ti)  Kfup 
formation  and  i.leveli>pment,  Krt'iip  structure,  the 
dynamic  forces  within  a  yroup,  le.iJership,  .inJ 
group  problem  solving  and  decision  making,  hcq: 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  300-levcl 
psycliology  course,  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

PSYCH  462. 662  Psychology-  and  Culture  3(3,0) 
Seminar  examining  the  cultural  context  ui  which 
psychological  theories  and  research  are  generated 
and  psychological  perspectives  on  human  diversity. 
Topics  include  the  philosophical  positions  influ- 
encing p.sychological  theory  and  research;  meth- 
odological issues  in  the  study  of  diversity,  historical 
and  contemporary  perspectives;  and  cross-cutural 
psychological  research  in  selected  content  areas. 
Prc't).  PSYCH  MO  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  471  Psychological  Testing  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  theory  of  psychological 
testing,  emphasijing  the  principles  of  measure- 
ment and  psychometric  characteristics  of  a  good 
psychological  test.  Issues  in  test  development, 
administration,  and  interpretation  are  reviewed. 
Educational,  industrial,  and  clinical  uses  of  tests 
are  examined.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  and  309,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  480,  680  Health  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Study  o\  the  role  of  health-related  behaviors  in 
the  prevention,  development  and/or  exacerbation 
of  health  problems.  Emphasis  on  the  biopsycho- 
social  model  and  its  application  in  the  assessment, 
treatment,  and  prevention  ot  health  problems. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  Cor  better  and  one  300- 
level  psychology  course,  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

PSYCH  483,  H483,  683  Abnormal  Psychology 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  illnesses.  Uses  current  diagnostic 
standards  tor  mental  disorders  as  a  framework  tor 
understanding  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  treat- 
ments ot  the  most  commonly  observed  maladap- 
tive behaviors.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or 
better  and  one  300-level  psychology  course,  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

PSYCH  488  Theories  of  Psychotherapy  3(3,0) 
Sur\ey  oi  alternative  theories  of  psychological 
treatment  for  behavioral  and  emotional  disorders. 
Various  theoretical  assumptions,  techniques,  and 
■ipplications  of  each  approach  are  examined  and 
compared,  and  case  examples  are  considered.  Preq: 
PSYC^H  570  or  48  5  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  489, 689  Selected  Topics  3(3,0)  Seminar 
in  current  topics  in  psychology.  Topics  change 
from  semester  to  semester  and  are  announced 
prior  to  each  semester's  registration.  May  be  re- 
peated once  for  credit,  but  only  if  different  topics 
are  covered.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better 
,ind  one  300-level  psychology  course,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PSYCH  H490  Senior  Division  Honors  Research 

I  2-4(2-4,0)  Preparation  and  defense  of  a  research 
proposal.  Proposed  project  should  be  empirical, 
historical,  or  theoretical  in  nature.  Preq:  Junior 
standing,  consent  of  department  chair. 

PSYCH  H491  Senior  Division  Honors  Research 

II  2-4(2-4,0)  Completion  of  the  proposed  re- 
search project  resulting  in  a  written  thesis.  Preq: 
rSYc:H  H490. 


PSYCH  492  Senior  Laboratory  in  PsychoU.gy 
1(0,2)  Students  complete  an  integrative  review 
of  topics  in  psychology  in  the  context  of  produc- 
ing .1  retlecti\e  porttolio.  Preq:  Senior  standing 
in  Psychology. 

PSYCH  493  Praeticum  in  Clinical  Psychology 
3(1,5)  Students  apply  classroom  theory  in  .solv- 
ing individual  and  community  problems  through 
interaction  with  community  agencies  and  other 
professional  groups  in  the  mental  health  area. 
Students  have  limited  but  well-controlled  contact 
with  actual  clinical  problems  as  they  occur  in  the 
community  environment.  Preq:  PSYCH  483  and 
consent  ot  instructor. 

PSYCH  495  Praeticum  in  Applied  Psychology 
3(1,5)  Students  are  provided  practical  experience 
in  the  area  of  applied  psychology.  Students  usually 
are  involved  in  a  project  designed  to  help  solve  an 
industrial  problem  through  a  direct  application  of 
industrial  or  social  psychology.  Preq:  PSYCH  352 
or  364  or  454;  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  496  Laboratory  in  Psychology  1-3(0,2- 
6)  Laboratory  in  a  variety  of  topics  in  psychology 
such  as  human  factors  psychology  and  psychologi- 
cal testing.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
three  credits.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  Cor  better; 
PSYCH  309,  310;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  497,  H497  Directed  Studies  in  Psy- 
chology 1-4(0,2-6)  Study  under  the  direction 
ot  a  faculty  member  of  a  particular  topic  agreed 
upon  by  the  student  and  faculty  member.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  12  credits  in 
combination  with  PSYCH  498.  Preq:  Six  credits 
in  psychology,  a  course  in  research  methods,  and 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

PSYCH  498  Team-Based  Research  1-4(1-4,0) 
Students  conduct  psychological  research  and 
learn  about  phases  of  the  research  process  with  a 
team  of  their  peers  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty 
member.  The  collaborative  nature  of  psychologi- 
cal research  is  emphasized.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  12  credits  in  combination  with 
PSYCH  497.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

READING 

Professors:  L.  B.  Gambrell,  K.  S.  Headley;  Associate 
Professins:  P.  J.  Dunston,  S.  K.  Fullerton,  V.  G.  Ridge- 
way;  A.ssistant  Professor:  J.  C.  McNair;  Lecturer;  M.  A. 
Wise;  Vi,sirinjj  Assistant  Professor:  G.  M.  Nemeth 

READ  101  Reading  Strategies  2(3,0)  Primary 
focus  is  on  critical  reading  of  textbook  materials 
and  persuasive  materials.  Students  learn  how  to 
apply  and  generalize  newly  acquired  strategies  to 
a  variety  of  reading  materials. 

READ  1 02  Critical  Reading  and  Thinking  2  ( 3 ,0) 
Students  learn  critical  reading  skills  in  interpreta- 
tion, analysis,  inference,  oral  communication,  and 
debate.  Includes  characteristics  of  debate  in  ad- 
dition to  the  steps  and  sources  of  research.  These 
skills  arc  .ipplied  to  important  political  and  social 
issues  of  contemporary  public  concern. 

READ  103  Learning  Strategies  2(3.0)  Students 
learn  strategies  of  active  learning  and  critical 
thinking  skills  which  become  an  integral  part  ot 
their  natural  thinking  processes.  Students  learn 
how  to  generalize  .uid  apply  newly  acquired  strate- 
gies to  a  variety  ot  settings  and  situations. 


KLAI)  45h  Larly  Liter.uy:  Irom  Birih  to 
Kindergarten  3(3,0)  Provides  early  childhinid, 
elementary,  and  special  education  ina|ors  with 
knowledge  ot  ihet)ry  and  research-based,  dcvel- 
opmentally  .ippropri.ite  instructional  practices 
related  to  children's  literacy  development  within 
the  home  and  school  Irom  birth  to  kindergarten. 
Factors  related  to  a.ssessment  and  communica- 
tion within  and  between  the  tamily,  schiK)l,  and 
teacher  are  addressed.  Preq:  Admission  to  the 
professional  level. 

READ  459,  H459  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Early 
Grades:  K-}  3(3,0)  I'rovidese.irly  childh-Mj  and 
Elemeiuary  Education  majors  .in  underst.inding 
ot  teaching  reading  in  the  elementary  school 
setting  in  kindergarten  through  third  grade.  Stu- 
dents investigate  general  principles  ot  language 
and  literacy  development  and  learn  methods  for 
teaching  and  assessing  children's  literacy.  Preq: 
ED  EC  336,  ED  F  301,  302;  admission  to  the 
professional  level.  Cureq:  ED  EC  400  for  Early 
Childh.iod  majors. 

READ  460,  H460  Teaching  Reading  in  the 
Elementary  Grades:  2-6  3(3,0)  Provides  pre- 
service  teachers  with  an  understanding  of  teach- 
ing reading  in  the  elementary  setting  in  grades 
2-6.  Students  investigate  general  principles  of 
language  and  literacy  development  and  learn 
methods  for  teaching  and  assessing  children's 
literacy.  Preq:  ED  F  301,  302,  334;  admission  to 
the  professional  level. 

READ  461  Content  Area  Reading:  Grades  2-6 
3(2,3)  Provides  preservice  teachers  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  teaching  conteiit  area  literacy  in 
grades  2-6.  Students  learn  methods  and  strategies 
for  teaching  children  to  learn  with  and  make  use 
of  expository  texts.  Comprehension,  the  role  of 
expository  texts,  and  vocabulary  learning  in  con- 
tent areas  are  presented.  Preq:  REAL^  460,  admis- 
sion tt)  the  professional  level.  Coreq:  ED  EL  451, 
487,  488  (for  Elementary  Education  majors). 

READ  498,  H498  Secondary  Content  Area 
Reading  3(2,2)  Designed  for  preservice  teachers 
who  are  involved  with  field  experiences  prior  to 
student  teaching  full  time.  Prepares  content  area 
teachers  to  teach  the  reading  skills  necessary  for 
effective  teaching  of  content  area  material.  Preq: 
Admi.ssion  to  professional  level. 


RELIGION 


Profe 


S.  E.  Grosby,  N.  A.  Hardesty 


REL  101  Introduction  to  Religion  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  variety  of  religious  experience  and  expression 
in  human  life. 

REL  102  World  Religions  3(3,0)  Survey  of  m.ijor 
religious  traditions  of  the  world. 

REL  301  The  Old  Testament  3(3,0)  Survey  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  with  special 
consideration  given  to  the  development  of  the 
concepts,  institutions,  and  theology  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews. 

REL  302  Survey  of  New  Testament  Literature 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
from  the  standpoint  ot  their  occasion,  content, 
literary  form,  and  basic  theology. 

REL  306  Judaism  3(3,0)  Examines  the  develop- 
ment of  Judaism  from  Biblical  to  modern  times. 
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REL  307  The  Christian  Tradition  3(3,0)  Ex- 

ainination  of  the  development  of  Christianity  in 
Western  civihzation  from  the  post-New  Testa- 
ment period  to  the  present,  stressing  institutional 
growth  and  changes,  theological  currents,  and 
interaction  of  Christianity  with  culture. 

REL  308  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World  3(3,0) 
Selected  religious  movements  in  ancient  Meso- 
potamia, Egypt,  Canaan,  and  the  Greco-Roman 
world  with  emphasis  on  movements  outside  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition. 

REL  310  Religion  in  the  United  States  3(3,0) 
Development  of  religion  in  the  U.S.  from  the 
Colonial  period  to  the  20*  century.  Attention  is 
devoted  to  analyzing  broad  currents  in  religious 
movements  and  religious  thought  which  have 
given  shape  to  the  American  pluralistic  experi- 
ence. 

REL  311  African  American  Religion  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  religious  milieu  in  the  U.S.  rooted 
in  our  African  heritage.  Background  on  African 
tribal  religion  is  included,  along  with  Christian 
denominations  and  new  religions  such  as  Nation 
of  Islam,  Rastifarianism,  Voudun,  Santeria,  and 
Candomble. 

REL  3 14  Buddhism  in  China  3(3,0)  Study  of  Bud- 
dhism in  Chinese  history  since  the  second  century. 
Examination  of  the  translation  and  interpretation 
of  the  texts,  major  Chinese  Buddhist  schools, 
monastic  life,  and  the  comprehensive  influence 
of  Buddhism  on  Chinese  culture  and  society.  All 
readings  and  discussions  are  in  English. 

REL  330  Contemporary  Issues  in  Religion  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  a  variety  of  issues  of  broad  concern 
to  scholars  of  religion  today.  Issues  may  vary.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits  with 
departmental  consent. 

REL  (PHIL)  393  Science  and  Religion  3(3,0) 
Exploration  and  analysis  of  the  conceptual  and 
historical  relationship  between  science  and 
religion.  Examination  and  evaluation  of  the 
theoretical  claims  of  science  and  the  metaphysical 
claims  of  religion. 

REL  401,  601  Studies  in  Biblical  Literature  and 
Religion  3(3,0)  Critical  examination  of  a  selected 
topic  in  biblical  studies.  Topics  vary  from  year 
to  year.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

REL  402,  602  Studies  in  Religion  3(3,0)  Thor- 
ough examination  of  a  selected  topic  in  one  or 
more  of  the  religious  traditions  of  the  world  or 
of  religious  life  in  a  particular  region.  Topics  vary 
from  year  to  year.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

REL  404,  604  History  of  Early  Christianity 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  history,  social  and  doctrinal, 
of  early  Christianity  up  to  600  A.D.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor. 

REL  435,  635  Religious  Institutions  in  Com- 
munity Life  3(3,0)  Explores  the  particular 
significance  of  religious  organizations  as  core  insti- 
tutions in  American  communities  and  examines 
their  involvement  with  community  political  and 
social  structures. 


REL  H497  Religion  Honors  Research  3(3,0)  Stu- 
dents conduct  research,  clearly  define  the  topic, 
and  complete  an  annotated  bibliography  under 
the  supervision  of  thesis  advisor.  Preq:  Consent 
of  department  chair  and  thesis  advisor. 

REL  H498  Religion  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0)  In 
consultation  with  thesis  advisor  and  departmental 
thesis  committee,  students  write,  revise,  defend, 
and  complete  their  theses.  Preq:  REL  H497  and 
consent  of  department  chair  and  thesis  advisor. 

REL  499  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Study 
of  selected  problems,  issues,  or  movements  in 
religion  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  mem- 
ber chosen  by  the  student.  Student  and  faculty 
member  develop  an  individualized  course  of  study 
approved  by  the  department  chair  prior  to  regis- 
tration. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 

Profesurr:  C.  M.  Sieverdes 

R  S  301  Rural  Sociology  3(3,0)  Study  of  human 
social  relationships  as  influenced  by  life  in  the 
open  country  and  in  small  towns  and  villages 
including  considerations  of  the  rural  population, 
rural  social  institutions,  processes  of  change  in 
agricultural  technology,  and  community  area 
planning  and  development.  Offered  spring  se- 
mester only. 

R  S  (SOC)  303  Methods  of  Social  Research  I 
4(3,3)  See  SOC  303. 

R  S  (SOC)  371  Population  and  Society  3(3,0) 
See  SOC  371. 

R  S  (SOC)  401,  601  Human  Ecology  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  the  interrelationships  between 
the  physical  world,  inodifications  in  natural 
environments,  human  settlement  patterns,  and 
institutions  that  both  encourage  and  regulate 
environmental  modification.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  conditions  whereby  natural  resources  become 
public  policy  concerns.  Offered  spring  semester 
only.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

R  S  (SOC)  459,  659  The  Community  3(3,0) 
Close  analysis  of  the  development  of  contem- 
porary communities  and  their  place  in  society. 
Continuing  effects  of  industrialization,  migration, 
and  technological  change  on  community  location 
and  structure  are  examined.  Structural  relations 
of  social  class,  status,  and  the  associations  among 
institutions  are  explored. 

R  S  (SOC)  471,  H471,  671  Demography  3(3,0) 
See  SOC  471. 

R  S  (SOC)  495  Field  Experience  3(1,8)  See 
SOC  495. 

R  S  (SOC)  498  Independent  Study  3(1,6)  See 
SOC  498. 


RUSSIAN 

Assistant  Professor:  G.  L.  Love;  Lecturer: 
wood 


Bridg- 


RUSS  101  Elementary  Russian  4(3,1)  Training 
in  pronunciation,  grammatical  forms,  and  syntax 
with  a  view  to  giving  the  student  the  fundamen- 
tals necessary  to  hold  simple  conversations  and 
to  read  simple  Russian  texts. 


RUSS  102  Elementary  Rus.sian  4(3,1)  (  '..nimu- 
anonofRUSSlOl.Pm/.RUSS  101. 

RUSS  201,  H201  Intermediate  Russian  3(3,1) 
Brief  review  of  RUSS  101  and  102  with  conversa- 
tion, composition,  and  dictation,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  more  serious  reading  of  Russian  prose  in 
short  stories  and  plays.  Preq:  RUSS  102. 

RUSS  202,  H202  Intermediate  Russian  3(3,1) 
Conversation,  composition,  and  dictation  based 
on  readings  of  more  difficult  Russian  prose  than 
in  the  earlier  courses.  Preq:  RUSS  201 . 

RUSS  305  Russian  Conversation  and  Com- 
position 3(3,0)  Practice  in  spoken  Russian 
emphasizing  vocabulary  building,  pronunciation, 
and  comprehension.  Written  exercises  promote 
accuracy.  Preq:  RUSS  202  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment chair. 

RUSS  307  Russian  Civilization  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  significant  elements  of  Russian  civilization. 
Emphasis  is  on  social,  geographical,  political, 
and  artistic  aspects  of  modern  Russia.  Taught  in 
Russian.  Preq:  RUSS  202  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment chair. 

RUSS  340  Russian  Culture  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  3(3,0)  Study  of  achievements  in  art, 
science,  music,  and  literature  in  Russia  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Taught  in  English. 

RUSS  360  Russian  Literature  to  1910  3(3,0) 
Study  of  key  texts  in  the  modern  literary  tradi- 
tion in  Imperial  Russia  from  Pushkin  to  Chekhov. 
Readings  and  lectures  are  in  English. 

RUSS  361  Russian  Literature  Since  1910  3(3,0) 
Study  of  key  texts  in  modern  Russian  and  Soviet 
literature  with  particular  focus  on  Russian  mod- 
ernist movements  and  Socialist  Realism.  Readings 
and  lectures  are  in  English. 

RUSS  398  Directed  Reading  l-3(  1-3,0)  Directed 
study  of  selected  works  in  Russian.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  total  of  six  credits.  Preq:  RUSS  202  or 
equivalent  and  consent  of  department  chair. 

RUSS  460  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amines a  selection  of  major  works  by  Leo  Tolstoy 
and  Fyodor  Dostoevsky  with  particular  focus  on 
their  literary,  political,  and  philosophical  aspects 
as  well  as  their  importance  within  the  modern 
European  literary  tradition.  Readings  and  lectures 
are  in  English.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
IN  SOCIETY 

S  T  S  101  Survey  of  Science  and  Technology  in 
Society  3(3,0)  Surveys  historical,  philosophical, 
and  social  studies  of  science;  introduces  the  basic 
requisites  for  scientific  and  technological  literacy; 
and  considers  the  problems  of  responsible  par- 
ticipation in  a  scientifically  and  technologically 
advanced  society. 

S  T  S  102  Ideas,  Machinery,  and  Society  3(3,0) 
Interdisciplinary  discussion  course  introducing 
the  fundamental  themes  of  STS:  the  influence 
of  social  groups  on  the  development  of  science 
and  technology  and  the  effects  of  science  and 
technology  on  society. 


202 


STS  171  SiU-ntirti- Skcptiiism  M?,0)  Iiuvmi-., 
rionoturuisiKilphciniineiwusinKsiicmihcmctlnKl- 
olofjy.  Explores  the  interplay  of  science,  pseudosci- 
ence,  and  s(x;iety  thrciugh  developrnenr  of  critical 
thinking  skills.  Discussion-oriented  course  that 
f(XHises  on  case  studies  of  extraordinary  claims. 
S  T  S  216  Critical  Analysis  of  a  Current  STS 
Issue  3(3,0)  Critical  analysis  of  a  current  sci- 
ence and  technok)f,'y  issue  with  significant 
controversial  and  siicietal  consequences  (e.g., 
global  wanning,  methods  of  energy  production). 
Students  retrieve,  analyze,  evaluate,  present,  and 
discu.ss  relevant  information  to  develop  basic 
competence  in  science  and  mathematics  and  in 
the  evaluation  of  scientific  and  technological 
issues.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  .ire  covered. 
Prc't/.-  Sophomore  standing. 

S  T  S  499  Independent  Study  3(3,0)  Study  of 
selected  topics  under  direction  of  a  faculty  mem- 
ber selected  by  the  student.  Student  and  faculty 
member  develop  a  course  of  study  designed  for 
the  individual  student  and  approved  by  the  S  T  S 
program  coordinator  prior  to  registration.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  General  Education  require- 
ment, consent  ot  instructor. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Pro/cssors;  R.  E.  Bailev,  W.  H.  Leonard;  Associate 
Professor:  R.  M.  Horton;  Assistant  Professors:  C.  O. 
Lane,  L.  E  Medford,  S.  J.  Pass,  E.  M.  Wiegert 

EDSEC  412  Directed  Student  Teaching  in  Sec- 
ondary School  Subjects  12(  1,33)  Program  of  su- 
pervised observation  and  teaching  in  cooperation 
with  selected  public  schools.  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  prospective  teachers  to  obtain  experi- 
ences in  the  subject  area.  Students  are  sectioned 
according  to  teaching  fields:  English,  history, 
social  science,  mathematical  sciences,  modern 
languages,  science.  Enrollment  is  limited. 

EDSEC  417  Teaching  Internship  in  the  Second- 
ary School  6(1,15)  Full-time,  supervised  teach- 
ing internship  for  one  semester  in  cooperation 
with  a  participating  South  Carolina  secondary 
school.  Reserved  for  students  seeking  certifica- 
tion in  critical-need  teaching  areas.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  1 2  credits.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  ED  F  301,  302,  335,  READ 
498,  and  one  of  the  following:  EDSEC  424,  425, 
426,  427.  Application  approved  by  the  School 
of  Education. 

EDSEC  424,  H424  Teaching  Secondary  English 
3(2,2)  Development  of  instructional  practices 
and  materials  appropriate  for  secondary-  English; 
familiarization  with  curriculum  materials;  includes 
field  experiences  in  local  schools  in  preparation 
for  student  teaching.  Taught  fall  semester  only. 
Preq:  Second  semester  Junior  standing,  admis- 
sion to  the  professional  level,  ED  105,  ED  F  301, 
302,  335,  at  least  18  hours  of  Engli.sh  coursework, 
concurrent  enrollment  in  READ  4*^8,  minimum 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.5. 


HDSEC  42 S  Teaching  Secondary  Modern  l.an- 
guages  3(2,2)  Development  of  instructional 
practices  and  materials  appnipriate  for  second- 
ary modern  languages;  t:)miliarization  with  cur- 
riculum materials;  includes  fiekl  experiences  in 
loc;il  schools.  Taught  fall  si-mester  only.  /'ri.'c|: 
Second  semester  Junior  standing,  admission  to 
the  professK.nal  level,  ED  105,  ED  F  301,  502, 
335,  18  hours  of  modern  language  coursework, 
concurrent  enrollment  in  READ  498,  minimum 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.5. 

EDSEC  426,  H426  Teaching  Secondary  Math- 
ematics 3(2,2)  Development  ot  instructional 
practices  appropriate  tor  secondary  mathematics; 
tamiliarizatu)!!  with  curriculum  materials,  plan- 
ning, and  implementation  of  lessons;  includes  field 
experiences  in  local  schools.  Taught  fall  semester 
only.  Preq:  Admission  to  the  professional  level,  ED 
105, EDF  501,  302,  335,  at  least  18  hours  of  math- 
ematics coursework,  concurrent  enrollment  in 
READ  498,  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5. 

EDSEC  427,  H427  Teaching  Secondary  Science 
3(2,2)  Development  of  instructional  practices  and 
materials  for  teaching  secondary  school  science  (bi- 
ological, earth,  and  physical  sciences);  familiariza- 
tit)n  with  .secondary  science  curriculum  materials; 
includes  field  experiences  in  local  schools.  Taught 
fall  semester  only.  Preq:  Second  semester  Junior 
standing,  admission  to  the  professional  level,  ED 
105, EDF301, 302,  335,at  least  IShours  of  science 
coursework,  concurrent  enrollment  in  READ  498, 
minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5. 

EDSEC  428,  H428  Teaching  Secondary  Social 
Studies  3(2,2)  Development  of  instructional 
practices  and  materials  appropriate  for  secondary 
social  studies;  familiarization  with  curriculum  ma- 
terials; includes  field  experiences  in  local  schools 
in  preparation  for  student  teaching.  Taught  fall 
semester  only.  Preq:  Second  semester  Junitir 
standing,  admission  to  the  professional  level,  ED 
105,  ED  F  301,  302,  335,  at  least  18  credits  of 
social  studies  coursework,  passing  .score  on  South 
Carolina  .social  studies  content  knowledge  exam, 
concurrent  enrollment  in  READ  498. 

EDSEC  437, 637  Technology  in  Secondary  Math- 
ematics 3(3,0)  Students  learn  how  to  integrate 
calculators,  data  collectors,  and  computers  in 
the  secondary  mathematics  curriculum.  They 
solve  problems  from  middle  school.  Algebra  1, 
Geometry,  and  Algebra  11  courses.  Preq:  Second 
semester  Junior  standing,  admission  to  the  profes- 
sional level. 

EDSEC  444  Teaching  Internship  in  Secondary 
English  9(0,27)  Inicrns  design,  implement, 
and  critically  reflect  upon  instructional  units 
and  teaching  practices  in  supervised  .secondary 
English  classes.  Interns  must  provide  evidence 
of  performance  that  meets  national  and  state 
teaching  standards  for  secondary  English.  Taught 
spring  .semester  only.  Preq:  EDSEC  424.  Coreq: 
EDSEC  454. 

EDSEC  446  Teaching  Internship  in  Secondary 
Mathematics  9(0,27)  Prospective  secondary 
mathematics  teachers  apply  teaching  and  learn- 
ing theories  in  a  field-based  setting  through  an 
internship  in  a  secondary  public  school  classroom. 
Tiught  spring  semeser  only.  Preq:  EDSEC  426. 
Coreq   FDSEC  456. 


Courses  of  InsiriRiion 


HDSHC  447  K-.uhing  Internship  in  Secondary 
Science  9(0,27)  Su|XTVised  leaching  miern.ship 
in  an  assigned  secondary  public  schiH)!  science 
classroom.  Meets  part  of  requirement  for  South 
(.■an>lina  science  ie;iching  certification.  Taught 
spring  semester  only.  Preq  FDSEC  427.  C.irreq: 
FDSFt:457 

EDSEC  448  Teaching  Internship  in  Secondary 
SiKial  Studies  9(0,27)  Supervisi-d  observ.ition 
and  teaching  in  C(K)peration  with  a  mentor  teach- 
er in  a  secondary  public  school.  Sfuilents  design, 
implement,  and  critically  reflect  upon  curricular 
and  instructional  practices  in  public  secondary 
social  stiklies  classrooms.  Taught  spring  semester 
only.  Preq:  EDSEC  428.  C.n-fq:  EDSEC  458. 

EDSEC  454  Secondary  English  Capstone  Seminar 
3(2,3)  Seminar  in  conjunction  with  ED.SEC444. 
Interns  reflect  upon  and  solve  problems  regarding 
teaching  events,  share  effective  teaching  prac- 
tices, and  devi.se  ways  to  dixument  dimensions  of 
effective  teaching.  Tiught  spring  semester  only. 
Preq:  EDSEC  424.  Cmeq:  EDSEC  444. 

EDSEC  456  Secondary  Mathematics  Capstone 
Seminar  3(2,3)  Capstone  seminar  accompany- 
ing supervised  secondary  mathematics  teaching 
internship.  Satisfies  part  of  the  requirements  for 
South  Carolina  secondary  certification.  Taught 
spring  semester  only.  Preq:  EDSEC  426.  Coreq: 
EDSEC  446. 

EDSEC  457  Secondary  Science  Capstone 
Seminar  3(2,3)  Capstone  seminar  accompany- 
ing supervised  high  school  science  teaching 
internship.  Satisfies  part  of  requirement  for  South 
Carolina  second.iry  .science  certification.  Offered 
spring  semester  only.  Preq:  EDSEC  427.  Coreq: 
EDSEC  447. 

EDSEC  458  Secondary  Social  Studies  Capstone 
Seminar  3(2,3)  Capstone  seminar  accompany- 
ing supervised  high  .school  social  studies  teach- 
ing internship.  Satisfies  part  of  requirement  for 
South  Carolina  secondary  certification.  Offered 
spring  semester  only.  Preq:  EDSEC  428.  Coreq: 
FDSEC  448. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Professws:  J.  M.  Coggeshall,  D.  K.  Sturkie,  C/uzir;  B. 
J.  Vander  Mey,  D.  A.  Ward,  W.  M.  Wentworth,  J.  C. 
Witte;  Associate  Professors:  M.  T  Britz,  F  C.  Mobley, 
L.  G.  Peppers;  Assistant  Professor:  E.  M.  Granberg; 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  W.  H.  Haller 

SOC  201 ,  H201  Introduction  to  Sociology  3(3,0) 

Sociological  perspective:  the  study  of  contempo- 
rary groups,  organizations,  and  societies  in  terms 
of  human  social  behavior,  siKial  change,  social 
structure,  and  social  institutions. 
SOC  202  Social  Problems  3(3,0)  Social  problems 
involving  the  family,  education,  health  care, 
political  and  legal  systems,  economy,  population, 
environment,  community;  and  special  problems 
associated  with  ape,  economics,  racial  status,  and 
gender  inequality. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


SOC  (C  R  D)  235  Introduction  to  Leadership 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  leadership  in  various 
organizational  settings  from  a  sociological  per- 
spective. Examines  the  concept  of  leadership, 
leadership  traits,  types  of  leadership,  and  the 
evolution  of  leadership  behaviors  in  the  19'''  and 
20'''  centuries. 

SOC  (R  S)  303,  H303  Methods  of  Social  Re- 
search I  4(3,3)  Introduction  to  methods  of  social 
research:  research  design,  sampling,  measurement, 
reliability,  and  validity;  the  relationship  between 
theory  and  research.  Coordinating  laboratory 
introduces  students  to  computer  literacy  through 
research.  Required  of  all  Sociology  majors.  Preq: 
CP  SC  120,  MTHSC  203  or  301  or  EX  ST  301, 
SOC  201. 

SOC  310,  H310  Marriage  and  Intimacy  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  mate  selection,  living  together, 
marital  relations,  family  planning,  conflict  reso- 
lution, divorce  and  remarriage,  later  life  adjust- 
ments, and  singlehood  as  a  lifestyle  in  the  United 
States.  Preq:  SOC  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  311  The  Family  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the 
family  as  a  social  institution.  Primary  focus  is  on 
families  in  the  U.S.  with  comparisons  to  other 
cultures.  Topics  include  history  of  the  family, 
trends  in  family  formation  and  dissolution,  divi- 
sion of  labor,  intergenerational  relationships, 
family  violence,  and  policy.  Analyses  of  race,  class, 
and  gender  are  incorporated.  Preq:  SOC  201  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  330  Work  and  Careers  in  Society  3(3,0) 
Introduces  changes  in  the  structure  of  work  from 
preindustrial  to  postindustrial  periods.  Topics 
include  the  effects  of  stratification  on  career 
decisions,  career  paths  and  implications  for  life 
changes,  social  effects  of  scientific  management 
of  work,  unionization,  globalization,  the  rise  of 
multinational  corporations,  and  cross-cultural 
comparisons  of  management  styles.  Prei^:  SOC 
201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  331  Urban  Sociology  3(3,0)  Urbanization 
as  a  social  process  and  related  conditions  of  work, 
family  structure,  social  mobility,  crime,  lifestyle, 
technology,  and  development  of  urban  areas  in 
the  Third  World.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  350  Self  and  Society  3(3,0)  Social  psychol- 
ogy from  the  sociological  viewpoint.  Examina- 
tion of  the  interactional  and  group  influences 
on  such  individual  conditions  as  childhood  and 
life-course  development,  language,  emotions, 
motives,  sexuality,  deviance,  and  selt-concept. 
Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  351  Collective  Behavior  3(3,0)  Spontane- 
ous, transitory,  and  sporadic  group  behavior: 
crowds,  panics,  riots,  fads,  and  social  movemeiits. 
Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  (E  L  E,  PO  SC,  PSYCH)  356  Social  Science 
of  Entrepreneurship  3(3,0)  Examines  those  areas 
of  the  .social  sciences  that  have  direct  relevance  for 
entrepreneurs.  Topics  include  processes  by  which 
entrepreneurs  are  shaped  by  social  institutions 
such  as  the  family  and  community,  public  policy 
implications  and  influences  on  entrepreneurship, 
risk  perception,  decision  making,  motivation, 
leadership,  and  group  dynamics.  Preq:  SOC  201 
or  (C  R  D)  235  or  PSYCH  201  or  PO  SC  101  or 
102  or  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 


SOC  (R  S)  371  Population  and  Society  3(3,0) 

Social,  economic,  and  political  consequences  of 
population  structure  and  change,  including  prob- 
lems of  food  and  resources,  as  well  as  population 
goals  and  policies  in  developing  countries  and  the 
United  States.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  380  Introduction  to  Social  Services  3(3,0) 
Fundamentals  of  casework  practice,  including 
philosophy  and  values,  models  of  group  work,  and 
ethics  in  social  services  work.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  390  The  Criminal  Justice  System  3(3,0) 
Social  systems  analysis  of  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies. Primary  focus  is  on  law  enforcement  and 
corrections  and  their  interagency  relationship 
with  courts  and  prosecution.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  391  Sociology  of  Deviance  3(3,0)  Study  of 
patterns  of  deviant  behavior:  subcultures,  careers, 
and  life-styles  of  deviants;  deviance  theory  and 
research.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  392  Juvenile  Delinquency  3(3,0)  Study 
of  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency; societal  attempts  to  control  delinquent 
conduct  and  gang  violence;  emergence  of  the 
juvenile  justice  system.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  393  Criminology  3(3,0)  Study  of  nature  and 
causes  of  criminal  behavior;  societal  attempts  to 
control  crime;  social  responses  to  crime,  criminals, 
and  the  criminal  justice  system.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  394,  H394  Sociology  of  Mental  Illness 
3(3,0)  Mental  illness  as  a  social  phenomenon, 
including  cultural  and  social  influence,  organi- 
zational settings  of  mental  health-care  delivery, 
legal  issues,  patient-therapist  relationships,  and 
mental  illness  intervention  as  social  control. 
Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  396  Alcoholism:  Social  Causes,  Conse- 
quences and  Treatment  3(3,0)  Issues  involved 
in  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse,  assessment  of 
sociological  and  social-psychological  theories 
of  alcoholism  and  prevention;  societal  problems 
associated  with  the  misuse  of  alcohol.  Preq:  SOC 
201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  397  Drug  Abuse:  Social  Causes,  Conse- 
quences and  Treatment  3(3,0)  Issues  involved 
in  drug  abuse  other  than  alcohol;  assessment  of 
sociological  and  social-psychological  theories  of 
drug  use,  abuse,  and  treatment;  societal  problems 
associated  with  the  misuse  of  drugs  other  than  al- 
cohol. Preq:  SOC  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  (R  S)  401,  601  Human  Ecology  3(3,0) 
See  RS401. 

SOC  404,  604  Sociological  Theory  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  the  development  of  sociological  theory. 
Required  of  all  Sociology  majors.  Preq:  SOC  201 
and  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  H408  Honors  Thesis  Research  I  3  Read- 
ing and  research  related  to  senior  honors  thesis. 
Completion  of  junior  honors  requirements  and 
approval  of  department  chair  and  thesis  advi- 
sor required.  Preq:  SOC  H303,  H310,  honors 
status. 

SOC  H409  Honors  Thesis  Research  II  3  Re- 
search and  writing  related  to  the  senior  honors 
thesis.  Preq:  SOC  H408,  honors  status. 


SOC  414,  614  Policy  and  Social  Change  3(3,0) 

Uses  the  sociological  perspective  to  examine 
policy  development,  implementation,  and  evalu- 
ation in  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Specifi- 
cally, focuses  on  values  and  ethics  and  effects  of 
social  change  efforts  on  the  outcomes  of  policy 
formation,  social  planning,  and  implementation. 
Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junit)r  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

SOC  430  Sociology  of  Organizations  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  administrative  organizations  and 
voluntary  associations;  applied  analysis  of  their 
formal  and  informal  group  relations,  communica- 
tions, and  effectiveness.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  432  Sociology  of  Religion  3(3,0)  Sociologi- 
cal analysis  of  religious  systems  and  movements 
and  their  influence  on  other  social  institutions. 
Preq:  SOC  201  and  Jimior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

SOC  433,  633  Globalization  and  Social  Change 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  social  and  historical 
causes  of  development  and  underdevelopment. 
Various  sociological  theories  of  development  are 
reviewed.  Selected  countries  are  examined  in  an 
international  context.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junior 
standing  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

SOC  435,  635  Leadership  and  Team  Building 
3(2,3)  Introduction  to  the  area  of  leadership  and 
the  process  of  building  effective  teams.  Examines 
various  sociological  perspectives  on  leadership 
and  their  role  in  developing  and  maintaining 
various  types  of  groups.  Students  are  actively 
involved  in  the  educational  process  through  par- 
ticipation in  experiential  learning  opportunities. 
Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

SOC  440,  640  Leisure,  the  Mass  Media,  and 
Culture  3(3,0)  Production  and  consumption  of 
leisure  activities  in  contemporary  society;  popular 
culture  and  the  mass  media  as  dominant  leisure 
forms;  social  effects  of  leisure  activities;  relation- 
ship between  work  and  leisure.  Preq:  SOC  201  and 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  441,  641  Sociology  of  Sport  3(3,0)  In- 
vestigation of  sport  as  a  social  phenomenon. 
Emphasizes  leadership,  discrimination,  socializa- 
tion, communication,  conflict,  and  cooperation 
in  sports.  Also  considers  emerging  social  issues  in 
contemporary  sports.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  (R  S)  459,  659  The  Communitv  3(3,0) 
See  R  S  459. 

SOC  460,  660  Race,  Ethnicity,  and  Class  3(3,0) 
Investigation  of  sociological  perspectives  on  race, 
ethnic  relations,  and  social  stratification.  Includes 
of  analysis  of  the  impact  of  social  class  on  minority 
movements.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
SOC  431.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  461  Sex  Roles  3(3,0)  Female  and  male 
socialization;  changes  in  statuses,  roles,  inequal- 
ity, and  opportunities  in  contemporary  society, 
with  cross-cultural  and  social  class  comparisons. 
Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 
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SOC  462  VKn.  M.iMulinitv,  and  Socii-ty  U  5.0) 
ConsuJiT.ilioii  cil  lll.l^t ulmilN  .iiul  mh^i.iI  diJit: 
norms,  rolis,  iil.iiioiislupv,  .mJ  ,Kii\itics;  iJcn- 
tity  and  socializiitioii;  work,  tainily,  soxualiiy, 
war,  sports,  includinfj  suKiiltural  comparisons. 
Preif:  SOC  201  and  Junior  standinj;  or  consont 
ot  instructor. 

SOC  463.  663  Sodolouy  of  Parcntintj  3(3,0) 
Study  of  socioK)t;y  ot  parcniui^,  i-luLl  rcarui^, 
parenting  styles  and  outcomes;  social  chanj;e 
aiul  parenting;  variations  by  sex,  race,  and  class. 
Includes  cross-cultural  comparisons.  Course  is 
research-based  with  an  applied  orientation.  Preq: 
SOC  201,  Junior  standing. 

SOC  (RS)  471.  H47 1.671  Demography  3(J,0) 
Study  ot  demographic  concepts,  theory,  and  n.- 
search  methods  tor  vital  statistics,  migration,  and 
populatioii  distribution  and  projections.  Consid- 
ers collection  and  processing  of  demt)graphic  data 
and  organization  of  demographic  data  systems. 
Offered  fall  semester  only.  Preq:  ANTH  201  or 
SOC  201  or  RS  301. 

SOC  480.  680  Medical  Sociology  3(3.0)  Socio- 
cultural  factors  in  the  etiology  and  treatment  ot 
physical  illness;  medical  occupations  and  profes- 
sions; the  organization  of  health  care  delivery 
systems.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junior  standing  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

SOC  48 1 ,  68 1  Aging  and  Death  3(3,0)  Sociologi- 
cal orientation  to  aging  populations  focusing  on 
the  impact  of  health  care,  welfare,  and  retirement 
systems.  Includes  dying  as  a  social  phenomenon, 
suicide,  euthanasia,  and  funerals.  Preq:  SOC  201 
and  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  484, 684  Child  Abuse  and  Treatment  3(3,0) 
Comprehensive  exanunation  ot  child  abuse,  ne- 
glect, and  exploitation  as  major  social  problems; 
causes,  effects,  and  prevalence  of  physical,  sexual, 
and  emotional  maltreatment;  definitional  con- 
troversies; social  policy  and  legal  considerations; 
therapeutic  approaches  for  children  and  their 
caretakers;  child  maltreatment  and  the  judicial 
system.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Senior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  491  The  Sociology  of  Policing  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  major  issues  of  contemporary 
policing  in  the  U.  S.  from  a  sociological  perspec- 
tive. Topics  include  the  changing  functions  and 
structure  of  policing,  the  police  subculture,  and 
the  role  of  the  police  in  a  liberal  democracy.  Preq: 
SOC  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  493,  693  Sociology  of  Corrections  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  correctional  alternatives.  Topics 
include  sentencing  strategies  and  their  impact, 
prison  populations  (male,  female,  and  juvenile), 
inmate  social  structures,  treatment  and  custody 
issues,  community-based  alternatives  (probation, 
parole,  electronic  monitoring,  and  work  release), 
and  correctional  management  issues.  Preq:  SOC 
390  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  494,  694  Sociology  of  Organized  Crimes 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  multifarious  aspects  of 
criminal  organizations,  namely  their  structure, 
methods,  and  networks.  Specific  topics  may 
include  white-collar  crime  and  traditional,  non- 
traditional,  and  transnational  organized  crime. 
Preq:  SOC  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 


SOC  (R  S)  49S  Held  hxperience  H  1,8)  Mikk  lUv 
participate  in  selected  field  placements  under 
supervision  for  eight  hours  weekly  and  in  a  one- 
hour  seminar  per  week.  May  be  repeated  tmce 
tor  credit.  Preq:  SOC  380  or  390  and  consent  of 
department  chair. 

SOC  (R  S)  498  Independent  Study  3(1,6)  Indi- 
\idual  readings  or  projects  in  sociological  areas 
not  covered  in  other  courses.  A  written  proposal 
must  be  approved  by  the  instructor  directing  the 
work  and  by  the  department  chair  prior  to  reg- 
istration. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

SOC  499  Seminar  in  Selected  Topics  in  Contem- 
porary Sociology  3(3,0)  Sociological  areas  ot 
current  interest  are  explored.  May  be  repeated  by 
special  arrangement  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

SPANISH 

Professors:  C.  R.  Adams,  G.  Bautista,  P.  R. 
Heusinkveld,  S.  C.  King,  M.  A.  Morris;  Associate 
Professor:  J.  K.  Hurley;  Assistant  Professors:  M.  M. 
Rojas-Massei,  D.  J.  Smith,  G.  E.  Tissera;  Lecturers: 
A.  B.  Fernandez,  X.  Gonzales-Parada,  S.  K.  Harris, 
L.  M.  Hernandez,  B.  T.  Milliman,  S.  D.  Perez,  C. 
A.  Robison,  M.  T.  Roldan-Garcia,  R.  Schemainda, 
R.  K.  Simpson,  M.  E.  Smallwood,  R.  G.  Unda,  S. 
Vilar-Gonzalez 

SPAN  101  Elementary  Spanish  4(3, 1 )  Course  for 
students  with  no  previous  experience  in  Spanish 
study.  The  fundamentals  ot  grammar  and  xocibu- 
lary  are  taught,  and  a  foundation  is  provided  tor 
building  oral  and  written  proficiency.  Three  hours 
a  week  of  classroom  instruction  and  one  hour  a 
week  in  the  language  laboratory. 

SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish  4(3,1)  Continu- 
ation of  SPAN  101. 

SPAN  104  Basic  Spanish  4(3,1)  Condensed 
first-year  course  for  students  who  have  previously 
studied  Spanish.  Upon  completion,  students  are 
prepared  to  enter  Intermediate  Spanish. 

SPAN  121  Accelerated  Spanish  1  8(6,2)  Acceler- 
ated course  for  students  with  two  or  more  years  of 
Spanish  in  high  school.  May  be  taken  in  lieu  of 
SPAN  101  and  102.  Through  fundamental  gram- 
mar, conversation,  composition,  and  dictation, 
proficiency  is  stressed.  May  not  be  taken  by  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  SPAN  101  or  102. 

SPAN  151  Spanish  forCraduate  Students  3(3,0) 
Intensive  program  only  for  graduate  students  pre- 
paring for  the  reading  examination  in  Spanish.  A 
minimum  grade  of  B  on  a  final  examination  will 
satisfy  graduate  school  foreign  language  require- 
ment. May  be  repeated  once.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Preq:  Graduate  standing. 

SPAN  201,  H201  Intermediate  Spanish  3(3,1) 
Intermediate  course  to  practice  listening,  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing.  Grammatical  structures 
and  basic  vocabulary  are  reviewed  systematically. 
Includes  literary  and  cultural  perspectives.  Preq: 
SPAN  102,  121,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  202,  H202  Intermediate  Spanish  3(3,1) 
Continuation  i>f  SPAN  201.  Preq:  SPAN  201. 


Courses  ot  instruction 


SI'AN  11 1  Accekr.itid  Spanish  II  6(6,0)  Accel- 
erated intermediate  cour>e  thai  may  be  taken  in 
lieu  of  SI'AN  201  and  202.  Through  conversation, 
composition,  dictation,  and  intensive  grammar 
review,  proficiency  is  stressed.  Includes  literary 
readings  and  cultural  perspectives.  May  not  he 
taken  by  students  who  have  completed  SPAN 

201  or  202.  Preq:  SPAN  102.  1 2 1 ,  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

SPAN  300  Spanish  Composition  for  Business 
3(3,0)  Intensive  practice  ol  business  writing 
skills  through  compositions,  general  review  ot 
grammatical  structures,  and  exposure  to  business 
vocabulary  and  concepts.  Preq:  SPAN  202  or 
consent  ot  department  chair. 

SPAN  302  Intermediate  Spanish  Grammar  and 
Composition  3(3,0)  Intensive  review  of  Span- 
ish structure,  verbs,  idioms,  and  vocabulary  with 
an  introduction  to  syntax  and  stylistics  through 
controlled  and  free  composition.  Preq:  SPAN  202 
iir  consent  ot  department  chair. 

SPAN  303  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  I  3(3,0) 
Literary  movements,  influences,  and  authors  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  17'''  century; 
representative  works,  discussions.  Preq:  SPAN 

202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  304  Introduction  to  Hispanic  Literary 
Forms  3(  3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  structures 
and  elements  ot  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  and  essay, 
including  literary  and  critical  theory,  with  readings 
in  19'''-  and  20'''-century  Spanish  and  Spanish- 
American  literature.  Preq:  SPAN  302  or  305. 

SPAN  305  Intermediate  Spanish  Conversation 
and  Composition  I  3(3,0)  Practice  in  spoken 
Spanish  with  emphasis  on  vocabulary,  pronuncia- 
tion, intonation,  and  comprehension.  Includes 
written  work  to  increase  accuracy  and  assignments 
in  the  language  laboratory.  Preq:  SPAN  202  or 
consent  ot  department  chair. 

SPAN  307  The  Hispanic  World:  Spain  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  significant  aspects  of  the 
culture  of  Spain  from  its  origins  to  the  pres- 
ent. Emphasizes  the  artistic,  social,  historical, 
political,  and  contemporary  issues  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of  ciepart- 
ment  chair. 

SPAN  308  The  Hispanic  World:  Latin  America 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  significant  aspects 
ot  the  culture  ot  Spanish-American  countries. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  ot  the 
political,  economical,  geographical,  social,  and 
artistic  aspects  of  Spanish  America  from  the  in- 
digenous period  to  the  present.  Preq:  SPAN  202 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  309  Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics 
3(3,0)  Study  ot  basic  concepts  ot  phonetics  and 
phonology,  fundamental  principles  ot  Spanish 
pronunciation  and  International  Phonetic  Al- 
phabet. Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment chair. 

SPAN  310  CLIP  Summer  Immersion  Program 
6(6,0)  Conducted  entirely  in  Spanish  for  eight 
hours  daily.  Consists  of  activities  that  combine 
interrelating  cultural  topics  with  language  skill 
practice.  Frequent  opportunities  to  converse  with 
native  speakers  during  meals  and  on  excursions. 
Students  receive  six  credits,  three  of  which  may  K- 
taken  in  lieu  of  SPAN  202.  Preq:  SPAN  201. 
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SPAN  311  Survey  of  Spanish-American  Lit- 
erature 3(3,0)  Literary  movements,  influences, 
authors,  and  works  from  the  Colonial  period 
to  the  present.  Prcq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

SPAN  314  Hispanic  Linguistics  3(3,0)  Famil- 
iarizes students  with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
linguistics  applied  to  Spanish,  in  order  to  deepen 
their  knowledge  of  phonetics,  morphology,  syn- 
tax, semantics  and  linguistic  change.  Preq:  SPAN 
302  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  316  Spanish  for  International  Trade  I 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  commercial  Spanish;  study 
of  the  spoken  and  written  language,  protocol, 
and  cultural  environment  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing business  world.  Business  vocabulary,  basic 
business  and  cultural  concepts,  and  situational 
practice.  Grammatical  review  through  business 
letters,  professional  documents  and  commercial 
reports.  Reading  and  analysis  of  commercial 
texts.  Preq:  Any  300-level  Spanish  language  or 
literature  class. 

SPAN  318  Spanish  Through  Culture  3(3,0) 
Topic-generated  conversation  course  in  Spanish 
through  a  broad  array  of  artistic  manifestations 
in  the  Hispanic  World  emphasizing  conversa- 
tion and  short  written  exercises.  Focuses  on  one 
Hispanic  culture  topic  which  provides  a  basis 
for  class  discussion  and  short  written  composi- 
tions in  Spanish.  Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

SPAN  (PO  SO  382  Spanish-Language  News 
1(1,0)  See  POSC  382. 

SPAN  H391  Honors  Introduction  to  Hispanic 
Literary  Forms  1(1,0)  One-hour  independent 
study  to  allow  honors  students  to  pursue  super- 
vised research  on  some  aspect  of  Hispanic  litera- 
ture. Coreq:  SPAN  301 ,  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College. 

SPAN  H392  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  1  ( 1 ,0) 
Independent  study  allowing  hont)rs  students 
to  pursue  supervised  research  on  witchcraft  in 
15*-  and  16*-century  Spain.  Coreq:  SPAN  303, 
membership  in  Calht)un  Honors  College. 

SPAN  H393  The  Hispanic  World:  Latin  America 
1(1,0)  One-hour  independent  study  to  allow 
honors  students  to  pursue  supervised  research 
on  a  topic  related  to  Hispanic  American  history, 
politics,  geography,  economics,  social  institutions, 
or  artistic  movements.  Coreq:  SPAN  308,  mem- 
bership in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 

SPAN  398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
study  of  selected  topics  in  Spanish  literature, 
language,  and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  depart- 
ment chair. 

SPAN  401  New  Spanish  Fiction  3(3,0)  Study 
of  selected  readings  by  popular  emerging  and 
established  authors  of  Spain,  with  emphasis  on 
current  cultural  trends.  Readings  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  detective  novels,  regional  fiction, 
and  fiction  from  marginalized  groups  in  Spain. 
Preq:  SPAN  300-level  literature  course  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 


SPAN  403  Spanish  American  Women  Writers 
3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  selected  literary  works 
by  Spanish  American  women.  Representative 
authors  are  studied  within  their  philosophical  and 
sociopolitical  contexts.  Preq:  Spanish  300-level 
literature  course  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  404  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century 
Spanish  Literature  3(3,0)  Selected  readings  from 
major  authors  in  Spain.  Emphasis  is  on  readings  in 
poetry,  theatre,  short  story,  and  novels  from  the  1  ^)''' 
to  the  early  20'''  century.  Preq:  Spanish  300-level 
literature  course  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  405  International  Trade  and  Literature 
3(3,0)  Readings  in  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  changes  of  the  Hispanic  world  in  fiction 
and  nonfiction.  Study  of  the  importance  of  social 
changes  that  have  shaped  the  economies  of  His- 
panic countries.  Preq:  Spanish  300-level  literature 
or  culture  ct)urse  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  406  Hispanic  Narrative  Fiction  3(3,0) 
Topic-generated  readings  from  Spanish  America 
and/or  Spain.  Readings  consider  gender  issues, 
the  family,  ethnicity,  religion,  politics,  history,  or 
socioeconomic  issues  in  the  Hispanic  world.  Precj: 
Spanish  300-level  literature  or  culture  course  or 
consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  407  Hispanic  Film  3(3,0)  Films  are  "read" 
as  texts  that  mirror  Hispanic  society.  Beside  learn- 
ing about  cinematographic  techniques  in  Spanish, 
topics  include  comparative  analysis  of  film  and  lit  - 
erature,  film  as  propaganda,  film  as  "blockbuster," 
and  the  cinematic  depiction  of  social,  cultural, 
and  historical  realities  of  Hispanic  nations.  Preq: 
Spanish  300-level  language,  literature,  or  culture 
course  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  409  Comprehensive  Writing  in  Spanish 
3(3,0)  Study  of  stylistics  in  addition  to  grammar 
review;  writing  paragraphs,  short  compositions, 
and  creative  papers  in  Spanish  on  both  fiction  and 
non-fiction  topics.  Preq:  Any  300-level  Spanish 
course  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  411  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation  and 
Composition  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  SPAN  305 
with  emphasis  on  greater  fluency  and  sophistica- 
tion in  oral  and  written  expression.  Preq:  SPAN 
305  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  415  Spanish  for  Health  Professionals 
3(3,0)  Medical  concepts  and  terminology  in 
Spanish;  designed  for  students  who  plan  to  work 
in  professions  related  to  public  health  care.  Preq: 
Six  credits  in  Spanish  at  the  300^00  level. 

SPAN  416  Spanish  for  International  Trade 
II  3(3,0)  Study  of  more  complex  business  vo- 
cabulary, cultural  concepts,  and  environment  of 
Hispanic  markets.  Social,  political,  and  economic 
issues  related  to  Spanish-speaking  countries  and 
their  current  economies  in  global  marketing. 
Economic  geography  of  Hispanic  countries, 
company  organization,  management,  banking, 
investment,  goods  and  services,  and  marketing. 
Preq;  SPAN  316. 

SPAN  417  Professional  Communication  3(3,0) 
Skill-oriented  course,  taught  in  a  .seminar  formal. 
Students  learn  established  "protocol"  for  address- 
ing various  Spanish-speaking  audiences  and  learn 
to  give  professional  presentations  in  Spanish. 
Preq:  Spanish  300-level  course  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 


SPAN  41H  Technical  Spanish  for  Health 
Management  Professionals  3(3,0)  Technical 
health  communication  course  in  Spanish  with 
emphasis  on  managerial  and  business  a.spects  of 
the  international  health  industry.  Preq:  SPAN 
415  and  six  additional  credits  in  Spanish  at  the 
300-400  level. 

SPAN  419  Health  and  the  Hispanic  Community 
3(3,0)  Study  of  cultural  aspects  of  health  and 
health  services  in  Hispanic  populations.  Taught 
in  Spanish.  Preq:  SPAN  415  and  six  additional 
credits  in  Spanish  at  the  300-400  level. 

SPAN  420  Hispanic  Drama  3(3,0)  Exploration  of 
contemporary  Hispanic  theatre.  The  production 
and  reception  of  the  plays  are  analyzed  paying 
particular  attention  to  notions  of  dramatic  genre. 
Focuses  on  the  change  and  continuity  of  the  plays 
as  well  as  their  historical,  cultural,  and  ideological 
backgrounds.  Preq:  Two  300-level  Spanish  litera- 
ture or  culture  classes. 

SPAN  421  Spanish-American  Modernism  and 
Postmodernism  3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  Span- 
ish-American modernism  and  postmodernism 
with  focus  on  narrative  and  poetry.  Preq:  Any 
300-level  Spanish  literature  course  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

SPAN  422  The  Contemporary  Spanish-American 
Novel  3(3,0)  New  trends  in  the  development  of 
the  Spani.sh- American  novel  from  the  1940s  to 
the  present.  Preq:  Spanish  300-level  literature 
course  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  435  Contemporary  Hispanic  Culture 
3(3,0)  Study  of  social,  political,  economic,  and 
artistic  manifestations  of  contemporary  Hispanic 
culture.  Preq:  Spanish  300-level  civilization  or 
culture  course  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  H438  Spanish  Honors  Research  3(3,0) 
Individual  honors  research  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Language  Department  faculty.  May 
not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  the  major 
in  Modern  Languages-Spanish  or  Language  and 
International  Trade  or  the  minor  in  Modern 
Languages.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  membership 
in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 

SPAN  H439  Spanish  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0) 
Individual  honors  research  conducted  and  the- 
sis completed  under  the  direction  of  Language 
Department  faculty.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
ret^uirements  for  the  major  in  Modern  Languag- 
es-Spanish or  Language  and  International  Trade 
or  the  minor  in  Modern  Languages.  Preq:  Junior 
standing,  SPAN  H438,  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College. 

SPAN  H491  Hispanic  Narrative  Fiction  1(1,0) 
One-hour  independent  study  to  allow  honors 
students  to  pursue  supervised  research  on  the  so- 
cio-political climate  under  Franco's  dictatorship, 
with  emphasis  on  contemporary  literary  theory. 
Coreq:  SPAN  406,  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College.   ' 

SPAN  H492  Contemporary  Latin  American 
Novel  1  ( 1 ,0)  One-hour  independent  study  to  al- 
low honors  students  to  pursue  supervised  research 
in  the  literary  and  cinematographic  images  of 
magic  realism.  Coreq:  SPAN  422,  membership 
in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 
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SPAN  498  InJcpcndciU  Study  1-3(1-3,0-5) 
l")ircctcii  study  i)t  selected  topics  in  Spanish  lan- 
jjiiasc,  literature,  and  culture.  May  he  repeated 
for  a  maximum  o\  mx  tivdits.  Put/  C'onsenl  ol 
departmeiil  ciiair. 

SPAN  499,  699  Special  Topics  3(3,0)  Study 
ot  timely  or  spei.  i.il  lopics  in  Spanish.  May  he 
repeated  lor  .i  maximum  of  six  credits,  hut  only 
if  different  topics  are  covered.  Prec(.  Con.sent  of 
department  chair. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

fuijcssor:  A.  Katsiyannis;  AiiuaMC  Professors:  M. 
J.  Hodge,  P.  M.  Stecker;  As.sistant  Professors:  P.  J. 
Riccomini,  J.  B.  Ryan;  Lt'cturcT:  R.  E.  Fish 

ED  SP  370,  H370  Introduction  to  Special  Educa- 
tion 3(3,0)  Survey  of  students  with  disahilities 
and  with  yifts/talents.  Individuals  with  Disahilities 
Education  Act  is  emphasized,  including  general 
educator's  role  in  serving  students  with  special 
needs.  Characteristics,  assessment,  and  effective 
instructional  procedures  for  students  of  varying 
exceptionalities  are  addressed.  Prec|.-  Minimum 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

ED  SP  371  Characteristics  of  the  Mildly  Handi- 
capped 3(3,0)  Surveys  the  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  mildly/moderately  handicapped 
trom  the  more  severely  haridicapped.  Preq:  Mini- 
mum 2.0  grade-point  ratio. 

ED  SP  372  Characteristics  and  Identification 
of  and  Strategies  for  Individuals  with  Learn- 
ing Disabilities  3(3,0)  In-depth  coverage  t)f 
characteristics  and  identification  procedures  for 
individuals  with  learning  disahilities.  Effective 
instructional  strategies  are  addressed.  Students 
participate  in  field  experience  throughout  the 
semester.  Offered  fall  semester  only.  Pri;^:  ED  SP 
^70;  admission  to  professional  level. 

ED  SP  373  Characteristics  and  Instruction  of 
Individuals  with  Mental  Retardation  3(3,0) 
In-depth  coverage  of  characteristics  and  identi- 
fication procedures  for  individuals  with  mental 
retardation.  Effective  instructional  strategies  are 
addressed.  Students  participate  in  field  experi- 
ences throughout  the  semester.  Preq:  ED  SP  370; 
admission  to  professional  level. 

ED  SP  374  Characteristics  and  Strategies  for 
Individuals  with  Emotional/Behavioral  Disor- 
ders 3(3,0)  In-depth  coverage  ot  characteristics 
and  identification  procedures  for  individuals 
with  emotional  or  behavioral  disorders.  Effective 
instnictional  strategies  and  behavior  management 
are  addressed.  Students  participate  in  field  experi- 
ences throughout  the  semester.  Preq:  ED  SP  370; 
admission  to  professional  level. 

ED  SP  416  Teaching  Internship  in  Special 
Education  6(1,15)  Full-time,  supervised  teaching 
internship  in  K-12  special  education  for  one  se- 
mester in  cooperation  with  a  participating  South 
C^arolina  school.  Reserved  for  students  seeking 
certification  in  critical-need  teaching  areas.  May 
he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  12  credits.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  ED  SP  371,  491,  493, 
4'-'4,  496;  applicalion  approved  by  department. 


LD  SP  46H  Early  Intervention  for  Inlanls  and 
Children  with  Special  Needs  3(3,0)  Provides 
students  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  early  intervention,  legal  precedence  for 
providing  early  intervention  services,  and  effec- 
tive instructional  techniques  for  working  with 
infants  and  youiig  children  with  disabilities  and 
their  families.  Preq:  ED  SP  370. 

ED  SP  469,  669  Characteristics  of  Individuals 
with  Emotional  and  Beha\  ioral  Disorders  3(  3,0) 
Addresses  the  char.icterisiKs  ot  individuals  will. 
emotional  and  behavioral  disorders.  Consid- 
eration is  given  to  historical  and  legal  aspects, 
definitions,  comprehensive  assessment,  and  the 
impact  of  school,  home,  culture,  and  society  on 
individuals  with  behavior  disorders.  Research 
findings  in  the  field  of  behavior  disorders  are 
emphasi-ed.  Precj.  EDSP370. 

ED  SP  470,  670  Characteristics  of  Individuals 
with  Learning  Disabilities  3(3,0)  Provides  spe- 
cific knowledge  of  definitions,  evaluation  proce- 
dures, cognitive,  social,  academic,  and  functional 
skills  of  individuals  with  learning  disabilities 
across  the  lifespan.  Pre^.  ED  SP  370. 

ED  SP  472,  672  Characteristics  of  Individuals 
with  Mental  Retardation  3(3,0)  Characteristics 
ot  mental  retardation  across  the  lifespan:  learn- 
ing, behavioral,  and  developmental  aspects  are 
examined.  Preq:  ED  SP  370. 

ED  SP  473,  673  Educational  Procedures  for 
Individuals  with  Mental  Retardation  3(3,0) 
Identification,  selection,  and  preparation  of 
functional  curriculum  materials  and  pedagogy 
for  teaching  students  with  mental  retardation. 
A  multidisciplinary,  student-centered  approach 
to  program  planning  provides  the  framework. 
Precj;  ED  SP  472. 

ED  SP  474,  674  Procedures  for  Individuals  with 
Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders  3(3,0) 
Assists  students  in  developing  specific  strategies 
for  teaching  individuals  with  emotional  and 
behavioral  disorders,  utilizing  preventive  mea- 
sures, expanding  skills  in  behavior  analysis,  and 
implementing  the  least  restrictive  intervention 
w  arranted.  Includes  programmatic  considerations, 
social  skill  instruction,  curriculum  selection, 
lEP  development,  and  effective  transition.  Preq: 
ED  SP  469. 

ED  SP  475,  675  Educational  Procedures  for 
Individuals  with  Learning  Disabilities  3(3,0) 
Provides  knowledge  ot  educational  evaluation 
and  instructii>nal  procedures  to  improve  outcomes 
for  individuals  with  learning  disabilities.  Preq: 
ED  F  302,  ED  SP  370,  PSYCH  201;  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ED  SP  476,  676  Practicum  in  Learning  Disabili- 
ties 3(2,3)  Addresses  content  knowledge,  skills, 
and  professional  values  for  successful  teaching 
of  students  with  learning  disabilities.  Focuses 
on  teacher-directed  instruction  and  the  use  of 
critical  instructional  factors,  the  use  of  recom- 
mended practices  for  individuals  with  learning 
disabilities,  and  the  measurement  and  anlaysis  of 
student  performance  data.  Preq:  ED  SP  470,  475; 
completion  of  student  teaching. 


hi)  SI'  47«,  ()7«  Practituiu  in  Liiujtional  and 
Behavioral  DiHurdcrs  3(2,3)  Addres.ses  content 
knowledge,  performance  skills,  and  professional 
values  tor  successful  teaching  o(  students  with 
emotional  and  behavioral  disorders.  Focuses 
on  teacher-directed  instruction  and  the  use  of 
critical  instructional  factors,  the  use  ot  recom- 
mended practice  for  students  with  disabilities, 
and  the  measurement  and  analysis  of  student 
perforniiince  data.  Preq;  ED  SP  474;  completion 
of  student  teaching. 

ED  SP  479,  679  Practicum  in  Mental  Retar- 
dation 3(2,3)  Addresses  content  knowledge, 
performance  skills,  and  professional  values  for 
successful  teaching  of  students  with  mental  re- 
tardation. Fix;useson  teacher-directed  instruction 
and  the  use  ot  critical  instructional  factors,  the 
use  of  recommended  practices  tor  students  with 
disabilities,  and  the  measurement  and  analysis 
of  student  performance  data.  Preq:  ED  SP  473; 
completion  of  student  teaching. 

ED  SP  491  Educational  Assessment  of  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  3(2,2)  Introduction  to  a.ssess- 
ment  process  (verification)  in  special  education. 
Includes  procedural  safeguards;  data  collections 
via  informal  and  standardized  procedures;  issues 
in  assessment;  p.sychometric  properties  of  stan- 
dardized tests;  and  administration,  .scoring,  and 
interpretation  of  selected  instruments.  Offered 
spring  semester  only.  Preq:  ED  SP  372,  373. 

ED  SP  492  Mathematics  Instruction  for  Indi- 
viduals with  Mild  Disabilities  3(3,0)  Prepares 
students  to  provide  explicit  instruction  in  math- 
ematics for  individuals  with  mild  disabilities. 
Students  learn  to  assess,  analyze,  and  teach  math 
skills  systematically.  Offered  fall  semester  only. 
Preq:  ED  SP  374,  491;  concurrent  enrollment  in 
EnSP493,494.  496,  497. 

ED  SP  493  Classroom  and  Behavior  Management 
for  Special  Educators  3(3,0)  Students  describe 
various  intervention  strategies  for  increasing 
and  maintaining  appropriate  behaviors  and  for 
decreasing  or  eliminating  inappropriate  behav- 
iors. Students  accurately  recognize,  record,  and 
chart  inappropriate  behaviors;  employ  the  least 
restrictive  intervention;  foster  .self-management 
skills;  and  develop  preventive  strategies  and  cla.ss- 
wide  systems  for  managing  academic  and  social 
behavior.  Offered  fiill  semester  only.  Preq:  ED  SP 
374,  491;  concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  SP  492, 
494.  496,  497. 

ED  SP  494  Teaching  Reading  to  Students  with 
Mild  Disabilities  3(3,0)  Emphasizes  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  necessary  for  teaching  reading 
to  students  with  mild  disabilities.  Offered  fall 
semester  only.  Preq:  ED  SP  374,  49 1 ;  concurrent 
enrollment  in  ED  SP  492,  493,  496,  497. 

ED  SP  495  Written  Communication  and  Collabo- 
ration for  the  Resource  Teacher  3(3,0)  Focuses 
on  the  development  o\  written  communication 
skills  to  enhance  special  education  teachers'  col- 
laboration with  parents,  regular  educators,  public 
and  private  agencies.  Ottered  spring  semester 
only.  Preq:  ED  SP  492,  493,  494,  496;  concurrent 
enrollment  in  ED  SP  416  or  498. 
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ED  SP  496  Special  Education  Field  Experience 

3(0,9)  SuperviscJ  practical  experience  prinr  to 
Directed  Teaching  ior  preservice  special  educa- 
tion teachers  preparing  to  teach  individuals  with 
mild/moderate  disabilities.  Offered  fall  semester 
only  Preq:  ED  SP  374, 491;  concurrent  enrollment 
in  ED  SP  492,  493,  494,  497. 

ED  SP  497  Secondary  Methods  for  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  3(3,0)  Preparation  for  workinj^ 
with  students  with  mild/moderate  disabilities  in 
secondary  schools.  Focus  is  on  literature,  meth- 
ods, and  materials  for  providing  instruction  in 
transition,  self-determination,  knowledge  within 
content  areas,  functional  skills,  and  integration 
into  the  community.  Offered  fall  semester  only. 
Preq:  ED  SP  374,  491;  concurrent  enrollment  in 
ED  SP  492,  493,  494,  496. 

ED  SP  498  Directed  Teaching  in  Special  Educa- 
tion 12(1,33)  Comprehensive  course  prt>viding  a 
full-time,  semester-long  experience  for  preservice 
special  education  teachers  who  plan  to  teach  indi- 
viduals with  mild/moderate  disabilities.  Generally 
the  last  course  in  the  program;  provides  teaching 
experience  under  the  supervision  of  University 
and  school  personnel.  Offered  spring  semester 
only.  Preq:  ED  SP  492,  493,  494,  496,  497;  con- 
current enrollment  in  ED  SP  495. 

TECHNOLOGY  AND  HUMAN 
RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Professors:  W.  L.  Havice,  W.  D.  Paige;  Associate 
Professor:  C.  E.  Poston;  Visiting  Instructor:  W.  B. 
Doty;  Lecturer:  H.  L.  Harrison 

THRD  1 10  Introduction  to  Career  and  Technol- 
ogy Education  3(2,3)  Examines  the  philosophy 
of  technology  education  in  the  public  school 
system  and  the  philosophy  and  organization  of 
training  and  development.  Students  are  given 
an  orientation  to  the  major  in  Technology  and 
Human  Resource  Development  and  an  overview 
of  the  principles  of  technology. 

THRD  115  Contemporary  Technological  Prob- 
lems 3(3,0)  Provides  students  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  and  contributions  of 
technology.  Examples  are  taken  from  historical 
accounts  and  from  analyses  of  contemporary 
technological  intervention  both  in  industrialized 
and  nonindustrialized  countries. 

THRD  1 60  Training  Programs  in  Industry  3  ( 3 ,0 ) 
Introduction  and  first-hand  experience  in  indus- 
trial training  programs.  Emphasis  is  on  observing 
and  participating  in  actual  training  situations 
as  well  as  communications  and  media  usage  in 
industry.  Preq;  THRD  110. 

THRD  180  Introduction  to  Technical  Drawing 
and  Computer-Aided  Drafting  3(1,6)  Introduc- 
tory drafting  course  utilizing  traditional  drafting 
techniques  and  computer  software  to  explore 
technical  drawing  and  orthographic  projection 
through  construction  of  multiview  and  isometic 
projections,  sectional  and  auxiliary  views,  di- 
mensioned working  drawings,  developments,  and 
intersections.  Freehand  sketching  is  a  means  ot 
problem  solving  and  analysis. 


THRD  181  Technical  Design  3(1,6)  Provides 
students  with  the  basic  procedures  involved  in 
the  design  of  a  new  technology  product,  includ- 
ing needs  identification;  functiotial  analysis; 
functional  allocation;  resource  identification; 
optimization;  and  schedule,  cost,  and  performance 
management.  Preq:  THRD  110,  180  or  ecjuiva- 
lent;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  220  Manufacturing  Technology  I: 
Systems  3(2,3)  Introduction  to  management, 
personnel,  and  production  systems  studies  through 
the  creation  of  a  corporation.  Includes  product 
identification,  product  research  and  design, 
selection  of  proces.ses,  plant  design,  production 
systems,  and  system  enhancement.  Preq:  THRD 
1 10  and  180  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  221  Exploring  Technology  3(3,0)  Cov- 
ers a  wide  range  of  technological  concepts  along 
with  familiar  examples  ofhow  technology  impacts 
our  lives  as  individuals,  a  society,  and  a  global 
community. 

THRD  224  Machine  Tool  Processes  3(2,3)  Basic 
practical  shop  experiences  on  the  lathe,  drill  press, 
milling  machine,  and  shaper.  Benchwork,  measur- 
ing tools,  theory,  and  demonstrations  related  to  a 
survey  of  fundamental  machining  practices. 

THRD  230  Construction  Technology  1:  Materi- 
als 3(2,3)  Introduction  to  the  commonly  used 
building  materials  and  methods  of  combining 
them  in  present  day  construction.  Preq:  THRD 
1 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  240  Power  Technology  I:  Production 
3(2,3)  Study  of  power  in  terms  of  energy  sources 
and  the  generation  of  power.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
development  of  insights  and  understandings  ot 
the  scientific  and  operational  principles  involved 
in  the  production  and  utilization  of  power.  Preq: 
THRD  1 10  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  250  Electricity  3(2,3)  Theory  and  ap- 
plication ot  DC  and  AC  fundamentals,  including 
instrumentation,  power  sources,  circuit  analysis, 
motors,  construction  wiring,  and  electronic  prin- 
ciples and  components. 

THRD  280  Communications  Technology  1: 
Processes  and  Materials  3(2,3)  Topics  include 
graphic  communications,  photography,  computer 
application  and  use  as  a  visual  communication 
medium,  and  audio/video  production  and  ap- 
plication. 

THRD  3 10  Designing  Creative  Instruction  3(2,2) 
Provides  preservice  teachers  with  opportunities  to 
develop  skills  in  technological  literacy,  design, 
inquiry-based  instruction,  and  problem  solving 
using  a  variety  of  media,  with  emphasis  on  their 
applications  in  the  elementary  curriculum.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  in  Early  Childhood  or  Elementary 
Education  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  (ED  F)  315  Technology  Skills  for  Learn- 
ing 1(0,2)  See  ED  F  315. 

THRD  360  Safety  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  relationship 
of  training  and  safety  personnel  to  the  kinds  ot 
tasks  they  are  asked  to  perform.  Emphasis  is  on 
safety  knowledge  development  and  on  techniques 
which  may  be  used  in  safety  training. 


THRD  370  Motivation  and  Discipline  in  Career 
and  Technology  Education  3(3,0)  Provides 
classroom  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  with 
knowledge  and  skills  in  techniques  of  student 
discipline  and  motivation  with  application  to  the 
technology  education  settings. 

THRD  371  Management  of  Career  and  Technol- 
ogy Education  Laboratories  3(2,2)  Management 
and  operation  ot  unit  and  multiple-activity  labo- 
ratories, including  laboratory  design,  selection  and 
procurement  of  tools  and  equipment,  budgeting 
management,  and  coordination  of  activities  in 
laboratory  courses. 

THRD  390  Cooperative  Experience  I  6(0,18) 
Full-time  work  experience  in  industry.  Students 
are  requested  to  register  with  the  instructor  one 
semester  prior  to  the  summer  in  which  they  plan 
to  enroll.  Offered  summer  session  only. 

THRD  4 1 0, 6 1 0  Selected  Topics  1  -3  ( 1  -3 ,0)  Sub- 
ject areas  organized  according  to  program  needs. 
Content  is  planned  cooperatively  by  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  school  system  or  agency  requesting 
the  course.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  1 8 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  415,615  History  and  Philosophy  of  Ca- 
reer and  Technolgy  Education  3(3,0)  Study  of 
career  and  technology  education  programs  with 
the  intent  of  developing  a  sound  individual  phi- 
losophy. General  topics  covered  are  history,  local, 
state,  and  federal  legislation;  types  of  career  and 
technolgy  programs;  professional  organizations 
and  career  guidance. 

THRD  420,  620  Manufacturing  II:  Computer- 
Integrated  Manufacturing  3(2,3)  Study  of 
computer-integrated  manufacturing  and  its 
related  concepts,  including  robotics,  computer 
numeric  control,  electronic  pneumatic  and  sen- 
sor systems,  programmable  logic  controllers,  and 
ancillary  devices.  Preq:  THRD  220  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

THRD  430,  630  Construction  Technology  II: 
Practices  and  Systems  3(2,3)  Study  of  industrial 
practices  and  systems  affecting  man,  materials, 
and  equipment  associated  with  construction  in- 
du.stries.  Activities  are  directed  toward  developing 
a  wt)rking  knowledge  of  construction  technology 
and  a  framework  for  incorporating  this  instruction 
into  programs  in  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
Prt-cj:  THRD  230. 

THRD  440,  640  Power  Technology  II:  Transmis- 
sion and  Control  Systems  3(2,3)  Continuation 
of  THRD  240.  Instruction  in  transmitting  and 
controlling  power  for  utilization  in  such  areas 
as  manufacturing,  communications,  construc- 
tion, and  transportation.  Introduces  concepts  of 
automation  and  robotics  to  enable  the  classroom 
teachers  and  industry  personnel  to  gain  necessary 
insights  into  this  important  area  of  technology. 
Preq;  THRD  240.. 

THRD  450  Electronics  for  Educators  3(1,6) 
Principles  of  electronics  as  applied  in  communica- 
tions and  automatic  controls  involving  transistors, 
integrated  circuits,  and  other  electronic  devices 
and  materials  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
industrial  arts  and  vocational-technical  electricity 
and  electronics.  Preq:  THRD  250  or  equivalent. 


THRU  460,  660  Dcsclopinu  Iraininn  rronrjiiiN 
for  Industry  3(3,0)  klcntihcatmn,  selection,  iinJ 
orfj;ini:atii>n  ol  suhjeci  inatcor  for  inJuscriiil  train- 
ing programs.  Enipliasi:cs  analysis  technii.|ucs, 
session  anil  demonstration  planning,  written 
instructional  materials  development,  trainee 
evaluation,  and  planning  instructional  schedules. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Workforce  Training 
Concentration  or  consent  of  inst ructt)r. 

THRD  461  Workplace  Safety  3(3,0)  C:onsider 
ation  of  safety-rel.iteil  problems  in  the  workplace. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  OSHA  regulations  and 
procedures.  /V'.(.  THRn  560. 

THRD  465,  665  Conducting  and  Evaluating 
Training  Programs  3(3,0)  Basic  oincepts  ot 
superviMon,  ailiuinistration,  and  management  ot 
training  programs.  Emphasis  is  on  determining 
training  requirements,  planning,  directing,  and 
e\aluating  training  programs.  Preq:  THRL"*  160, 
460  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

THRD  468,  H468,  668  Public  Relations  3(3,0) 
Emphasizes  techniques  and  methods  ot  effective 
public  and  industrial  relations  which  contribute  to 
understanding  and  cooperation  ot  labor,  business, 
professional,  educational,  and  industrial  groups. 

THRD  470,  670  Course  Organization  and 
Evaluation  3(3,0)  Problems,  techniques,  and 
procedures  in  the  preparation,  selection,  and 
iirganization  of  subject  matter  for  instructional 
purposes.  Methods,  techniques,  and  preparation 
of  materials  used  in  the  evaluation  ot  student 
achie\ement  in  industrial  educition  subjects. 

THRD  471,671  Teaching  Career  and  Technology 
Education  3(3,0)  Elfective  methods  for  teaching 
and  training  in  career  and  technology  education. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  class  organization,  prepara- 
tion of  lesson  outlines,  and  audio-\isuaI  aids. 

THRD  472  Advanced  Instructional  Methods 
3(3,0)  Familiarizes  students  with  the  various 
equipment,  materials,  and  techniques  associated 
with  the  delivery  of  instruction.  Students  design, 
produce,  and  present  materials  to  meet  specific 
educational  objectives.  Preq:  THRD  471  or  one 
year  ot  teaching  experience. 

THRD  47  3, 673  Assessment  in  Career  and  Tech- 
nology Education  3(3,0)  Study  of  competency 
testing  in  career  and  technology  educition  which 
includes  educational  objectives  and  measurement; 
construction  and  use  of  oral,  objective,  short 
.inswer,  matching,  essay,  and  performance  tests; 
and  treatment  of  test  data  for  grade  assignments 
and  statistical  analysis. 

THRD  477  Directed  Teaching  12(0,36)  Super- 
\ised  observation  and  teaching  in  cooperation 
with  selected  public  schools  in  which  opportu- 
nities are  provided  for  securing  experience  in 
teaching  industrial  subjects.  Preq:  THRD  371. 
471,  1.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

THRD  478  Internship  in  Career  and  Technology 
Education  I  6(0,18)  Supervised  observation  and 
teaching  in  cooperation  with  selected  area  career 
centers,  high  schools,  and  technical  colleges  to 
provide  experience  in  teaching  specified  subjects. 
Preq:  THRL~)  371,  consent  of  instructor. 


II  IRl)  479  Inurnship  in  Career  and  lechnolog^ 
Education  II  6(0,18)  Continuation  of  THRD 
47H.  Preq:  Tl  IRD  478,  consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  (AC;  ED.  ED  F)  480,  680  Educational 
Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(2,2)  See 
l:nf-4S0. 

THRD  (AG  ED.  ED  F)  482.  682  Advanced 
Educational  Applications  of  Microcomputers 
3(2.2)  SeeRnF4S2. 

THRD  483.  683  Architectural  Drafting  for  Ca- 
reer and  Technology  Education  3(  1 ,6)  Study  o\ 
the  major  aspects  of  architectural  drawing,  such 
as  plot,  floor,  and  foundation  plans;  wall  sections; 
•mdelev.uions. /VciTHRll  180. 

THRD  484,  684  Communications  Technology 
II:  Systems  3(2,2)  Continuation  of  THRD  280. 
Includes  theory  and  operation  of  communications 
systems:  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  televisii)n, 
satellites,  sound/video  recorders,  lasers,  and  com- 
puters. Instruction  on  strategies  for  interpreting 
this  area  of  technology  to  trainees  and  students 
is  emphasized.  /'iv.(:  THRD  280. 

THRD  486,  686  Instructional  Media  Develop- 
ment 3(1,4)  Basic  instruct!. >n,il  ukJli  develop- 
ment techniques  are  presenK  J  ^nukni'- develop 
material  using  authoring  sotiuire  ^ikIi  ,l^  Hyper- 
Card, transparencies  using  Persuasion  and/or 
PowerpPoint,  and  fully  storyboarded,  scripted,  and 
edited  digital  as  well  as  analog  videc^. 

THRD  490  Cooperative  Experience  11  6(0,18) 
CcMninuationofTHRD390. 

THRD  491  Special  Projects  3(3,0)  Students  are 
assigned  projects  in  accordance  with  their  needs 
and  capabilities.  Projects  are  either  experimental, 
theoretical,  or  developmental  and  cover  subjects 
not  thoroughly  covered  in  other  courses.  Written 
project  approval  is  required  before  registering. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

THRD  492,  692  Advanced  Projects  1-6  Students 
g.iin  depth  in  content  by  completing  projects 
under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor  in  career 
and  technology  education.  Written  approval  is 
required  before  registering.  May  be  repeated  twice 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

TEXTILES 

Professors:}.  R.  Aspland.  S.  B.  Bhaduri,  1).  A.  Bros- 
nan,  M.J.  Drews,  M.  S.  Ellison;  B.  C.  Goswami,  C. 
W.  Jarvis,  B.  1.  Lee,  G.  C.  Lickfield,  H.  J.  Rack,  K. 
A.  Richardson,  Director;  E.  A.  Vaughn;  Associate 
Professes:  J.  M.  Ballato,  S.  H.  Foulger,  E.  C.  Skaar, 
T.  D.  Taylor;  A.s.sistant  Professors:  P.  Brown,  J.  Luo, 
1.  A.  Luzinov 

TEXT  175  Introduction  to  Textile  Manufacturing 
3(3,0)  Intniduction  to  the  broad  fields  of  textile, 
fiber,  and  polymer  .science  and  engineering  w  ith 
emphasis  on  the  scientific,  technological,  and 
business  principles  utilized  in  producing  fibers, 
yams,  and  fabrics;  enhancing  fabric  fiinctionality 
by  dyeing,  finishing,  and  printing;  and  establishing 
end-use  products. 


L-s  of  In-iriii  lion 


I  L.VI  1  76  .Natural  and  .Man-.Madc  I-iber>  4(  i.  J) 
(.Aincept  ol  natural  and  synthetic  imlymen.  as  the 
raw  materials  ol  the  textile  industry  is  introduced. 
Survey  ol  the  origin,  characteristics,  and  pri)cc*s>- 
ing  properties  ol  v;irious  natural  hbers  and  hhcr- 
forming  synthetic  polymers.  Form.ition  ol  textile 
fibers  from  polymeric  materials  is  presented  with 
specific  emphasis  on  the  polymer  science  and 
engineering  principles. 

TEXT  20 1  Yarn  Structures  and  Formation  4(3,3) 
Study  of  fiber  processing  systems  required  to  f  nins- 
form  various  fibrous  materials  into  yarn.  Involves 
the  machine  principles  and  theories,  relationship 
ot  the  fibers  to  the  process  and  the  resultant  yam 
structures,  and  subsequent  analysis  ol  the  yarn 
structure  to  define  quality  and  to  determine  suit- 
able manufacturing  practices.  Preq:  TEXT  175 
and  1 76  or  consent  of  instructor. 

TEXT  202  Fabric  Structures,  Design,  and  Analy- 
sis 4(3.3)  Study  ol  fabric  formation  techniques 
designed  U)  expUire  the  principles  and  theories 
of  modern  technology.  Evaluation  and  analysis 
of  weaving,  knitting,  and  nonwoven  fabrication 
of  textile  structures.  Preq:  TEXT  201  or  ct)nsent 
of  instructiir. 

TEXT  308  Apparel  4(3,3)  Introduction  to  apparel 
construction  techniques  and  analysis  of  problems 
commonly  encountered  in  the  apparel  industry. 
Evaluation  of  fabric  design  and  properties.  Preq: 
TEXT  202  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

TEXT  314  Chemical  Processing  of  Textiles 
4(3,2)  Concepts  of  current  procedures  in  the 
chemical,  mechanical,  and  physical  preparation 
and  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  and  finishing 
ot  fabrics  are  presented;  colorimetric  and  spec- 
trophotometric  methods  of  color  control  and  test 
methods  tor  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  treatments  are  emphasized.  Not  open  to 
Polymer  and  Textile  Chemistry'  or  Textile  Man- 
agement (Chemical)  majors. 

TEXT  324  Textile  Statistics  3(3,0)  Intrtxluction  to 
statistics  with  particular  application  to  the  textile 
industry'.  Measures  of  central  value  and  variation, 
probability,  the  normal  curve,  tests  of  hypotheses, 
elementary  correlation,  and  regression.  Preq: 
Si>phomore  standing  or  con.sent  of  instructor. 

TEXT  333  The  Textile  Arts  3(2,3)  Surveys 
development  ot  the  hand  loom  from  prehistoric 
times  to  the  present.  Studio  work  in  the  elements 
of  hand-woven  fabrics,  their  design,  analysis,  and 
production  of  four-harness  counterbalance  and 
jack  looms.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

TEXT  403  Fiber  Processing  III  3(2.2)  Concepts 
ot  current  fiber  processing  machines,  techniques, 
practices,  and  their  validity  are  investigated. 
Problems  are  assigned  that  require  use  of  acquired 
knowledge,  textile  testing  equipment,  and  pro- 
cessing machines.  The  relation  of  fibrous  material 
properties  and  processing  dynamics  to  the  liber 
assemblies  produced  is  studied.  Preq:  TEXT  201 
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Courses  or  Instruction 


TEXT  41 1  Fabric  Development  111  3(2,2)  Study 
of  specifications  and  loom  details  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fabrics  woven  to  the  customer's  order, 
including  multicolor  layouts.  Warp  and  filling 
preparation  are  covered  as  well  as  size  formula- 
tions and  their  methods  of  application.  Warping 
and  dressing  plans  are  developed  for  the  warper 
and  the  slasher.  Preq:  TEXT  202. 

TEXT  414  Knitted  Structures  3(3,0)  Survey 
ot  knitted  structures  dealing  with  the  principles 
and  mechanisms  involved.  Various  systems  are 
covered  with  emphasis  on  fiber  and  yarn  require- 
ments and  fabric  properties. 

TEXT416  Nonwoven  Structures  3(2,2)  Nonwo- 
ven  fabric  structures,  their  manufacture,  proper- 
ties, and  applications.  Methods  of  nonwoven 
fabric  formation,  resultant  material  characteristics 
and  end-use  applications  are  examined.  Preq: 
TEXT  201. 

TEXT  421,  H421  Fiber  Science  3(2,2)  Familiar- 
izes students  with  the  physical  properties  of  textile 
and  high  performance  fibers  and  how  these  prop- 
erties influence  process  and  end-use  performance; 
method  of  measuring  those  properties;  and  how 
those  properties  are  related  to  structural  features 
of  the  fiber. 

TEXT  422,  622  Properties  of  Textile  Structures 
3(2,2)  Yarn  and  fabric  properties,  their  scientific 
significance  and  analysis.  Dimensional,  structural, 
and  mechanical  interrelationships  are  established 
and  evaluated. 

TEXT  426, 626  Instrumentation  3(3,0)  Principles 
of  industrial  and  process  instrumentation  and 
control  as  applied  in  the  textile  industry;  static  and 
dynamic  characteristics  of  measurement  devices; 
transducer  principles  and  techniques  of  their  ap- 
plication for  measurement  of  physical  properties 
such  as  pressure,  temperature,  flow,  weight,  etc.; 
principles  of  process  controllers;  applications  of 
computers  in  textile  proce.ss  control. 

TEXT  428  Textile  Research  1-3  Investigation 
of  a  problem  in  textile,  fiber,  or  polymer  science 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 
After  completing  the  research,  student  prepares 
a  formal  written  report  which  is  presented  orally. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

TEXT  429  Textile  Research  1-3  Continuation 
of  TEXT  428. 

TEXT  440  Color  Science  3(2,3)  Application 
of  the  science  of  color  to  industrial  practice  in 
textiles,  plastics,  paints,  lighting,  and  ceramics. 
Laboratory  work  is  performed  on  modern  instru- 
ments and  computers. 

TEXT  445,  645  Special  Topics  in  Textile,  Fi- 
ber, and  Polymer  Science  1-3(1-3,0)  Special 
topics  m  textile,  fiber,  and  polymer  sciences.  A 
co-enrollment  course  for  similar  courses  in  other 
departments  such  as  for  those  students  involved 
in  CAEFF  projects  and  CH  E  445.  There  may 
be  different  sections  in  a  term  to  cover  different 
topics.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  nine 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

TEXT  460,  660  Textile  Processes  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  machinery  and  processes  of  textile  manufactur- 
ing from  fiber  formation  through  fabric  finishing. 
For  students  with  a  nontextile  background. 


TEXT  470  Textile  Costing  and  Inventory  Control 

3(3,0)  Study  of  the  principles  of  costing  as  they 
specifically  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  textiles. 
Allocation  of  cost  of  material,  labor,  and  over- 
head: determining  the  unit  cost  of  yarns,  fabrics, 
and  finishes.  Inventory  systems,  storage,  materials 
handling,  and  profiles.  Preq:  TEXT  202  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

TEXT  47 1  Plant  Layout  and  Processing  Design 
3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  essentials  necessary  tor  tex- 
tile process  implementation  from  the  pilot  plant 
concept  to  a  functioning  textile  process  facility. 
Material  flow  requirements,  power  requirements, 
machinery  layout,  environmental  controls,  and 
facility  design  are  considered.  Preq:  TEXT  202. 

TEXT  472,  672  Textile  International  Trade 
3(3,0)  Analyzes  the  current  structure  of  the 
international  textile  trade  including  imports, 
exports,  tariffs,  and  trade  requirements.  Field 
experience  with  local  firms  is  used  to  enhance 
students'  understanding.  Preq:  Senior  standing 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

TEXT  475,  675  Textile  Marketing  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  the  activities  involved  in  the 
distribution  of  textile  products  in  today's  mar- 
ket. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  of  consumer 
research  and  the  analysis  of  fashion  in  the  design 
and  promotion  of  textile  products. 

TEXT  476,  676  Carpet  Manufacturing  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  materials,  manufacturing  technolo- 
gies, products,  and  practices  a.ssociated  with  the 
carpet  manufacturing  sector  of  the  textile  indus- 
try. Raw  materials,  product  design,  formation  and 
finishing  systems,  evaluation  methods,  distribu- 
tion, and  end-use  applications  are  examined.  Preq: 
TEXT  201,  202,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THEATRE 

Professors:  D.  J.  Hartmann,  R.  C.  Sawyer;  Assistant 
Professors:  C.  A.  Collins,  A.  G.  Harrington,  K. 
Johnson,  A.  M.  Penna;  Lecturer:  C.  Collins 

THEA  210,  H210  Theatre  Appreciation  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  the  theatre  event  approached 
through  historical  context,  play  reading,  analysis 
of  production  practices,  and  field  trips  to  live 
dramatic  performances. 

THEA  267  Stage  Makeup  Techniques  3(2,1) 
Practical  study  of  basic  stage  makeup  techniques 
for  the  acting  student  including  corrective 
makeup,  modeling  with  paint,  three-dimensional 
makeup,  prosthesis  with  latex,  and  makeup  for 
other  media. 

THEA  277  Production  Studies  in  Theatre  3(3,0) 
Study  of  technical  production  and  design  includ- 
ing scenery,  costume,  and  lighting  through  the 
examination  of  plays  in  production. 

THEA  278  Acting  I  3(2,3)  Fundamentals  of  act- 
ing; basic  stage  techniques;  exercises  in  interpreta- 
tion, improvisation,  characterization;  experience 
in  supervised  scene  study. 

THEA  279  Theatre  Practicum  1(0,3)  Practical 
work  in  theatre  on  a  production  designed  for  pub- 
lic presentation.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  four  credits. 


THEA  315  Theatre  History  1  3(3,0)  Historical 
survey  of  Western  theatre.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  changing  roles  of  the  playwright,  director, 
actor,  technician,  and  spectator  from  antiquity  to 
the  Renaissance.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

THEA  316  Theatre  History  II  3(3,0)  Historical 
survey  of  Western  theatre.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  changing  roles  of  the  playwright,  director, 
actor,  technician,  and  spectator  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  present.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

THEA  317  African  American  Theatre  3(3,0) 
Acquaints  students  with  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  African  American  playwrights,  plays, 
players,  and  their  contributions  to  the  American 
theatre  from  the  19'''  century  to  the  present. 

THEA  (ENGL)  347  The  Structure  of  Drama 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  creative  writing  and 
critical  study  of  drama.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  con- 
.sent  of  instructor. 

THEA  367  Costume  Technology  3(2,3)  Theory 
and  practice  of  costume  technology  including 
equipment,  patterning,  fabric  identification,  cut- 
ting, construction,  and  fitting. 

THEA  368  Voice  for  the  Stage  3(2,3)  Study  of 
the  principles  of  vocal  production  and  standard 
American  speech  for  the  stage;  exercises  in  breath 
support  and  projection,  improving  tonal  quality, 
and  elimination  of  regional  dialects  through  the 
study  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet. 
Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

THEA  372  Creative  Drama  3(3,0)  Practical  appli- 
cations using  creative  drama  as  a  learning  tool  to 
strengthen  curriculum  goals  and  heighten  student 
participation  in  the  classroom.  Students  develop 
classroom  teaching  strategies  based  on  drama  edu- 
cation. Appropriate  for  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers,  artists,  and  workshop  leaders. 

THEA  374  Stage  Movement  for  Actors  3(1,2) 
Study  of  the  psychological  and  physical  sources 
of  movement  in  the  human  body,  with  emphasis 
on  the  attainment  of  intellectual  and  physical 
control  and  the  application  of  the  skills  to  the 
development  of  a  role. 

THEA  376  Stage  Directing  I  3(2,3)  Directing 
and  staging  techniques  for  the  proscenium  stage; 
exercises  in  composition,  movement,  picturiza- 
tion;  experience  in  direction  of  scenes.  Preq: 
Sophomore  standing. 

THEA  377  Stagecraft  3(2,3)  Theory  and  practice 
of  stage  design  and  technology.  Preq:  Sophomore 
standing. 

THEA  379  Acting  Ensemble  1(0,3)  Performance 
opportunities  in  the  area  of  theatre  for  young 
audiences.  Students  are  members  of  a  theatrical 
touring  troupe  and  perform  in  a  variety  of  spaces 
and  locations.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  four  credits.  By  audition  only. 

THEA  398  Special  Topics  in  Theatre  3(3,0) 
Select  areas  of  study  in  theatre  not  addressed  by 
other  theatre  course  offerings.  May  be  repeated 
once.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

THEA  (ENGL)  430,  630  Dramatic  Literature 
II  3(3,0)  See  ENGL  430. 

THEA  (ENGL)  447,  647  Playwriting  Workshop 
3(0,3)  Workshop  in  the  creative  writing  of  plays. 
May  be  repeated  once.  Preq:  THEA  (ENGL)  347 
or  consent  of  instructor. 
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THEA  467  Costume  Dcsiun  M5,0)  Hkoiv.ukI 
practice  of  costiiine  i.k'si(,'n  tor  the  theatre  jncliul 
ing  the  study  of  proJuction  concept  and  style-, 
sketchiiifj,  and  rendering.  Pivi/  Tl  ITA  Vi7  or 
consent  ol  instructor 

THEA  472,  672  Improvisation:  Interpretinuand 
Developing  Texts  3(3,0)  Practical  apphcations 
using  drama  as  a  learning  tool  to  strengthen 
writing  skills,  motivate  collahoration,  heighten 
analytical  skills.  Students  use  improvisation  to 
anaiyre  texts  and  to  revise  original  work,  consider 
theory  and  research  of  contemporary  scholars,  and 
develop  approaches  to  literature  and  comp<isition 
based  on  readings  and  drama  experiences.  Prcq: 
Senior  st.uiding  or  consent  i>f  instructor. 

THEA  476  Stage  Directing  II  3(2,3)  Continued 
study  in  the  .irt  o{  stage  directing,  emphasizing 
leading  contemporary  theory  and  methodology. 
Culmiiiates  in  the  production  of  a  ime-act  play  for 
public  presentation.  Pvi'i)  THE.A  ^76  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

THEA  477  Stage  Design  3(2,3)  Study  and  prac- 
tice in  stage  design,  including  drafting,  graphics, 
drawing,  rendering,  scene  painting,  and  light  plot- 
ting. Pivq:  THEA  377  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THEA  479  Acting  II  3(2,3)  Continued  .study 
in  the  craft  of  acting  for  contemporary  Western 
theatre.  Students  focus  on  monologue  and  scene 
study  in  a  variety  of  performance  settings.  Preq: 
THEA  375  and  consent  of  instructor. 

THEA  487,  687  Stage  Lighting  I  3(2,1)  Theory 
and  practice  of  stage  lighting  through  an  under- 
standing of  various  lighting  instruments,  light- 
ing control  systems,  and  execution  of  lighting 
designs. 

THEA  488  Stage  Lighting  II  3(2,3)  Study  of 
advanced  stage  lighting  theories  and  practices 
including  script  analysis,  technology,  software 
and  execution  of  lighting  designs.  Other  topics 
include  unions  and  contracts,  shop  orders,  and 
assisting  the  lighting  designer.  Preq:  THEA  487 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

THEA  497,  697  Scene  Painting  3(2,1)  Practical 
study  of  basic  painting  techniques  tor  the  the.itre 
including  layout,  proper  use  of  materials,  paint  mg 
styles,  and  texturing  techniques. 

THEA  499,  699  Independent  Studies  l-3(  1-3,0) 
Tutorial  work  for  students  with  special  interest- 
outside  the  scope  of  existing  courses.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  department  chair. 


WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES 
BIOLOGY 

Pu.jcssors:  A.  C.  Eversole,  J.  W.  Follz,  P.  C.  Uuynn. 
J.  1.  Isely,  r.  A.  Layton,  C/uiir;  T.  E.  Schwedler,  V. 
B.  Shelkirne,  J.  R.  Sweeney;  J.  R.  Toinasso,  Jr.,  G. 
W.  Wood,  C>.  K.  Yarrow;  A.ss.jcwic  Professors:  W.  W. 
Bowermari,  A.  R.  Johnson,  J.  D.  Lanham;  Instruc- 
tors: C".  J.  trimmings,  J.  R.  Davis 

W  F  B  101  Introduction  to  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Biology  1(1,0)  Inforin.itive  sketch  of  aquacul- 
ture,  fisheries  science,  and  wildlife  management. 
Introduces  principles,  resources,  professional 
orgaiii:ations,  and  careers  in  these  fields.  Offered 
tall  semester  only.  Preq:  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Biology  major  or  coitsent  of  instructor. 

W  F  B  102  Methods  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Biology  1(0,2)  Introduction  to  methodology 
used  in  aquaculture,  ti.sheries  science,  and  wildlife 
management.  Students  are  introduced  to  termi- 
nology, techniques,  laws,  and  legislations.  Skills 
with  dimensions,  units,  computations,  and  tech- 
nical communications  as  applied  to  aquaculture, 
tisheries,  and  wildlife.  Preq:  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Biology  major.  Coreq:  W  F  B  101 . 

W  F  B  300  Wildlife  Biology  3(3,0)  Natural 
history,  biology,  and  conservation  of  wildlife 
managed  by  natural  resource  agencies.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  those  factors  important  in  the 
management  and  conservation  including  species 
distribution  and  abundance,  habitat  requirements, 
and  life-history  characteristics.  Principle-  aiul 
problems  associated  with  conservation  ot  -elected 
wildlife  species  are  co\ereil.  Preq:  Two  seme-ter- 
of  introductt>ry  biology. 

W  F  B  301  Wildlife  Biology  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Identification  of  wildlife  spci  ics  u  iili  ciiii^ha-i-  on 
game  and  non-game  wildliti-  -pc^.n■^  in.maged  or 
protected  by  state  and  federal  ayciuics.  One  or 
more  required  weekend  field  trips  will  be  sched- 
uled. Preq:  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology  major. 
Coreq:  W  F  B  300. 

W  F  B  306  Introduction  to  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion 2(2,0)  Examines  the  fundamental  thinking 
upon  u  hich  modern  conservation  program-  have 
been  built. 

W  F  B  307  Hunting  and  Wildlife  Management 
1  ( 1 ,0)  1  luntiiiu  technique-  u-ed  to  harvest  renew- 
able wildlife  resource-  are  examined  with  respect 
to  their  roles  in  sound  management  practices.  The 
effects  of  selected  hunting  regulations  on  wild 
populations,  .safety,  and  ethics  are  discussed.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

W  F  B  (BIOSC)  313  Conservation  Biology  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  biological  bases  for  the  conservation 
of  flora,  fauna,  and  habitats.  Biological  factors 
that  influence  the  decision-making  process  are 
also  addressed.  Preq:  One  year  of  general  biology 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

W  F  B  350  Principles  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Biol- 
ogy 3(3,0)  Introduction  lo  principles  ot  tisheries 
and  wildlife  biology  on  which  sound  manage- 
ment practices  are  based.  Interrelationships  of 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate  biology,  habitat,  and 
population  dynamics  are  covered.  Preq:  One  year 
of  general  biology. 


W  F  B  4 1 0,  610  Wildlile  M.m.igenieiu  Techniques 
J(  1 ,6)  Covers  held  and  laK  irat«  ir>'  meth<  kIs  com- 
monly used  in  wildlife  management  .ind  research. 
Students  interact  with  wildlife  professionals. 
Topics  include  research  inethtKlology,  estimat- 
ing wildlife  population  char;icteristics.  condition 
measures,  and  fiK)d  habits;  spc-cies determination, 
sex,  and  age;  capture;  population  monitoring 
methods;  GIS  and  inapping  techniques,  hahitai 
evaluation  and  improvement.  Preq:  Junior  stand- 
ing, one  year  ot  general  biology. 

W  F  B  412,  H412,  612  Wildlife  Management 
3(2,3)  Ba-ic  principle-  and  general  practices 
ot  wildlife  management  and  conserv.ition  are 
covered.  Major  problems  concerning  the  man- 
agement of  wildlife  resources,  with  emphasis  on 
upland  game  species.  LaUiratory  work  includes 
practical  work  on  the  Cleinson  University  woixl- 
lands  and  field  trips  to  .several  areas  where  wildlife 
management  is  being  practiced. 

W  F  B  414,  614  Wildlife  Nutritional  Ecology 
3(3,0)  Concepts  of  how  terrestrial  wildlife  ob- 
tains and  utilizes  energy  and  nutrients  in  wild 
ecosystems  are  taught.  Energy  and  nutrient  avail- 
ability are  discussed  in  the  ecological  context 
of  distribution,  flow,  and  cycling  in  natural  and 
modified  foraging  areas.  Physiology  of  digestion 
is  discus.-ed  for  major  homeothcrms.  Preq:  FOR 
415orWFB412. 

W  F  B  416,  616  Fishery  Biology  3(2,3)  Principles 
underlying  freshwater  fish  production.  Introduc- 
tion to  major  groups  of  freshwater  fishes  and 
their  habitats.  Topics  include  identification,  age 
and  growth,  fecundity,  food  habits,  populations 
estimation,  environmental  evaluation,  manage- 
ment practices,  and  fish  culture.  Preq:  One  year 
ot  introductory  biology.  Junior  standing. 

W  F  B  418  Fishery  Conservation  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  conservation  efforts  directed  toward  freshwater 
and  marine  fisheries  resources.  Topics  include 
threatened,  endangered,  over-exploited  species 
and  introductions  of  exotic  species.  Preq:  Two 
semesters  of  introductory  biology. 

W  F  B  430,  630  Wildlife  Conservation  Policy 
3(3,0)  Deals  with  the  ecological  rationale  and 
management  implications  of  public  policy  de- 
signed for  the  conservation  ot  American  wildlife 
resources.  Emphasis  is  on  managed-land  issues. 
Preq:  W  F  B  350  or  con.-ent  of  the  instructor. 

W  F  B  440  Non-game  Wildlife  Management 
3(3,0)  Ba-ic  principle-  .ind  general  practices 
of  non-game  wildlife  management  are  covered. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  those  principles  and  prac- 
tices most  appropriately  used  by  state  agencies  in 
their  management  programs  for  non-game  species, 
along  with  real-world  problems  associated  with 
implementation  ot  such  programs.  Preq:  Two 
semesters  of  introductory  biologv. 

W  F  B  444,  644  Wildlife  Damage  Management 
3(2,3)  Covers  the  philosophical,  sociological, 
ecological,  and  economical  basis  for  control- 
ling damage  caused  by  animals  problem  wildlife 
populations.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  fundamentals 
ot  prevention  and  control  ot  damage  caused 
by  vertebrate  species,  especially  mammals  and 
birds.  Includes  interaction  with  federal  and  state 
agencies  and  private  consultants.  Preq:  One  year 
introductory^  biologs'. 
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Courses  of  Instruct  ion 


VV  F  B  445  Urban  Wildlife  Management  3(3,0) 
Focuses  primarily  t)n  social,  scientific,  and  eco- 
logical aspects  of  managing  wildlife  in  the  urban 
setting.  Basic  wildlife  management  techniques  as 
well  as  urban  planning  for  wildlife  are  covered. 
Preq:  One  year  ot  f^eneral  biology  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

W  F  B  450,  650  Aquaeulture  3(3,0)  Basic  aqua- 
cultural  techniques  applied  to  freshwater  and 
marine  organisms;  past  and  present  culture  of 
finfishes  and  shellfishes  around  the  world;  prin- 
ciples underlying  fish  production;  water  quality, 
feeding,  and  nutrition  as  they  influence  produc- 
tion of  cultured  aquatic  organisms.  Preq:  One  year 
of  general  biology.  Junior  standing. 

W  FB  460, 660  Warmwater  Fish  Diseases  2(2,0) 
Study  of  diseases  in  warmwater  fish  including 
infectious  and  noninfectious  processes.  Preq:  One 
year  of  general  biology.  Junior  standing,  consent 
of  instructor. 

W  F  B  462,  H462,  662  Wetland  Wildlife  Biol- 
ogy 3(3,0)  Study  of  wetland  wildlife  habitats, 
emphasizing  classification  by  physical,  chemical, 
and  biological  characteristics;  importance  of 
wetland  habitat  for  management  and  production 
of  wetland  wildlife  species.  Offered  fall  semester 
only.  Preq:  BIOL  103/104  or  1 10/1 11. 

W  F  B  463  Directed  Research  in  Aquaculture, 
Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology  1(0,3)  Research 
problems  in  selected  areas  of  aquacultural,  fisher- 
ies, or  wildlife  science  to  introduce  students  to 
experimental  design,  research  techniques,  and 
presentation  of  research  results.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Junior  stand- 
ing, consent  of  instructor. 

W  F  B  (BIOSC,  ENT)  469,  H469.  669  Aquatic 
Insects  3(1,6)  See  ENT  469. 

W  F  B  490  Field  Training  in  Aquaculture,  Fish- 
eries, and  Wildlife  3(0,9)  Four-to-five-week 
program  in  which  students  observe  aquaculture, 
fisheries,  or  wildlife  management.  Students  have 
supervised  management  responsibility.  Total  of 
135  hours  required.  Must  be  arranged  at  least  two 
months  in  advance.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Biology  or  consent  of  instructor. 

W  F  B  493  Selected  Topics  1-4(0-4,0-12)  Spe- 
cialized topics  which  explore  current  areas  of 
research  and  management  in  aquaculture,  fisheries 
science,  or  wildlife  management  are  examined 
in  lecture/seminar  format.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  ten  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  consent 
of  instructor. 

W  F  B  498  Senior  Portfolio  1(1,0)  Collection  of 
Web-based  materials  representing  the  creative 
and  scientific  papers,  presentations,  and  resumes 
written  by  students  to  satisfy  curriculum  require- 
ments. Students  are  regularly  informed  regarding 
the  format  and  content  of  their  portfolios.  Preq: 
Senior  standing  in  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology. 
Coreq:  F  N  R  499. 


WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

Professor:  J.  M.  Melton;  Associate  Professor:  E.  K. 
Sparks;  Assistant  Professor:  M.  Shockley;  Lecturer: 
S.  Watts 

W  S  301  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies: 
Women's  Lives  3(3,0)  Interdisciplinary  course 
exploring  the  unique  features  of  women's  lives 
from  childhood  to  old  age.  Content  is  based 
on  new  research  in  many  disciplines,  including 
psychology,  sociology,  history,  literature,  and  the 
arts.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

W  S  459,  659  Selected  Topics  in  Women's  Stud- 
ies 1-3(1-3,0)  Topics  change  from  semester  to 
semester  and  are  announced  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but 
only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 

W  S  498  Advanced  Studies  in  Women's  Studies 
3(3,0)  Focuses  on  the  theoretical  foundations 
for  women's  studies,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  how  women's  studies  research  and  theory 
influence  institutions  and  governmental  policies. 
Readings  include  essays  on  such  central  women's 
studies  issues  as  work,  family,  children,  health 
care,  legislation,  and  government  policies.  Preq: 
W  S  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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FACULTY 


Abbott,  Albert  G.,  /Vo/tJsscir,  Uiiielics  aiul  Hioi/wmiitrv. 
BS,  University  of  Connecticut,  1976;  PhD,  Brown 
UnivcrMty,  1980 

Abbott,  Sherrie  Wilder,  Lecturer.  School  of  Nursing.  BSN, 
Emory  University,  1974;  MSN,  Medical  College  ot 
Goorfjia,  1979 

Abercrombie,  John  G.,  Leciwrer,  Biologicoi  Sciences.  BS,  Fur- 
man  University,  1995;  MS,  Clemson  University,  2001 

Abernathy,  Larry  W.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Leader- 
s/iip,  Technology',  and  Couivelor  Education.  BA,  1969, 
MA,  1973,  Clemson  University 

Abramovitch,  Rudolph  A.,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS, 
Alexandria  University  (Esypt),  1950;  PhD,  1953,  DSc, 
1964,  University  ot  London  (England) 

Acock,  Basil,  Adjunct  Professor,  Horticulture.  BSc, 
Reading  University  (England),  1962;  MS,  Clemson 
University,  1965;  PhD,  Nottingham  Trent  University 
(England),  1967 

Adams,  Clementina  R.,  Professor.  Languages.  BA,  At- 
lantico  University  (Colombia),  1969;  MS,  1974,  PhD, 
1984,  Florida  State  University 

Adams,  Tim  O.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Naiuroi  Resources.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1979,  North  Carolina 
State  University;  Phi"),  Clemson  University,  1992 

Adams,  Warren  P.,  Professor,  Mat/iematicai  Sciences.  BS, 
Lewis  University,  1979;  MS,  1981,  PhD,  1984,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 

Adelberg,  Jeffrey  W.,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  Horti- 
cuhwe.  BS,  1982,  MS,  1987,  Rutgers  University;  PhD, 
Clemson  University,  1993 

Adler,  Peter  H.,  Professor,  Entomobgy,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences.  BS,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1976;  MS, 
1979,  PhD,  1983,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Alexander,  John  C,  Jr.,  Breazeale  Professor,  Financial 
PUnmg.  BBA,  1984,  MBA,  1985,  Stetson  University; 
PhD.  Florida  State  University.  1991 

Alexov,  Emil  Georgiev,  Associate  Professor,  Physics  and 
AsironomN.  MS.  1984,  PhD,  1990.  University  of  Sofia 
(Bulg.iri.,) 

Allen,  Benjamin  L.,  Jr.,  .Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineer- 
ing;  Chief  of  Staff.  Greenville  L'nit,  Greenville  Hospital 
System.  BS,  Wofford  College.  1960;  MD,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, 1964 

Allen,  Dennis  M.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BS,  Hobart  College,  1972;  MS,  1974.  PhD. 
1978,  Lehigh  University 

Allen,  Lawrence  R.,  Dean,  College  of  Health.  Education, 
arul  Himum  Deiebprnent;  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation,  and 
Tounsm  .Mumigernent.  BS,  West  Chester  State  Uni\ersity, 
1970;  MS,  1974,  PhD,  1979,  University  of  Maryland 

Allen,  William  H.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor. 
.Agricultural  and  Biological  Engineenng.  BS,  1966,  MS, 
1969,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, 1972 

Alley,  Pamela  R.,  Senior  Lecturer.  Psychology.  BA,  1975. 
MA.  1978.  PhD.  1983,  University  of  Connecticut 

Alley,  Thomas  R.,  Pro/e,s.sor,  Psychology.  BA,  1975,  BS. 
1975,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  MA,  1979.  PhD. 
1981,  University  of  Connecticut 

Allison,  David  J.,  Professor,  School  of  Architecture.  BS. 
1978.  MArch,  1982,  Clemson  University 

Ambrose,  David  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BS,  1997.  MS,  1997.  Carnegie  Mellon  University; 
MA.  19^9,  PhD.  2002,  Duke  University 

Amerson,  Roxanne,  Lecturer,  School  of  Nursing.  BS,  Re- 
gents College.  1995;  MSN,  Clarkson  College.  1999 

Amirkhanian,  Serji  N.,  Ma\s  Pro/essoTo/Transportarion. 
Civil  En.i^meenn:;.  BS,  1979,  MS.  1 98 1. Tennessee  Tech- 
nok-.e.il  Unnorsitv;  PhD,  Clemson  University.  1987 


.\ii,  \aiiiuii>g,  .V,v;.uie  t'u,JesM<,  Lln^iu^c^.  li.\,  IV.SJ. 
MA,  1985,  Fudan  University  of  Shanghai  (China);  PhD, 
University  of  Michigan,  1997 

An,  Yuehuei,  AdjuiKt  Associate  Pro/essor,  Bioengineenng. 
MD,  Harbin  Medical  University  (China),  I98i;  MM, 
Beijing  Medical  Univeniity  (China),  1986 

Anand,  Subhash  C,  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS, 
Banar.is  Hindu  University  (India),  1955;  MS,  1965, 
PhD,  1968,  Northwestern  University;  PE 

Anderson,  David  P.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor.  ChetnicaJ  and  Bu;- 
molecukr  Engineering.  BA,  Clemson  University,  1973; 
MS,  1977,  PhD,  1981,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Anderson,  Denise  Marie,  Assistant  Pro/essor.  Parks,  Rec- 
reation, and  Tourism  Management.  BA,  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  1992;  MS,  Eastern  Illinois  University,  1993; 
PhD,  University  of  Illinois-Urbana-Champaign,  2000 

Anderson,  Paul  Christopher,  Associate  Professor,  History. 
BA.  University  of  North  Carolina,  1990;  MA,  1994, 
PhD.  1998.  University  of  Mississippi 

Andrew,  John  R.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  History.  BA, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1987;  MA,  Clemson 
University,  1993;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1997 

Andrus,  Ronald  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
BS,  1983,  MS,  1986,  Brigham  Young  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Texas,  1994 

Angstadt,  David  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineenng.  BS,  1987,  MS,  2001,  PhD,  2004,  Lehigh 
University 

Appling,  Jeffrey  R.,  Associate  Dean  for  Curriculum,  Under- 
gradiutte  Studies;  Associate  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  1980, 
PhD,  1985,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Armstead-Flowers,  Tiffany  Jenine,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Edu- 
cation. BS.  1999,  MT.  1999,  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University;  MA,  University  of  Iowa,  2000 

Arthur'Banning,  Skye  Gerald,  Assistant  Professor,  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BA.  Brt)ck  Uni- 
versity (Canada),  1997;  MS,  Oregon  State  University, 
1999;  PhD,  University  of  Utah,  2005 

Arya,  Dev  Priya,  Associate  Professor,  Chemislrv.  BS, 
University  of  Delhi  (India),  1996;  PhD,  Northeastern 
University,  1996 

Ashton,  Susanna  M.,  Associate  Professor,  English.  BA, 
Vassar  College.  1989;  MA,  1993,  PhD,  1998,  Univer- 
sity ot  Iowa 

Askew,  Curtis  L.,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  Insritute 
on  Family  and  Neighborhood  Life.  BA,  1988,  MA,  1996, 
Northwestern  University 

Askew,  George  R.,  Director,  Belle  W.  Baruch  Institute  of 
Coastal  Ecology  and  Forest  Science;  Professor,  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources.  BS,  1976,  MS,  1978,  PhD,  1981, 
Clemson  University 

Aspland,  J.  Richard,  Pro/essor,  Maieriak  Science  and  Engi- 
neenng. BS.  1958,  MS,  1960,  University  of  Leeds  (Eng- 
land); PhD,  Manchester  University  (England),  1964 

Atkinson,  George,  Jr.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor,  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management;  Counselor,  Coun- 
seling Center.  BA,  Rhodes  College,  1982;  MS,  1984, 
PhD,  1988,  University  of  Memphis 

Austin,  Eric  M.,  Senior  Lecturer,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BS,  1980,  MS,  1982,  University  of  lllinois-Urbana- 
Champaign;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1998 

Aziz,  Nadim  M.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Cii'il 
Engineering.  BSCE,  1978,  MS,  1980,  PhD,  1984,  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi 

Back,  W.  Edward,  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
BS,  1978,  MS,  1986,  University  of  Illinois;  PhD,  Clem- 
son University.  1994 

Backman,  Kenneth  F.,  Associate  Professor,  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  Acadia  University 
(Canada),  1980;  MUP  1985.  PhD.  1989.  Texas  A&M 
University 


lUikiiiaii,  ^>lu'ila  J.,  I'l.  ;, ,..'!.  I '..It,.  ii,,i,..ii../,,  and  Tour 
iimMaFuigement  BSc;.  1977.  MR,  1979.  Acadia  Univer- 
sity (Can.ida);  PhD.  Tex.is  A6iM  Univcrsiry, 

Baicu,  Catalin  P..  AAiwKt  Assistant  Professm, 

ing.  MS,  Politchnica  University  of  Bucharest  (Roma 
ma),  1987;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1996 

Baier,  Scott  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ectmomics.  BS,  1988 
MA.  1991,  Bowling  Green  State  University;  PhD, 
Michigan  State  University.  1996 

Bailey,  Beatrice  Naff,  Profcssirr,  Teacher  Education.  BA, 
Longw.HKl  College,  1978;  MA,  Bethany  TJicol.^ical 
Seminary,  1981;  EdLI,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University,  1987 

Bailey,  Kevin  M.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Chemi- 
cal and  Biomolecular  Engineering.  BS,  University  of 
Connecticut,  1978;  MS,  1983,  PhD,  1987,  Rutgers 
University-Piscataway 

Bainbridge,  Robert  W.,  Director,  South  Carolina  Design 
Arts  Partnership;  Lecturer,  Planning  and  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture. BArch,  University  of  California- Berkeley, 
1970;  MArch,  Rice  University,  1978 

Baird,  William  V.,  Pro/essor,  Horticulture.  BS,  Oregon 
State  University,  1976;  MA,  Miami  University,  1979; 
PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1983 

Balakrishnan,  Nagraj,  Professor,  Management.  BE, 
Univcrsiry  of  Madras  (India),  1981;  MS,  University  of 
Kentucky.  1983;  PhD.  Purdue  University,  1987 

Balch,  Clarence  A.,  Lecturer,  General  Engineering.  BS,  Cal- 
ifornia State  Polytechnic  University-Pomona,  1959 

Baldwin,  Anna  Oakley,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Educarion.  BA, 
Winthrop  University,  1987;  MEd,  Clemson  University, 
1989 

Baldwin,  Kara  M.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1999;  MA,  Clemson  University,  2005 

Ballard,  Robert  £.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
1966,  MA,  1968,  Miami  University;  PhD,  University 
of  Iowa,  1975 

Ballato,  John  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Materials  Sdence  and 
Engineenng.  BS,  1993,  MS,  1995,  PhD,  1997,  Rutgers 
University 

Banks,  Scott  A.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineering. 
BS,  1985,  MS,  1988,  Case  Western  Reserve  University; 
PhD,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1992 

Barczewski,  Stephanie  L.,  Professor,  History.  BA.  Colum- 
bia University,  1990;  PhD,  Yale  University,  1996 

Barefoot,  Susan  E,  Chief  Operating  Officer,  Agriculture 
Experiment  Station;  Associate  Dean  and  Program  Direc- 
tor, Food  Safety  and  Nutrition;  Professor,  Food  Science 
and  Human  Nutrition.  BS,  1971,  MS.  1979,  PhD,  1985, 
North  Carolina  State  University 

Barfield,  Rayford  £.,  Jr.,  Pro/essor.  English.  AB,  LaGrange 
College,  1961;  MA,  University  of  Georgia,  1963;  PhD, 
University  of  Tennes.see,  1969 

Barker,  James  P.,  President  of  the  University;  Professor, 
SchmlofArchiiecntre.  BArch,  Clemson  University,  1970; 
MArch,  Washington  University,  1973;  FAIA 

Barkley,  David  L.,  Pro/essor,  Applied  Economics  and  Statis- 
tics. BA.  Furman  University,  1969;  MA,  University  of 
Georgia.  1972;  PhD,  Iowa  State  University,  1976 

Barmore,  Charles  R.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Food  Science  and 
Human  Nurrition.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1966;  MS, 
1969,  PhD,  1972,  University  of  Florida 

Barnes,  Edward  M.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  AgricuJ 
rural  and  Biological  Engineering.  BS,  1988,  MS,  1990, 
North  Carolina  State  University;  PhD,  Oklahoma  State 
Univeniity,  1996 

Barnes,  Peter  A.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Phys 
ics  and  .AsiTonom>.  BA,  1963,  MS,  1964,  PhD,  1969, 
University  of  Waterkxi  (Canada) 

Barrett,  David  E.,  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BA, 
Wesleyan  University,  1969;  MS,  1973,  PhD,  1974, 
University  of  Southern  California 
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Barron,  Felix  H.,  Pro/essor,  Food  Scit'ncc  and  Human 
Nutrition.  BS,  University  of  Chihuahua  (Mexico), 
1972;  MS,  University  of  Rome  (Italy),  1975;  MS, 
Washington  State  University,  1982;  PhD,  Michigan 
State  University,  1990 

Bartley,  Abel  A.,  Associate  Professor,  History.  BA,  1987, 
MA,  1990,  PhD,  1994,  Florida  State  University 

Basova,  Yuliya  V.,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
the  Environment.  MS,  Ukrainian  National  Technical 
University  (Ukraine),  1988;  PhD,  Aichi  Institute  of 
Technology  (Japan),  2000 

Bateman,  Ted  A.,  Assi.stant  Professor,  Bioengineerinf^. 
BA,  Dc  Pauw  University,  1992;  MS,  1996,  PhD,  1999, 
University  of  Colorado-Boulder 

Batt,  Gregory  S.,  Lecturer,  Pac/«jg!ng  Science.  BS,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  1994;  MS,  Clemson  University,  2003 

Batt,  Heather  P.,  A.s.sistani  Professor,  Packaging  Science. 
BA,  Princeton  University,  1995;  PhD,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 2001 

Battisto,  Dina  G.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  School  of  Architec- 
ture. BArch,  Universitry  of  Tennessee,  1991;  MArch, 
Clemson  University,  1993;  MS,  1996,  PhD,  2004, 
University  of  Michigan 

Bauer,  Philip  J.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Entomol- 
ogy, Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1979,  BS,  1982,  MS, 
1985,  University  of  Wisconsin;  PhD,  Texas  A&M 
University,  1988 

Bauer,  William  August,  Visiting  Instructor,  Teacher 
Education.  BA,  1969,  MS,  1972,  State  University  of 
New  York 

Bauerle,  William  L.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Horticulture;  Ad- 
junct Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources. 
BS,  Colorado  State  University,  1995;  MS,  University  of 
Washington,  1997;  PhD,  Cornell  University,  2001 

Baum,  Carl  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Electrical  arvl  Computer 
Engineering.  BS,  University  of  California,  1987;  MS, 
1989,  PhD,  1992,  University  of  Illinois 

Bausman,  Dennis  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Construction  Sci- 
ence and  Management.  BS,  Iowa  State  University,  1971; 
MCSM,  Clemson  University,  1995;  PhD,  Heriot-Watt 
University  (Scotland),  2002 

Bautista,  Gloria,  Professor.  Languages.  BA,  Javeriana 
University  (Colomhia),  1970;  BA,  1972,  MA,  1975, 
MS,  1978,  PhD,  1987,  State  University  of  New  York- 
Alhany 

Beachman,  Jeffrey  L.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Bioiogi- 
calSciences.  BS,  1979,  MS,  1983,  Clemson  University; 
PhD,  State  University  of  New  York-Albany,  1988 

Beasley,  Donald  E.,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS, 
1978,  MS,  1980,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  University 
of  Michigan,  1983 

Becker,  Robert  H.,  Director,  Strom  Thurmond  Institute; 
Professor,  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management. 
BS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1970;  MA,  1973, 
PhD,  1976,  University  of  Maryland 

Beeson,  Craig  C,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro/essor,  Bioengineei- 
ing.  BS,  California  State  University-Northridge,  1982; 
MS,  San  Diego  State  University,  1985;  PhD,  University 
of  California-Irvine,  1993 

Belcher,  Cynthia  A.,  Assistant  Pro/essor.  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. BSN,  University  oi  Miami,  1969;  MN,  Emory 
University,  1971 

Bell,  Lansford  C,  S.  E.  Liles  Distinguis/ied  Pro/essor,  Con- 
struction Engineering.  BS,  1965,  MS,  1968,  University  of 
Maryland;  PhD,  Vanderbilt  University,  1972 

Bellinger,  Robert  G.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1974,  MS,  1979,  University  of 
Maryland;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1985 

Ben-Arieh,  Asher,  Research  Pro/essor,  Institute  on  Family 
and  Neighborhood  Life.  BA,  1989,  MA,  1994,  PhD,  1999, 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem  (Israel) 


Benjamin,  Daniel  K.,  Professor,  Economics.  BA,  University 
of  Virginia,  1969;  MA,  1971,  PhD,  1975,  University  of 
California-Los  Angeles 

Bennett,  Alma,  Professor,  English.  BM,  Belhaven  College, 
1962;  MS,  Radford  University,  1974;  PhD,  University 
of  Texas-Dallas,  1991 

Benson,  Eric  P.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Vermont,  1979;  MS, 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  1984;  PhD,  Clemson 
University,  1988 

Benson,  Jennifer  Lynn,  Lecturer,  Phtbsophy  and  Religion. 
BA,  Jacksonville  University,  1994;  MA,  Michigan  State 
University,  1997 

Benson,  Lisa  C,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineer- 
ing.  BS,  University  of  Vermont,  1982;  MS,  1986,  PhD, 
2002,  Clemson  University 

Benson,  Susan  Jean,  Lecturer,  College  of  Business  and 
Behavioral  Science.  BA,  Ohio  State  University,  1969; 
MA,  University  of  California-Berkeley,  2004 

Bertrand,  Jean  A.,  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sci- 
ences. BS,  University  of  Missouri,  1980;  MS,  Iowa  State 
University,  1983;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1987 

Bertsch,  Paul  M.,  Adjunct  Professor,  School  of  the  Environ- 
ment. BS,  University  of  Connecticut,  1978;  MS,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1980;  PhD, 
University  of  Kentucky,  1983 

Bhaduri,  Sarit  B.,  George  Bishop  Ul  Cliair  and  Professor, 
School  of  Materials  Science  and  En^neering.  BS,  1 974,  MS, 
1976,  Indian  Institute  of  Technology  (India);  PhD,  State 
University  of  New  York-Stony  Brook,  1981 

Bielenberg,  Douglas  G.,  Assistant  Professcrr,  Horticulture. 
BS,  University  of  Northern  Iowa,  1995;  PhD,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  2000 

Biggers,  Sherrill  B.,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BSCE,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1966;  MS, 
1970,  PhD,  1971,  Duke  University 

Biggers,  Sherry,  Senior  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  Auburn  University,  1968;  MAT,  Duke  University, 
1971;  MS,  University  of  Kentucky,  1973 

Billings,  Andrew  C,  Associate  Professor.  Communica- 
tion Studies.  BS,  1994,  MA,  1996,  PhD,  1999,  Indiana 
University 

Birchfield,  Stanley  T.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1993; 
MS,  1996,  PhD,  1999,  Stanford  University 

Birrenkott,  Glenn  P.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary 
Sciences.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1975,  PhD,  1978,  University 
of  Wisconsin 

Bishop,  Carl  O.  IH,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies.  BA, 
1996,  MA,  1997,  Duquesne  University 

Bixler,  Robert  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tounsm  Management.  BA,  1981,  MA,  1986,  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1994 

Blair,  Dudley  W.,  Director,  MBA  Program;  Professor,  Eco- 
nomics. BS,  1970,  PhD,  1975,  Texas  A&M  University 

Blake,  James  H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  Tennessee  Technological 
University,  1982;  MS,  University  of  Arkansas,  1984 

Blob,  Richard  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BA,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1992,  SM,  1995,  PhD, 
1998,  University  of  Chicago 

Blouin,  Vincent  Y.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor.  Mechanical 
Engineering.  BS,  Ecole  Centrale  de  Nantes  (France), 
1993;  MSE,  1999,  MSE,  1999,  PhD,  2000,  University 
of  Michigan 

Bodde,  David  Leo,  Professor,  Political  Science.  BS,  United 
States  Military  Academy,  1965;  MS,  1972,  MS,  1973, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  1976 

Bodenheimer,  Lisa,  Librarian,  Cooper  Library .  BA.  Mercer 
University,  1980;  MAT,  Vanderbilt  University,  1983; 
MLS,  Indiana  University,  1986 


Bodine,  Ashby  B.  II,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences.  BA,  1969,  MS,  1975, 
PhD,  1978,  Clemson  University 

Boland,  Thomas,  Associate  Professor,  Bioengineering. 
DEUGS,  University  Paul  Sabatier  (France),  1987; 
Diplomc  d'Ingenieur,  Ecole  Nationale  Superieure 
d'lngenieursde  Genie  Chimique  (France),  1990;  PhD, 
University  of  Washington,  1995 

Bolt,  Brian  G.,  Lecturer,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences. 
BS,  Western  Kentucky  University,  1996;  MS,  Clemson 
University,  2003 

Boone,  William  R.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Animal  and  Veteri- 
nary Sciences ;  Director,  Assisted  Reproductive  Technology 
and  Andrology  laboratories, Cjreenville  Hospital  System. 
BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1970;  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1977, 
Clemson  University 

Borg,  Thomas  K.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS, 
1965,  MS,  1966,  Colorado  State  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  1969 

Boring,  Toby  M.,  lj!Cturer,  Applied  Economics  and  Statistics. 
BS,  1977,  MS,  1982,  University  of  Tennessee 

Botchway,  Portia  A.,  Ixcturer,  School  of  Nursing.  BSN, 
Hampton  Institute,  1975;  MSN,  University  of  Mary- 
land, 1979 

Boudreau,  Mark,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Illinois,  1980; 
MS,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1986;  PhD,  Oregon  State 
University,  1991 

Bowerman,  William  W.  IV,  Associate  Professor,  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources.  BA,  Western  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, 1985;  MA,  Northern  Michigan  University,  1991; 
PhD,  Michigan  State  University,  1993 

Bowers,  Peggy  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Communication 
Studies.  BS,  1984,  MA,  1989,  Wichita  State  University; 
PhD,  Stanford  University,  1998 

Bowker,  James  M.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  arui  Natural 
Resources.  BA,  Bates  College,  1976;  PhD,  Texas  A&M 
University,  1987 

Bowman,  Larry  S.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Bioengineering. 
BA,  West  Virginia  University,  1969;  MS,  Clemson 
University,  1971;  MD,  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1974 

Boykin,  Joseph  F.,  Jr.,  Dean  and  Lil>ranan,  Cooper  Library. 
BS,  1962,  MS,  1965,  Florida  State  University 

Bradley,  Daniel  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Firwnce.  BA,  1996, 
MBA,  1997,  University  of  Central  Florida;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  2001 

Bradshaw,  Amy  D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengi- 
neering. BA,  University  of  Califomia-San  Diego,  1986; 
PhD,  University  of  California-Santa  Barbara,  1995 

Bradshaw,  David  W.,  Pro/essor,  Horticulture.  BS,  1968, 
MS,  1973,  North  Catolina  State  University;  PhD,  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1977 

Brainerd,  Edwin  G.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology. 
BA,  Washington  College,  1968;  MA,  1971,  PhD,  1974, 
West  Virginia  University 

Brame,  Scott  E.,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  the 
Environment.  BS,  New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Technology,  1983;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1993 

Brannan,  James  R.,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
1973,  MS,  1976,  Utah  State  University;  PhD,  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute,  1979 

Brant,  William  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Languages.  BA, 
Columbia  International  University,  1976;  MEd,  1978, 
EdD,  1986,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Brawley,  Joel  V.,  Jr.,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor, 
Mathematical  Sciences;  Professor,  Curriculum  and  Instruc- 
tion. BS,  1960,  MS,  1962,  PhD,  1964,  North  Carolina 
State  University 

Breeden,  James,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  College  of 
Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities.  PhD,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, 1967 
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Brewer,  William  t.,  Ki-v.mh  Assisumt  /'n./i'svi-i,  Hi,,/,,i;iuii 
Sciences.  BS,  Nurth  Ciirolina  Sratc  University,  1987; 
PhD,  University  ot  South  Carolina,  1991 
Bridges,  William  C,  Jr.,  Pro/t'ssi/r,  Applied  Econmnics  and 
StatMtc!..  BS,  University  ot  North  Carolina,  1980;  MS, 
1982,  PhD,  1984.  University  of  Nebraska 
Bridgwood,  Joan,  Lfcturer,  Languages.  BA.  University 
ot  Leeds  (England),  1967;  MA,  1989,  OML,  2002, 
Middlehury  College 
Bridgwood,  Michael  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering.  BSC,  University  of  Leeds 
(En«land).  1968;  MSC,  1975,  PhD,  1979,  Portsmouth 
Polytechnic  Institute 
Brigmon,  Robin  L.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  School 
of  the  Emmmment.  BS,  1979.  MS.  1987.  PhD.  1992. 
University  of  Florida 
Britt,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  Ass<H:iate  Professor,  Psychology.  BA, 
Collcye  of  William  and  Mary.  1988;  MA.'Wake  Forest 
University,  1990;  PhD.  Univeisity  of  Florida,  1994 
Brit:,  Margaret  Tina,  Associate  Professor,  Sociology.  BS. 
Jacksonville  State  University,  1989;  MS,  1992.  PhD. 
1994,  Michigan  State  University 
Bronikowski,  Michael  G.,  .Adjunct  Assistant  Professor, 
School  of  the  Eni'ironmcm.  BS,  Marquette  University, 
19S4;  PhD,  Purdue  University,  1994 
Brookover,  Robert  S.  IV,  Lecturer,  Parks.  Recreation,  and 
Tourism  Maiuificment.  BS,  1993,  MS,  1995,  PhD,  2002, 
Clemson  University 
Brooks,  James  R.,  Adjunct  Instructor,  School  of  the  Entiron- 

ment.  BS,  1972,  ME,  1974,  Clemson  University 
Brooks,  James  Reed,  Adjunct  Professor,  Animal  and  Vet- 
erinary Sciences.  BS,  Ohio  State  University,  1977;  MS, 
1981,  PhD,  1984.  Clemson  University 
Brooks,  Johnell  O.,  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology.  BA. 

1998,  MS,  2002,  PhD,  2005,  Clemson  University 
Brooks,  Richard  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering.  BA,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1979;  PhD,  Louisiana  State  Univei^ity  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  1996 
Brosnan,  Denis  A.,  Director.  Ceramic  Center;  Professor, 
.Materials  Science  and  Engineenng.  BS,  1967,  MS,  1968, 
Clemson  University;  PhD,  Iowa  State  University, 
1972;  PE 
Brothers,  Thomas  E.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering. 
AB,  Kalamazoo  College,  1979;  MD,  University  of 
Michigan,  1983 
Browdy,  Craig  L.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestr^i  and  Natural 
Resources.  BA,  1980.  BSc,  1981 ,  University  of  Maryland; 
PhD,  Tel  Aviv  University  (Israel),  1989 
Brown,  Malissa,  Lecturer,  Anderson,  Oconee,  Pickens 
HL'B.  BS,  Clemson  University.  1994;  MEd.  Southern 
Wesleyan  University.  2003 
Brown,  Philip  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Materials  Science 
and  Ens^neering.  BSc,  1987,  PhD,  1991.  University  of 
Leeds  (England) 
Brown,  Russell  H.,  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS.  Univer- 
sity of  Houston,  1966;  PhD.  Rice  University.  1970;  PE 
Brown-Faust,  James  E.,  Associate  Professor.  Hirrtiadture. 
BS.  Murray  State  College.  1986;  MS.  1992.  PhD,  1994. 
Michigan  State  University 
Bruce,  David  A.,  Associate  Professor.  Chemical  and  Bio- 
molccular  Engineering.  BS.  1991.  MS.  1992.  PhD.  1994, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
Bruhns,  Robert  A.,  Lecturer,  School  of  Architecture.  BS, 
Clemson  University.  1983;  MArch.  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology.  1988 
Brumaghim,  Julia,  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry.  AB, 
Harvard  University,  1994;  PhD,  University  of  Il'linois- 
Urh.in.i.Cli.imp.uyn,  1999 
Brunc,  Da\  id  E.,  C  harks  C.  Newman  Endowed  Chair  of 
.VatiD.il  K,'N,)i(]L\s  and  Professor,  Agriadtiirai and  Biological 
Engineering.  BS.  1974,  MS,  1975,  PhD,  1978,  University 
ot  Missouri 


Bruner.  Richard  H.,  .-Uiunci  l'roles\or.  Aniimi/  and  \\-t 
iTinary  Sciences,  BS,  Clemson  University,  1974;  DVM, 
University  of  (}eorgia,  1967 
Bryant,  Anthony  Paul,  .Avsistaiu  Pro/essor,  Aeros/vice  Siud- 
ws.  Captain  ( '  S  .AirFin-ce.  BS,  University  of  Maryland, 
2000;  MS,  Troy  St;ite  University,  2005 
Burati,  James  L.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  Vir- 
gini.i  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1974; 
MS,  t^hio  State  University,  1975;  PhD,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  1984 
Burden,  Jeffrey  C,  Director  arui  Assistant  Professor,  Historic 
Prcserfaiion.  BS,  1982,  MArch,  1985,  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology;  MA,  1992,  PhD,  1999,  University  of 
California-Berkeley 
Burg,  Karen  J.  L.,  Hunter  Endowed  Chair  arui  Professor, 
Bioengineering.  BS.  1990.  MS.  1992.  North  Carolina 
State  University;  PhD.  Clemson  University.  1996 
Burg,  Timothy  C,  Assistant  Professor.  Electrical  and  Com- 
puter Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1988; 
MS,  1990,  PhD,  1996,  Clem.son  University 
Burmil,  Shmuel,  As.socialc  Professor,  Planning  and  iMiulscafx 
.Architecture.  BSc,  1970,  MSc.  1972,  Hebrew  University 
ofjerusalem  (Israel);  BLA,  1982,  MLA.  1982.  University 
of  Oregon;  PhD.  University  of  Arizona,  1994 
Burnett,  G.  Wesley,  Professor.  Parks.  Recrearion.  and  Tour- 
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:000;  MA.  200\,  PhD,  2005,  University  of  Chicago 
Cuddy,  Brian  G.,  Ad;unc(  Associate  Pro/essor,  Bioengincer- 

iMi;.  BS,  State  University  of  New  York-Albany,  1981; 

MS.  1983,  MD,  1987,  Albany  Medical  College 
Culin,  Joseph  D.,  Deparnneni  Clwirand  Pro/essor,  Eniomol- 

oi,^.  Soils.  flndPUt  Sciences.  BA,  Eastern  College,  1975; 

MS.  University  of  Delaware,  1977;  PhD,  University  of 

Kentucky,  1981 
Cumitjings,  John  R.,  Senior  Lecturer,  Biolo^cal  Sciences. 

RS.  1983,  MS.  1988,  Bowling  Green  State  University 
Cunningham,  Miller  G.,  .Associate  Pro/essor,  Planning  and 

l.mdsai/v  Arc/iitecture.  BA,  Duke  University,  1979;  MA, 

University  of  South  Carolina,  1985;  PhD.  t'lemson 

University,  1995 
Curtis,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  Pro/essor.  Applied  Economics  and 

Statistics.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1979,  University  of  Georgia; 

PhD,  University  of  Nehra,ska.  1985 
Darby,  Duncan  O.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Packaging  Sci- 
ence. BS,  1981,  MEng,  1982,  PhD,  2003,  University 

of  Louisville 
Darroudi,  Taghi,  Research  Assistant  Pro/essor,  National 

Brick  Research  C^entcT.  BS,  Texas  Western  Universiry, 

1965;  BS,  1967,  MS,  1968,  University  of  Texas-El  Paso; 

MS,  University  of  California-Berkeley,  1980;  PhD. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  1982 
Dastgheib,  Seyed  AbolfazI,  Research  Assistant  Professor, 

School  of  the  Environment.  BS,  Amirkabir  University  o( 

Technology  (Iran),  1988;  MEngr,  City  College  of  New 

York,  1994;  PhD,  New  Mexico  State  University,  2001 
Davidson,  Randy  E.,  Lecturer.  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 

Tulane  University,  1976;  MS,  Lehigh  University,  1978 
Davis,  Cynthia  Anne,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences. 

BS,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1992;  MS,  Clemson 

University,  1976 
na\is,  Jeanine  M.,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro/essor,  Horricul- 

nire.  BS,  Delaware  Valley  College.  1980;  MS,  Washing- 
ton State  University,  1983;  PhD.  North  Carolina  State 

UniverMtv,  1987 


Davis,  John  S.,  I'i..;c»,.i.  M.<ii.i«LiMeMi.  U.S.  U.uud  .>i,.ie. 

Military  Academy,  1965;  MS,  University  ot  Stiuthcrn 

California.  1972;  MS,  Boston  University,  1979;  PhD, 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1984 
Davis,  Martin  A.,  Pro/essor,  SchiKdo/ArchilectMre.  BArch, 

University  of  Oklahoma,  1971;  MPhil,  University  i.f 

Edinburgh  (Scotland),  1974;  AIA 
Davis,  Roy  B.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Bioengineering.  BS,  1977, 

MS,  1979,  PhD,  1985,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

and  State  University 
Davis,  Timothy  A.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  CompiitiT  Sci- 
ence. BS,  College  of  William  ;ind  Mar\',  1987;  MCS, 

University  of  Virginia,  1989;  PhD,  Norib  Carolin.i 

State  University,  1998 
Davis,  Todd  D.,  Assistant  Professor.  Applied  Economics  and 

Statistics.  BS,  Iowa  State  University.  1994;  MS,  1997, 

PhD.  2001,  Purdue  University 
Davis,  W.  Jeffrey,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor.  Cii'il 

Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Alabama,  1981;  MS. 

Auburn  University,  1987;  PhD,  Georgia  In.stitute  of 

Technology,  1997 
Daw,  Murray  S.,  R.  A.  Bmien  Professor  of  Physics,  Physics 

and  Astr(mom>.  BS,  University  of  Florida,  1976;  PhD. 

California  Institute  of  Technology,  1981 
Dawson,  Darren  M.,  McQueen  Quattlehaum  Professor, 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BSEE,  1984.  PhD, 

1990,  Georgia  In.stitute  of  TechnoKigy 
Dawson,  Paul  L.,  Pro/essor,  Food  Science  and  Human 

Nun-ition.  BS,  Salisbury  State  University,  1979;  MS, 

University  of  Florida,  1986;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State 

University,  1989 
Dean,  Brian  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science.  BS, 

1999.  BS.  1999,  MEng,  1999,  PhD,  2004,  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology 
Dean,  Chrystal  Ollis,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BS,  1993,  MS,  1996,  Appalachian  State  University; 

PhD.  N'anderbilt  University,  2005 
Dean,  Ralph  A.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor.  Entomology. 

Soils .  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  London  (Eng- 
land), 1980;  PhD,  University  of  Kentucky,  1986 
Dean,  William  Gray,  Lecturer,  School  of  the  Environment. 

BS,  1987,  BS,  1994,  Georgia  Southern  University;  MS, 

1997,  PhD,  2003,  University  of  Tennessee 
Dearing,  Perino  M.,  Jr.,  Pro/essor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 

BS.  1963.  MA.  1965,  University  of  North  Carolina;  ME, 

1971,  PhD,  1972,  University  of  Florida 
Decristofaro,  Nicholas  J.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Materials 

Science  and  Engineering.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1973,  PhD,  1976, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Del  Real,  Patricio,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  School  of  Archi- 
tecture. BA,  Washington  University,  1988;  MArch, 

Harvard  University,  1992 
Delicio,  Gail  C,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Education. 

BA,  1972,  BS,  1973,  Southern  Illinois  University; 

MEd,  Stetson  University,  1983;  PhD.  Florida  State 

University,  1989 
Denham,  Bryan  E.,  Charlie  Campbell  Associate  Professor, 

Communication  Studies.  BA,  Indiana  University,  1989; 

MA,  California  State  University,  1993;  PhD,  University 

ot  Tennes.sce,  1996 
Desmarteau,  Darryl  D.,  Tobe\-Beaudrot  Professor.  Chem- 
istry. BS.  Wa.shington  State  University.  1963;  PhD. 

University  of  Washington,  1966 
Detrich,  David  M.,  .Associate  Pro/essor,  .Art.  BFA.  Kan.sas 

tjtv  An  Institute.  1980;  MFA.  Alfred  University,  1982 
Devol,  Timothy  A.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  School  of  the  En- 

iironmeni.  BS.  Ohio  State  University.  1987;  MS,  1988. 

PhD,  1993,  University  of  Michigan 
DeWalt,  SaaraJ.,  Assistant  Professor.  Biological  ScitTices.  .AB. 

Brown Univetsitv'.  1994;  PhD.  Uiuisiana State Unixersity 

■ind  Agricultural  and  Mech.mical  College,  2003 


Dewberry,  Rdyithmd  A.,  -\»i/iiiu.l  /'ri//<n"i  V*u«>iciJ  l/ir  i.ii- 
iirrmmeni.  BS,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  Stale 
University,  1974;  PhLt,  Rorida  State  University.  1980 

Dia:,  Donna  P.,  Research  .AsMMunt  Prufeiurr,  Mathtrmatical 
SciemvN  BS.  .Miss,ss,pp,  i;.,|lcge,  1980;  MS.  Univcn^ity 
of  Southern  Mississippi.  [fHl;  PhD.  Clemson  Univer- 
sity. 2004 

Dickens,  E.  David,  Adjunct  .Assistant  Pro/essor.  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources.  BA,  Furman  University,  1980; 
BS,  University  of  Georgia.  1985;  MS,  1988.  PhD,  1997, 
Clemson  University 

Dickens,  Thomas  L.,  L'nii«nit>  Alumni  Professor.  School  of 
.Accouiiiancv  and  U-gal  Studies.  BA.  University  of  Rich- 
mond. 1968;  MBA.  Virgini.iCJommonwealth  University. 
1977;  PhD.  Texas  A&M  University,  198i;  CPA 

Dickey,  Jean  L.,  Pru/essin-.  Biological  Sciences.  BS.  Kent 
State  University.  1972;  PhD.  Purdue  University'.  1982 

Diem,  Keith  George,  Pro/essor,  4-H  Y(mlh  DeiwIopmCTil. 
BS.  1981.  MS.  1981.  Purdue  University;  PhD,  Ohio 
State  University,  1987 

Dieter,  R.  Karl,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS.  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity. 1973;  PhD,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1981 

Dillard,  Jennifer  Roseanne  Willand,  Lecturer,  Political 
Science.  BA.  University  of  Connecticut.  1992;  MPA. 
University  of  Montana.  1994:  MA.  1997.  PhD.  2004. 
University  of  South  Carolina 

Dills,  Angela  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Economics.  BA. 
University  of  Virginia.  1996;  MA.  2000,  PhD,  2002, 
Boston  University 

Dimaio,  Jeffrey  R.,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  Materials 
Scit-nce  and  Engineering.  BS,  Clemson  Universiry,  2CX31 ; 
MS,  North  Carolina  State  University,  2002;  PhD, 
Clemson  University,  2004 

Dimond,  Thomas  W.,  Professor,  Art.  BFA,  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art.  1966;  MFA.  University  of  Tennessee, 
1969 

Dinolfo,  John,  Lecturer,  En^sh.  BA,  Villanova  Universiry. 
1969;  MA.  Florida  State  University.  1976 

DiPrete,  David  P.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor.  School  of 
the  Emironmeni.  BS.  Rens.selaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 
1988:  PhD.  University  of  Kentucky.  1994 

Dobbins,  Thomas  R.,  Associate  Professor.  .Agricidnirai  and 
Biological  Engineering.  Agriadturd  Education  Program.  BS. 
1982.  MAg.  1988.  Clemson  University;  PhD.  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University.  1999 

Dodd,  Roy  B.,  Professor.  Aigricultural  arui  Biological  En- 
gineering. BS.  1968.  MS,  1977,  Universiry  of  Georgia; 
PhD,  Clemson  University,  1983;  PE 

Doerr,  Marvin  L.,  Visiting  A.ssistant  Professor.  Chemistry. 
AB.  Washington  University.  1961;  PhD.  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  1967 

Dolan,  James  Daniel,  .Adjuiu't  Pro/essor.  Civil  Engineering. 
BS.  Montana  State  Universitv-Bo:eman.  1978;  MS. 
University  of  Washington-Seattle.  198?;  PhD.  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia  (Canada).  1989 

Dominy,  Brian  N.,  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS. 
Carnegie  Mellon  University,  1995;  PhD,  Scripps  Re- 
search Institute,  2001 

Dooley,  R.  Larry,  A^ssociate  Dean,  College  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Science:  Pro/essor,  Bioengineering.  BS,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1968;  MS, 
1975,  PhD.  1976.  Clemsiin  Universitv 

Doost,  Roger  K.,  Pro/essor.  School  o/ Accountancy  iW  Legal 
Studies.  BBA.  University  of  Georgia,  1 975;  MBA.  Indus- 
trial Management  Institute  (Iran).  1973;  MAcc.  1984. 
DPA.  1984.  University  of  Georgia;  CPA.  CMA.  GPS 

Dorsch,  Michael  J.,  .Assiviate  Pro/essor.  Marketing.  BS. 
University  ot  Wisconsin-La  Crosse.  1978:  MBA. 
Arizona  State  Univer-itv.  N«0:  PhD  l'nn,T..tv  .,» 
Arkansas.  1987 
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Faculty 


Doty,  Wells  B.,  Visiting  Assisiunt  Pro/tssor,  Teacher 

Education.  BS,  United  States  Naval  Academy,  1962; 

MS,  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  1971;  EdD,  Clemson 

University,  1999 
Dougan,  William  R.,  Professor,  Economics.  BA,  University 

of  Virginia,  1971;  MA,  1976,  PhD,  1981,  University 

of  Chicago 
Dewier,  William  M.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Entomology,  Soils, 

and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1954,  MS,  1958,  University  of 

Missouri;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1961 
Doyle,  Thomas  W.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Forestry 

and  Natural  Resources.  BS,  Northeast  Louisiana  Uni- 
versity, 1976;  MSC,  1980,  PhD,  1983,  University  of 

Tennessee 
Drake,  Thomas  L.,  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer 

Engineering.  BS,  Tri-State  University,  1958;  MS,  1959, 

PhD,  1964,  Michigan  State  University 
Drapcho,  Caye  Marie,  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural  and 

Biological  Engineering.  BS,  1982,  MS,  1986,  Pennsylvania 

State  University;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1993 
Draper,  Pamela  A.,  Associate  Librarian,  Cooper  Library. 

BA,  1973,  MA,  1976,  Texas  Tech  University;  PhD, 

1987,  MA,  1989,  University  of  Missouri-Columbia 
Draughn,  Robert  A.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Bioengineering. 

BS,  1960,  MS,  1961,  North  Carolina  State  University; 

DSc,  University  of  Virginia,  1968 
Dreau,  Didier,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineering. 

BS,  Rennes  1  Unviersity  (France),  1988;  MS,  Blaise  Pas- 

cal  University  (France),  1990;  PhD,  National  College 

of  Agriculture  Rennes  (France),  1994 
Drews,  Michael  ].,] .  E.  Sirrine  Professor,  Materials  Science 

and  Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1967; 

PhD,  North  Texas  State  University,  1971 
Drymiotis,  Fives  Renos,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Physics  and 

Astronomv.BS,  1994,  MS,  1997,  Iowa  State  University; 

PhD,  Florida  State  University,  2002 
Dubsky,  Richard  Steven,  Lecturer,  Applied  Economics 

and  Statistics.  BS,  Salisbury  State  University,  1975; 

MA,  University  of  Tennessee,  1977;  PhD,  Duquesne 

University,  1989 
Duchowski,  Andrew  T.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer 

Science.  BS,  Simon  Fraser  University  (Canada),  1990; 

PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  1997 
Dufault,  Robert  J.,  Professor,  Horticulture,  Coastal  Research 

arid  Education  Center.  BS,  Norwich  University,  1976; 

MS,  University  of  Vermont,  1978;  PhD,  Kansas  State 

University,  1982 
Duke,  Charles  R.,  Professes,  Markering.  BSME,  Louisiana 

Tech  University,  1970;  MBA,  Oklahoma  City  Univer- 
sity, 1976;  PhD,  University  of  Texas-Arlington,  1988 
Duke,  Martha  ].,  Senior  Lecturer,  MBA  Program.  BS, 

University  of  Kansas,  1970;  MS,  State  University  of 

New  York,  1972 
Dull,  Richard  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Accountancy 

and  Legal  Studies.  BBA,  1980,  BS,  1980,  Harding  Univer- 
sity; MBA,  University  of  North  Carolina-Greensboro, 

1982;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 

University,  1997;  CPA 
Duncan,  John  Robert,  Lecturer,  Leadership,  Technology, 

and  Counselor  Education.  BS,  1982,  MS,  2001,  Southern 

Illinois  University-Carbondale 
Dunlap,  Nancy  C,  Associate  Director,  Eugene  T.  Moore 

School  of  Education.  BA,  1970,  MA,  1975,  PhD,  1977, 

University  of  South  Carolina 
Dunn,  B.  Allen,  Interim  Director,  Clemson  Institute  for 

Environmental  Toxicology;  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 

Resources.  BSF,  1965,  m'f  1968,  PhD,  1971,  University 

of  Georgia 
Dunning,  Anne  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Planning  and 

Landscape  Architecture.  BA,  Cornell  University,  1992; 

MS,  1998,  MS,  1998,  PhD,  2004,  Georgia  Institute  of 

Technology 


Dunston,  Pamela  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BS,  1974,  MA,  1978,  Ball  State  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Georgia,  1993 

DuPont,  Barbara  R.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics 
and  Biochemistry.  BA,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1978;  PhD,  University  of  Texas- Austin,  1989 

Durham,  Katie  J.,  Lecturer,  Mathematicd  ScierKes.  BA,  Saint 
Olaf  College,  2001;  MS,  Clemson  University,  2003 

Dye,  Cheryl  Jo,  Associate  Professor,  Public  Health  Sciences. 
BSE,  1977,  MA,  1981 ,  Northeast  Missouri  State  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1991 

Dzuris,  Linda,  Assistant  Professor,  Performing  Arts;  Uni- 
versity CariUonneur.  BM,  1992,  MM,  1993,  DMA,  1998, 
University  of  Michigan 

Eaton,  David  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Military  Leadership; 
Major  U.S.  Air  Force.  BS,  The  Citadel,  1990 

Echegoyen,  Leurdes  E.,  Lecturer,  Chemistry.  BS,  1982, 
PhD,  1990,  University  of  Miami 

Echegoyen,  Luis  A.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Chem- 
istry. BS,  1971,  PhD,  1974,  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Edge,  Benjamin  E.  Ill,  Lecturer,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1979,  MS,  1982,  Clemson  University; 
PhD,  Purdue  University,  1989 

Edge,  Sandy,  Director,  College  of  Business  and  Behavioral 
Science  Undergraduate  Advising  Center.  BS,  Clemson 
University,  1972;  MS,  Troy  State  University,  1980 

Edie,  Danny  D.,  Dow  Professor,  Chemical  and  Biomoleculm 
Engineering.  BS,  Ohio  University,  1965;  MSES,  Universi- 
ty of  Toledo,  1969;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1972 

Ediein,  Rebecca  Suzanne,  Lecturer,  Graphic  Communica- 
tions. BS,  Clemson  University,  1991 

Ediein,  Saul,  Adjunct  Professor,  Graphic  Communications. 
BS,  City  College  of  New  York,  1956;  MS,  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York-Brooklyn  College,  1964 

Edmondson,  Elizabeth  W.,  .Assistant  Professor,  Teacher 
Education.  BS,  Duke  University,  1980;  MA,  1983,  MS, 
1988,  University  of  North  Carolina;  PhD,  Clemson 
University,  2005 

Edwards,  Christopher  Steven,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA, 
Auburn  University,  2004;  MA,  New  York  University 
(France),  2005 

Edwards,  Frances  L.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Ac- 
countancy and  Legal  Studies.  BA,  Graceland  University, 
1972;  JD,  University  of  Kansas,  1980 

Eggert,  Julia  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Nursing. 
BSN,  University  of  Kansas,  1972;  MN,  Wichita  State 
University,  1981;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1997 

Eidson,  Gene  W.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Biological 
Sciences.  BS,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1972;  MS, 
1975,  PhD,  1990,  Clemson  University 

Eisiminger,  Sterling K.,  Professor,  English.  BS,  1967,  MA, 
1968,  Auburn  University;  PhD,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1974 

Elingburg,  Scott  D.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  Lander  Uni- 
versity, 2002;  MA,  Clemson  University,  2005 

Ellenberger,  Suzanne  R.,  Lecturer,  Chemistry.  BS,  San 
Jose  State  University,  1979;  PhD,  Oregon  Health  and 
Science  University,  1986 

Elliott,  Ralph  Delano,  Vice  Provost,  Off-Campus,  Distance. 
and  Continuing  Education;  Pro/essor,  Economics.  BS,  1967, 
MS,  1968,  PhD,  1972,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Ellis,  Steven  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary 
Sciences.  BSc,  University  of  Connecticut,  1992;  MSc, 
1994,  PhD,  1998,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University 

Ellison,  Michael  S.,  Professor,  Materials  Science  and  En- 
gineering. BS,  1971,  MA,  1973,  PhD,  1983,  University 
of  California-Davis 

Elzerman,  Alan  W.,  Director,  School  of  the  Environment. 
BA,  Williams  College,  1971;  PhD,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1976 


Emert,  Randall  A.,  Lecturer,  General  Engineermg.  BS, 
1989,  MS,  1993,  Western  Illinois  University 

English,  William  Rockford,  Associate  Professor,  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources.  BS,  Oregon  State  University, 
1980;  MS,  University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  1983;  PhD, 
Clemson  University,  1991 

Epolito,  George  V.,  Lecturer,  School  of  Architecture.  BS,  1984, 
BArch,  1985,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  MArch, 
Southern  California  Institute  of  Architecture,  1993 

Erdman,  Jori  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Architecture. 
BS,  University  of  Virginia,  1989;  MArch,  Columbia 
University,  1995 

Ervin,  Vincent  J.,  Professor,  Mathemadcal  Sciences.  BSc, 
Royal  Melbourne  Institute  of  Technology  (Australia), 
1978;  MS,  1981,  MS,  1983,  PhD,  1984,  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology 

Eskridge,  W.  Frank,  Sr.,  Director,  Construction  Iruiustry 
Cooperative  Alliance;  Lecturer,  Civil  Engineering.  BS, 
Clemson  University,  1960;  PE 

Espey,  Molly,  Associate  Professor,  Applied  Economics  and 
Statistics.  BS,  1988,  MS,  1989,  PhD,  1994,  University 
of  California-Davis 

Everman,  David  B.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics 
and  Biochemistry.  BS,  Wake  Forest  University,  1989; 
MD,  Emory  University,  1993 

Eversele,  Arnold  G.,  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BS,  1963,  MS,  1969,  PhD,  1974,  Syracuse 
University 

Fadel,  Georges  M.,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Diploma,  Swiss  Federal  Institute  of  Technology  (Swit- 
zerland), 1976;  MSc,  1978,  PhD,  1988,  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology 

Fairbairn,  Donald  M.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor,  Math- 
ematical Sciences.  BS,  1963,  MA,  1968,  PhD,  1975, 
Vanderbilt  University 

Falta,  Ronald  W.,  Jr.,  Professor,  School  of  the  Environment. 
BS,  1982,  MS,  1984,  Auburn  University;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  California-Berkeley,  1990 

Famham,  Mark  William,  Adjunct  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS, 
Ohio  State  University,  1977;  MS,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  1984;  PhD,  University  of  Minnesota,  1988 

Farris,  John  T.,  Associate  Professor,  Planning  and  Land- 
scape Architecture.  BA,  Saint  Louis  University,  1972; 
MUP  1974,  PhD,  1996,  Michigan  State  University; 
AICP,  CRE 

Federico,  Lienne  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Education. 
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Grujicic,  Mica,  Wilfred  P.  and  Helen  S.  Tiencken  Professor, 
Mechanical  Engineering.  BEngr,  1975,  MEngr,  1978,  Uni- 
versity of  Belgrade  (Yugoslavia);  PhD,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1983 

Guest,  Allen  A.,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  Clem- 
son University,  1982;  MBA,  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University,  1985;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1998 


Guf  fey,  Daryl  M.,  .Associate  Professor,  School  of  Accountan- 
cy and  Legal  Studies.  BS,  Appalachian  State  University, 
1971;  BS,  University  of  South  Carolina-Spartanburg, 
1982;  MA,  Appalachian  State  University,  1972;  PhD, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1989;  CPA,  CIA,  CM  A 

Gugerty,  Leo  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  State 
University  of  New  York-Buffalo,  1975;  PhD,  University 
of  Michigan,  1989 

Guiseppi-Elie,  Anthony,  Adjunct  Professor,  Chemical 
and  Biomolecular  Engineering.  BS,  University  of  The 
West  Indies-Mona  (Jamaica),  1979;  MS,  University 
of  Manchester  Institute  of  Science  and  Technology 
(England),  1980;  PhD,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1983 

Guss,  Nathan  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  BA, 
Duke  University,  1999;  MA,  2002,  PhD,  2004,  Cornell 
University 

Guynn,  David  C,  Jr.,  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BS,  1968,  MS,  1973,  PhD,  1975,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 

Haemmerich,  Dieter,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  BiO' 
engineering.  MS,  Vienna  University  of  Technology 
(Austria),  1998;  MS,  2000,  PhD,  2001,  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison;  PhD,  Vienna  University  of  Tech- 
nology (Austria),  2003 

Hains,  John  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Biolo^cal 
Sciences.  BS,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1971; 
MS,  1981,  PhD,  1987,  Clemson  University 

Hakamiun,  Layla  Renee,  Lecturer,  Chemical  and 
Biomolecular  Engineering.  BS,  Clemson  University,  2005 

Hale,  Trent  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Horticulture,  Pee  Dee 
Research  and  Education  Center.  BS,  University  of  West 
Alabama,  1996;  MS,  Auburn  University,  1998;  PhD, 
Texas  A&M  University,  2001 

Haley-Zitlin,  Vivian  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Food  Science 
and  Human  Nutrition.  BS,  University  of  Kentucky,  1977; 
PhD,  University  of  Tennessee,  1991 

Halfacre,  Robert  G.,  University  Ombudsman;  Alumni 
Professor,  Horticulture.  BS,  1963,  MS,  1965,  Clemson 
University;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1968;  MLA,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  1973 

Haliena,  Rita  M.,  Lecturer,  Food  Science  and  Human 
Nutrition.  BS,  Ohio  State  University,  1975;  MS,  Ball 
State  University,  1982 

Hall,  Karen  Carlson,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
Western  Carolina  University,  1996;  MS,  Clemson 
University,  1999 

Hall,  Michelle  A.,  .Associate  Professor,  Animal  and 
Veterinary  Sciences.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1977,  PhD,  1982, 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Haller,  William  J.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Sociology. 
BA,  Hamline  University,  1986;  MA,  1994,  PhD,  1999, 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

Hallstrom,  Jason  O.,  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science. 
BS,  1998,  MA,  1998,  Miami  University;  MS,  2003,  PhD, 
2004,  Ohio  State  University 

Hammig,  Michael  D.,  Professor,  Applied  Economics  and 
Statistics.  BA,  University  of  Kansas,  1967;  PhD,  Wash- 
ington State  University,  1978 

Hammitt,  William  E.,  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation,  and 
Tourism  Management.  BS,  Bluffton  College,  1965;  BS, 
1968,  MF  1969,  PhD,  1978,  University  of  Michigan 

Han,  MoonGyu,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  Materials 
Science  and  Engineering.  BS,  1994,  MS,  1996,  PhD,  2000, 
Hanyang  University  (Korea) 

Han,  Young  J.,  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Biological  Engi- 
neering. BS,  Seoul  National  University  (Korea),  1979; 
MS,  Seoul  National  University  (Korea),  1981;  PhD, 
University  of  Illinois,  1986;  PE 

Hanks,  Timothy  W.,  Adjuru:t  Associate  Professor,  Chemis- 
try. BS,  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and  Technology, 
1982;  PhD,  Montana  State  University,  1986 
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Hanlin,  MukIi  Grady,  Ailjimti  Asmilwic  Pro/essw,  Firrfsin 
and  Natural  Hewurces.  BS,  1972.  MS.  1975.  Auhum 
University;  PhD.  Oregon  State  University,  1980 

Hanna,  Marion  L.,  Jr.,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  1994,  MS,  1996,  Clemson  University 

Haque,  Imtia:  Ul,  Department  Chair  arid  Pro/fssur,  Me- 
c/uiniail  EnjjiriLvring.  BS,  University  of  Engineering  and 
Technology  (Pakistan),  1971;  MS,  1977,  PhD,  1982, 
Clemson  University 

Haque,  Mary  B.  Taylor,  Alumni  Distinfpiished  Pro/cssor 
of  Horticulture.  BA,  Sweet  Briar  College,  1973;  MLA, 
North  Carolina  State  University,  1978 

Harcum,  Sarah  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Biocngincering; 
Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Genetics  and  Biochemistr*. 
BS,  University  of  Michigan,  1986;  MS,  Colorado  State 
University,  1988;  PhD,  University  of  Maryland,  1993 

Harder,  Lillian  Utsey,  Director,  Broolcs  Center  for  the 
Performing  Art.',:  Professor,  Performing  Arts.  BA,  Coker 
College,  1965;  MM,  Converse  College,  1967 

Hardesty,  Nancy  A.,  Professor,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  BA, 
Wheaton  College,  1 963;  MSJ,  Northwestern  University, 
1964;  PhD,  University  of  Chicago,  1976 

Hargett,  David  L.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Forestry'  and 
Naturoi  Resources:  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
the  Environment.  BS,  1976,  MS,  1979,  North  Carolina 
State  University;  PhD,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madi- 
son, 1983 

Harmon,  Corinne  Crockett,  Assistant  Professor,  School 
of  Nursing.  BS,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University, 
1969;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1979;  EdD,  University 
of  Georgia,  1992 

Harp,  Kimberly  K.,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies. 
BS,  Southwest  Missouri  State  University,  1997;  MA, 
University  of  Arkansas,  2003 

Harrell,  William  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engrneenng.  BS,  1981,  MS,  1983,  University 
of  Kentucky;  PhD,  University  of  Maryland,  1994 

Harrington,  Alexander  Gervis,  Assistant  Professor,  Per- 
forming Arts.  BA,  Columbia  University,  1991;  MFA, 
Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  2002 

Harris,  John  M.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Industrial 
Engineering.  BA,GustavusAdolphus  College,  1992;  MS, 
University  of  Oxford  (England),  1996;  PhD,  Clemson 
University,  1999 

Harris,  John  M.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Finance.  BS,  1973, 
MBA,  1975,  PhD,  1980,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Harris,  Robert  A.,  Research  Associate  Professor,  Strom 
Thurmond  Institute.  BS,  1971,  MS,  1973,  Clemson 
University;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1977 

Harris,  Scott  K.,  Lecmrer,  Languages.  BA,  1980,  MAT, 
1985,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Harrison,  Henry  L.  Ill,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BS. 
Clemson  University,  2002;  MEd,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  2003 

Harrison,  Graham  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Chemical  and 
Biomoleciiiar  Engineering.  BS,  Stanford  University,  1991; 
PhD,  University  of  California-Santa  Barbara,  1997 

Harrison,  Howard  F.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS, 
University  of  Georgia,  1974;  MS,  Clemson  University, 
1976;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1980 

Harritos,  Harry  C,  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
.Architecture.  BArch,  1969,  MArch,  1979,  Clemson 
University;  AlA 

Hartmann,  David  J.,  Professor,  Performing  Arts.  BF.A, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Whitewater,  1982;  MFA, 
University  of  Minnesota-Twin  Cities,  1986 

Hartmann,  Dieter  H.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Asn-onom\. 
BA,  1982,  MA,  1982,  University  of  Gattingen  (Germa- 
ny); PhD,  University  of  California-Santa  Cniz,  1989 


llarlsock,  Langdon  A.,  \Jjuntl  Associate  Projessor. 
Bioengitieering;  Assoiiate  /'ro/essorami('/uur.  Orthopedic 
Surgery,  Medical  Uni»iersit^  o/ South  Carolina.  BS,  David- 
son College,  1983;  MD,  L>ike  University,  1987 

Hashima,  Patricia  Y.,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  /nstiiute 
on  Family  and  Neighlwrhood  Life.  BA,  Mills  College, 
1983;  MA,  University  of  California-Davis,  1987;  PhD, 
Univeniity  of  Nebraska-Lincoln,  1996 

Hassell,  Richard  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Horticulture, 
Coastal  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS.  Brigham 
Young  University.  1977;  MS,  Cornell  University,  1979; 
PhD,  Ohio  State  University,  1993 

Hatfield,  Emma  N.,  Lecturer.  School  of  Nursing.  BS,  1968, 
MA,  1972,  State  University  of  New  York 

Havice,  Pamela  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Leadership,  Technol- 
ogy, and  Couaselor  Education.  BS,  1980,  MS,  1984,  Fort 
Hays  State  University;  PhD,  Clcm.son  University,  1999 

Havice,  William  L.,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Human  Denelopment;  Professor.  Leader- 
ship, Technology',  andCounselor  Education.  BS,  1977,  MS, 
1979,  Fort  Hays  State  University;  EdS,  Pittsburg  State 
University,  1984;  PhD,  Kansas  State  University,  1994 

Hawes,  Robert  H.,  Adjunct  Professor.  Bioengineering.  AB, 
Indiana  University,  1976;  MD,  Indiana  University 
School  of  Medicine,  1980 

Hawkins,  Harold  G.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Parks. 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  1990,  MS, 
1995,  PhD,  1999,  Clemson  University 

Hawkins,  Katherine  W.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor. 
Communicanon  Studies.  BA,  University  of  Virginia,  1980; 
MA,  1982,  PhD,  1986,  University  of  Texas- Austin 

Hayasaka,  Steven  S.,  Professor.  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1969;  MS,  1972,  PhD, 
1975,  Oregon  State  University 

Hayes,  John  C,  Professor.  Agricultural  and  Biological  En- 
gineering. BS,  1974,  MSAE,  1976,  Clemson  University; 
PhD,  University  of  Kentucky,  1979;  PE 

Headley,  Kathy  Neal,  Professor.  Teacher  Education.  BSEd, 
1974,  MEd,  1976,  University  of  Georgia;  EdD,  Auburn 
University,  1987 

Heath,  Wayne  H.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  The  Citadel, 
1974;  MA,  Clemson  University,  1976 

Heckel,  David  G.,  Adjunct  Professor.  Biological  Sciences. 
BA,  University  of  Rochester,  1975;  PhD,  Stanford 
University,  1980 

Hecker,  Douglas  A.,  Assistant  Professor.  School  of  Architec- 
ture. BA,  University  of  Florida,  1990;  MArch,  Columbia 
University,  1994 

Hedden,  Roy  L.,  Professor,  Forescm  and  Natural  Resources. 
BSFR,  1971,  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1976,  University  of 
Washington 

Hedetniemi,  Sandra  M.,  Pro/essor,  Computer  Science.  BA, 
Centre  College,  1971;MS,  1973,PhD,  1977,  University 
of  Virginia 

Hedetniemi,  Stephen  T.,  Pro/essor,  Computer  Science.  BS, 
1960,  MS,  1962,  PhD,  1966,  University  of  Michigan 

Heifferon,  Barbara  A.,  Associate  Professor,  En^ish.  BA, 
1993,  MA,  1994,  PhD,  1998,  University  of  Arizona 

Heimke,  Gunther  Fa,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering. 
BS.  1951.  MS.  1953.  PhD.  1959,  University  of  Halle 
(Germany) 

Helms,  Doris  R.,  Provost  and  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs;  Professor,  Biology.  BS,  Bucknell  University,  1967; 
PhD.  University  of  Georgia,  1973 

Helsel,  Beth  A.  W.,  Librarian,  Cooper  Library;  Head  of 
Library  Systems.  BA.  University  of  Oklahoma-Norman, 
1965;  MLS,  University  of  California-Berkeley,  1971 

Heniford,  B.  Todd,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor.  Bioengi- 
neering. BS,  Clemson  University,  1985;  MD,  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1989 

Henry,  Mark  S.,  Pro/essor,  Applied  Economics  arui  Statis- 
tics. BA,  Baker  University.  1968;  PhD,  Kansas  State 
University,  1973 
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IKnr\,  Kayniiiiid  .M.,  Assisuint  Profeisirr.  Management. 
BA.  Univcn.ity  o(  Virginia.  1994;  MS,  Virginia  Qim- 
monwcalth  University,  1998;  PhD,  Univcriiiy  of 
Pittsburgh,  2004 

Henson,  John  Michael,  L^ciurer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS. 
University  of  South  Carolina.  1975;  MS,  Clcm.vin  Uni- 
versity, 197«;  PhD,  University  of  Florida,  1983 

Hernandez,  Liliana  Maria,  l^'cturer,  Ijinguages  MFA, 
University  of  Antioquia  (Colombia),  1997 

Hester,  Jerry  D.,  Lecturer,  Physics  and  Astrimomy.  BS, 
1990,  MS,  1992,  Kansas  State  University 

Heusinkveid,  Paula  R.,  Director,  Language  arui  Interna- 
tumal  Trade;  Professor,  lumguages.  BA,  Central  Gillcgc, 
1968;  MA,  1969,  PhD,  1979,  University  of  WiscoaMn 

Hewitt,  Robert  R.,  Assistant  Professor.  Planning  and  Ijind- 
scape  Architecture.  BA,  1976,  BSLA.  1993,  University  of 
California-Davis;  MCP  1996,  MLA,  1996,  UniveRity 
of  C'alifomia-Berkelcy 

Higdon,  Homer  L.  Ill,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor.  .Animal 
and  Veterinary  Sciences.  BS,  1988,  MS,  1995,  Angelo 
State  University;  PhD,  Clem.son  University,  1999 

Hilderman,  Richard  H.,  Department  Chair  and  Pro/essor. 
Genetics  and  Biochemistry.  BS.  Jamestown  Gillege,  1966; 
PhD,  University  of  Missouri.  1972 

Hill,  Hoke  S.,  Jr.,  Depamnent  Chair  and  Professor.  Applied 
Economics  arui  Statistics.  BS,  The  Citadel,  1971;  MS, 
1974,  PhD,  1979,  Clemson  University 

Hilligoss,  Susan  J.,  Professor,  English.  BA,  University  of 
Michigan,  1970;  MA,  1971.  PhD.  1977.  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

Hinton,  Thomas  G.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  School 
of  the  Environment.  BS,  1976.  MS,  1983,  PhD,  1989, 
Colorado  State  University 

Hiott,  Elaine  H.,  Lecturer,  Leadership,  Technology',  and 
C'ounselor  Educaoon.  BA,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
1985;  MEd,  Clemson  Univensity,  1992 

Hiott,  William  D.,  Director,  Historic  Properties;  Adjunct 
Instructor,  History.  BA,  1983,  MA,  1986,  University  of 
South  Carolina 

Hirt,  Douglas  E.,  Associate  Professor.  Chemical  and  Biomo- 
lecular  Engineering.  BS,  1982.  MS.  1984,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University;  PhD,  Princeton 
University,  1990 

Hochrine,  Catherine  A.,  Lecturer,  Computer  Science.  BA, 
East  Stroudsburg  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1990;  MS, 
Clem.son  University,  1999 

Hodge,  Martha  J.,  Associate  Professor.  Teacher  Education. 
BS,  Memphis  State  University,  1976;  MA,  Universiry 
of  North  Alabama,  1983;  PhD,  Vanderbilt  University, 
1995 

Hoeffner,  Steve  L.,  Research  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Clerruson 
Engineering  Technology  Laboratory;  Adjunct  Assistant 
Pro/essor,  School  of  the  Environment.  BS.  Colorado 
School  of  Mines.  1978;  PhD.  Universiry  of  Missouri- 
Columbia,  1983 

Hoffacker,  Joan  A.,  Assistant  Professor.  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BS,  1995,  BS,  1995.  Indiana  University-South 
Bend;  PhD,  University  of  Nebraska,  2001 

Hogan,  Robert  J.,  Interim  Associate  Department  Chair  and 
Professor,  School  of  Architecture.  BArch,  1974,  MArch, 
1976,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Uni- 
versity 

Holaday,  Bonnie  J.,  Professor,  Family  and  Neighborhood 
Life;  Professor,  Nursing.  BS,  Arizona  State  Universiry, 
1969;  MN.  University  of  Califomia-Los  Angeles.  1973; 
DNS,  University  of  Califomia-San  Francisco,  1979 

Holbrook,  Flint,  Adjunct  Instructor.  Agricultural  and 
Biological  Engineering.  BS,  1980,  MS,  1986,  Clemson 
University 

Holder,  Barbara  J.,  Associate  Professor,  School  o/ Nursing. 
BS,  1975,  MA,  1976,  PhD,  1986,  New  York  University 


Holley,  Edward  J.,  Dupanmem  Chair  and  Associate  Li- 
brarian, Cooper  Lihi'ary;  Head  of  Resource  Sharing  and 
Copier  Services.  BA,  Furman  University,  1981;  MSLS, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1983 

Holton,  Winston  E.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BA, 

2000,  MEd,  2003,  Clemson  University 

Hong,  Chien-Chong,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengi- 
neering.  BS,  National  Cheng  Kung  University  (Taiwan), 
1993;  MS,  National  Taiwan  University  (Taiwan),  1995; 
MS,  2001,  PhD,  2004,  University  of  Cincinnati 

Hood,  William  M.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1977,  Clemson  University;  PhU, 
University  of  Georgia,  1986 

Hoover,  Adam  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Electrical  arxd 
Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1992,  MS,  1993,  PhD,  1996, 
University  of  South  Florida 

Hopkins,  Christopher  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Marketing. 
BS,  Concord  College,  1987;  MBA,  Radford  University, 
1995;  PhD,  Missi.ssippi  State  University,  2001 

Horton,  Dan  L.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  arid 
Plant  Sciences,  BS,  1973,  MS,  1978,  Clemson  University; 
PhD,  University  of  Arkansas,  1982 

Horton,  Robert  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BS,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  1974; 
MEd,  Miami  University,  1983;  EdD,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  1997 

Horvath,  Michael,  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology.  BS, 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  1996;  MA,  1999,  PhD, 

2001 ,  Michigan  State  University 

Hoskins,  Barbara  J.,  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Human  Dei'eiopment  Office  of  Distance 
Education.  BS,  1983,  MBA,  1990,  EdD,  1998,  University 
of  Cincinnati 

Hosier,  Ned  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Performing  Aru.  BMEd, 
1976,  MA,  1985,  PhD,  1992,  Ohio  State  University 

Howard,  Lance  Forrest,  Lecturer,  Historv.  BS,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1972;  MS,  University  of  California- 
Riverside,  1986;  PhD,  University  of  California-Los 
Angeles,  1994 

Howard,  Tharon  W.,  Professor,  English.  BA,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  1985;  MA,  1987,  PhD,  1992,  Purdue 
University 

Howe,  Linda  A.,  Assista>u  Professm.  School  of  Nursing. 
BSN,  University  of  Texas,  1982;  MS,  Texas  Woman's 
University,  1988;  MA,  The  Citadel,  1992;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  1997 

Howells,  Annette  Rae,  Lecture)-,  Chemistry.  BA,  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan,  1983;  MS,  Eastern  Michigan  University, 
1991;  PhD,  Case  Western  Reserve  University,  1999 

Howie,  David  S.,  Depart7ne)U  Head,  Regulatory  and  Public 
Services  Programs;  .Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Entomol- 
ogy, Soib.  ai^  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1980,  Clem- 
son University;  PhD,  University  of  Arkansas,  1984 

Hoyle,  Elizabeth  H.,  Professor,  Packaging  Science.  BS,  Lime- 
stone College,  1972;  MS,  Winthrop  University,  1977 

Hoyt,  Greg  D.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS,  Kent 
State  University,  1972;  MS,  Ohio  State  University, 
1975;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1981 

Hu,  Xiaobo,  Associate  Professor,  Political  Science.  BA, 
Institute  of  International  Relation  (China),  1984; 
LLM,  Beijing  University  (China).  1986;  PhD,  Duke 
University,  1994 

Huang,  Yong,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BS,  Xidian  University  (China),  1993;  MS,  Zhejiang 
University  (China),  1996;  MS,  University  of  Ala- 
bama, 1999;  MS,  2002,  PhD,  2002,  Georgia  institute 
ot  Technology 

Hubbard,  Stephen  J.,  Visiring  .Assistant  Professor,  Electri- 
cal and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Clemson  University, 
1985;  MS,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1986;  PhD,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  1994 


Hudson,  Joan  Strine,  Chief  Scientist,  Electron  Microscope 
Facility.  BA,  Southern  Wesleyan  University,  1985;  M Ag, 
1992,  PhD,  2000,  Clemson  University 

Huey,  Cecil  O.,  Jr.,  Professor.  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BS,  1965,  MSME,  1968,  PhD,  1973,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity; PE 

Huff,  Raymond  T.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Architec- 
ture. BArch,  C;iemson  University,  1971;  AlA 

Huffman,  John  William,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS, 
Northwestern  University,  1954;  MA,  1956,  Phi)',  1957, 
Harvard  University 

Hughes,  Thomas  A.,  Professor,  Biolo^cal  Sciences.  BS, 
South  C:arolina  State  University,  1975;  MS,  1978,  PhD, 
1981,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Hull,  Richard  J.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Hmicidture.  BS,  1957, 
MS,  1959,  University  of  Rhode  Island;  PhD,  University 
of  California-Davis,  1964 

Huneycutt,  Tyler  B.  Ill,  Assistant  Director,  Management. 
BS,  United  States  Military  Academy,  1964;  MS,  Air 
Force  institute  of  Technology,  1973 

Hunt,  Patrick  G.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomolog^i,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1965,  MS,  1966,  Clemson  University; 
PhD,  University  of  Florida,  1970 

Huntington,  Julie  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  BA, 
Eastern  Michigan  University,  1998;  MA,  2001,  PhD. 
2005,  Vanderhilt  University 

Hupp,  Harold  D.,  Professor.  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sci- 
ences. BS,  Wilmington  College,  1971;  MS,  University 
of  Kentucky,  1973;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University,  1977 

Hurley,  Joni  K.,  Associate  Professor,  lumguages.  BA,  1976, 
MA,  1978,  PhD,  1992,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Hurt,  N.  Jane,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Architecture. 
BArch,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1970;  MEnvDes, 
Yale  University,  1972;  PhD,  University  of  Nottingham 
(England),  1986 

Husson,  Scott  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Chemical  and  Bionvj- 
lecidar  Engineering.  BS,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1993;  PhD,  University  of  California-Berkeley,  1998 

Hutton,  William  C,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS, 
University  of  Strathclyde  (England),  1962;  MS,  1963, 
PhD,  1984,  University  of  Birmingham  (England) 

Hwu,  Shiou-jyh,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Fu  Jen  Catholic 
University  (China),  1978;  MS,  Western  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, 1979;  PhD,  Iowa  State  University,  1985 

Hyden,  Paul  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  1996,  MS,  1999,  PhD,  2003,  Cornell  University 

Igo,  Larry  Brent,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Education. 
BS,  University  of  South  Florida,  1995;  MA,  2001 ,  PhD, 
2004,  University  of  Nebraska 

Ingram,  Samuel  T.,  Department  C/iairand  Professor,  Graph- 
ic Communications.  BA,  Appalachian  State  University, 
1978;  MlnEd,  1982,  EdD,  1985,  Clemson  University 

Isbeii,  Clinton  H.,  Professor,  Leadership,  Technology,  and 
Counselor  Education.  BA,  1969,  MEd,  1974,  Sam  Houston 
State  University;  EdD,  Texas  A&M  University,  1980 

Isely,  John  J.,  Assistant  Unit  Leader.  USGS  South  Carolina 
Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife  Research  Unit;  Professor, 
Forestry  and  Natural  Resources.  BS,  University  of 
Michigan,  1979;  BS,  Kent  State  University,  1979;  MA, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  1981;  PhD,  Texas  A&M 
University,  1984 

Ivankovic,  Diana  S.,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  Unit- 
ed World  College  (Italy),  1986;  BS,  Lander  University, 
1988;  MS,  1991,  PhD,  1995,  Clemson  University 

Iyer,  Suresh,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS, 
University  of  Kerala  (India),  1990;  MS,  Goa  University 
(India),  1993;  PhD,  University  of  Pune  (India),  1999 

Jackson,  D.  Michael,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  Michigan  State  University,  1971; 
MS,  1975,  PhD,  1978,  Washington  State  University 


Jackson,  Debra  B.,  Assistant  to  the  President/Associate 
Prowjst  for  Institutional  F^ffectiveness  and  Assessment;  Pro- 
fessor, Public  Health  .Sciences.  BSN,  Medical  University 
of  South  Carolina,  1971;  MN,  Emory  University,  1975; 
PhD,  Georgia  State  University,  1983 

Jacobi,  Jane  E.,  Lecturer.  Center  for  Advanced  Engineering 
Fibers  and  Films.  BA,  Saint  Olaf  College,  1976;  MA, 
University  of  Oregon,  1979 

Jacobi,  Martin  J.,  Professor.  English.  BA,  Canisius  College, 
1971;  MA,  1979,  PhD,  1984,  University  of  Oregon 

Jacobs,  David  P.,  Professor,  Computer  Science.  BA,  De  Pauw 
University,  1971;  MA,  1972,  PhD,  1976,  University  of 
Mi.ssoun;  MS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1981 

Jahn,  Judson  R.,  lj;cturer.  School  of  Accountancy  and  Legal 
Studies.  BS,  Limestone  College,  1991;  MBA,  Clemson 
University,  1998;  J D,  Mercer  University,  1994 

Jaliii,  Nader,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BS,  1992,  MS,  1995,  Sharif  University  of  Technology 
(Iran);  PhD,  University  of  Connecticut,  1998 

James,  Kevin  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  1991,  PhD,  1997,  University  of  Georgia 

JamLson,  Robert  £.,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  Clemson  University,  1970;  MS,  1973,  PhD,  1974, 
University  of  Washington 

Jarvis,  James  P.,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1971;  MS,  1973,  PhD, 
1975,  Ma.ssachu.setts  institute  of  Technology 

Jeffers,  Steven  Nye,  Associate  Professor,  Entomobgy,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  California-Davis, 
1976;  MS,  1980,  PhD,  1985,  Cornell  University 

Jenkins,  Eleanor  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical 
Sciences.  BS,  Wofford  College,  1988;  MS,  Clemson 
University,  1990;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, 2000 

Jenkins,  Thomas  C,  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary 
Sciences.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1975,  Pennsylvania  State 
University;  PhD,  Cornell  University,  1979 

Jennings,  Gregory  Donald,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  1984,  MS,  1986.  Pennsylvania 
State  University;  PhD,  University  of  Nebraska,  1990 

Jensen,  Heidi  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Art.  BFA,  University 
ofMinnesota-Duluth,  1997;  MFA,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1999 

Jerzmanowski,  Michal  Maria,  Assistant  Professor,  Econom- 
ics. MA,  Warsaw  University  (Poland),  1998;  MA,  2000, 
PhD,  2003,  Brown  University 

Jiang,  Ping,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  Materials  ScierKe 
and  Engineering.  BS,  Chengdu  University  of  Science  and 
Technology'  (China),  1991;  MS,  Chinese  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences (China),  1998;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  2004 

Jiang,  Xiuping,  Assistant  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Human 
Nutrition.  BS,  1984,  MS,  1987,  Ocean  University  of 
Qingdao  (China);  PhD,  University  of  Maryland,  1996 

Jodice,  Patrick  G.,  Assistant  Unit  Leader,  USGS  South 
Carolina  Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife  Research  Unit; 
Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources.  BS, 
University  of  Maine,  1983;  MS,  University  of  Florida, 
1990;  PhD,  Oregon  State  University,  1999 

Johnson,  Alan  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BS,  Colorado  State  University,  1980;  PhD, 
University  of  Tennessee,  1988 

Johnson,  Albert  W.,  Professor,  Entomobgy,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS, 
1966,  MS,  1968,.  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Auburn 
University,  1971 

Johnson,  Ariene  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Nursing. 
BA,  College  of  Saint  Scholastica,  1983;  MA,  College 
of  Saint  Catherine,  1996 

Johnson,  Kendra  Lynette,  Assistant  Professor,  Perform- 
ing Arts.  BA,  James  Madison  University,  1987;  MFA, 
University  of  Tennessee.  1994 
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Johnson,  I'ilvi  R.,  lafMui.  \lu,.,l  ..j  ,\anwnam^  auJ 
Legal  Studim.  BA,  Purman  UniverMty,  1%7;  MTX. 
Georgia  State  University,  1984 

Johnson,  Steven  D.,  Assoridfc  /j7>r(iruin ,  Cniiper  Lifodrs. 
BSFS,  Cici>rj;eto\vn  LJniversitv,  1%8;  MLS,  Rutgers 
University,  1973 

Johnson,  Terri  A.,  Lecturer.  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
Ball  State  University,  1974;  MS,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1982;  PhD.  Clemson  University,  1992 

Jones,  Carol  D.,  Lecturer,  Graphic  Communications.  BS, 
1988,  MS,  1996,  Clemson  University 

Jones,  George  L.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Leadershif) . 
Techno/offv,  anJ  Couruc/or  Education;  (Counselor,  Couasel- 
ing  Center.  PhL"),  Florida  Institute  of  Technology.  1986 

Jones,  James  H.,  Lecturer,  Computer  Science.  BS,  Clemson 
University,  1957 

Jones,  Karyn  O.,  Assistant  Professor,  Communication  Stud- 
ies. BS,  Georgia  Southern  University,  1992;  MA,  1994, 
PhD,  2003,  University  of  Georgia 

Jones,  Michael  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Entomo/og^',  Soils, 
iiiJ  Plant  Sciences,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education  Cen- 
ter. BS,  1989,  MS,  1991,  PhD,  1994,  North  Carolina 
State  University 

Jones,  Roy  I.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BA,  University 
ofMassachu.setts,  1972;  MA,  Atlanta  University,  1977; 
EdD,  University  of  Georgia,  1981 

Jones,  Scott  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Marketing.  BS,  1993, 
BS,  1993,  Florida  State  University;  MBA,  University  of 
Tampa,  1999;  PhD,  University  of  Oregon,  2004 

Jones,  Walker  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BA,  University  of  Mississippi,  1973; 
MS,  1976,  PhD,  1979,  Clemson  University 

Jordan,  Billie  D.,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  Gallaudet 
Universiry-,  1975 

Joseph,  Paul  F.,  Associate  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BA,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1979;  MS,  1982, 
PhD,  1987,  Lehigh  University 

Juang,  Charng-hsein,  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS, 
1974,  MS.  1976,  National  Cheng  Kung  University 
(Taiwan);  PhD,  Purdue  University,  1981;  PE 

Julian,  Dinah  Gail,  Associate  Librarian,  Cooper  LiTrarv. 
BS,  Tennes.see  Technological  University,  1979;  MBA, 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University,  1980;  MS,  Univer- 
siry of  Tennessee,  1989 

Jung,  Gerald  Alvin,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1952,  MS,  1954,  PhD,  1959, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 

Kaisa,  Tafadzwa  R.,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  Syra- 
cuse University,  1986;  MS,  Frosthurg  State  University, 
1989;  PhD,  State  University  of  New  York,  1993 

Kaiser,  Eddie  H.,  Professor,  Applied  Economics  and  Siatis- 
rics.  BS,  University  of  Illinois,  1972;  PhD,  Iowa  State 
University,  1979 

Kaiser,  Philip  Edward,  Professor,  Military  Leadership- 
Lieutenant  U.S.  Army.  MS,  Central  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, 2002 

Kaminski,  Rebecca  A.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BS, 
West  Virginia  University,  197I;MEd,  1974,EdL:),  1994, 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

Kaplan,  Daniel  1.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  School  of  the 
Eniironment.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1983,  University  of  New 
Hampshire;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1993 

Karakostas,  Tasos,  .Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengi- 
ncering.  BEd,  Strathclyde  University  (England),  1989; 
.MS,  Michigan  State  University,  1992;  PhD,  Ohio  State 
University,  2001;  MPT,  Texas  Tech  University,  2003 

Karanfil,  Tanju,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  the  Environ- 
ment. BS,  Istanbul  Technical  University  (Turkey),  1988; 
MS,  1991,  PhD,  1995,  University  of  Michigan 

Karlen,  Douglas  L.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Entomol- 
ogy, SoiLs,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  Uni\'ersity  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 1973;  MS,  Michigan  State  University,  1975;  PhD, 
Kansas  State  University,  1978 


Kalsi>.innis,  Antonis,  /'nfuin,  Teacher  luUaliun  BA, 
Hellenic  C:ollege-Holy  C'rov,  Greek  Orthodox.  1983; 
MEd,  Virginia  C:ommonwealth  University.  1986;  EdD, 
t:ollege  of  William  and  Mary,  1989 

Kaufman,  Natalie  Hevener,  Adjunct  Professor.  Iiutitulerm 
Family  ai\d  Neighhorhixxl  Life.  BA,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
v.inia,  1963;  PhLX  University  of  Virginia,  1966 

Kaup,  John  G.,  Lecturer,  Chemistry.  BS,  Xavier  University, 
1990;  PhD,  University  of  Utah,  1997 

Ke,  Pu-Chun,  Assistant  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
BE,  Hua:hong  University  of  Science  and  Technology 
(China),  1989;  MS,  1996,  PhD,  2000,  Victoria  Uni- 
versity (Australia) 

Kearns,  Andrew  K.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Cooper  Library. 
BM,  University  of  Colorado-Boulder,  1980;  MM.  1986, 
PhD,  1993,  University  of  Illinois-Urbana-Champaign; 
MLS,  University  of  South  Carolina,  2004 

Keels,  William  E.,  Extension  Associate,  Agricidturai  and 
Biological  Engineering,  Agricultural  Education  State  Staff. 
BS,  1984,  MS,  1990,  Clemson  University 

Kegley,  Kathleen  A.,  Lecturer,  Management.  BS,  1982, 
MS,  1984,  University  of  Alabama-Birmingham;  PhD, 
Clemson  University,  1991 

Keinath,  Anthony  P.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  ScierKes,  Coastal  Research  and  Education  Center. 
BS,  Michigan  State  University,  1982;  MS,  1985,  PhD, 
1988,  Cornell  University 

Keinath,  Thomas  M.,  Dean,  College  of  Engineering  and 
Science;  Professor,  Environmental  Engineering  and  Sci- 
ence. BSE,  1963,  MSE,  1964,  PhD,  1968,  University 
of  Michigan 

Kellam,  James  Franklin,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering. 
BS,  1968,  MD,  1973,  University  of  Toronto  (Canada) 

Keller,  Don  E,  Professor,  Leadership,  Technology,  and  Coun- 
selor Education.  BS,  1962,  MA,  1968,  Southeast  Mis.souri 
State  University;  EdD,  Indiana  University,  1973 

Kelly,  John  W.,  Vice  President,  Public  Service  and  Agricul- 
ture; Professor,  Horticulture.  BS,  Clemson  University, 
1977;  MS,  1979,  PhD.  1982,  Ohio  State  University 

Kemper,  Karen  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Public  Health  Sci- 
ences. BS,  1983,  MS,  1986,  PhD,  1992,  University  of 
South  Carolina 

Kendall,  Todd  David,  Assistant  Professor,  Economics.  BS, 
1998,  MA,  2000,  PhD,  2003,  University  of  Chicago 

Kennedy,  Frances  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Ac- 
countancy and  Legal  Studies.  BA,  University  of  Saint 
Thomas,"  1975;  MBA,  Ashland  University,  1996;  PhD, 
Universiry  of  North  Texas,  2001;  CPA 

Kennedy,  John  M.,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS, 
1975,  MS,  1977,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1984 

Key,  Jennifer  D.,  Professor,  Matherruuicd  ScierKes.  BSc,  Uni- 
versity of  Witwatersrand  (South  Africa),  1963;  MPhil, 
1967.  PhD,  1969,  Univcrsirv  of  London  (England) 

Khalilian,  Ahmad,  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Biological  Engi- 
neering, Edisto  Research  and  Educaticm  Center..  BS,  Univer- 
sity ofTehran  (Iran),  1971;  MS,  Universiry  of  California, 
1977;  PhD,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1980 

Khan,  Abdul  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
BSc,  1986,  MSc,  1989.  PhD.  1995.  University  of 
Alberta  (Canada) 

Khan,  Taufiquar  Rahman,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences.  AB,  Occidental  College,  1994;  MS,  1999, 
PhD,  lOQO,  Universiry  of  Southern  California 

Kholodenko,  Arkady  L.,  Professor,  Chemistry.  MS,  Kiev 
State  University  (Ukraine),  1976;  PhD,  Univeniity  of 
Chicago,  1982 

Kiessler,  Peter  C,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical 
Sciences.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1980,  PhD,  1983,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Universiry 

Kilbey,  S.  Michael  II,  Associate  Professor,  Chemical  and 
Biomolecular  Engineering.  BS,  1990,  PhD,  1996,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota 
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Kilbourne,  Uilluini  Edward,  /'im/o,,,,.  ,M,iT(uiiiig  BHA. 

1967,  MBA,  1968,  PhD.  1973,  UniverMty  ..t  H.Hi»l..n 
Kim,  Eunu  Soo,  Adjunci  Assuiant  Professor,  MaienaJs  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering.  BS.  1984.  MS.  1986,  HiD.  1991. 

Yonsei  University  (Korea) 
Kimbler,  Delbcrt  L.,  Jr.,  Profesvn.  \r\dustrud  Engineering. 

BSE,  University  of  Si.uth  Florida.  1976;  MS.  1978. 

PhD,  1980,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 

University;  PE 
Kimbrough-Mclton,  Robin  J.,  Research  Profefun.  Institute 

on  FamiN  and  Neighborhood  lj/e.  BS,  Smthem  Mcthodi*! 

University,  1977;  JD,  University  of  Nebraska.  1983 
Kimmel,  DeeAnne  Moore,  Lecturer,  Packaging  Science. 

BA,  University  of  North  Canilina-Grccnsbc.ro.  1964; 

MS,  Simmons  College,  1968;  MA,  Middlcbury  Qil- 

lege,  2W5 
Kimmel,  Robert  M.,  Ass<jciaie  Professor,  Packaging  Scierwe. 

BS,  1964,  MS,  1965,  MatE,  1967,  ScD,  1968.  Mas.sa- 

chu.setts  Institute  of  Technology 
King,  Donnie  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural  and 

Biological  Engineering,  Agricidturai  Educatirm  Program. 

BS,  1977,  MS,  1984,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Ohu. 

State  University,  1990 
King,  Jeremy,  Associate  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

BA,  Boston  University.  1988;  MS.  1990.  PhD.  1993. 

University  of  Hawaii 
King,  Mason  W.,  Lecturer,  English.  BS.  2000,  BA,  2001, 

MA,  2005,  Clemson  University 
King,  Samuel  C,  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  1966,  MA, 

1969,  PhD,  1971,  Louisiana  State  University 
Kingree,  Jeffrey  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Public  Health 

Sciences.  BA,  Vanderbilt  University,  1984;  MA, 

Florida  Atlantic  University,  1991;  PhD,  Georgia  State 

University,  1993 
Kirby,  Christopher  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Economics. 

BS,  Clemson  University,  1985;  MBA,  1991,  PhD,  1994. 

Duke  University 
Kirk,  Kendall  R.,  Lecturer.  Agricultural  and  Biological  Engi- 
neering. BS.  2002,  MS,  2004.  Clemson  University 
Kishimoto,  Toshiko,  Associate  Professor,  Languages.  BA, 

Rikkyo  University  (Japan),  1967;  MEd,  University  of 

Massachusetts,  1976 
Kishimoto,  Yuji,  Professor,  School  of  Architecture.  BArch, 

Wadesa  University,  1963;  MArch,  Harvard  University, 

1965;  MEd,  University  ofMassachu.setts,  1976;  AIA 
Kitaygorodskiy,  Aleksandr,  Lecturer  and  NMR  Spec- 

troscopist.  Chemistry.  MS,  Moscow  Phisico-Technical 

Institute  (Russia),  1975;  PhD,  Institute  of  Chemical 

Physics,  1979 
Kjer,  Karl  M.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Entomology,  Soils . 

and  Plant  Sciences.  BA,  Concordia  College,  1982;  MS, 

1989,  PhD,  1992,  Universiry  of  Minnesota-Twin  Cities 
Klaine,  Stephen  J.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 

University  of  Cincinnati,  1979;  MS,  1981,  PhD,  1982, 

Rice  University 
Klein,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  .Assistant  Professor,  Management. 

BA,  1988,  MA,  1988,  Boston  University;  MS,  Mercer 

University,  1997;  PhD,  Georgia  State  University,  2002 
Klekamp,  John  W.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioen- 
gineering. BS,  Miami  University,  1986;  ML").  Mercer 

Univeniity,  1990 
Klep,  Viktor  Zbionenick,  Research  Professor,  MaieriaLs 

Science  and  Engineering.  MS,  1985,  PhD,  1989.  Lviv 

Polytechnic  Institute  (Ukraine) 
Kline,  George  L.,  .Adjunct  Lecturer.  Hisior>.  M.A,  1948, 

PhD,  1950,  Columbia  University 
Kluepfel,  Daniel  A.,  AdjurKt  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 

and  Plant  Sciences.  BA,  University  oi  Missouri,  1978: 

PhD,  University  of  Florida,  1984 
Knap,  Haiina  T.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  ar\d  Plant 

Sciences  and  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  1968,  MS,  1970, 

PhD,  1974,  Acidemv  of  Agriculture  (Poland) 
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Knapp,  Daniel  R.,  Adjunct  ProjcssDr.  Biot'in'iju'i-nng. 

BA,  University  of  Evansville,  1965;  PhD,  Indiana 

University,  1969 
Knowles,  Patricia  A.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Marketing.  BA, 

Michigan  State  University,  1976;  MA,  1980,  PhD,  1987, 

Bowling  Green  State  University 
Kohl,  Michael  E,  Librarian ,  Cooper  Library:  Head  of  Special 

Collecdons.  BA,  1971,  MA,  1973,  MS,  1974,  MBA, 

1979,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Kolis,  Joseph  W.,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Worcester 

Polytechnic  institute,  1979;  PhD,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, 1984 
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Maker,  William  A.,  Department  t'han-  and  Professtrc.  Phi- 
losophy and  Religion.  BA.  University  of  Ma.ssachuM.-tiii, 
1971;  MA.  1975,  PhD.  1978,  New  Schixil  For  Serial 
Research 

Makram.  Elham  B.,  SCE&G  Distinguished  Professor, 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Assiut  Univer- 
sity (Egypt),  1969;  MS,  1978,  PhD,  1981,  Iowa  State 
University 

Malloy,  Brian  A.,  Asstxriate  Professor,  Computer  Science. 
BA,  La  Salle  University,  1968;  MEd,  1975.  MS,  1983, 
PhD,  1990,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Maloney,  Michael  T.,  Professorr,  Economics.  BA,  Lewis 
College,  1970;  MA,  Western  Illinois  University,  1971; 
PhD,  Louisiana  State  University,  1978 

Manley,  Donald  G.,  Professirr.  Entirmi^gy.  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Educauon  Center.  BA, 
University  of  California,  1973;  MA,  California  State 
University,  1975;  PhD,  University  of  Ari:ona,  1978 

Manson,  Joseph  Richard  V,  Lecturer,  Art.  BFA.  Clemson 
University.  1994;  MFA.  Alfred  University.  1996 

Manson,  Joseph  R.,  Professor.  Physics  arui  Astrorwmy. 
BS.  University  of  Richmond,  1965;  PhD,  University 
of  Virginia,  1969 

Marcotte,  William  R.,  Jr.,  Asstxiate  Professirr,  GtTWtics  and 
Biochemistr*'.  BS,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University,  1980;  PhD,  UniveRity  of  Virginia,  1987 

Marcus,  Richard  K.,  Professirr,  Chemjsn^'.  BS,  Longwtxxl 
College,  1982;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1986 

Mardikian,  Paul,  Adjunct  lecturer,  ("oUege  of  Architec- 
ture. Arts,  and  Humanities.  MS,  Sorbonne  University 
(France).  1991 

Marinescu,  Domnita  Caulina,  .Associate  Professor,  Phys- 
ics and  Astronom>.  BS.  1991.  MS.  1991,  University  of 
Bucharest  (Romania);  PhD.  Purdue  University.  1996 

Marion,  Rus.sell  A.,  Professirr.  /jradership.  Technology,  and 
OmnselorEducatum.  BA,  1967,  MAT  1968,  MEd,  1976, 
PhD,  1976,  University  of  North  Girolina 

Marko,  Peter  Benjamin,  Assistant  Pro/e$.sor.  Biological 
Sciences.  BSc,  University  of  Alberta  (Canada),  1991; 
PhD.  University  of  Califomia-I>avis.  1997 

Marks,  Steven  G.,  Professor,  Hislors'.  BA.  Miami  Uniser- 
sity. 1980;  MA.  1981.  PhD.  1988.  Harvard  University 

Markwald,  Roger  R.,  .\djitnct  Ihofessirr,  Biivngineenng.  BS, 
C^alifomia  Stale  Polytechnic  University-Pomona,  1965; 
MS.  1968.  PhD.  1969.  Colorado  State  University 

Marren,  David  George,  Adjunct  A.ssLsiant  Professor,  For- 
estry and  Natural  Resounres.  BS,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 1991 ;  JD.  New  England  Schsxil  of  Law.  1996 
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Marsh,  Janet  G.  H.,  Research  Associate  Pro/essw,  Instnuu 
on  Family  and  Neighborhood  Life.  BS,  Purdue  University, 
1 970;  MSW,  Indiana  State  University,  1976;  MA,  1988, 
PhD,  1994,  University  of  Chicago 

Marsinko,  Allan,  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources. 
BS,  1968,  MS,  1969,  Purdue  University;  PhD,  State 
University  of  New  York,  1979 

Marsoun,  Rory  Nathaniel,  Lecturer,  Graphic  Communica- 
tioru.  BS,  Clemson  University,  2004 

Martin,  Anthony  Q.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1980,  MS,  1983,  University 
of  Mississippi;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1989 

Martin,  Cecile  L.  K.,  Lecturer,  Planning  and  Laruiscape 
Architecture.  BS,  Kutztown  State  University,  1969;  MFA, 
Clemson  University,  1989 

Martin,  James  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science.  BS, 
University  of  Illinois-Urhana-Champaign,  1983;  MS, 
Arizona  State  University,  1989;  PhD,  North  Carolina 
State  University,  1999 

Martin,  Jason  K.,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
Francis  Marion  University,  1995;  MS,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1999 

Martin,  Michelle  H.,  Associate  Professor,  English.  BA,  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  1988;  MS,  Northern  Illinois 
University,  1991;  PhD,  Illinois  State  University,  1997 

Martin,  Samuel  B.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  arul 
Plant  Sciences ,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education  Center. 
BA,  Hendrix  College,  1976;  MS,  University  of  Arkansas, 
1978;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1982 

Martin,  Steven  L.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS, 
Randolph-Macon  College,  1980;  MD,  Medical  College 
of  Virginia,  1984 

Martinez-Dawson,  Rose  M.,  Senior  Lecturer,  Applied 
Economics  and  Statistics.  BS,  1984,  MS,  1987,  MStat, 
1990,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Mason,  G.  Patrick,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Applied  Eco- 
nomics and  Staristics.  BA,  University  of  Denver,  1973 

Mathews,  Christopher  W.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Performing 
Arts.  BM,  Union  University,  1995;  MM,  Southwest 
Missouri  State  University,  1999;  DMA,  University  of 
Kentucky,  2004 

Matic,  Vladimir,  Lecturer,  Political  Science.  BA,  1962,  ]JD, 
1964,  University  of  Belgrade  (Yugoslavia) 

Matthews,  Benjamin,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Scranton,  1971; 
PhD,  Syracuse  University,  1976 

Matthews,  Brent  D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Bioen- 
gineering. BA,  Miami  University,  1989;  MD,  Indiana 
University  School  of  Medicine,  1993 

Matthews,  Gretchen  L.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Mathenujticol 
Sciences.  BS,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1995;  MS, 
1997,  PhD,  1999,  Louisiana  State  University 

Maurice,  Denzil  V.,  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sci- 
ences. BS,  University  of  Allahabad  (India),  1963;  MS, 
University  of  Reading  (England),  1966;  PhD,  University 
of  Georgia,  1978 

May,  Todd  G.,  Pro/essor,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  BA, 
Brown  University,  1978;  MA,  Duquesne  University, 
1982;  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1989 

Mayo,  Rachel  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Public  Health  Sci- 
ences. BS,  1991,  MA,  1993,  University  of  Arkansas 
PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1997 

Mazzarella,  Sharon  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Communica 
tion  Studies.  BS,  Northwestern  University,  1982;  PhD 
University  of  lUinois-Urbana-Champaign,  1993 

McCall,  Len  C,  Assistant  Director,  Universit^i  Center; 
Lecturer,  English.  BA,  Furman  University,  1975;  MA, 
Clemson  University,  1986;  PhD,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1990 

McCarty,  Lambert  B.,  Professor.  Horticulture.  BS,  Clemson 
Univetsity,  198 1 ;  MS,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
1983;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1986 


McCaskill,  Von  H.,  Department  Head,  Pesticide  Regula- 
tion; Lecturer,  Entomology,  Soib,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS, 
Western  Carolina  University,  1965;  MS,  1967,  PhD, 
1973,  Clemson  University 

McCormick,  Robert  E.,  Professcyr,  Economics  and  BB&T 
Scholar.  BA,  1972,  MA,  1974,  Clemson  University; 
PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  1978 

McCreadie,  John  W.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Entomol- 
ogy, Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Guelph 
(Canada),  1980;  MS,  1984,  PhD,  1991,  Memorial 
University  of  Newfoundland  (Canada) 

McCubbin,  James  A.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Psychology.  BA,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1974; 
MA,  Wake  Forest  University,  1976;  PhD,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  1980 

McCubbin,  Marion  Elizabeth,  Visiting  Assistant  Pro/essor, 
Planning  and  Laruiscape  Architecture.  BFA,  1983,  BA, 
2002,  MA,  2006,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

McCutcheon,  Gloria  S.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences,  Coastal  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS, 
1973,  MS,  1978,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  University 
of  Georgia,  1987 

McDonell,  James  R.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Institute  on 
Family  arul  Neighborhood  Life.  BA,  Methodist  College, 
1971 ;  MSW,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1978;  DSW, 
Columbia  University,  1987 

McElreath.  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  Department  Chair  and  Profes- 
sor, Finance.  BS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1962; 
MBA,  1968,  PhD,  1976,  Georgia  State  University 

McFarland,  Lynn  A.,  Adjuru:t  Professor,  Psychobgy.  BA, 
Manhattan  College,  1995;  MA,  1998,  PhD,  2000, 
Michigan  State  University 

McGee,  Norman  A.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor, 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BS, 
Western  Michigan  University,  1977;  jD,  University 
of  Georgia,  1981 

McGee,  Philip  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  Leadership,  Tech- 
nology, and  Counselor  Education.  BA,  Wofford  College, 
1971;  MEd,  University  of  Miami,  1973;  MS,  1979,  EdD, 
1978,  Indiana  University 

McGregor,  John  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Sci- 
ence. BS,  1970,  MA,  1971,  PhD,  1976,  Vanderbilt 
University 

McGregor,  John  U.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Food 
Science  and  Human  Nurririon.  BS,  Clemson  University, 
1982;  MS,  Louisiana  State  University,  1984;  PhD,  Mis- 
sissippi State  University,  1988 

McGuire,  Francis  A.,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor, 
Parks,  Recrearion,  and  Tourism  Management.  BA,  Cornell 
University,  1973;  MS,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1975;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1979 

McKale,  Donald  M.,  Class  of  1941  Memorial  Pro/essor 
of  History.  BS,  Iowa  State  University,  1966;  MA, 
University  of  Missouri,  1967;  PhD,  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity, 1970 

McKnew,  Judith  Irene,  Lecturer,  Matherrmtical  Sciences. 
BS,  1981,  MS,  1986,  PhD,  1994,  Clemson  University 

McKnew,  Mark  A.,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Business 
and  Behavioral  ScierKe;  Professor,  Management.  BS,  1971, 
MA,  1975,  University  of  California;  PhD,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1978 

McMahan,  Gary  L.,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro/essor,  Applied 
Economics  and  Staristics.  BA,  Wofford  College,  1968; 
MPA,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1981 

McMillan,  Jeffrey  J.,  Professor,  School  of  Accountancy  and 
Legal  Studies.  BS,  1983,  MBA,  1984,  Louisiana  State 
University;  PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1990 

McMillan,  Kerri  D.,  Senior  Lecturer,  Finance.  BS,  South- 
eastern Louisiana  University,  1981;  MBA,  University 
of  South  Carolina,  1988 

McNair,  Jonda  Cecole,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BA,  1992,  MEd,  1994,  University  of  Florida;  PhD, 
Ohio  State  University,  2003 


McNeice,  Gregory  M.,  AdjWKi  Professor,  Bioengineer- 
ing; Associate  Professor,  Reproductive  Endocrinology, 
Greenville  Hospital  System.  BASc,  University  of  Wa- 
terloo (Canada),  1964;  PhD,  University  of  London 
(England),  1968 

McNeill,  Jason  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS, 
Northern  Illinois  University,  1991;  PhD,  University  of 
California-Berkeley,  1999 

McNulty,  Peter  J.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS, 
Fordham  University,  1962;  PhD,  State  University  of 
New  York,  1965 

McNutt-Scott,  Tamara  L.,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
Clarion  University,  1983;  MS,  Kent  State  University, 
1985;  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1990 

Meehan,  Nancy  K.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. BSN,  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina,  1978; 
MSN,  1981,  PhD,  1985,  University  of  Texas 

Melloy,  Brian  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Iruiustrial  Engineer- 
ing. BSE,  1978,  MSIE,  1981,  PhD,  1986,  University  of 
South  Florida 

Melsheimer,  Stephen  S.,  Associate  Dean,  College  o/ Engi- 
neering and  Science;  Professor,  Chemical  ar\d  Biomolecular 
Engineering.  BS,  Louisiana  State  University,  1965;  PhD, 
Tulane  University,  1969 

Melton,  Gary  B.,  Director  and  Professor,  Family  and 
Neighborhood  Life.  BA,  University  of  Virginia,  1973; 
MA,  1975,  PhD,  1978,  Boston  University 

Melton,  Judith  Mary,  Associate  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs, 
College  of  Architecture ,  Arts,  and  Humanities;  Professor, 
Languages.  BA,  1963,  MA,  1966,  PhD,  1972,  Louisiana 
State  University 

Mendes,  Michael  W.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering. 
BA,  1977,  MD,  1983,  University  of  Virginia 

Mennier,  John  C,  Interim  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
School  of  Architecture.  BArch,  University  of  Liverpool 
(England),  1959;  MArch,  Harvard  University,  1960; 
MA,  Cambridge  University  (England),  1962 

Meriwether,  John  W.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
BS,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1964;  PhD, 
University  of  Maryland,  1970 

Metiers,  Andrew  T.,  Assistant  Professor,  Chemical  and 
Biomolecular  Engineering.  BS,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  1994;  MS,  1996,  PhD,  2000,  University  of 
Colorado-  Boulder 

Meyer,  Bradley  S.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BA, 
Rice  University,  1983;  PhD,  University  of  Chicago, 
1989 

Meyer,  Curt  Eamst,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  1997,  MA, 
2000,  University  of  North  Texas 

Meyer,  Kathleen  M.,  Lecturer.  Public  Health  Sciences. 
BS,  1977,  MS,  1982,  State  University  of  New  York- 
Cortland 

Michaelis,  Ron  C,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Generics 
and  Biochemistry.  PhD,  Vanderbilt  University,  1983 

Mickelsen,  Patricia  Audrey,  Lecturer,  Biobgical  Sciences. 
BA,  University  of  North  Carolina-Greensboro,  1969; 
MS,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  1975;  PhD,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  1981 

Mihelich,  John  L.,  AdjurKt  Assistant  Professor,  Materials 
Science  and  Engineering.  BS,  1959,  MS,  1961,  PhD,  1964, 
Case  Institute  of  Technology 

Mikhailova,  Elena,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources.  BA,  Moscow  State  Pedagogi- 
cal University  (Russia),  1992;  MS,  1995,  PhD,  1999, 
Cornell  University 

Millar,  Heber  W.,  Director,  Teacher  Education.  BS,  Indiana 
University,  1975;  MEd,  University  of  Texas,  1985 

Miller,  James  A.,  Associate  Professor,  History.  BA,  State 
University  of  New  York-Binghamton,  1969;  MA,  1972, 
PhD,  1981,  University  of  Texas- Austin 

Miller,  Janis  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Management.  BS,  1978, 
MBA,  1986,  PhD,  1990,  University  of  Missouri 
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Miller,  Karl  V.,  Adiun.i  As.ncuiw  />.,.^^^,.^  I„u'M,%  ...uI 

Natural  Rtsoura'S.  BS,  Pcniibylvania  Stale  UmvcrMty, 

1979;  MS,  Ohio  State  University.  1981;  PhD.  University 

ofGeorKia,  1985 
Miller,  Richard  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Mec/ianiciil 

ErifiinaTinfi.  BS,  1992,  MS.  1993,  PhD,  1995.  State 

University  of  New  York-Buftalo 
Miller,  Robert  J.,  Professor.  School  of  Architecture;  Direc- 
ts, Charleston  Center.  BA,  Clemson  University,  1976; 

MArch,  Rice  University,  1979 
Miller,  Stephen  E.,  Professor,  Applied  Economics  and 

Slutistics.  BS,  North  Carolina  State  University.  1972; 

PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Uni- 
versity, 1977 
Milliman,  Brion  T.,  Lt-ciurer,  L<mgujges.  BA,  Indiana 

University-Bloomington.  1999;  MA.  University  oi 

Kansas.  2001 
Mills,  Gary  L.,  Adjunct  Awistant  Professor.  Sch(x>l  of  the  t"n- 

I'lronment.  BS.  Southern  Connecticut  State  University. 

1975;  PhD,  University  of  Rhode  Island.  1981 
Minor,  V.  Christine  M.,  Senior  Lecturer.  Biological  Sciences. 

BS.  University  of  South  Carolina-Spartanburg.  1991; 

MS.  Iowa  State  University,  1997 
Mitchell,  Paula  L.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Entomo/- 

Djjy ,  Soils ,  (ititl  Plant  Sciences.  BA.  University  of  Pennsyl- 

v.inia,  197?;  PhD,  University  of  Texas.  1980 
Mittelstaedt,  John  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Marketing.  BA. 

S;iint  Olaf  College.  1986;  MTS.  Harvard  University. 

1989;  PhD.  University  of  Iowa.  1995 
Mobley,  F.  Catherine,  As.sociate  Professor.  Sociology.  BA. 

Clemson  University,  1984;  MS,  University  of  Bath 

(England).  1990;  PhD.  University  of  Maryland.  1996 
Moise,  Edwin  E.,  Professor.  History.  BA.  Harvard  University. 

1967;  MA,  1972,  PhD,  1977,  University  of  Michigan 
Moline,  David  C,  Lecturer,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  Boh 

Jimes  University,  1991;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1994 
Molnar,  Peter,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Biofngineenng.  BS. 

1989,  PhD.  1992.  Eotvos  Lirand  University  (Hungary) 
Moll,  Fred  J.  Ill,  Distinguished  Scientist  and  Professor. 

School  of  the  Environment.  BS,  1966,  MS.  1968.  Drexel 

University;  PhD,  Stanford  University,  1970 
Montgomery,  Lee  Anne  Jones,  Lecturer,  Psychology.  BA, 

LMemson  University,  1996;  MA,  George  Washington 

University,  1999 
Moore,  Brandon  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Generics  and 

f3ioc/icmistr«.  BA.  University  of  Colorado.  1977;  MS. 

Arizona  State  University,  1980;  PhD,  Washington  State 

University,  1986 
Moore,  D.  Dewayne,  Pro/essor.  Psychology.  BA.  North 

Texas  State  University,  1974;  MA,  1977,  PhD,  1979. 

Michigan  State  University 
Moore,  Jesse  N.,  Associate  Professor.  Marlcering.  BS. 

University  of  Richmond,  1981;  MBA,  1991.  MEd. 

1992.  Northern  Arizona  University;  PhD.  University 
of  South  Florida.  1997 

Moore,  Robert  Truett,  Lecturer,  Packaging  Science.  BA. 
Gorgia  Srarc  University,  1971 

Moran,  Amy  Ladd,  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sci- 
ences. BA,  Bates  College,  1990;  PhD.  University  of 
Oregon,  1997 

Morgan,  Angela  G.,  Assistant  Professor.  Finance.  BS, 
Clemson  University,  1993;  MBA,  1994,  PhD,  1999, 
University  of  Georgia 

Morris,  James  C,  Assistant  Professor.  Genetics  and  Bio- 
chemistry. BS.  College  of  William  and  Mary.  1990;  MS, 

1993,  PhD,  1997,  University  of  Georgia 

Morris,  Keith  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BA.  1992, 

MA,  1994,  University  of  Idaho;  MFA.  University  of 

North  Carolina-Greensboro,  1996 
Morris,  Meredith  Teilhet,  Research  Assistant  Professor, 

(Genetics  rtTid  Biochemistry.  PhD,  University  of  Georgia. 

2000 


Morris.  .MiJ.avl  A.,  Pu.jes.m.  />„liiu.il  .S.i.iuf  hA. 
Southern  Illinois  University,  1962,  MA,  Middlebur> 
College,  1963;  MA.  1965.  PhD.  1971,  Johns  Hopkins 
University 

Morrissey,  Lee  J.,  Professor.  English.  AB,  Boston  Qillege, 
1986;  MA,  1988,  MA,  1990,  MPhil,  1992,  PhD.  1995, 
Columbia  University 

Morse,  John  C,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences.  BS,  Davidson  College,  1968;  MS,  Clem.sim 
Unis'ersity,  1970;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1974 

Morton,  David  Lindsay,  Jr.,  Visiting  As.iiswni  Professirr. 
History.  BA,  University  of  Georgia,  1987;  MA,  Auburn 
University,  1990;  MS,  1994,  PhD,  1995.  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology 

Moss,  William  F.,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1966;  PhD, 
University  of  Delaware,  1974 

Mount,  Andrew  S.,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
University  of  Tampa,  1980;  MS,  College  of  Charleston, 
1991;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1999 

Mousseau,  Timothy,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology.  Soils. 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Ottawa  (Canada), 
1980;  MS,  University  of  Toronto  (Canada),  1983;  PhD, 
McGill  University  (Canada),  1988 

Mowrey,  Megan  E.,  Assistant  Professor.  School  of  Accoun- 
tancy and  Ugal  Studies.  BA,  1985,JD,  1988,  PhD,  1998, 
University  of  Iowa 

Moysey,  Stephen  Michael,  Assistant  Professor.  School  of 
the  Environment.  BSc,  University  of  Alberta  (Canada), 
1996;  MS,  University  of  Arizona,  1999;  PhD,  Stanford 
University,  2005 

Mueller,  John  D.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  arui  Plant 
Sciences.  Edisto  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS. 
University  of  Missouri.  1978;  MS.  1981.  PhD.  1983. 
University  of  Illinois 

Munson,  Priscilla  G.,  Associate  Librarian,  Cooper  Library. 
BA.  Indiana  University,  1972;  MLS,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1988 

Murdoch,  Janice  W.,  Dean,  Office  of  Undergraduate  Stud- 
ies; Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  1980,  MA,  1982,  Wake 
Forest  University;  PhD,  Vanderbilt  University,  1985 

Murdoch,  Lawrence  C,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  the 
Environment.  BS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1980; 
MS,  1987,  PhD,  1991,  University  of  Cincinnati 

Murr,  Kenneth  R.,  Librarian,  Cooper  Library.  BA, 
Maryville  College,  1972;  MS,  1974,  MSLS,  1975, 
University  of  Tenne.ssee 

Murray,  Peter  M.,  AdjurKt  Associate  Professor.  Bioengineer- 
mg.  BA,  West  Virginia  University,  1981;  MD,  West 
Virginia  School  of  Medicine.  1985 

Muth,  Eric  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  Hart- 
wick  College,  1991;  MS.  1993.  PhD,  1997,  Pennsylvania 
State  University 

Nadenicek,  Daniel  J.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture.  BS,  1973,  MS, 
1976.  Mankato  State  University;  BLA,  1991,  MLA. 
1991.  University  of  Minnesota 

Nagatomi,  Jiro,  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS. 
1994.  PhD.  2002.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Nakuma,  Constancio  K.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor. 
Languages.  BA,  University  of  Ghana  (Ghana),  1982; 
MA,  University  of  Paris  (France),  1984;  PhD,  Sorbonne 
Nouvelle-University  of  Paris  (France),  1990;  MBA. 
Saint  Mark's  University  (Canada).  1991 

Nault,  Eleanor  W.,  Director,  Assessment;  Lecturer,  LeadtT- 
ship,  Technology,  and Courxselor  Education.  PhD, Clemson 
University.  1996 

Navratil,  James  D.,  Professor,  School  of  the  Environment. 
BA.  1970,  MS.  1972.  PhD,  1975,  University  of  Colo- 
rado-Boulder 


Ni-.ii,  JcTiime  M.,  V  ailing  Assukinl  Pro/eisi/r,  Le<id<Tthip. 
Technology,  unj  CounseLjr  Education;  AJ/uncl  Aiuiluni 
Priifessin.  School  of  Nursmg.  BS.  SamforJ  Univcrmiy. 
1965;  MDiv.  .Southern  Seminary.  I96H;  MS,  19<>H,  EJD. 
1971,  Indiana  University 

Neal,  Michael  R.,  Assiitoni  Professor,  Engiish.  BA,  Taylor 
University.  1993;  MA.  Ball  State  University.  1994;  PhD, 
University  of  Loui.sville.  2001 

Neal,  Patrick  Claiborne,  Lecturer.  Engiuh.  BA.  1992.  MA. 
1994,  Univen,ityotC;e.irgia 

Nelson,  Eric  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and  Naturd 
Resources.  BA,  t\cidenial  O.llege,  1971;  MS,  1974. 
PhD,  1978,  Oregon  State  University 

Nelson,  Larry  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Forestry  and  Naiural 
Resources.  BS,  Ohio  University,  1972;  MF,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, 1974;  PhD,  Auburn  University,  1987 

Nelson,  William  T.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology. 
BA,  Allegheny  O.llege,  1989;  MA,  1992,  PhD,  1996, 
University  of  Cincinnati 

Nemeth,  Georgia  M.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education. 
BA,  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  1988;  MEd, 
University  of  Houston,  1995;  PhD,  Texas  Woman's 
University,  2005 

Nettles,  William  C,  Jr.,  Adiutv:t  Professor.  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS.  1955.  MS,  1959,  Clemstin 
University;  PhD,  Rutgers  University,  1962 

Nevitt,  Michael  V.,  Adjunct  Professor.  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy. BS,  University  of  Illinois,  1944;  MS,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University.  1950;  PhD, 
University  of  Illinois,  1954 

Newkirk,  Gary  L.,  Senior  Lecturer,  Management.  BS, 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  1966;  MBA,  University 
of  Virginia,  1976;  EdD,  Clem.st,n  University,  1992 

Newton,  Jennifer  Ray,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA, 
Erskine  College.  1991;  MS.  Clemson  University.  1993 

Nghiem,  Nhuan  Phu,  Adjunct  A.'isistant  Professor, 
Akgncultural  and  Biological  Engineenng.  BS,  1975.  MS. 
1977,  University  of  New  South  Wales  (Australia); 
PhD,  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College.  1982 

Nilson,  Linda  B.,  Director,  Teaching  Effectivenes  and  In- 
novarions;  Lecturer.  Sfxnology.  BA.  University  of  Califor- 
nia-Berkeley. 1970;  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1974.  Universit>' 
of  Wisconsin 

Nix,  Lawrence  E.,  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Resourc- 
es. BS.  1968.  MS,  1970,  Mississippi  State  University; 
PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1974 

Nix,  P.  Marie,  Assistant  Director.  College  of  Business  and  Be- 
havioral ScierKe  Undergraduate  Advising  Center;  Lecturer, 
Psychology.  BA.  University  of  North  Carolina.  1990; 
MS.  1996,  PhD,  2002,  University  of  Georgia 

Nocks,  Barry  C,  Associate  Dean  for  Research  and  Outreach . 
College  of  Architecture .  Arts,  and  Hunuiniries;  Professor. 
City  and  Regioruil  Planning.  BS,  Cornell  University, 
196*9;  MRP,  1972,  PhD,  1978,  University  of  North 
Carolina;  AICP 

Noneaker,  Daniel  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Auburn  University,  1977; 
MS,  Emor>'  University,  1979;  MS.  Georgia  Institute  vi 
Technology-.  1984;  PhD.  University' of  Illinois.  1993 

Norman,  Richard  B.,  Professor,  School  of  Architecnire 
BS.  Lawrence  University.  1955;  BArch,  University  ot 
Illinois-Urbana-Champaign,  1958;  MArch,  Universirv 
of  Michigan.  1961;  Al  A 

Norman,  William  C,  Associate  Professor,  Parks,  Rec 
realion.  and  Tourism  Management.  BS.  University  ol 
Minnesota.  1980;  MS.  Michigan  State  Universit>'.  1987. 
PhD.  University  of  Minnes^ita.  1995 

Norsworthy,  Jason  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Entomol 
ogy.  Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS.  Louisiana  Technical 
University.  1995;  MS.  1997.  PhD.  2000.  University 
of  Arkansas 
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Faculty 


Nortcliff,  Stephen,  Adjunct  Pro/essor.  Hnldmoio.ifv,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BA,  University  of  Bristol  (England), 
1969;  PhD,  University  of  East  Anylia  (England),  1974 

Novick,  Beth  A.,  Visiimg  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Mathematical 
Sciences.  BS,  Barnard  College,  1972;  MS,  University 
of  Colorado,  1984;  MS,  1987,  PhD,  1990,  Carnegie 
Mellon  University 

Nowack,  Robert  E,  Alumni  Pro/essor  o/ Civil  Engineering 
and  Engineering  Mechanics.  BS,  Carnegie  Mellon  Uni- 
versity, 1948;  MS,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1952:1.1.0, 
Clemson  University,  1999 

Nyankori,  James  C.  O.,  Professor,  Al)f>licd  Economics  and 
Statistics.  BS,  Makerere  University  Kampala  (Uganda), 
1968;  MS,  Ohio  State  University,  1970;  PhD,  University 
of  Illinois,  1977 

Nyczepir,  Andrew  P.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soil.s , 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BSA,  University  of  Georgia,  1974; 
MS,  1976,  PhD,  1980,  Clemson  University 

Oberdan,  Thomas  J.,  Associate  Professor,  College  of 
Architecture,  Aru,  arui  Humanities.  BA,  University  of 
Missouri-Saint  Louis,  I972;AM,  1975, AM,  1976,  PhD, 

1990,  Indiana  University 

O'Callaghan,  Dealga  P.,  Adjunct  Professoi,  Forestry'  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  1973,  PhD,  1977,  University  of 
Dublin  (Ireland) 

Ochterbeck,  Jay  M.,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS, 
1987,  MS,  1990,  PhD,  1993,  Texas  A&M  University 

O'Connor,  Sean,  Lecturer,  Chemistry.  BS,  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  1 969;  MS,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
1978;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1990 

Ogale,  Amod  A.,  Professor,  Chemical  and  Biomolecular 
Engineering.  BT,  Indian  Institute  of  Technology  (India), 
1982;  PhD,  University  of  Delaware,  1986 

Ogg,  Neil,  AiSsociate  Vice  President ,  Public  Service  and  Agricul- 
ture; Director,  Regulatory  and  PMc  Services  Programs.  BS, 
East  Tennessee  State  University,  1 974;  MS,  University  of 
Tennessee,  1975;  EdD,  Clemson  University,  1992 

Ogle,  Jennifer  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
BS,  1994,  MS  MS,  1996,  University  of  Tennessee;  PhD, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  2005 

Oh,  Chi  Ok,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Parks,  Recreation,  and 
Tourism  Management.  BA,  Chungnam  National  Uni- 
versity (Korea),  1999;  MS,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
2001;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  2005 

O'Hara,  Liam  H.,  Lecturer,  Graphic  Communicatiorxs.  BA, 
University  of  Georgia,  1986;  MAT,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1989;  MInEd,  Clem.son  University,  1997 

Ohland,  Matthew  W.,  Associate  Professor,  General  Engi- 
neering. BA,  1989,  BS,  1989,  Swarthmore  College;  MS, 

1991,  MS,  1992,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  PhD, 
University  of  Florida,  1996 

Okafor,  Chinyelu  B.,  Assistant  Pro/essoi',  Public  Health 
Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Ibadan  (Nigeria),  1976;  MS, 
1978,  PhD,  1981,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Okafor,  Nduka,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor.  Biological 
Sciences.  BSc,  University'  College  (Nigeria),  1 960;  PhD, 
University  of  Cambridge  (England),  1964 

Olson,  Larry  W.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Animal  and  Veteri- 
nary SViences,  Edisto  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS, 
Oklahoma  State  University,  1971;  MS,  1974,  PhD, 
1976,  University  of  Nebraska 

Olson,  Laura  R.,  Associate  Professor.  Political  Science,  BA, 
Northwestern  University,  1990;  MA,  1991,  PhD,  1996, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 

Oreffice,  Sonia,  Assistant  Professor,  Economics.  BA, 
University  of  Venice  (Italy),  1998;  PhD,  University  of 
Chicago,  2004 

Osborne,  Kristen  K.,  Lecturer,  Graphic  Commurucations. 
BA,  1994,  MInEd,  1996,  Clemson  University 

O'SuIlivan,  Sean  L.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  English.  BA, 
Princeton  University,  1988;  BA,  University  of  Bristol 
(England),  1990;  MA,  1995,  MP  1998,  PhD,  2000, 
Yale  University 


Otis,  David  L.,  Adjuncl  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
1971,  MS,  1974,  PhD,  1976,  Colorado  State  University 

Ott,  Joyce  A.,  Research  Assistant  Pro/e,ssor,  Institute  (m 
Famil)!  and  Neighborhood  Li/e.BA,  1975,MS,  1986,  PhD, 
1994,  Florida  State  University 

Overcamp,  Thomas  J.,  Professor,  School  of  the  Eni/ironmcni. 
BS,  Michigan  State  University,  1968;  MS,  1970,  PhD, 
1973,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  PE 

Owens,  Lisa  A.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  School  of  Accountancy 
and  Legal  Studies.  BS,  North  Car<ilina  Agricultural  and 
Technical  State  University,  1 990;  MA,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, 1996;  PhD,  Oklahoma  State  University,  2001 

Owino,  Tom  O.,  Assistant  Professor,  Agi'icultural  and  Bio- 
logical Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Nairobi  (Kenya), 
1985;  MS,  University  ofAlberta  (Canada),  1993;  PhD, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1999 

Pace,  Thomas  B.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengi- 
neering.  BS,  Mississippi  State  University,  1978;  MD, 
University  of  Missi,ssippi,  1982 

Pagano,  Christopher  C,  Associate  Professor.  Psychology. 
BA,  1987,  PhD,  1993,  University  of  Connecticut 

Page,  Edward  W.  Ill,  Director,  Office  of  Technology  Trans- 
fer;  Professor,  Computer  Science .  BS,  Clemson  University, 
1965;  MS,  University  of  Alabama,  1968;  PhD,  Duke 
University,  1973 

Paige,  William  D.,  Pro/essor,  Teacher  Education.  BS,  1968, 
MS,  1972,  State  University  of  New  York-Oswego;  PhD, 
Ohio  State  University,  1978 

Pak,  Chong  Hyon,  Assistant  Professor,  Ps-schology.  BS,  1997, 
MS,  2001,  PhD,  2005,  Georgia  Institute  of  technology 

Palmer,  R.  Barton,  Cal)\oun  Lemon  Professor,  literature.  BA, 
Dartmouth  Qillege,  1968;  BA,  University  of  Durham 
(England),  1970;MPhil,  1972,  PhD,  1974,  Yale  Univer- 
sity; MA,  1984,  PhD,  1989,  New  Yotk  University 

Pargas,  Roy  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  ScierKe.  BS, 
Ateneo  De  Manila  University  (Philippines),  1971;  MS, 
1981,  PhD,  1982,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Park,  Chanseok,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  Seoul  National  University  (Korea),  1987;  MS, 
Korea  Advanced  Institute  of  Science  and  Technology 
(Korea),  1989;  MA,  University  of  Texas-Austin,  1994; 
PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  2000 

Park,  Hyun  Jin,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Packaging 
Science.  BS,  1983,  MS,  1985,  Korea  University  (Korea); 
PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1991 

Park,  William  J.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  General  Engineering. 
BS,  1978,  MS,  1981,  PhD,  1986,  Clemson  University 

Parker,  Charles  R.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Ento- 
mology, Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1976, 
George  Mason  University;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University,  1980 

Parker,  Jennifer  Helen,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies. 
BA,  Creighton  University,  2001;  MA,  University  of 
Nebraska,  2003 

Parker,  Veronica  G.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. BS,  Cllcge  of  Charleston,  1984;  BS,  Clemson 
University,  1986;  PhD,  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1994 

Pamell,  Pamela  G.,  Lecturer.  Livestocfc  and  Poultry  Health; 
Adjunct  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences.  BS, 
Woftord  College,  1983;  DVM,  1987,  PhD,  1993,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia 

Parr,  Boyd  Hobson,  Lecturer,  Lifcstocfc  and  Poultry  Health; 
Adjunct  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences. 
BS,  Clemson  University,  1974;  DVM,  University  of 
Georgia,  1978 

Parrott,  Timothy,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
1998,  MS,  1998,  Clemson  University 

Parsons,  Caroline  S.,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies. 
BA,  University  of  Alabama,  1994;  MA,  Ball  State 
University,  1995 


Pass,  Susan  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BS, 
Georgetown  University,  1966;  MSEd,  Western  Illinois 
University,  1986;  EdD.  University  of  H.nision,  1999 

Patel,  Paresh  Manilal,  l.o  iinci  Ani.  ulnv,,hnul  i:,.,ln;.  „l 
Engineering.  BS,  1988,  Ms,  I  wv7,  (  ,m|,,i,,i  A,.,!,  mIum  ,,I 
University  (India);  PhD.  I.. ,„s,,M,,,Si.,„  I  lni\>,s,iy,,n,l 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  G)llcge,  2004 

Paton,  Peter,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Biobgical  Sciences. 
BS,  Lewis  and  Clark  College,  1978;  MS,  Q.lorado  State 
University,  1985;  PhD,  Utah  State  University,  1994 

Patterson,  James  W.,  Pro/essor,  Management.  BS,  1970, 
MA,  1971,  PhD,  1977,  University  of  Arkansas 

Paul,  Catherine  £.,  Associate  Professor,  English.  BA, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1993;  MA,  1995,  PhD, 
1998,  University  of  Michigan 

Paul,  Kimberly  8.,  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BA,  Northwestern  University,  1991;  PhD,  Princeton 
University,  1998 

Pavlasek,  Stephen,  Jr.,  Lecturer,  Applied  Ecimomics  and 
Stansncs.  BS,  Clem,son  University,  1967 

Payne,  Patricia  Elaine,  Lecturer,  School  of  Nursing.  BSN, 
University  of  South  Carolina-Spartanburg,  1981;  MS, 
Clemson  University,  1984 

Paynter,  Malcolm  J.  B.,  Pro/essor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BSc,  1959,  MSc,  1962,  PhD,  1964,  Sheffield  University 
(England) 

Paynter,  Valerie  A.,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  Packaging 
Scierwe;  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  arui  Plant 
Sciences.  BS,  University  of  London  (England),  1957; 
PhD,  Clemson  University,  1975 

Pearl,  Gary  G.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Aninml  and  Veterinary 
Sciences.  BS,  1959,  DVM,  1963,  Purdue  University 

Pearlstone,  David  B.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Bioen- 
gineering.  BS,  Vandcrbilt  University',  1984;  MD,  New 
York  University  School  of  Medicine,  1989 

Pearson,  L.  Wilson,  Named  Professor.  Electrical  and  Com- 
puter Engineenng.  BSEE,  1968,  MS,  1973,  University  of 
Mississippi;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1976 

Pecaut,  Michael  J.,  Adjur\ct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengi- 
neering.  BS,  1994,  MS,  1996,  PhD,  1999,  University  of 
Colorado-Boulder 

Peebles,  Kelly  Digby,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  College,  1999;  MA,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  2001 

Peeler,  David  K.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Materi- 
als Science  and  Engineering.  BS,  Clemson  University, 
1987;  MS,  Alfred  University,  1989;  PhD,  Clemson 
University,  1993 

Pellerin,  Carolyn  E,  Lecturer,  Computer  Science.  BS, 
North  Georgia  College  and  State  University,  1 968;  MS, 
Clemson  University,  1970 

Penna,  Anthony  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Performing  Arts. 
BA,  Hanover  College,  1993;  MFA,  Boston  University, 
2000 

Pennington,  Henry  Alan,  Assistant  Professor,  Military 
Leadership;  Captain,  U.S.  Army.  BS,  United  States 
Military  Academy,  2002 

Pennington,  William  T.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BA,  Hen- 
drix  College,  1977;  PhD,  University  of  Arkansas,  1983 

Peppers,  Larry  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Sociology.  BS,  1969, 
MA,  1 97 1 ,  Memphis  State  University;  PhD,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  1973 

Perahia,  Dvora,  Associate  Professor,  Chemistry.  BSc,  He- 
brew University  of  Jerusalem  (Israel),  1981;MSc,  1984, 
PhD,  1990,  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  (Israel) 

Perdue,  Richard  R.,  Adjurict  Irvitructor,  Food  Scieitce  and 
Human  Nutrition.  BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1954 

Perez,  Silvia  Dinorah,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BSc,  Universi- 
dad  Centtoamericana  Jose  Simeon  Cafias  (El  Salvador), 
1988;  MS,  University  of  Idaho,  1995;  MA,  University 
ofWarwick  (England),  2001 
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Peters.,  Chris  L.,  AsmjcuIc-  I'uij.ssur.  h\ulw>  ijiuaium. 
BA,  1978,  Mhd,  1985,  Clcmsim  UnivcrMiy;  bdl). 
University  ot  GcorRJH,  1988 

Peterson,  James  K.,  Associate  Pro/esjor.  Mathematical  Sci 
ences.  BA,  Indiiina  Univetisity,  1975;  MS.  1977,  PhD. 
1980,  Coliiradi)  State  University 

Pettigrew,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  tiiulogiail 
Sciences.  liS.ErskineCDlleBe.  1981;  MS,  Clenisim  Uni- 
versity, 1984;  rhO,  University  ot  Tennessee,  1988 

Pickett,  Gregory  M.,  Opartment  C-hair  aiid  Pro/essor. 
Marketing.  BS.  1979.  MBA.  1983.  PhD.  1985. Oklahoma 
State  University 

Pilcher,  June  J.,  Pro/essor,  Psychology.  BA,  University 
.>(  Southern  Mississippi,  1984;  MA,  1989,  PhD,  1989, 
University  of  Chicago 

Pinkerton,  Bruce  W.,  Associate  Dean.  Agiicw/ttire  and 
Naimal  Ri'soiirces;  Pro/essor.  Entomolo^.  Soils,  and  Plant 
Si'icmes.  BA.  Southwest  Texas  State  University,  1971; 
MS.  1976.  PhD.  1982,  Texas  A&M  University 

Piper,  Christine  A.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  ConsrrMCtion 
Science  and  Management.  BS.  1986,  MCSM,  1988, 
Clemson  University 

Pivorun,  Edward  B.,  Pro/essor,  Biobgicai  Sciences.  BS,  Tutts 
University.  1968;  PhD.  University  of  Minne.sota,  1973 

Placone,  Dennis  L.,  Pro/fS.sor.  Economics.  BA.  1970.  MA, 
1972,  PhD,  1982.  University  of  Pittshurgh 

Poole,  Kelvin  F.,  Pro/essor,  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engmeenng.  BS,  1964,  MS,  1966.  University  of  Natal 
(South  Africa);  PhD,  Victoria  University  of  Manchester 
(England).  1969 

Pope,  Amy  Liann,  Lecturer,  Physics  and  Asmmomy.  BS. 
1997,  MS,  1999,  PhD,  2002,  Clemson  University 

Porcher,  F.  Cordes,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  Grapluc  C-o"i>nu- 
Miainom.  BS,  1988,  MlnEd,  1992.  Clemson  University 

Porcher,  Richard  D.,  AdjwKt  Pro/essor,  Bio/ogicai  Sciences. 
BS,  College  of  Charleston,  1962;  MS.  1966.  PhD,  1974, 
University  ot  South  Carolina 

Porter,  Nancy  M.,  Pro/essor,  Family  and  Communi(\ 
Studies.  BS,  1974,  MS,  1985.  Mansfield  State  College; 
PhD.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Uni- 
\er>ity.  1990 

Post,  Christopher  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 
hlatund  Resources.  BA.  Reed  College,  1990;  MS,  1995, 
PhD,  2001,  Cornell  University 

Post,  Daniel,  Adjunct  Professor,  Mec/ianicai  Engineering. 
BS,  1950,  MS,  1951,  PhD,  1957,  University  of  lllinois- 
Urhana-Champaign 

Poston,  Cheryl  E.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Teacher  Education. 
BS,  1981,  MlnEd,  1983,  Clemson  University;  EdD, 
University  of  Georgia,  1995 

Poston,  Jonathan  J.,  .Adjunct  Pro/essor,  College  of  Ar- 
chitecture, Arts,  and  Humanities.  JD,  University  of 
Richmond,  1981 

Powell,  Gary  L.,  Pro/essor,  Genetics  and  Biochemistry. 
BS,  University  of  California,  1962;  PhD,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, 1967 

Powell,  Robert  Baxter,  .-\ssist^iiu  Pro/essor,  Parks,  Rec-re- 
ation,  and  Tourism  .Management.  BA,  University  of  North 
C:.irolina,  1983;  MA,  2001,  PhD,  2005,  Yale  Univen,ity 

Prater,  Mary  Ann  M.,  Senior  Lecturer,  School  of  Accoun- 
lancy  and  Legal  Studies.  BS,  1978,  MS,  1983,  Clemson 
University;  CPA 

Presnell,  Daniel  Herbert,  Jr.  Lecturer,  English.  BA, 
Clemson  University,  1999;  MFA,  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 2003 

Prevail,  David  Otway,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. BSc,  Unix  ersity  of  the  West  Indies  (Trinidad),  1985; 
MS,  1997,  PhD,  1998,  Clemson  University,  PE 

Prevosl,  Shari  A.,  Senior  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BS,  University  of  Florida,  1982;  PhD,  Rutgers 
University,  1989 


Price,  \'aiieaton,  Jr., . VJ;uiul  .Visixuilc  I'lujessor,  .Sclu«)l  nj 
thi  Envtrimment.  BS,  University  of  South  Cirolina,  1S>62; 
MS,  1967,  PhD,  1969,  University  ot  North  Carolina 

Privette,  Charles  V.  Ill,  Avsistont  Professor,  Agricultural  and 
Hiologual  tiignwenng.  BS,  1997,  MS,  1998,C:lem.son  Uni- 
versity, PhD,  Univeniity  ot  Simth  Oirolin.i,  2005;  PE 

Prowell,  Uavid  C,  Adjumi  Assiswni  Pro/es.«ff.  School  o/ 
the  Ent'irirtmu"Mi.  BS.  1971.  MS.  1972.  Emory  University; 
PhD.  University  ot  California-Santa  Cruz,  1974 

Pruitl,  Rosanne  H.,  Director,  School  oj  Nursing.  BSN, 
Emory  UnlverMty.  1974;  MN,  University  of  Soiilli 
Carolina,  1979;  PhD,  University  of  Maryland,  1989 

Pnirembel,  Christian  E.  G.,  Vice  President  firr  Resc'arch, 
Pro/e<sor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  1963,  MS,  1964, 
PhD.  1967.  Rutgers  University 

Ptacek,  Margaret,  .Associate  Pro/essor,  Biological  Scieiues. 
I3S,  1981,  MS,  1984,  Emporia  State  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  1991 

Pursley,  Michael  B.,  HoLomhe  Professor,  Electrical  and 
CompuiiT  Engineering.  BS,  1967,  MS,  1968,  Purdue  Uni- 
veniity; PhD,  University  of  Southern  California,  1974 

Purvis,  Russell  L.,  Associate  Professor.  Management.  BS, 
University  of  Miami,  1980;  MBA,  Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity, 1985;  PhD,  Florida  State  University,  1994 

Pury,  Cynthia  L.  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  BA, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1989;  MS,  1991,  PhD,'  1997, 
Northwestern  University 

Qiao,  Rui,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BS,  Huazhong  University  of  Science  and  Technology 
(China),  1996;  MS,  Tsinghua  Univeniity  (China),  1999; 
PhD,  University  of  Illinois-Urbana-Champaign,  2004 

Queen,  William  G.,  University  Veterinarian,  Research 
Sert'ices:  Lecturer,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences.  DVM, 
Ohio  State  University,  1978 

Quick,  Lucinda  Sorciere  Shealy,  Research  Assistant 
Pro/essor,  Institute  on  Family  and  Neighborhood  Life.  BA, 
Clemson  University,  1987;  PhD,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1997 

Quisenberry,  Virgil  L.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1969,  MS,  1970,  PhD,  1974,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky 

Rack,  Henry  J.,  Pro/essor,  Materials  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  1964,  MS,  1965,  ScD,  1968,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 

Rael,  Ronald  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Architecture. 
BED,  University  of  Qilorado-Boulder,  1994;  MArch, 
C:olumhia  University,  1998 

Rafert,  James  B.,  Dean,  Graduate  School.  BS,  Case 
Institute  of  Technology,  1972;  PhD,  University  of 
Florida,  1978 

Rahn,  Christopher  D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro/es.sor.  Me- 
chanical Engineering  and  Elecrricol  and  Computer  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  University  of  Michigan,  1985;  MS,  1986,  PhD, 
1992,  University  of  California-Berkeley 

Rajapakse,  Nihal  C,  Research  Pro/essor,  Horticulture.  BS, 
University  of  Peradeniya  (Sri  Linka),  1981;  MS,  1983, 
PhD,  1986,  Texas  A&M  University 

Rajapakse,  Sriyani,  Adjumt  Professor,  GcTietics  and  Bio- 
chemistry. BS,  University  ot  Peradeniya  (Sri  Lanka). 
1980;  MS.  1983,  PhD,  1986,  Texas  A&M  University 

Ramamurthi,  Anand,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Bioengineenng. 
BE,  B.,ns,...lore  Univeisity  (India),  1994;  MS,  1996,  PhD, 
1999.  i,"»kl.ihoma  State  University 

Ramire:,  Barbara  J.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  1979,  MA, 
1982,  Clemson  University 

Rangaraju,  Prasada  Rao,  .Assistant  Professor.  Ciiil 
Engineering.  BTech,  Jawahiirlal  Nehru  Technological 
University  (India).  1991;  MS,  Iowa  State  University, 
1993;  PhD,  Purdue  University.  1997 

Ransom,  Bruce  W.  U,  Pro/essor,  Political  Science.  BA, 
Hampton  Institute,  1971;  MA,  1974,  PhD,  1981, 
University  ot  Virginia 


Rao,  Apfurao  Si.,  I'uijenoi,  1'hyiu.s  and  /VilTonurn>.  BS, 
UniverMty  ot  BomKiy  (India).  1983;  MS.  1985.  PhD. 
1989,  Univemty  ol  Kentucky 

Rao,  Arthi  V.,  Visiting  Assistant  Pro/esuw,  Planning  and 
l,aiui%ca/if  .Archjteciure.  BArth,  Bungalt>rc  Univer«iiy  (In- 
di.i).  1999;  MI.A.  Penivsylviinia  State  University.  1002 

Raiih,  Dan  R.,  Pro/essor.  Per/orming  Arts;  Director  of 
Choral  Aclmth's.  BM.  University  of  Texas-Aflincton, 
1973;  MMEd,  University  of  North  Tcx.i,s.  1976;  DMA, 
University  ol  Colorado,  1989 

Raymark,  Patrick  H.,  Assixuite  Projesurr,  Piychoiugy 
BS,  University  of  Wisumsin,  1987;  MS,  lllinou  State 
University,  1989;  PhD,  Bowling  Green  State  Univer- 
sity, 1993 

Raymond,  Mai>  Anne,  Pro/essor,  Marketing.  BS,  1976, 
MBA,  1978.  University  of  Alabama;  PhD.  University 
of  CJeorgia,  1986 

Reba,  Marilyn,  Lecturer,  Matheiruilical  Sciences.  BA, 
Clevel.ind  State  University.  1968;  MA,  1970,  PhD, 
197  3,  University  of  North  Carolina;  MS,  Purdue 
University,  1996 

Recknor,  Christopher  P.,  Ad/unct  Assistant  Profesan,  Bio- 
engiiwering.  BA,  Furman  University,  1987;  MD,  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1991 

Recknor,  Julie  C,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Bioengi- 
neering.  BS,  Furman  University,  1985;  MS,  Cletiuon 
University,  1987;  PhD,  Medical  University  of  South 
C:arolina,  1993 

Reddy,  Krishna  N.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BSc,  1973,  MSc,  1975,  University  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  (India);  PhD,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, 1987 

Reel,  Jerome  V.,  J  r.,  Senior  \'ice  Provost  and  University  His- 
timan;  Profesun,  History.  BS.  1960.  MA,  1961,  University 
of  Southern  Mississippi;  PhD,  Emory  University,  1967 

Reese,  Richard  M.,  Pro/essor,  Marketing.  BBA,  1968. 
MBA.  1969.  Phl^  1972.  University  of  Texas 

Reid,  James  L.,  Lecturer,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS, 
Clemson  University,  1957;  MS,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  1960;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1974 

Reid,  John  M.,  Lecturer,  Sociology  BA,  1993,  MPA.  2000, 
Clemson  University 

Reid,  William  J.  Ill,  Visiting  Assistam  Professor,  Elecmical 
and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1988,  MS,  1990,  PhD, 
1997,  Clemson  University 

Reighard,  Gregory  L.,  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  1977;  MS,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1978;  PhD,  Michigan  State  University,  1984 

Reinhold,  Timothy  A.,  Ad/unct  Professor,  Civil  Engineering 
BS,  1973,  MS.  1975,  PhD,  1977,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University;  PE 

Reinking,  David  Paul,  Named  Pro/essor,  Teacher  Educatum 
BA,  Concordia  Teachers  G»llege,  1971;  MS,  Winon.i 
State  University,  1979;  PhD,  University  of  Minnesota 
Twin  Cities,  1983 

Reneke,  James  A.,  Pro/essor.  Madwmaticcd  Sciences.  BA, 
1958,  MA,  1960,  University  of  Florida;  PhD.  UniversitN 
of  North  Carolina,  1964 

Revis- Wagner,  C.  Kenyon,  .Associate  Professor,  Biological 
Scieiues.  K\.  Emor>  University,  1965;  MS.  1968.  PhD. 
1973.  University  of  Georgia 

Rhodehamel,  E.  Jeffery,  .'\d;uncl  .Assistant  Professor,  Food 
Science  and  Human  Nutrition.  BS.  1979,  MS,  1983. 
PhD,  1996,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University 

Ricciardi,  Patricia  Diane,  Assistant  Professor,  Leadership. 
Technology,  and  Counselor  Education.  BA,  Charleston 
Southern  University,  1976;  MEd,  The  Citadel,  1983 
PhD,  University  i.f  South  Cinilina,  1996 

Riccomini,  Paul  J.,  AssLstant  Pro/essor.  Teacher  Education 
BA.  199<,MEd.  1996.  EilinKiro  University  of  Pennsx  I 
vania;  PhD.  Pennsylvani.i  State  University.  2001 
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Rice,  Charles  D.,  Pro/cssor.  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  1980, 
MS,  1986,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University;  PhD, 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  1989 

Rice,  Richard  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Chemical  and  Biomo- 
lecular  Engineering.  BS,  Ciemson  University,  1968;  MPh, 
1970,  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1972,  Yale  University 

Richards,  Wendell  Gene,  Jr.,  Assi.stanr  Professor,  Military 
Leadership;  Captain,  U.S.  Army.  BA,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, 1998 

Richardson,  Kathleen  Ann,  Director,  Material  Science 
and  Engineering.  BS,  1982,  MS,  1988,  PhD,  1992,  Alfred 
University 

Richardson,  M.  Elaine,  Director,  Academic  Support  Center; 
Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences.  BS,  Memphis 
State  University  1970;  MS,  1976,  PhD,  1986,  Ciemson 
University 

Ridgeway,  Victoria  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BS,  North  Georgia  College  and  State  University, 
1968;  MAT,  Emory  University,  1969;  PhD,  University 
of  Georgia,  1994 

Rieck,  James  R.,  Professcxr,  Applied  Economics  and  Stansrics. 
BS,  Salisbury  State  University,  1974;  MS,  1978,  PhD, 
1989,  Ciemson  University 

Riley,  Flora  M.,  Lecturer,  Michelin  Career  Center.  BA, 
1972,  MEd,  1978,  Ciemson  University 

Riley,  Helene  M.,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor  of  Ger- 
man. Languages.  BA,  University  of  North  Texas,  1970; 
MA,  1973,  PhD,  1975,  Rice  University 

Riley,  Melissa  B.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soib,  and  Plant 
Sciences.  BS,  1976,  MS,  1979,  PhD,  1990,  Ciemson 
University 

Rivlin,  Elizabeth  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  AB,  Vas- 
sar  College,  1992;  MA,  1997,  PhD,  2003,  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison 

Robbins,  Ashley  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Planning  and 
Landscape  Architecture.  BS,  University  of  Virginia,  1991; 
MArch,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1997 

Robbins,  Tina  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Management.  BS, 
Ciemson  University,  1981;  MBA,  Winthrop  University 
1986;  PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1991 

Robichaud,  Steve  J.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Cooper  Library. 
MS,  Simmons  College,  2002 

Robinson,  Kathleen  Karah,  Research  Professor,  Institute  on 
Family  and  Neighborhood  Life.  BA,  Moody  Bible  College, 
1970;  MEd,  Texas  Woman's  University,  1970;  PhD, 
Michigan  State  University,  1978 

Robison,  Cathy  A.,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  Lawrence 
University,  1980;  MA,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
1983;  MA,  University  of  Georgia,  1996 

Rochester,  Weston  B.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  1999,  BA, 
1999,  MA,  2004,  Ciemson  University 

Rodgers,  John  H.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BS,  1972,  MS,  1974,  Ciemson  University; 
PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Uni- 
versity, 1977 

Rodrigo,  Juan  J.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS, 
1965,  MS,  1968,  MD,  1968,  University  of  California- 
San  Francisco 

Rojas-de-Massei,  Monica  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Languag- 
es. BA,  Universidad Nacional  de Cordoba  (Argentina), 
1989;  MA,  1993,  PhD,  1999,  University  of  Iowa 

Roldan,  Miguel,  Adjunct  Professor,  School  of  Architecture. 
BArch,  Universitat  Politecnica  de  Catalunya  (Spain), 
1988 

Roldan'Garcia,  Maria  Teresa,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA, 
University  of  Valladolid  (Spain),  1999;  MA,  West 
Virginia  University,  2002;  MA,  Kent  State  University, 
2004 

Rollins,  Charles  L.  II,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  North  Green- 
ville College,  2002;  MA,  Ciemson  University,  2004 

Rose,  Patrick  G.,  Senior  Lecturer,  Graphic  Communications. 
BA,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University, 
1972;  MlnEd,  Ciemson  University,  1990 


Rosenblith,  Suzanne  N.,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Edu- 
cation. BA,  Muhlenberg  College,  1991;  MS,  Minnesota 
State  University-Mankato,  1995;  PhD,  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison,  2001 

Ross,  Robert  B.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1994,  PhD,  2000,  Ciemson 
University 

Roth,  Linda  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources,  Belle  W.  Baruch  Institute  of  Coastal  Ecology  and 
Forest  Science.  BA,  Harvard  University,  1971;  MS,  Yale 
University,  1979;  PhD,  Clark  University,  1997 

Roth,  Philip  L.,  Professor,  Management.  BA,  University 
of  Tennessee,  1981;  MA,  1985,  PhD,  1988,  University 
of  Houston 

Rudolph,  Krista  Barrier,  Lecturer,  Biolo^cal  Sciences.  BS, 
Ciemson  University,  1990;  MEd,  Charleston  Southern 
University,  1992;  PhD,  Ciemson  University,  2002 

Ruppert,  Mariette  V.,  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sci- 
ences. BS,  1962,  MS,  1971,  Tufts  University 

Rushing,  James  W.,  Interim  Director,  Coastal  Research  and 
Education  Center;  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS,  Florida 
Southern  College,  1979;  MAg,  1981,  PhD,  1985,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida 

Russell,  Charles  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Matherrwtical  Sci- 
ences. BA,  University  of  The  South,  1962;  MS,  1963, 
PhD,  1967,  Florida  State  University 

Russell,  Harlan  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1986,  MS,  1989,  PhD,  1993, 
University  of  lUinois-Urbana-Champaign 

Russell,  Kevin  R.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  University  of  Idaho,  1991;  MS, 
1996,  PhD,  2000,  Ciemson  University 

Ryalls,  Emily  D.,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies.  BA, 
James  Madison  University  1997;  MA,  University  of 
Alabama,  1999 

Ryan,  Joseph  Benedict,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BS,  University  of  Arizona,  1984;  MBA,  University 
of  West  Florida,  1992;  MEd,  Old  Dominion  University, 
1995;  PhD,  University  of  Nebraska,  2004 

Saldino,  Andrew  R.,  Lecturer,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  BA, 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  1995;  MA,  2000,  MPhil, 
2002,  Syracuse  University 

Saltzman,  Matthew  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical 
Sciences.  BA,  Cornell  University,  1977;  MS,  1982,  PhD, 
1986,  Carnegie  Mellon  University 

Sample,  Joseph  Clayton,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BS, 
Slippery  Rock  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1991;  MA, 
Texas  A&M  University,  1993;  MA,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, 2000;  PhD,  Iowa  State  University,  2004 

San  Fratello,  Virginia  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Architecture.  BA,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1993; 
MArch,  Columbia  University-New  York  City,  1998 

Sander,  Samuel  T,  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical  and  Com- 
puter Engineering.  BS,  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  1994;  MS,  2000, 
PhD,  2002,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Sanders,  John  P.  Ill,  Adjunct  Professor,  Materials  Sci- 
ence and  Engineenng.  BS,  1992,  MS,  1993,  PhD,  1995, 
Ciemson  University 

Sanderson,  Stephen  E.,  Instructor,  .Agricultural  and  Bio- 
logical Engineenng,  Agricultural  Education  State  Staff.  BS, 
Ciemson  University,  1996 

Santamaria,  Michele  Renee,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  Emory 
University,  1997;  MLitt,  University  of  Saint  Andrews, 
1998;  MFA,  University  of  Oregon,  2000;  MLS,  Long 
Island  University-C.  W  Post,  2005 

Saporoschenko,  Andrew,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor, 
Finance.  BS,  University  of  Illinois-Urbana-Champaign, 
1983;  MBA,  University  of  Michigan,  1990;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  1997 

Sarasua,  Wayne  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
BS,  University  of  California-Berkeley,  1984;  MS,  1989, 
PhD,  1992,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
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Satris,  Stephen  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Philosophy  and 
Religion.  BA,  University  of  California-Los  Angeles, 
1969;  MA,  University  of  Hawaii,  1971;  PhD,  University 
of  Cambridge  (England),  1984 

Sauer,  Raymond  D.,  Jr.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Economics.  BA,  1979,  MA,  1981,  University  of  New 
Mexico;  PhD,  University  of  Washington,  1985 

Saunders,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  Professor,  History.  BA,  North- 
western University,  1962;  MA,  1964,  PhD,  1971, 
University  of  lllinois-Urbana-Champaign 

Savedra,  Adam  R.,  Lecturer,  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tour- 
ism Management.  BBA,  1999,  MBA,  2001 ,  New  Mexico 
State  University 

Sawyer,  Raymond  C,  Professor,  Performing  Arts.  BS, 
Shippensburg  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1965;  MA, 
University  of  Washington,  1971;  PhD,  Univeristy  of 
lllinois-Urbana-Champaign,  1975 

Saylor,  John  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BS,  State  University  of  New  York-Buffalo,  1986;  MS, 
University  of  Minnesota,  1989;  MPhil,  1993,  PhD, 
1993,  Yale  University 

Schach,  Janice  C,  Dean,  College  of  Architecture ,  Arts,  and 
Humanities;  Professor,  Landscape  Architecture.  BSLA, 
Purdue  University,  1979;  MLA,  University  of  Guelph 
(Canada),  1981;  FASLA 

Schalkoff,  Robert  J.,  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Virginia,  1975;  MEngr, 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1976;  PhD,  University 
of  Virginia,  1979 

Schemainda,  Richard,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BS,  University 
of  Antioquia  (Colombia),  1970 

Schiff,  Scott  D.,  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  1982;  MS,  1984,  PhD,  1988, 
University  of  Illinois 

Schilf,  Suzanne  Rook,  Associate  Librarian,  Cooper  Library. 
BA,  Ciemson  University,  1993;  MLS,  University  of 
Alabama,  1994 

Schlautman,  Mark  A.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  the 
Environment.  BS,  University  of  Nebraska,  1984;  MS, 
1987,  PhD,  1992,  California  Institute  of  Technology 

Schleifer,  Lydia  Lancaster  Folger,  Associate  Professor, 
School  of  Accountancy  and  Legal  Studies.  BA,  Davidson 
College,  1977;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1988 

Schmalz,  Dorothy  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Parks,  Rec- 
reation, and  Tourism  Management.  BA,  College  of 
Wooster,  1993;  MS,  1999,  PhD,  2004,  Pennsylvania 
State  University 

Schmidt,  Johannes,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  BA, 
University  of  Konstanz  (Germany),  1992;  MA,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  1995;  PhD,  University  of 
Hamburg  (Germany),  1999 

Schnabel,  Guido,  Associate  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BA,  1990,  MS,  1993,  Justus-Liebig 
Universitat  (Germany);  PhD,  Universitat  Hohenheim 
(Gennany),  1997 

Schneider,  Raymond  K.,  Interm  Chair  and  Associate  Profes- 
sor, Corutruction  Science  and  Management.  BAeroEngr, 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  New  York,  1961;  MBA,  Long 
Island  University,  1969 

Schoulties,  Calvin  L.,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture , 
Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences;  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1965,  PhD,  1971,  University 
of  Kentucky 

Schroeder,  Paul  R.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Civil  En- 
gineering. BS,  University  of  lllinois-Urbana-Champaign, 
1974;  MS,  Vanderbilt  University,  1977;  PhD,  Ohio  State 
University,  1977 

Schumacher,  Robert  M.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Psychology. 
BA,  Eastern  Illinois  University,  1981;  MA,  1987,  PhD, 
1989,  University  of  lllinois-Urbana-Champaign 

Schurz,  Taffita  M.,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies.  BS, 
Southeast  Missouri  State  University,  2002;  MA,  Ball 
State  University,  2005 


Faculty 


SclniM.T,  (Jiuntir  A.,  \Jji.-ut  I'rojcssor.  F„vo(T7  .mJ 
Natural  Kesouicts.  13S,  University  ut  L>,iyti)n,  197 1 ;  MS, 
Eastern  Kentucky  University,  1973;  PhD,  University  of 
Tennessee,  1977 

Schutte,  Harold  D.,  Adjunct  Aisociate  Professor,  Biot'ngi- 
neering.  MD,  Loma  Linda  University,  1984 

Schwartz,  Charles  E.,  Adjunct  Professor.  Geni'iics  and 
Biochemistrv.  BA,  Colgate  University,  1970;  MS, 
Oklahoma  State  University,  1972;  PhD,  Vanderbilt 
University,  1978 

Schwartz,  Karen  G.,  Adjunct  Instructm,  Food  Science  and 
Hum^n  Nutrition.  BS,  Western  Carolina  University, 
1981;  MS,  Wimhror  University,  1983 

Schwartz,  Robert  W.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Mauriah  Scienci; 
ami  Engineering.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1981,  North  Carolina 
State  University;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1989 

Schwedler,  Thomas  E.,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences.  BS,  University  of 
Michigan,  1975;  MS,  Michigan  Technological  Univer- 
sity, 1977;  PhD,  Auburn  University,  1980 

Schweitzer,  Sara  H.,  Ad)u7ict  Associate  Professor.  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources.  BS,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1985;  MS,  Texas  Tech  University,  1988;  PhD,  Okla- 
homa State  University,  1994 

Scott,  Mark  C,  AdjurKt  Assistant  Professor.  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  Wofford  College,  1987;  MS, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University, 
1994;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  2001 

Scott,  Simon  W.,  Professor.  Entomology.  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences.  BSc,  Hattield  Polytechnic  (England),  1971; 
PhD,  University  of  Wales  (England),  1974 

Scott,  Thomas  R.,  Professor,  Animal  ar\d  Veterinary  Sci- 
ences; Adjunct  Professor.  Biolo^cal  Sciences.  BS,  1976, 
MS,  1979,  Louisiana  State  University;  PhL^,  University 
of  Georgia,  1983 

Seaver,  Laurie  H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Genetics 
and  Biochemistry.  BS,  1983,  MD,  1987,  University  of 
Arizona 

Seiber,  Eric  E.,  Assistant  Professor.  Public  Health  Sciences. 
BS,  Eckerd  College,  1994;  MA,  1996,  PhD,  1999, 
Tulanc  University 

Senter,  Herman  R,  Associate  Projessor.  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BS,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1965;  MS, 
University  of  Virginia,  1 967;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  1973 

Serkiz,  Steven  M.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
the  Eniironmeni.  BS,  Furman  University,  1985;  PhD, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1991 

Seydim,  Zeynep  Banu,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Animal 
and  Vetennarv  Sciences.  BS,  1991,  MS,  1994,  Ankara 
University  (Turkey);  MS,  1996,  PhD,  2001,  Clemson 
Universiry 

Shalaby,  Shalaby  W.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering. 
BSc,  Ain  Shams  University  (Egypt),  1958;  MS,  1963, 
PhD,  1966,  PhD,  1967,  University  of  Lowell 

Shapiro,  Martin,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BA,  City  University  of  New  York-Brook- 
lyn College,  1958;  MS,  Cornell  University,  1961;  PhD, 
University  of  California-Berkeley,  1966 

Shappell,  Scott  A.,  Professor.  Industrial  Engineering.  BS, 
Wright  State  Univeniity,  1983;  PhD,  University  of  Texas 
Medical  Branch-Galvaston,  1990 

Sharitz,  Rebecca  R.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Foresrrv 
and  Natural  Resources.  BS,  Roanoke  College,  1966;  PhD, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1970 

Shelburne,  Victor  B.,  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BS,  1973,  MF,  1975,  Duke  University;  PhD, 
ClcniM.n  University,  1988 

Shepard,  Buford  M.,  Director,  Archixjid  Tropical  Research 
and  Education  Center;  Professiyr.  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BS,  Middle  Tennessee  State  University, 
1966;  MS,  University  of  Georgia,  1968;  PhD,  Texas 
A&M  University.  1971 


Sherar,  James  R.,  \,ijunci  .VsMMaiil  Projcssur.  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  University  of  Kansas,  1972;  MF, 
Oregon  State  University,  1978 

Sherrill,  Windsor  W.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  PuWic  Health 
Sciences.  BS,  Wake  Forest  University,  1987;  MHA, 
MBA,  University  of  Alabama-Birmingham,  1989;  PhD. 
Brandeis  University,  1999 

Shick,  Laura  J.,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  1972, 
MS,  1981,  University  of  l\-laware 

Shier,  Douglas  R.,  Projessor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA, 
Harvard  University,  1968;  PhD,  London  School  of 
Economics  and  P(.)litical  Science  (England),  1973 

Shipe,  Emerson  R.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Tennessee,  1969;  MS, 
Western  Kentucky  University,  1970;  PhD,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1978 

Sieverdes,  Christopher  M.,  Professor,  Applied  Economics 
and  Statistics.  BA,  University  of  Richmond,  1966;  MS, 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  1972;  PhD,  Mis- 
sissippi State  University,  1973 

Sikes,  C.  Steven,  Adjunct  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BS,  1971,  MS,  1973,  John  Carroll  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madi.son,  1976 

Silance,  Robert  T.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Archi- 
tecture. BA,  Clemson  University,  1973;  BFA,  Temple 
University,  1978;  MArch,  Clemson  University,  1981 

Sill,  Benjamin  L.,  Director,  General  Engineering:  Alumni 
Distinguished  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  1967,  MS, 
1969,  North  Carolina  State  University;  PhD,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1974 

Sill,  Lois  P.,  Librarian,  Cooper  Library.  BS,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1 967;  MS,  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity, 1969;  MLS,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1988 

Silvers,  Stuart,  Pro/essor,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  BA, 
1958,  MA,  1960,  Michigan  State  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1963 

Silvestri,  Michael  S.,  Adjunct  Lecturer.  History.  BA,  Brown 
University,  1988;  MA,  1991,  MPhil,  1993,  PhD,  1998, 
Columbia  University 

Simionescu,  Dan  Teodor,  Research  Assistant  Professor, 
Bioengineering.  BS,  1981,  PhD,  1999,  University  of 
Bucharest  (Romania) 

Simmons,  Alvin  M.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  East  Carolina  University,  1980; 
MS,  1983,  PhD,  1987,  University  of  Kentucky 

Simmons,  James  Bryan,  Associate  Professor.  Graphic  Com- 
munications. BS,  Western  Kentucky  University,  1986; 
MS,  Murray  State  College,  1988;  EDD,  University  of 
Kentucky,  1994 

Simms,  Donna  M.,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Scierv:es.  BS,  Bob 
Jones  University,  1990;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1993 

Simms,  Robert  E.,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
1 99 1 ,  BS,  1 99 1 ,  Salisbury  State  University;  MS,  Clem- 
son University,  1993 

Simon,  Curtis  J.,  Associate  Professor.  Eccmomics.  BA,  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  1981;MA,  1983,  PhD,  1985, 
State  University  of  New  York-Binghamton 

Simpson,  Roger  K.,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  1976,  MEd, 
1977,  Clemson  University 

Singh,  Rajendra,  D.  Houser  Banks  Professor.  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Agra  University  (In- 
dia), 1965;  MS,  Meerut  University  (India),  1968;  MS, 
Dalhousie  University  (Canada),  1974;  PhD,  McMaster 
University  (Canada),  1979 

Sinka,  Margit  M.,  Pro/essor,  Languages.  BA,  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College,  1964;  MA,  Middlebury  College,  1965; 
PhD,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1974 

Sirmon,  David  G.,  Assistant  Professor,  Management.  BS, 
1996,  MBA,  1997,  University  of  Monran.i;  PhD,  Ari- 
zona State  University.  2004 


Sit.ir.ini.in,  \tur.ili,  I'riijewnr.  t  .mi;ii<l<-r  Sui-nce,  BE, 
University  ol  Madras  (India).  1983;  ME,  Indi.in 
Institute  of  Science  (India),  1984:  PhD.  Ohio  State 
University.  1990 

Skaar,  Eric  C,  AiiUKiate  Profesun,  Materuds  Science  and 
Engiruermg  BS.  Alfred  Univensity.  1970;  PhD.  Mii»- 
.sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1975;  PE 

Skewes,  Peter  A.,  Professor,  Ammaiaiui  Vetermary  Sconces. 
BS,  University  of  New  Haven.  1979;  MS.  Univetsity  of 
Florida.  1982;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1985 

Skinner,  Martha  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Architec- 
ture. BA,  University  of  Florida.  1990;  BArch,  Cooper 
Union,  1995 

Small,  Mark  A.,  Professor,  Institute  <m  Family  and  NeigfJyirr- 
hoodUfe.  BA,  1983,MA,  1985,  University  of  Nevada-Las 
Vegas;  JD,  1989,  PhD,  1990,  Univen,ity  of  Nebraska 

Smallwood,  Margaret  E.,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  Bridge- 
water  College,  1973;  MA,  Auburn  Univcn^ity,  1974 

Smart,  Patricia  T.,  Pro/essor,  School  of  Nursing.  BSN, 
Clem.son  University.  1979;  MN,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1981;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1994 

Smathers,  Diane  G.,  Director  atui  Professor,  Emeritus  Col- 
lege.hS,  1973,  MS,  1974,  University  of  Kentucky;  EdD, 
University  of  Georgia,  1980 

Smathers,  Webb  M.,  Jr.,  Professm,  Applied  Economics  and 
Statistics.  BA,  University  of  North  Carolina.  1970;  BA, 
1972,  MS,  1975.  PhD,  1980,  University  of  Kentucky 

Smiley,  E.  Thomas,  Adjunct  Professor.  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BS,  University  of  Wisconsin',  1977;  MS, 
Colorado  State  Universit>',  1979;  PhD,  Michigan  State 
University,  1985 

Smink,  Jay,  Director,  National  Dropout  Prevention  Center; 
Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BS,  Millersville  State 
College,  1959;  MEd,  1961,  EdD,  1966,  Pennsylvania 
State  University 

Smith,  Alton  D.,  Associate  Professor.  Biological  SciexKes. 
BS,  Mississippi  College,  1972;  MS,  East  Texas  State 
University,  1977 

Smith,  Bill  R.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  arui  Plant 
Sciences.  BS,  Texas  Tech  Universiry,  1964;  MS,  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  1966;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  1970 

Smith,  Christa  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  History.  BA.  1987. 
MA,  1990,  Marshall  University;  PhD,  University  of 
Tennessee,  2000 

Smith,  Daniel  J.,  Assistant  Professor.  Languages.  BA,  Bob 
Jones  University,  1979;  MEd,  University  of  Georgia, 
1985;  PhD,  University  of  Texas- Austin,  2002 

Smith,  Deborah  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Education. 
BS,  Madison  College,  1977;  MS,  1985,  EdD,  1989, 
University  of  Tennessee 

Smith,  Dennis  W.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS, 
1988,  PhD,  1992,  University  of  Florida 

Smith,  Eddie  R.,  Lecturer,  Communicanon  Snidies.  BA, 
1979,  MA,  1981,  Bob  Jones  University 

Smith,  Gabriel  K.,  .Assistant  Professor,  Military  Leader- 
ship. Captain  US.  Army.  BS,  United  States  Militar\ 
Academy,  1999 

Smith,  Garriet  W.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Biological 
Sciences.  BS,  1974,  MAT,  1975,  Winthrop  University; 
MS,  1977,  PhD,  1981,  Clemson  University 

Smith,  John  P.,  Associate  Professcn.  Entomology,  Soils,  arui 
Plant  Sciences,  Edisto  Research  ar\d  Education  Center.  BS. 
1979,  MS,  1984,  University  of  Georgia;  PhD,  Clemson 
University,  2003 

Smith,  Kelly  C,  As.soctate  Pro/essor,  Philosophy  and  Religion 
BA,  Georgia  State  University,  1986;  MS,  1991.  PhD, 
1994,  Duke  University 

Smith,  Kelly  Jordan,  Lecturer,  School  o/ Nursing.  BS,  1992 
MS.  2000,  Clemson  University 
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Smith,  Kerry  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics  arul  Biochem- 
istry. BS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1986;  PhD, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1993 

Smith,  Robert  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Political  Science.  BA, 
College  of  Saint  Rose,  1980;  MPA,  1984,  PhD,  1998, 
State  University  of  New  York- Albany 

Smith,  Samuel  W.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Biological  Sci- 
ences; Assistant  Medical  Director,  Department  of  Internal 
Medicine,  Greenville  Hospital  System.  BS,  Davidst)n  Col- 
lege, 1959;  MD,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1965 

Smith,  Theodore  1.  J.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  BS,  Cornell  University,  1966;  MS,  CW 
Post  College,  1968;  PhD,  University  of  Miami,  1975 

Smolen,  Anna  Lee  Hays,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BA, 
Clemson  University,  1997;  MS,  Medical  Universiiy  o( 
South  Carolina,  2001 

Smotherman,  Mark  K.,  Associate  Professor.  Computer 
Science.  BS,  Middle  Tennessee  State  University,  1977; 
PhD,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1984 

Snyder,  Joyce  Marlene,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  In- 
stitute on  Family  and  Neighborhood  Life.  BS,  1971,  MA, 
1990,  PhD,  1995,  University  of  Nebraska 

Song,  Bo,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Belle  W.  Baruch  Institute  o/Coa,stal  Ecolo;^  and 
Forest  Science.  BS,  Liaoning  University  (China),  1985; 
MS,  Chinese  Academy  of  Science  (China),  1988;  PhD, 
Michigan  Technological  University,  1998 

Song,  Jee  June,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Packaging  Sci- 
ence. BS,  1981,  MS,  1986,  Chonbuk  National  University 
(Korea);  PhD,  Kyoto  University  (Japan),  1992 

Sosolik,  Chad  E.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Physics  and  .As- 
tronomy. BS,  Texas  A&M  University,  1995;  MS,  1998, 
PhD,  2001,  Cornell  University 

Sparace,  Kathryn  Francine,  Adjunct  Professor.  Genetics  and 
Biochemistry.  BA,  1978,  MS,  1981,  University  of  Wyo- 
ming; PhD,  University  of  California-Berkeley,  1990 

Sparace,  Salvatore  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Biological  Sci- 
ences. BS,  Cornell  University,  1975;  PhD,  University 
of  Wyoming,  1980 

Sparks,  Elisa  K.,  Associate  Professor,  En^ish.  BA,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1973;  MA,  1977,  PhD,  1978,  Indiana 
University 

Sparks,  Peter  R.,  Pro/essor,  Civil  Engineering.  BSc,  Uni- 
versity of  Bristol  (England),  1968;  PhD,  University  of 
London  (England),  1974 

Spede,  Mark  J.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Performing  Arts; 
Director  of  Bands.  BM,  University  of  Michigan,  1984; 
MM,  Ball  State  University,  1988;  DMA,  University  of 
Texas-Austin,  1998 

Sperry,  Jay  K.,  Lecturer,  Graphic  Communications.  BS, 
Appalachian  State  University,  2001 

Sperry,  Stephen  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Planning  and 
Land.scape  Architecture.  BLA,  State  University  of  New 
York-Syracuse,  1970;  MLA,  Harvard  University,  1975 

Speziale,  Barbara  J.,  Associate  Dean  and  Program  Direc- 
tor, Youth  Development  arul  Families;  Associate  Professor, 
Biological  Sciences.  BA,  State  University  of  New  York, 
1974;  MS,  University  of  Minnesota,  1977;  PhD,  Clem- 
son University,  1985 

Spinale,  Francis  G.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professcn,  Bioengi- 
neering.  BS,  Northeastern  University,  1979;  MS,  1984, 
PhD,  1988,  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina;  MD, 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina,  1994 

Spira,  Timothy  P.,  Pro/essor,  Biobgical  Sciences.  BA,  1975, 
MA,  1978,  California  State  University;  PhD,  University 
of  California,  1983 

Spiro,  Arthur  M.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Arthur  M.  Spiro 
Center  for  Entrepreneurial  Studies.  MS,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1947 

Spitler,  Hugh  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Public  Health  Sci- 
ences. BA,  1972,  MA,  1974,  University  of  South  Florida; 
PhD,  1985,  MPH,  1996,  Emory  University 


Spivey,  Michael  F.,  Wachovia  Projessor,  Finance.  BA,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  1973;  MBA,  East  Carolina 
University,  1978;  PhD,  University  of  Tennessee,  1987 

Springer,  Thomas  M.,  Pro/essor,  Finance.  BS,  University 
of  Florida,  1978;  MBA,  1986,  PhD,  1988,  University 
of  Georgia 

Sridharan,  V,  Professor,  Management.  BE,  Madurai-Ka- 
maraj  University  (India),  1975;  PhD,  University  of 
Iowa,  1987 

Srimani,  Pradip  K.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Computer  Science.  BS,  1970,  BTech,  1973,  MTech,  1975, 
PhD,  1978,  University  of  Calcutta  (Itrdia) 

St.  John,  Caron  H.,  Pro/essor,  Management.  BS,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  1976;  MBA,  1984,  PhD,  1988, 
Georgia  State  University 

Stanton,  William  A..  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  1966,  MA, 
1967,  Jersey  City  State  College 

Starkey,  Charles,  Assistant  Professor,  Philosophy  and  Re- 
ligion. BA,  Claremont  McKenna  College,  1987;  MA, 
1995,  PhD,  2001,  University  of  Wi,sconsin-Madison 

Starnes,  Wayne  C,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Biological 
Sciences.  BS,  1969,  MS,  1973,  PhD,  1977,  University 
of  Tennessee 

Staufeneger,  Warner  Benjamin,  /x'cturer,  Mathematical 
Sciences.  BS,  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  1999;  MS, 
Clemson  University,  2001 

Stecker,  Pamela  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BS,  1982,  MEd,  1988,  PhD,  1993,  Vanderbilt 
University 

Stegall,  David  L.,  Lecturer,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  BA, 
1984,  MLibSc,  1984,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  2001 

Stegelin,  Dolores  A.,  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BS, 
1969,  MS,  1970,  Kansas  State  University;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  1983 

Stephan,  Elizabeth  Anne,  Lecturer,  General  Engineering. 
BS,  1995,  PhD,  1999,  University  of  Akron 

Stephens,  Benjamin  R.,  Professor,  Psychology.  BS,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  1979;  PhD,  University  of  Texas,  1985 

Sterling,  Patrick  D.,  Lecturer,  Computer  Scierwe.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  1 97 1 ;  MS,  Clemson 
University,  1997 

Stevens,  Bonnie  W.,  Senior  Lecturer,  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management;  Director,  Nonprofit  Leadership 
Minor.  BS,  1976,  MRPA,  1978,  EdD,  1997,  Clemson 
University 

Stevens,  J.  Herbert,  Jr.,  Lecturer,  Health,  Education,  arul 
Human  Devebpment(\)llege  Supp(rrt  Services.  BSE  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  1975;  MRPA,  Clemson  University,  1978 

Stevenson,  David  E.,  Lecturer,  Performing  Arts.  BM, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1984;  MM,  University 
of  Southern  Mississippi,  1986 

Stevenson,  Dennis  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Sci- 
ence. BA,  Eastern  Michigan  University,  1965;  MS,  Rut- 
gers Universiry,  1975;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1983 

Stevenson,  Roger  E.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Genetics  arul 
Biochemistry.  BS,  Furman  University,  1962;  MD,  Wake 
Forest  University,  1966 

Stewart,  Joseph  Earl,  Jr.  Department  Chair  and  Profes- 
sor, Political  Science.  BA,  University  of  Georgia,  1970; 
MA,  Florida  State  University  1971;  PhD,  University 
of  Houston,  1977 

Stewart,  Wayne  H.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Management. 
BS/BA,  1984,  MBA,  1988,  Western  Carolina  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  University  of  North  Texas,  1995 

Still,  Hugh  R.,  .Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1978;  MS, 
Clemson  University,  1980 

Stocks,  Stephanie  Dawn,  Lfcturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
Texas  AiStM  University,  1994;  BS,  Universiry  of  Tennes- 
see, 1997,  MS,  Western  Carolina  University,  2000 
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Stoddard,  Allison  K.,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA, 
1985,  MS,  1990,  Clemson  University 

Stolen,  Roger  H.,  Visiting  Pro/essor,  Materials  Science 
and  Engineering.  BA,  Saint  Olaf  C:ollege,  1959;  PhD, 
University  of  California-Berkeley,  1965 

Stone,  Kenneth  C,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Agiicul- 
tural  arvi  Biological  Engineering.  BS,  1981,  MS,  1985, 
PhD,  1987,  University  of  Florida 

Straka,  Thomas  J.,  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Resourc- 
es. BS,  1972,  MS,  1973,  University  of  Wisconsin;  MBA, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1978;  PhD,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1981 

Stringer,  William  C,  Associate  Professm,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BSA,  1968,  MS,  1972,  University  of 
Georgia;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University,  1979 

Stuart,  Steven  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS, 
University  of  Delaware,  1990;  MA,  199l,MPhil,  1994, 
Phi),  1995,  Columbia  University 

Sturkie,  Douglas  K.,  Department  ("hair  and  Professor,  So- 
ciobgy.  BA,  Newberry  College,  1970;  MSW,  University 
of  South  Carolina,  1973;  PhD,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1979 

Sullivan,  Michael  Jack,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences,  Edisto  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS, 
Texas  Tech  University,  1967;  MS,  1971,  PhD,  1973, 
North  Carolina  State  University 

Summers,  Joshua  D.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  BSME,  1996,  MSME,  1998,  University  of 
Missouri;  PhD,  Arizona  State  University,  2002 

Sun,  Ya-ping,  Named  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Zhengzhou 
Institute  of  Technology  (China),  1982;  MS,  Zhejiang 
University  (China),  1985;  PhD,  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity, 1989 

Surak,  John  G.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Applied  Economics  and 
Statistics.  BS,  1971,  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1974,  University 
of  Wisconsin 

Surver,  William  M.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
Saint  Francis  College,  1966;  PhD,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  1974 

Suttie,  Skye  L.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  State  University 
of  New  York-Geneseo,  2001;  MA,  Clem,son  Univer- 
sity, 2005 

Swank,  Wayne  T.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BS,  West  Virginia  University,  1958;  ME  1 960, 
PhD,  1972,  University  of  Washington 

Swanson,  Elizabeth  O.,  Lecturer,  School  of  Nursing.  BS, 
Baylor  University,  1975;  MSN,  1990,  MPH,  1990, 
Enu)ry  University 

Sweeney,  John  R.,  Interim  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences;  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BSE  1967,  MS,  1971,  University  of 
Georgia;  PhD,  Colorado  State  University,  1975 

Switzer,  Deborah  M.,  Pro/essor,  Teacher  Education.  BA, 
University  of  Texas,  1976;  MEd,  1987,  PhD,  1993, 
University  of  Illinois 

Switzer,  Fred  S.  Ill,  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  University 
of  Texas,  1975;  MS,  Lamar  University,  1982;  PhD, 
University  of  Illinois,  1988 

Swords,  Allen  N.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  1997,  MA,  2002, 
Clemson  University 

Szmurlo,  Karyna  M.,  Pro/essor.  Languages.  BA,  1965,  MA, 
1967,  UniversityofWarsaw  (Poland);  MA,  1977,  PhD, 
1981,  Rutgers  University 

Szurley,  David  C,  lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
Grand  Valley  State  University,  1997;  MS,  1999,  PhD, 
2005,  Clem.son  University 

Taaffe,  Kevin  M.,  Assistant  Professcrr,  Industrial  Engineering. 
BS,  1988,  MS,  1990,  University  of  lllinois-Urbana- 
Champaign;  PhD,  University  of  Florida,  2004 

Tagliarini,  Gene  A.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professcrr,  Computer 
Science.  BA,  1970,  MA,  1971,  University  of  South 
Florida;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1989 


Faculty 


Taha.  Tarck  M.,  As-Mant  /'r,.^sv,..  /:.I.m.i.,./  niiJ  Cm, 
puler  hiigiiiet'Ting.  BA,  De  I'auw  Universiiy,  iyy4; 
BEE.  1996,  MS,  1998,  PhD,  2002,  CicDrtjui  Institute 
ot  TechnoloKY 

Tamura,  Robert  F.,  Associalt;  Projesurr,  Ecoiuinucs.  BS, 
C:i)llc«f  of  Willum  and  Mary,  1981;  MA.  1985,  PhD, 
1988,  DniviTMty  ofC:hic,it.» 

Tas,  Ahmet  Cuneyt,  Research  Assuwnt  I'rofesun,  Wateriak 
Science  aiul  HngmeermR.  BSc,  198J,  MSc.  1986,  Middle 
East  Technical  University  (Turkey);  PhD,  Iowa  Sl;ite 
University,  1995 

Taylor,  Dennis  F.,  l-ecturer,  Chemism.  BS,  Kiiik  C  nlleKc, 
1981;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University,  1987 

Taylor,  Dennis  S.,  Lif»rnri<m,  C<H>per  Li/warv.  BA,  Pied- 
mont Collcf;e.  1977;  MA,  University  ot  Georgia,  1981; 
MLS,  Emory  University,  1986 

Taylor,  Margaret  L.,  Lecturer,  Sociology.  BA,  State  Uni- 
versity o(  New  York -Stony  Briwk,  2001;  MS,  Clcmson 
University,  2005 

Taylor,  Mary  A.,  Professor,  Psycholofry.  BA,  Western 
Kentucky  University,  198?;  MS,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University,  1985;  PhD,  University 
ot  Akron,  1990 

Taylor,  Paul  M.,  Atljuiici  I'ro/essfn-,  Mec/umicd/  Engineering. 
BA,  University  of  Cambridge  (Eimland),  1972;  MS, 
1973,  PhD,  1976.  Victoria  University  ot  Manchester 
(England) 

Taylor,  Robert  L.,  De/wrtinent  ( ^/lair  ami  Professor,  Math- 
eriuuuiii  Sciences.  BS,  University  ot  Tennessee,  1966;  MS. 
1969,  PhD,  1971,  Florida  State  Uni verity 

Taylor,  Summer  Smith,  Assistnni  Professor,  t'ngiish.  BA, 
University  ot  South  Carolina,  1993;  MA,  1995,  PhD, 
2000,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Taylor,  Thecxiore  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Materials  Science 
crnJ  fcngineenng.  BS,  Alfred  University.  1963;  MS.  1966, 
PhD,  1971,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  PE 

Taylor-Shockley,  Megan  Newbury,  Assistant  Professor,  His- 
itn>  BA,  Univet^,irv  of  Richmond,  1993;  MA,  University 
ot  Tennessee,  1995;  PhD,  University  of  Arizona.  2000 

Teague,  Gypsey,  Assistant  Librarian,  Cooper  Library.  BS, 
Plymouth  State  College.  1974;  MBA,  Oklahoma  City 
University.  1986;  MLArch,  1997,  MS,  2000,  MLIS, 
2002,  University  of  Oklahoma-Norman 

Teitloff,  Timothy  Charles,  Lecturer,  Maiiiemarical  Sciences. 
BA,  1989,  MS,  1992,  PhD.  1994,  Clemson  University 

Temesvari,  Lesly,  Associate  Pro/essoi.  Biological  Sciences. 
BS.  McGill  University  (Canada),  1987;  PhD,  University 
ot  Wuuk.r  (Canada),  1993 

Temples,  Tommy  J.,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro/essor,  School  uf 
the  Eni'ironment.  BS,  Clcmson  University,  1976;  MS, 
University  of  Georgia.  1978;  PhD,  University  of  South 
Carolina.  1996 

Templeton,  Scott  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Applied  Econom- 
ics and  Statistics.  BA.  1983.  MS,  1987,  University  of 
California-Santa  Cruz;  PhD.  University  of  California- 
Berkeley.  1994 

Thames,  Brenda  Joyce,  Associate  Oean,  College  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Human  Development.  BS.  Mississippi 
State  University,  1976;  MEd.  1985,  EdD.  1992.  Clemson 
University 

Thatcher,  Jason  B.,  Assistant  Pro/essor.  Management.  BA, 
1994,  BA,  1999,  University  of  Utah;  MPA,  1999,  PhD, 
2002,  Florida  State  University 

Thies,  Judy  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Scieixces.  BS,  1972.  MS,  1982,  PhD,  1988, 
University  ot  Minnesi>ta 

Thies,  Mark  C,  Pro/essor,  Chemical  ai\d  Biomolecular 
Engineering.  BChE,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
1977;  PhD,  University  of  Delaware.  1985;  PE 

Thomas,  Charles  J.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Eccmomics.  BA. 
University  of  Virginia,  1991;  MA,  1995,  PhD,  1996, 
Princeton  University 


Thomas,  Ronald  L.,  / Vpiirmuril  (.hiiii  and  I'ujjcss'jr. 
Packaging  Science.  BS,  Gardner- Webb  University,  197  3; 
MS.  1975.  PhD.  1980,  Clem.son  University 

Thomason,  Deborah  J.,  Pro/essor,  Familv  and  Communit\ 
Studies.  BS.  1977.  MEJ.  1979.  EdS,  1986.  University  ..I 
CJeorgia;  EdD,  Clem.son  University.  1992 

Thompson,  C.  Bradley,  Research  Professor.  College  of 
Business  and  Behavioral  Science.  BA.  Western  State 
College,  1982;  MA,  Boston  Ciillege,  1984;  PhD,  Brown 
University,  1993 

Thompson,  C.  Stassen,  Director,  Office  of  Land  Manage- 
ment; Professor,  Agricultural  and  Applied  Ecrmomics.  BS, 
Murray  State  College,  1968;  MS.  1969,  PhD,  1972. 
University  of  Kentucky 

Thompson,  G.  Richard,  Pro/essor,  Economics.  BA, 
University  of  South  Florida,  1966;  PhD.  University  of 
Virginia,  1972 

Thompson,  Lonny  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Mechanical 
Enffiieenng.  BS,  University  of  California,  1985;  MS, 
1989,  PhD,  1994,  Stanford  University 

Thompson,  Sharon  W.,  Associate  Professor.  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. BS,  1968,  MS,  1968,  Murray  State  College;  MSN, 
University  of  Kentucky,  1973 

Timms,  Janet  L.,  Associate  Professor.  School  of  Nursing.  BS. 
1981,  MS,  1986,  Clemson  University;  EdD,  University 
of  Georgia,  1992 

Tissera,  Graciela  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  Li- 
cencida  en  Gramatics  Espanola,  Universidad  Nacional 
de  Cordoba  (Argentina),  1985;  PhD,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1992 

Toler,  Joe  E.,  Pro/essor,  Applied  Economics  and  Statistics 
BS,  1966,  MSA,  1968.  University  of  Georgia;  PhD, 
Clemson  University.  1990 

Tollison,  Robert  Dewitt,  Professor.  Economics.  BA,  Wof- 
ford  College,  1964;  MA,  University  of  Alabama,  1965; 
PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1969 

Tomasso,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  Pro/essor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
University  of  Tennessee-Martin,  1974;  MS,  Middle 
Tennes.see  State  University,  1978;  PhD,  Memphis  State 
University,  1981 

Tomkins,  Jeffrey  P.,  Assistant  Professor,  Cjenetics  and 
Biochemistry.  BS,  Washington  State  University,  1985; 
MS,  University  of  Idaho,  1990;  PhD,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1996 

Tong,  Chenning,  Associate  Professor.  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. BS,  1983,  ME,  1985,  Beijing  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  (China);  PhD,  Cornell 
University,  1995 

Tonkin,  Charles  E.  Ill,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  Graphic  Commu- 
nications. BS,  1992.  MlnEd.  1994.  Clemson  University 

Tonkyn,  David  W.,  Associate  Professor.  Biological  Sciences. 
BA,  1976,  MA,  1978,  PhD,  1985.  Princeton  University 

Toole,  Bryan  P.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BSc, 
University  of  Melbourne  (Australia),  1962;  MSc,  1965, 
PhD,  1968,  Monash  University  (Australia) 

Topping,  Chris  M.,  Research  Assistant  Professor.  Chemisrrv. 
PhD,  Hull  University  (England),  1998 

Torres  Hei^andez,  Walter,  Research  Professor.  Chemical 
and  Biomolecular  Engineering.  BS,  1983,  MS,  1986, 
Universidad  del  Valle  (Columbia);  MA,  1989,  PhD, 
1991,  University  of  Texas- Austin 

Tritt,  Terry  M.,  Professor.  Ph'\sics  and  Astrimom-v.  B.A, 
1980,  PhD.  1985,  Clemson  University 

Tsolakis,  Andreas,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA, 
Hartwick  College,  2003;  MS,  Clemson  University, 
2005 

Tumbull,  Matthew  W.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  Plant  .Sciences.  BS,  1994.  MA.  1999.  College  of 
William  and  Mary;  PhD.  University  of  Kentucky.  2001 

Turner,  Jessica  Lee,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies. 
BA,  University  of  Alabama,  2003;  MA,  Clemson 
University,  2005 


Iurnip!>eed,  Samuel  G.,  Prujcsn/i,  knunniiiigy.  Suds,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  Edisui  Research  arul  fcducatmn  Center. 
BA,  University  ot  Nonh  Carolina,  1956;  MS.  Clem- 
s.m  University.  1958;  PhD,  North  Carolina  Slate 
University,  1961 

Tyler,  Peggy  J.,  Assuciaie  Librarian,  l^oo/ier  Ijhrarf.  BS, 
JohnvHi  St.ite  College,  198  3.  MLS.  St.iie  Univcnuly 
.,t  New  York. Albany.  1988 

Tyrrell,  Richard  A.,  Profesun.  Ptychiiiigy.  BA.  Ilanwick 
College.  1985;  MS,  1989,  PhD,  1993,  Pennsylvania 
State  University 

Tzeng,  Tzuen-Rong  J.,  Senn/r  LeciuTer,  Bujltjgicol  Sciences. 
BS,  Tunghai  University  (China).  1985;  PhD,  Clcimon 
University.  1998 

Ueshina,  Toshi,  Assistant  Professor.  An.  BFA.  San 
Francisco  Art  Institute.  1982;  MFA.  Arizona  State 
University,  1999 

Ulloa,  Mauricio,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro/essor,  ( jctwtics  and 
Biochemistry.  BS,  College  of  Agriculture,  Hermanns 
Escobar  (Mexico),  1984;  MS,  1990,  PhD,  1993.  New 
Mexico  St.ite  University 

Unda,  Ricardo  Gabriel,  Lecmrer,  Languages.  [3S,  Stonehill 
College,  1965;  MD.  1971.  PhD.  1974,  University  of 
Geneva  (Switzerland) 

Urofsky,  Robert  I.,  Assistant  Professor.  Leadership,  Tech- 
nology, and  Counselor  Education.  BA,  Hampden-Sydney 
College.  1990;  MEd.  Virginia  0)mmonwealth  Univer- 
sity, 1992;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia.  2000 

Usadi,  Moshe  Mark  E.,  Adjunct  Lecturer.  History.  BA, 
Yale  University,  1990;  MD,  l^Hike  University.  1994;  MA, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1995 

Vahidi,  Ardalan,  Assistant  Professor.  Mechanical  Engirurer- 
mg.  BS,  1996,  MS,  1998,  Sharif  University  of  Technol- 
ogy (Iran);  MS.  George  Washington  University.  2001: 
PhD,  University  of  Michigan.  2005 

Valiev,  Ruslan  Z.,  Adjunct  Professor.  Materials  Science  and 
Engineering.  BS,  Ural  State  Technical  University  (Russia). 
1971;  PhD.  State  Univerisly  of  Kharkov  (Russia).  1977 

Van  Cleave,  Ryan  G.,  Assistant  Professor.  English.  BA, 
Northern  Illinois  University.  1994;  MA.  1997.  PhD. 
2001,  Florida  State  University 

Van  den  Hurk,  Peter,  Asistani  Professor.  Biological  Sciena'S. 
BS,  State  University  of  Groningen  (Tlie  Netherlands). 
1983;  MS,  University  of  Amsterdam  (The  Netherlands), 
1988;  PhD,  College  of  William  and  Mary.  1998 

Van  Derveer,  Donald  G.,  Lecturer,  Chemisny.  AB.  Middle- 
bury  College.  1969;  PhD,  Brown  University,  1974 

Vander  Mey,  Brenda  J.,  Professor.  Sociology.  BA,  Trinity 
C:hristian  College,  1978;  MA.  1981.  PhD,  1984.  Mis- 
sissippi State  University 

Vander  Mey,  Gerald  A.,  Adjunct  Pro/es.sor,  Planning  aiui 
Landscu(>e  Architecture.  BLA.  1982.  MS.  1984.  Missis 
sippi  State  University;  RLA 

Varghese,  David,  Adjuru:t  Asistani  Professor.  Bitvngineer 
ing.  BS,  Crawley  College  of  Technology  (England). 
1989;  MD,  University  of  Liverp<H>l  (England),  1995 

Vatalaro,  Michael  V.,  Acting  Department  Chiur  and  Pro/ev 
sor.  Art.  BFA,  University  of  Akron,  1972;  MFA,  AlfreJ 
University,  1976 

Vaughn,  Edward  A.,  Professor.  Materials  Science  and  Engi 
neenng.  BS,  Lynchburg  College.  1962;  MS.  Institute  ot 
Textile  Technology,  1964;  PhD.  Victoria  University  I'l 
Manchester  (England).  1969;  CTEXT.  FTI 

Vernon,  Kristine  Lang,  Insnoictor,  Animal  and  Veieniuirs 
Sciences.  BS,  North  Carvilina  State  University.  1998 
MS.  Michigan  State  University.  2000 

Vertegel,  Alexey  Alexandrovich,  Assistant  Professor. 
Bioengineering.  BS,  1993,  PhD.  1996.  Mosci.w  State 
University  (Rii.ssia) 

Viktorova,  Irina  V.,  Visiting  Assistant  Pro/es.sor.  Malhemoti' 
cal  Sciences.  MS,  Moscow  State  University  (Russia). 
1977;  PhD,  Mechanical  Engineering  Re.searcb  Institute 
of  the  Russian  Acidemy  of  Science  (Russia),  1983 
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Vilar-Gonzalez,  Silvia,  Lcaurcr,  Languaf^cs.  BA,  2001, 
MA,  2003,  University  National  of  Education  at  Dis- 
tance (Spain);  MA,  2004,  PhD,  2004,  University  of 
Barcelona  (Spain) 

Visser,  Ryan  D.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BS,  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  1995;  MEd,  Clemson  University, 
2000 

Vitanza,  Victor  Joe,  Professor,  English.  BA,  1967,  MA, 
1970,  University  of  Houston;  PhD,  Northern  Illinois 
University,  1975;  PhD,  European  Graduate  School 
(Switzerland),  2004 

Voelkl,  Judith  E.,  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management.  BS,  Illinois  State  University,  1979;  MS, 
Indiana  University,  1985;  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  1989 

Von  Oehsen,  James  B.,  Research  Assistant  Professor, 
Mathematical  Sciences.  BA,  1984,  PhD,  1991,  Rutgers 
University 

Vyavahare,  Narendra  R.,  Hunter  Endowed  Chair  and 
Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS,  1983,  MS,  1985,  PhD, 
1990,  University  of  Pune  (India) 

Wagener,  Earl  H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry. 
BS,  1962,  PhD,  1967,  Clemson  University 

Wagner,  John  R.,  Professor,  School  of  the  Environment. 
BS,  Muhlenberg  College,  1970;  MEd,  1972,  MA, 
1976,  Temple  University;  PhD,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1993 

Wagner,  John  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. BS,  1983,  MS,  1985,  State  University  of  New 
York-Buffalo;  PhD,  Purdue  University,  1989 

Wagner,  Lisa  K.,  Director,  South  Carolina  Botanical  Garde?!. 
BA,  University  of  Texas-Austin,  1976;  PhD,  University 
of  California-Berkeley,  1983 

Wagner,  Lothar,  Adjunct  Professor,  Materials  Science  and 
Engjneenng.  BS,  1978,  PhD,  1981,  Rurh  University- 
Bochum  (Germany) 

Wagner,  Thomas  E.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences;  Adjunct 
Professor,  Chemistry.  BA,  Princeton  University,  1964; 
PhD,  Northwestern  University,  1966 

Wainscott,  Stephen  H.,  Assistant  Dean,  Honors  Program; 
Professor,  Political  Science.  BA,  Saint  Andrews  Presby- 
terian College,  1967;  MA,  1972,  PhD,  1976,  Miami 
University 

Wakefield,  Jennie  E.,  Lecturer,  English.  BFA,  Boston  Con- 
ser\'atory,  1977;  MA,  Clemson  University,  2001 

Waldrop,  Thomas  A.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources.  BS,  1978,  MS,  1980,  Clemson 
University;  PhD,  University  of  Tennessee,  1983 

Waldvogel,  Jerry  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Biological  Sci- 
ences. BS,  Stanford  University,  1976;  PhD,  Cornell 
University,  1981 

Walker,  Ian  D.,  Professor.  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  University  of  Hull  (England),  1983;  MS,  1985, 
PhD,  1989,  University  of  Texas- Austin 

Walker,  Joan  L.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  1975; 
MS,  1980,  PhD,  1985,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Walker,  Meredith  L.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  University 
of  South  Carolina,  1984;  MAEd,  Western  Carolina 
University,  1987 

Walker,  Miranda  Letitia,  Lecturer,  School  of  Accountancy 
and  Legal  Studies.  BS,  1990,  MPAcc,  1993,  Clemson 
University;  CPA 

Walker,  S.  Erwin,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1996;  MS,  Clemson 
University,  1998 

Walker,  Terry  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural  and 
Biob^cal  Engineering.  BS,  1989,  MS,  1992,  PhD,  1997, 
University  of  Tennessee 

Waller,  Neil  G.,  Professor,  Finance.  BS,  1975,  MA,  1978, 
University  of  Florida;  PhD,  University  of  Texas,  1986; 
MAI 


Wang,  Gaofeng  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BSc,  1983,  MSc,  1986,  Nanjing 
Forestry  University  (China);  PhD,  University  of  British 
Columbia  (Canada),  1993 

Wang,  Kuang-Ching,  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1997,  MS,  1999,  National 
Taiwan  University  (Taiwan);  MS,  2001,  PhD,  2003, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 

Wang,  Samuel  M.,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor  of  Art, 
Photography  and  Digital  Imaging.  BA,  Augustana  College, 
1964;  MFA,  University  of  Iowa,  1966 

Wang,  Zijun,  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science.  BS, 
1990,  MS,  1993,  University  of  Science  and  Technology 
(China);  PhD,  University  of  Central  Florida,  2001 

Warber,  Adam  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Political  Science.  BA, 
Hope  College,  1993;  MA,  Western  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, 1996;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  2002 

Ward,  David  A.,  Professor,  Sociology.  BA,  Florida  Atlantic 
University,  1971;  MA,  1973,  PhD,  1975,  University 
of  Florida 

Ward,  William  A.,  Professor,  Applied  Economics  and  Sta- 
tistics. BA,  1965,  MS.  1967,  Clemson  University;  PhD, 
Michigan  State  University,  1972 

Ward- Vaughn,  Virginia  LS,  Lecturer,  School  of  Accoun- 
tancy and  Legal  Studies.  BA,  University  of  Hawaii,  1982; 
JD,  George  Washington  University,  1987;  MPAcc, 
Clemson  University,  1995 

Warner,  Cheryl  Burnetta,  Assistant  Professor,  Leader- 
ship, Technology,  and  Counselor  Education.  BS,  De  Paul 
University,  1982;  MEd,  1995,  PhD,  2000,  University 
of  Georgia 

Warner,  Daniel  D.,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  1965,  MA,  1966,  Arizona  State  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Califotnia-San  Diego,  1974 

Warner,  John  D.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  University  of 
lUinois-Urbana-Champaign,  1992;  MA,  1997,  MFA, 
1997,  McNeese  State  University 

Warner,  John  T.,  Professor,  Economics.  BA,  Wake  Forest 
University  1969;  ME,  1972,  PhD,  1976,  North  Carolina 
State  University 

Warner,  Richard  D.,  Professor,  School  of  the  Enuironmenl. 
BS,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1966;  PhD, 
Stanford  University,  1971 

Watt,  Charles  K.,  Professor,  Materials  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  Clemson  University,  1959;  MBA,  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  1972;  MS,  1973,  PhD, 
1986,  George  Washington  University 

Watt,  Paula  J.,  Manager,  Clinical  Education  and  Practice, 
Joseph  F.  Sullivan  Center;  Lecturer,  School  of  Nursing.  BS, 
1993,  MS,  1994,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Clayton 
College  of  Natural  Health,  1999 

Wayne,  Millicent  H.,  Lecturer,  Graphic  Communications. 
BS,  2000,  MA,  2001,  Appalachian  State  University 

Weatherford,  Carol  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Edu- 
cation. BS,  1972,  MS,  1973,  EdS,  1975,  University  of 
Georgia;  EdD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1984 

Weatherford,  David  E.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Family  and  Commu- 
nity Studies.  BS,  1972,  MEd,  1978,  University  of  Georgia; 
EdD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1981 

Weaver,  Kenneth  Allen,  Lecturer,  Computer  Science. 
BS,  1966,  MA,  1976,  Florida  State  University;  PhD, 
Clemson  University,  2004 

Webb,  Charles  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineering. 
BS,  Clemson  University,  1992;  PhD,  University  of 
Utah,  1999 

Weems,  Jerome  J.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor, 
Biological  Sciences ;  Associate  Director,  Internal  Medicine , 
Greenville  Hospital  System.  BA,  Rhodes  College,  1977; 
MD,  University  of  Tennessee,  1981 

Wei,  Yanzhang,  Associate  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
Shenyang  Normal  College  (China),  1982;  MS,  Institute 
of  Hydrobiology  of  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Sciences 
(China),  1985;  PhD,  Ohio  University,  1996 


Weigle,  Michele  C,  Assistant  I'ro/essor,  CJomputcr  Science. 
BS,  Northeast  Louisiana  University,  1996;  MS,  2003, 
PhD,  2003,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Weisenmiller,  Eric  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Graphic  Com- 
munications. BA,  1993,  MT,  1995,  Georgia  Southern 
University;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1999 

Wells,  Christina  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Horticulture.  BS, 
Temple  University,  1994;  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  1999 

Wells,  Gary  J.,  Professor,  Applied  Economics  and  Statistics. 
BA,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1973;  ME,  1974, 
PhD,  1977,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Wells,  John  K.,  Lecturer,  Agricultural  Research.  BS,  1 976, 
MS,  1983,  Clemson  University 

Welsh,  Ralph  Stewart,  Lecturer,  Public  Health  Sciences. 
BS,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1991;  MS,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  1998 

Welton,  Ralph  £.,  Jr.,  School  Director  and  Professor, 
School  of  Accountancy  arui  Legal  Studies.  BA,  Anderson 
University,  1976;  MS,  1978,  PhD,  1982,  Louisiana 
State  University 

Wen,  Xuejun,  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineering.  MD, 
Henan  Medical  University  (China),  1994;  MS,  Zhejiang 
University  (China),  1997;  MS,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, 1999;  PhD,  University  of  Utah,  2003 

Wentworth,  William  M.,  Professor,  Sociology.  BA,  Indiana 
University,  1972;  MA,  University  of  Matyland,  1974; 
PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1978 

Werth,  David  E.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
BS,  State  University  of  New  York,  1993;  MS,  1997,  PhD, 
1997,  Utah  State  University,  PE 

Wesley,  Kathryn  M.,  Associate  Librarian,  Cooper  Library. 
BA,  Northeast  Louisiana  University,  1977;  MLIS, 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  1997 

Westall,  James  M.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Computer  Science.  BS, 
Davidson  College,  1968;  PhD,  1973,  MS,  1978,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina 

Wetsel,  Margaret  A.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Nursing. 
BSN,  Indiana  University,  1978;  MS,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, 1979;  PhD,  University  of  Texas- Austin,  1988 

Wheeler,  Alfred  G.,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BA,  Grinnell  College,  1966; 
PhD,  Cornell  University,  1971 

Wheeler,  Alfred  P.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Biolo^cal  Sciences.  BS,  Butler  University,  1969;  PhD, 
Duke  University,  1975 

Whetstone,  Jack  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Forestry  arul 
Natural  Resources,  Belle  W.  Baruch  Institute  of  Coastal 
Ecology  and  Forest  Science.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1978,  Clemson 
University 

Whisler,  Bruce  Allen,  Assistant  Professor,  Performing  Arts; 
Director  of  Audio  Engineering.  BS,  1982,  MM,  1992, 
DMA,  2002,  Ball  State  University 

Whitaker,  Mary  Christina  Pennington,  Lecturer,  Teacher 
Education.  BA,  Clemson  University,  1992;  MEd,  The 
Citadel,  1999;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  2003 

White,  Charlie  R.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Parks,  Rec- 
reation, and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  North  Carolina 
State  University,  1966;  MS,  Indiana  University,  1967 

White,  Curtis  D.,  Sr.,  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural  and 
Biological  Engineering,  Agricultural  Education  Program. 
BS,  Clemson  University,  1980;  MS,  1985,  PhD,  1988, 
University  of  Missouri 

Whiteside,  William  S.,  Extension  Associate/Assistant 
Professor,  Packaging  Science.  BS,  1984,  MS,  1986,  PhD, 
1999,  Clemson  University 

Whitwell,  Ted,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Horticul- 
ture. BS,  University  of  Tennessee-Martin,  1972;  MS, 
1974,  PhD,  1977,  Oklahoma  State  University 
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Whorton,  Susan  S.,  L<.\uiui.  .\wiJiimi>  .Sii/)/).'11  (..Viilii. 
BA,  Central  Michigan  University,  1985;  MA,  Bowl- 
ins  Oreen  State  University,  1988;  MA,  University  of 
Dayton,  1994 

Wicker,  David  L.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Animd  and  V'e(enmir\ 
Sciences.  BS,  1969,  PhD,  1973,  Clemson  University 

Wicks,  Bruce  E.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professur.  Parks.  Ra- 
reation,  andTounsm  Management.  BS,  1970,  MA,  1979, 
State  University  ot  New  York-BriKkpurt;  PhD,  Texas 
A&M  University,  1986 

Wiecek,  Margaret  Maria,  Pro/essor,  Mai/ieinaticu/  Sci- 
ences. MS,  1979,  PhD,  1984,  University  ot  Mining;  and 
Metallurgy  (Poland) 

Wiegert,  Elaine  Mumbauer,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher 
Education.  BA,  1985,  MEd,  1991,  PhD.  2002,  Clemson 
University 

Wiesman,  Daryl  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Communication 
Studies.  BA,  Northern  Kentucky  University,  1974;  MA, 
Eastern  Illinois  University,  1976;  PhD,  Florida  State 
University,  2000 

Wiggers,  Ernie  P.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1979,  Clemson 
University;  PhD,  Texas  Tech  University,  1983 

Wigley,  T.  Bently,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry 
and  Naturai  Resources.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1977,  PhD,  1981, 
Mississippi  State  University 

Williams,  Calvin  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BS,  College  of  Charleston,  1981;  PhD,  Medical 
University  ot  South  Carolina,  1987 

Williams,  Dwight  C,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1979,  University  of 
Arkansas;  PhD,  Louisiana  State  University,  1984 

Williams,  E.  Leslie,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Languages. 
BA,  1988,  MA,  1990,  Florida  State  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1997 

Williams,  Frankie  Keels,  Assistant  Professor,  Leadership, 
Technology,  and  Counselor  Education.  BS,  Winthrop 
University,  1974;  MEd,  South  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity, 1978;  EdS,  1991,  PhD,  1996,  University  of  South 

Williams,  James  Edward,  Lecturer.  Nationai  Scholars.  BA, 
1995,  MEd,  1997,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Williams,  Marty  H.,  Director,  Cooperative  Education 
Program;  Lecturer,  Management.  BA,  1975,  MEd,  1977, 
EdD,  2002,  Clemson  University 

Williams,  Sean  D.,  Associate  Professor,  English.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  1992;  MA,  University  of  Arizona,  1996; 
PhD,  University  of  Washington,  1999 

Williams,  Thomas  M.,  Professor.  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources,  Belle  W.  Baruch  /nstitute  of  Coastal  Ecology 
and  Forest  Science.  BS,  1969,  MS,  1971,  PhD,  1976, 
University  of  Minnesota 

Willoughby,  Deborah  P.,  Associate  Professor.  School  of 
Nursing.  BS,  1976,  MS,  1986,  Clemson  University;  PhD, 
Georgia  State  University,  1995 

Wills,  William,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  Fresno  State  College- 
Bakersfield  Center,  1959;  MS,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  1965 

Wilson,  Rebecca  Seal  Nisbet,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education. 
BS,  Winthrop  University,  1988;  MA,  Furman  University, 
1991;  PhD,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  1994 

Winchell,  Donna  H.,  Professor.  English.  BA,  1974,  MA, 
1976,  Florida  State  University;  PhD,  Texas  Christian 
University,  1983 

Winchell,  Mark  R.,  Professor.  English.  BA,  1971,  MA, 
1973,  West  Virginia  University;  PhD,  Vanderhilt 
University,  1978 

Winters,  Alan  J.,  Professor,  School  of  Accountancy  and  Legal 
Studies.  BS,  1966,  MBA,  1970,  Northeast  Louisiana 
University;  PhD,  Texas  Tech  University,  1974;  CPA 


Wise,  Mildred  Alley,  Lc.iurcr,  Tawhci  LJuc.ili.-M  lis, 
Southern  Wesleyan  University.  1987;  MEd,  Clemson 
University.  1995 

Witte,  James  C,  Projessirr.  Sociology.  BA,  Beloit  College, 
1979;  MPA,  University  of  Wisconsin.  1981;MA.  1984, 
PhD,  1991,  Harvard  University 

Wolak,  FrancisJ., Chie/ Operating O^cer,  Field Operaiimu; 
/'ro/essor,  Agricu/iurai  and  Biological  Engineering.  BS, 
1976,  PhD,  1981,  Michigan  State  University 

Wolf,  Jack  G.,  Assistant  Professor.  Finance.  BA,  University 
of  Virginia,  1991;  MBA,  Wake  Forest  University.  1993; 
PhD,  University  of  Utah.  2000 

Wood,  Gene  W.,  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources. 
BS,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer- 
sity, 1963;  MS.  1966.  PhD,  1971.  Pennsylvania  State 
University 

Wood,  Judy  D.,  Aisistani  Professor.  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BS,  1981,  MS,  1983,  PhD,  1992,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University 

Woodard,  James  D.,  Named  Professor,  Political  Science.  BS, 
Abilene  Christian  University.  1970;  MA,  American 
University,  1973;  PhD,  Vanderhilt  University,  1978 

Woodward,  Steven  Paul,  Assistant  Professor.  English.  BA, 
Queen's  University-Kingston  (Canada),  1985;  BAA, 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  University  (Canada),  1990;  MA, 
1992,  PhD,  2001,  University  of  Toronto  (Canada) 

Woodward-Detrich,  Denise  C,  Director,  Rudolph  E.  Lee 
CialUry;  Lecturer.  Art.  BFA,  Wichita  State  University, 
1990;  MFA,  Alfred  University,  1992 

Woolbright,  Nona  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Graphic  Com- 
munications. BA.  California  State  University-Chico, 
1983;  MS,  Central  Missouri  State  University,  1986; 
EdD,  Clemson  University,  1995 

Wooten,  Thomas  E.,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor  of  For- 
est Pn^ucts,  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources.  BA,  Catawba 
College,  1962;  ME  Duke  University,  1965;  PhD,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  1967 

Worthen,  Wade  B.,  .Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Biological 
Sciences.  BS,  Bucknell  University,  1982;  MS,  1985,  PhD, 
1988,  Rutgers  University 

Wourms,  John  P.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
1958,  MS,  1960,  Fordham  University;  PhD,  Stanford 
University,  1966 

Wright,  Brett  A.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Parks, 
Recreation,  ar\d  Tourism  Management.  BA,  1975,  MA, 
1976,  Morehead  State  University;  PhD,  Texas  A&.M 
University,  1985 

Wright,  Julia  S.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BA,  1975, 
MA,  1976,  Morehead  State  University 

Wu,  Yonnie,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics  and 
Biochemistry.  BS,  Fu-Dan  University  (China),  1982; 
MS,  University  of  Maine,  1989;  PhD,  University  of 
lllinois-Urbana-Champaign,  1993 

Wueste,  Daniel  E.,  Director,  Rutland  Center  for  Ethics; 
flissociate  Professor,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  BA,  1976, 
MA,  1979,  University  of  Wisconsin;  PhD,  Washington 
University,  1985 

Wyatt,  Douglas  E.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
the  Environment.  BA,  University  of  Tennessee,  1980; 
MS,  Vanderhilt  University,  1985;  PhD,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  1995 

Wyffels,  Jennifer  T.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bio- 
logical Sciences;  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Animal  and 
Veterinary  Sciences.  BS,  Bradley  University.  1991;  PhD, 
Clemson  University,  2001 

Xu,  Xiao-bang,  Associate  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering.  BS,  Tsinghua  University  (China).  1968; 
PhD,  University  of  Mississippi,  1985 

Yadav,  Anand  K.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Horticulture.  BSc, 
1965,  MSc,  1 967,  G.  B.  Pant  University  of  Agriculture 
and  Technology  (India);  PhD,  University  of  lllinois- 
Urbana-Champaign,  1972 


Vdiig,  Vanru,  ,\jMjumi  I'tu/nM/i,  V/k»,J  .jj  (>u  Lmii..iii(u;iit. 
BS,  19V2,  MS.  1993.  PhD.  1996,  TMnghua  Univcriit> 
(China) 

Yarrow,  Greg  K.,  Professor,  Forestry  and  Ncuural  Rennirces. 
BS,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  1977;  MS,  Mis- 
sissippi State  University.  1979;  DF,  Stephen  F  Austin 
Slate  University.  1987 

Yilmaz,  Umit,  AssiK-uue  Professor,  Planrung  and  Landscape 
Architecture.  BArch,  1979,  MA.  1981.  PhD.  1988. 
Istanbul  Technical  University  (Turkey) 

Yin,  Jing,  Assistant  Professor,  Cummuntcaaun  Studies.  BA, 
Beijing  Broadcasting  Institute  (China).  1997;  MA, 
University  of  New  Mexico,  2000;  PhD.  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  2003 

Yoder,  Sara  Elizabeth,  Senior  Lecturer,  Morvigeiru'm.  BS.  Fur- 
man  University,  1995;  MS,  Clemsiin  Univeniit^',  1997 

Yoon,  Jeong  -  Rock,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BS,  Seoul  National  University  (Korea).  1993;  MS, 
1995,  PhD,  2001 ,  Korea  Advanced  Institute  of  Science 
and  Technology  (Korea) 

Yoon,  Tae-hec,  Adjunct  Professor,  Applied  Economics  and 
Statistics.  LLB,  Dong  Guk  University  (Korea).  1959; 
MPA,  Seoul  Nationai  University  (Korea),  1964;  PhD. 
University  ot  Qinnecticut,  1967 

Young,  Arthur  P.,  Campbell  Chair  ar\d  Professor,  English 
and  Engineering.  BA.  University  of  Maryland,  1966;  MA, 
1968,  PhD,  1971,  Miami  University 

Young,  Lance  S.,  Professor,  Aerospace  Studies;  Colonel  U.S. 
Air  Force.  BS.  Newberry  College.  1976;  MA,  University 
of  Phoenix.  1993 

Yu,  Xianzhong,  Associate  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BS,  Laiyang  Agricultural  College  (China),  1985;  MS. 
Changchun  University  (China).  1988;  PhD.  Ohio 
University,  1998 

Zachary,  Alexis  M.,  Lecturer,  Commurucation  Studies.  BA. 
Clemson  University.  2002;  MA.  Auburn  University, 
2005 

Zachary,  Mary  K.,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
Mary- Washington  College,  1997;  MS,  1999,  PhD.  2004, 
Clemson  University 

Zaczek,  Barbara  M.,  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  University 
of  Krakow  (Poland),  1972;  MA.  1988.  PhD,  1992. 
University  of  Oregon 

Zehnder,  Geoffrey  W.,  Coordinator,  Integrated  Pest 
Management  and  Sustainable  Agriculture:  Professor, 
Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  Uni\ersity  of 
California-Davis,  1976;  MS,  1980,  PhD,  1984,  Univer- 
sity of  California-Riverside 

Zhang,  Lei,  Assistant  Professor,  Eccmomics.  BA,  1994. 
MA.  1997.  Beijing  University  (China);  PhD,  Stanford 
University.  2004 

Zhang,  Yanhua,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  BA.  Bei- 
jing Normal  University  (China),  1983;  MA,  Chinese 
Academy  ofSocial  Sciences  (China),  1986;  MA,  1992. 
PhD,  1999,  University  of  Hawaii 

Zile,  Michael  R.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineenng.  BA. 
Knox  College,  1974;  ML^  Rush  Univensity,  1977 

Zillante,  George,  Adjunct  Professor,  Construction  Science 
arid  Management.  BArch.  South  Australian  Institute  of 
Technology,  1975;  MS,  University  of  South  Australia 
(Australia),  1997 

Zumbrunnen,  David  A.,  Warren  H.  Ouvn-DuJa'  Eru?rgy 
Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BME,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1977;  MSME,  1984,  PhD.  1988,  Purdue 
University;  PE 

Zungoli,  Patricia  A.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1974.  MS.  1979,  University  of 
Maryland;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  1982 
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FACULTY  EMERITI 

Adair,  Joseph  Henry,  iVlEii,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Educa- 

Ackerman,  Carl  Willis,  MS.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal 

Scu'iic.' 
Acorn,  John  Thomson,  MFA,  Chair  and  Professor 

Emeritus  of  An 
Acton,  James  C,  PhD,  Slender  Professor  Emeritus  of  Food 

Science  and  Human  Nutrition 
Adair,  Joseph  Henry,  MEd,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 
Adams,  Jesse  III,  MA^Ed,  Regional  Director  Emeritus 
Aitken,  James  Bruce,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Hor- 

Alam,  Khursheed,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathemati- 
cal Scier;ces 

Albert,  Harold  Edward,  I'hD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  PolUi- 
cal  ScierKe 

Albrecht,  John  E.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal  and 
Veterinary  Sciences 

Allen,  Joe  Frank,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 

Allen,  Leonard  Ray,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy 
and  Soils 

Alley,  Forrest  Christopher,  PhD,  Pro/es5or  Emeritus  of 
Chemical  Engineering 

Alphin,  John  Gilbert,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  ofAgricid- 
tural  and  Biological  Engineering 

Alston,  Rowland  Poole,  Jr.,  MS.  County  Extension  Agent 
Emeritus 

Alverson,  David  Roy,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Entomol- 
ogy, Soils,  and  Plant  Science 

Anand,  Vera  Barata,  MS,  Professor  Emerita  of  Engineer- 
ing Graphics 

Anderson,  Luther  Perdee,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Aigronomy 
and  Soils 

Armistead,  Myra  Ann,  MA,  Professor  Emerita  of  Libraries 

Arnold,  Edwin  Pratte,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  German 

Ashley,  Kathy  Littlefield,  MS.  Count\  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

Aucoin,  Claire  Russell,  MS,  Professor  Emerita  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences 

Aucoin,  Clayton  Verl,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences 

Bagby,  Sara  Ayers,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  Home 
Economics 

Baird,  Betty  Evans,  MS,  Count^i  Extension  Agent  Emerita 

Barlage,  William  Berdell,  Jr.,  PhD,  Associate  Dean 
Emeritus .  College  of  Engineering;  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Chemical  Engineering 

Barnett,  Bobby  Dale,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Poulti-y 
Science 

Barnhill,  James  Wallace,  .MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
History 

Baron,  William,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Civd  Engi- 
neering 

Barron,  Charles  Henson,  DSc,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Chemical  Engineering 

Barth,  Clyde  Lewis,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural 
and  Biological  Engineering 

Bass,  Samuel  David,  Count\  Extension  .Agent  Emeritus 

Bauer,  Larry  L.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Applied 
Economics 

Bauld,  Nelson  Robert,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  Engineering  Mechanics 

Baumgardner,  Reginald  Andrew,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Horticulture 

Baxa,  Earnest  Granville,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engirieering 


Beard,  John  Nelson,  Jr..  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

C  .'hemical  Engineering 
Beckwith,  William  Frederick,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Chemical  Engineering 
Behery,  Hassan  Mohamed,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Textiles 
Bennett,  Archie  Wayne,  PhD,  Senior  Vice  Provost  and 

Dean  Emeritus  of  Graduate  School;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
Bennett,  John  Everett,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical 

and  Computer  Engineering 
Berger,  Leonard,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology 
Beyerlein,  Adolph  Louis,  PhD,  Chair  and  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Chemistry 
Biga,  Thomas  Michael,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emeritus 
Bishop,  Carl  Barnes,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chem- 
istry 
Bishop,  Eugene  Harlan,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus 

of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Bishop,  Muriel  Boyd,  PhD,  Professor  Emenia  of  Chemistry 
Black,  John  Olar,  .MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronom^i 

and  Soils 
Black,  Jonathan,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Bioengineering 
Blackston,  William  Edward,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emeritus 
Blanton,  Lloyd  Houston,  PhD,  Acting  Head  arui  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Education 
Bleser,  Carol,  PhD,  Calhoun  Lemon  Professor  Emerita 

of  History 
Book,  Norman  Loyd,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Construc- 
tion Science  and  Mumigement 
Bookmyer,  Beverly  Brandon,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of 

Physics  and  Astronomy 
Boone,  James  Edward,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emeritus 
Borgman,  Robert  Frederic,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Food  Science 
Bosdell,  Francis  Alvin,  MInEd,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Industrial  Education 
Bose,  Anil  Kumar,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences 


Agent 


Boswell,  John  Smith,  Jr.,  County  Ex 

Emeritus 
Box,  Benton  Holcombe,  DF,  Dean  Emeritus  of  College 

of  Forest  and  Recreation  Resources;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Forest  Resources 
Bradbury,  Douglas  Wilson,  MSE,  Alumni  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Bradford,  Garnett  Lowell,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Agricultural  and  Applied  Economics 
Brantley,  Herbert,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
Briscoe,  Ida  Carolyn,  EdD,  Professor  Emerita  of  Curriculum 

and  Instruction 
Brittain,  Jere  Alonzo,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Horti- 
culture and  Integrated  Pest  Management 
Brock,  Julia  Ashley,  County  Extension  Director  Einerita 
Brooks,  Afton  De Wayne,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 
Brown,  Bennie  Mae  Porter,  MEd,  County  Extension 

Agent  Emerita 
Brown,  Carolyn  Scurry,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of 

Biochemist)-y 
Brown,  Farrell  Blenn,  PhD,  Interim  Dean  Emeritus  of 

Graduate  School;  Professor  Enu^ilus  of  Chemistry 
Brown,  Thomas  M.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ento- 
mology 
Brown,  William  Glynn,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Animal,  Dairy,  and  Veterinary  Sciences 
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Bryan,  Edward  Lewis,  DBA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ac- 
counting 
Bryan,  Jones  Woodrow,  DVM,  Directorof  Dvestoc/cPoidfry 

Health  Emeritus 
Bryant,  Hallman  Bell,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
Buckner,  Sam  Levi,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Curriculum 

and  Instruction 
Buist,  Elizabeth  Rhodes,  BS,  Extension  Associate 

Emerita 
Bunn,  Joe  Millard,  PhD,  Chair  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Agricultural  and  Biological  Engineering 
Burch,  Elmer  Earl,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Business 

Administration  and  Mathematical  ScierKes 
Burkett,  Byron  Verner,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Technology  and  I  lunum  Resource  Development 
Bussey,  Marie  Martin,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Butler,  John  Harrison,  EdD.  Head  and  Professor  Emeritus 

of  Music 
Butler,  John  Kenrick,  Jr.,  DBA,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Management 
Byars,  Edward  Ford,  PhD,  Executive  Assistant  Emeritus  to 

the  President;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

and  Engineering  Mechanics 
Caley,  Paul  Cochran,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Industrial 

Education 
Calvez,  Daniel  J.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Languages 
Campbell,  Alice  Young,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emerita 
Card,  Edith  Bryson,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  Music 
Carpenter,  Earl  Thomas,  Edf^,  Head  and  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Agricultural  Education 
Carroll,  June  Langley,  BS,  District  Extension  Director 

Emerita 
Caskey,  Claire  Omar,  MA,  Professo)-  Emeritus  of  English 
Castro,  Walter  Ernest,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineaing  and  Engineering  Mechanics 
Cely,  Joseph  Eugene,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emeritus 
Cheatham,  Samuel  Augustus,  M.Ag,  County  Extension 

.Agent  Emeritus 
Chisman,  James  Allen,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  IndiLs- 

trial  Engineering 
Cholewinski,  Frank  Michael,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Mathematical  Sciences 
Christenbury,  Gerald  Davis,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Agricultural  and  Biological  Engineering 
Christenbury,  Joyce  Hvrol,  .MEd,  Professor  Emerita  of 

Family  and  Yotith  Developrtxent 
Christoph,  Laverne  McKay,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

English 
Claire,  Alison  L.,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  Accounting 
Clark,  James  Edwin,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Civd 

Engineering 
Clements,  Stanley  Gordon,  Jr.,  Distinguished  Area  County 

Agent  Emeritus 
Clinkscales,  William  Cherry,  EdD,  Assistant  Director  of 

Extension  Emeritus 
Coffeen,  William  W.,  PhD,  Professoi  Emeritus  of  Ceranuc 

Engineering 
Colburn,  Frances  Louise,  MLS,  Head  and  Librarian 

Emerita  of  Circulatiotx  Unit 
Cole,  Spurgeon  Northen,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Psychology 
Collier,  John  A.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural 

and  Biological  Engineering 
Collins,  Donald  Lynn,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Planning 

and  Landscape  Architecture 
Collins,  Joyce  Smith,  C^oimty  Extension  .Agent  Emerita 


F.Kultv 


Collins,  Thomas  Frank.  MS,  I'u  ilcwiir  Emeritus  of  Physics 

and  AMiomimv 
Conover,  Richard  Allan.  Jr.,  I'hl),  Projcsstir  fcincTiius  af 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  ronnsm  Miiii<iji;eiiU'm 
Co.ik,  Bruce  Farrell.  PM).  Dirator  Kmmius  of  the  Hr<«>/cs 

('I'litiT.  Professor  tmeritus  of  Music 
Cook,  Wilton  Pierio,  Phl\  Professm-  Emi'iKas  of  H..r- 

licidtiire 
Ctwk'dge,  Harold  Norman,  Jr.,  PhD.  Professm  Emeritus 

of  .Architectural  I  listiny 
Copeland,  Jimmy  Bryant,  PhD.  Associate  Direcurr  fmcrrni'. 

<)/  C.(H)t>erati\'e  Evd'nsion  Sert'icc;  Professor  EmiTitM.^  of 

Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 
Coulter,  Edwin  Martin,  PhD,  Professm  EmCTims  of  Politi- 
cal Science 
Cox,  Headley  Morris,  PhD.  Dean  Emeritus.  College  of 

Liberal  Arts;  Professor  Emcrrtits  of  English 
Craddock,  Garnet  Roy,  PhD.  Professor  Emcrilus  of 

Agronomy  and  Soih 
Crader,  Kelly  Wayne,  PhD.  Pivfessirr  Emeritus  of  Socidogy 
Craig,  James  Telford,  MS ,  Ihofessor  EmcntMS  o/ AgriciJmra] 

and  Diologiial  Engmcenni; 
Cranston,  Mechthild,  PhD.  Professor  Emerita  of  French 
Craven,  Ruby  Mae,  PhD,  State  leader  Emerita  of  Exten- 
sion Home  Economics  Programs;  Professor  Emerita  of 

Home  Economics 
Crosby,  Birdie  Raymond,  Jr.,  MPA,  County  Extension 

Agent  EmcTiius 
Crosby,  Margarcc  Seawright,  EdD.  Professor  Ementa  of 

( 'urricii/um  and  h\struction 
Cross,  Dee  Lewis,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Animal  and 

\  efeiinnry  Sciences 
Crouch,  James  Page,  EdD.  Alumni  Distinguished  Profess<w 

Emeiiiiis  ()/linif)hic  Communications 
Culbertson,  Carroll  Preston,  BS,  Extension  Regional 

/  )ireclm  Emttitus 
Culler-Hair,  Margaret  Ann,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emerita 
Cunningham,  Bennie  Lee,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Agricultural  Education 
Dalla  Mura,  Richard  Anthony,  BS,  County  Extension 

.Agent  Emeriiits 
Davenport,  John  Douglas,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Davis,  James  Richard,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ac- 
counting 

Davis,  Rose  Jones,  EdD,  Professm  Ementa  of  Family  ai\d 
Youth  Dei'ciopmeni 

Davis,  Ruby  Sellers,  MA,  Professm  Ementa  of  Histon 

Day,  Frank  Louis,  MA,  Professm  EmcTitus  of  English 

Day,  Mary  Sue,  BS ,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 

Deal,  Eluyn  Ernest,  PhD,  Assistant  Director  Emeritus  for 
ExiensKm  and  Research 

Dean,  Jordan  Arthur,  MA,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Modem 
Languages 

Dickerson,  Ottie  Joseph,  PhD.  Head  and  Professor  Ementiis 
of  Plant  Pntholoi^'  and  Physiology;  State  Plant  Pathologist 

Dickey,  Joseph  Freeman,  PhD,  Alumni  Professm  Emeritus 
of  Animal.  f>iir>.  and  \  elerinary  Sciences 

Diefendorf,  Russell  Judd,  PhD.  McAlisicr  Pro/essor  Emeii- 
tus  of  Ceramic  Engineering 

DichI,  John  R.,  PhlJ.  Professm  Ementus  of  Animal  and 
V  cterinary  Sciences 

Dillman,  Buddy  Leroy,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emerints  o/ Agri- 
cultural and  .Applied  Economics 

Dillon,  Charles  Ronald,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Dillon,  Howard,  Jr.,  BS.  (bounty  Extension  .Agent  Ementus 
Dinger,  Dennis  Russell,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Ce- 
ramic and  Materials  Engineering 


Dixon,  Marvin  Warren,  PhD.  Alumni  Distinguished  /Vo/e%- 

sor  EmtTitus  o/  Mechanical  Engineenng 
Doruk,  Teoman  Kaya,  DEngr,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 

Architecture 
Drew.  Uland  Overby,  PhD,  Professm  Emeritus  o/ Engi- 
neering Technology 
Duke,  Albert  Link,  PhD.  Professm  Emeritus  of  Electrical 

and  ( "om/)uteT  EngniiiTing 
Dukes,  Gcraldinc  Dorman,  MEd.  Extension  Regional 

Director  Emerita 
Dunn.  Charles  Wythe,  PhD.  Professm  Ementus  of  Politi- 
cal Science 
DuRant,  John  Alexander  111,  PhD.  Professm  Ementiu 

0/ Entomology- 
Durham,  Bill  Gravely,  MEd,  Professm  Ementus  o/.S/wnish 
Dyck,  Lawrence  A.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/ Biological 

Sciences 
Eaddy,  Elvie  Eskew,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Eaddy,  Susan  Tomlinson,  BS.  Distinguished  County  Agent 

Emerita 
Eargic,  Jesse  Claude,  MS.  E.xtension  Regional  Director 

EmcTitus 
Edwards,  James  Leon,  MS,  Assistant  Dean  Emeritus, 

College  of  Engineering;  Professm  Emeritus  0/  Mechanical 

Engineering 
Edwards,  Jane  Snipes,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Edwards,  Robert  Lee,  PhD,  Professm  Emeritus  of  Anirruil 

Science 
Efland.  Thomas  Daniel,  MS,  Associate  Dean  and  Director 

Ementus  of  Research,  College  0/ Commerce  and  Industry; 

Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Textiles 
Eflin,  Robert  Dean,  MArch,  Professm  Emeritus  of  Ar- 
chitecture 
Egan,  Clifton  Scott  Miller,  MFA,  Alumni  Distinguished 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre 
Egan,  Martin  David,  MS,  Professm  Ementus  o/Constnic- 

iion  Science  and  Management 
Elrod,  Alvon  Creighton,  PhD,  Professm  Ementus  of  Me- 
chanical Engmcenng 
Ensor,  Janet  Elizabeth,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Ementa 
Epps,  Philip  Olin,  Area  County  Extension  .Agent  Ementus 
Eskew,  Elias  Benton.  MS,  Professm  Emeritus  of  Agronomy 

and  Soils 
Eubanks,  Isaac  Dwaine,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Chemistry 
Evans,  John  Stephen,  BS,  Head  Emeritus  of  Farms  Depart- 
ment; Pro/essor  EmeritiL<i  of  Agricidtural  and  Biological 

Engmcenng 
Ezell,  Dan  Odell,  PhD,  Associate  Director  of  Exteasion 

Ementus 
Fain,  Charles  Clifford,  PhD,  Professm  Emeritus  of  Ceramic 

Engmcenng 
Fairey,  John  Edward  lU,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Biological  Sciences 
Falk,  Edward  Lockwood,  DPA.  Pro/essor  Ementus  of 

Planning  Studies 
Fallaw,  Jeralyn  Kirkley,  C'ounty  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Fanning,  James  Collier,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ 

C  Chemistry 
Faris,  Jesse  Edwin,  PhD,  Director  Ementus,  Jniemationai 

Programs  of  Agricultural  and  Natural  Resources;  Head 

and  Professor  Ementus  of  .Agricultural  Economics  and 

Rural  Sociology 
Felder,  Herman  McDonald,  Jr.,  MA,  Professm  Emenlits 

o/Engli,sh 
Fendley,  Timothy  Thomas,  PhD,  Professm  Emeritus  of 

Ai^uocuiture,  Fishenes  and  Wildlife 
Fernandez,  Elena  Gonzales.  BA,  Pro/essor  Ementa  of 

Spanish 
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Fern..nJe:.  (;..sl..n  Jujn.  PhD  Pt„/.m,„  Imeutu^  of 
SMMsh 

Fitch,  Lcwik  Thotnat,  PhD,  Alumni  Profemir  Emeniui  of 
FlL'ctncal  and  ( .'omputcT  Engineenng 

Fitzsimonx,  Frank  Lockwood  III,  MS,  C.mmty  Extcnsum 
Agent  Emeniu-s 

Foley,  Charles  William.  PhD.  Professm  Emenno  0/ AnmuJ 
aiul  VeltTinary  Suciucv 

Fones.  Shelley  White,  PhD,  Professor  Emerim  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Early  Childhixjd  Educauim 

Foster.  Carolyn  Ezell,  MA,  Professm  Ementa  of  Engfish 

Foster,  Ida  Marie  Sloan,  MSLS.  Librarian  Emerita 

Fox,  Richard  Charles,  PhD,  Professm  Emeritus  of  En- 
tomology 

Franklin,  Joyce  Byrd,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Ementa 

Franklin,  Ralph  E.,  PhD.  Professm  Emeritus  of  Crop  and 
Soil  Enuronmental  ScietKe 


Frederick,  John  Arthur,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 

EmcTitus 
Freeman,  Edwin  Armistead,  PhD.  Professm  Ementus 

0/  Music 
Friedlob,  George  Thomas,  PhD.  Professm  Emeritus  of 

Accountancy 
Fuhr,  Donald  Lee,  EdD.  Professm  Ementus  of  Cour\seling 

and  Educational  Ijcadership 
Fulmer,  John  Patrick.  MS,  Professm  Emeritus  0/ Hor- 
ticulture 
Gable.  Paul  Kistler,  Jr.,  BA,  As.sistant  Director  0/ Exten- 
sion Ementus 
Gadson,  Tyron,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Galluscio,  Eugene  Hugo.  PhD.  Professm  Emeritus  of 

Psychology 
Garner.  Thomas  Harold,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

.Agricultural  and  Biological  Engineering 
Garrett,  Thomas  R.,  ME,  Instnictor  Ementus  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Biological  Engineering 
Garrison,  Olen  Branford,  PhD.  Director  Emc-ritus  of  Ag- 

ricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Research  in  Agriculture; 

Professor  Emeritus  0/  Horticulture 
Gaskins,  Judith  Collins,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Ementa 
Geldard,  John  Francis,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Chemistry 
Gettys,  William  Edward,  PhD.  Professm  Emeritus  0/ 

Physics 
Gilchrist,  Ralph  Wayne,  PhD,  Pro/es.sor  Emennis  o/Electn- 

cal  and  Computer  Engineering 
Gilliland,  Bobby  Eugene,  PhD,  SfKcial  Assistant  Emeritus 

to  the  President;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical  and 

C-omfJutcr  Engineering 
Gilreath,  John  Atkins,  MS.  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Physics 
Glick,  Bruce,  PhD.  Head  and  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/ Poultry 

Science 
Glover,  Judith  Lyles,  B.A,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emerita 
Godley,  Willie  Cecil.  PhD,  Associate  Dean  Emeritus, 

College  of  Agricultural  Sciences;  Director  Emeritus. 

Agncultural  E.vpenment  Station:  Professm  Emeritus  of 

Animal  Science 
Goree,  James  Gleason,  PhD.  Centenriioi  Professm  Emeri- 
tus; Professor  Emeritus  of  Mcchanicai  Engineenng  and 

Engineenng  Mechiinics 
Gorsuch,  Clyde  S.,  PhD.  Professm  Emennjs  0/ Entomoiigv- 
Gossett,  Billy  Joe.  PhD.  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/  Crop  and 

Soil  Enuronmental  Science 
Goswami,  Dixie  Gooch,  M.A.  Pro/essor  Ementa  0/ English 
Graben,  Henry  Willingham,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus 

0/ Physics 


Faculty 


Grady,  C.  P.  Leslie,  Jr.,  PhD,  R.A.  Bowen  Professor  Emeri- 
tus  of  Environmental  Engineering  and  Science 

Graham,  W.  Doyce,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Crop 
and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

Gray,  Charles  Harmon,  BA,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emeritm 

Gray,  Furman  Ray,  MS,  Associate  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 
Accounting 

Gray,  Gordon  Walter,  EdD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College  of 
Education 

Gray,  Hugh  Brunson,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emenius 

Gregory,  Kay  Rish,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 

Griffin,  Barbara  Jean,  MA,  Pro/essor  Emerita  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Biological  Engineering 

Griffin,  Deuel  Norton,  MAT,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
English 

Griffin,  Randall  Parrish,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 
Entomology 

Griffin,  Villard  Stuart,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Geology 

Haertling,  Gene  Henry,  PhD,  Bishop  Distinguished  Pro/es- 
sor Emeritus  of  Ceramic  Engineering 

Hall,  Basil  Edwin,  M/nEci,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  o/.Art 

Ham,  Donald  L.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forest  and 
Natural  Resources 

Hamby,  John  Vernon,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Edu- 

Hamilton,  Max  Greene,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Horti- 
culture, Edisto  Research  and  Education  Center 

Hammond,  Alexander  Francis,  MS ,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Engineering  Technolo^ 

Hammond,  Joseph  Langhorne,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus 
of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

Handlin,  Dale  Lee,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal 
Science 

Hare,  Eleanor  O.,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  Emerita  of 
Computer  Science 

Hare,  William  R.,  Jr.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences 

Harris,  Carolyn  Martin,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

Harris,  Harold  M.,  Jr.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeniu,s  of  Applied 
Economics  and  Statistics 

Harris,  Maureen,  MLS,  Professor  Ementa  of  Libraries 

Harrison,  James  William,  Jr.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

Hart,  Lillian  Blake,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emerita  o/ Curriculum 
and  Instruction 

Harvey,  Lawrence  Harmon,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Agronomy  and  Soils 

Harwell,  Richard  Lynn,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Applied  Economics 

Haselton,  George  Montgomery,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus 
of  Geology 

Hash,  John  Alex,  EdD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ Agricultural 
Education 

Haun,  Joseph  Rhodes,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Hor- 
ticulture 

Haymond,  Jacqueline  Landis,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  0/ 
Forest  Resources 

Haymond,  Robert  Edward,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Mathematical  Sciences 

Hays,  Ruth  Lanier,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Emerita  of  Biological 
Sciences 

Hays,  Sidney  Brooks,  PhD,  Head  and  Pro/essor  Ementus 
0/  Entomology 

Hegg,  Richard  Olaf,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural 
and  Biologicai  Engineering 


Helms,  Carl  Wilbert,  PhD,  Pro/ess<jr  Emeritus  0/ Zoology 

Hendrix,  William  Herlie,  PhD,  Mead  and  Pro/essor  Emeri- 
tus 0/ Management 

Henricks,  Donald  Maurice,  PhD,  Chair  and  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Henry,  Louis  Lee,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Hill,  James  Riley,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal, 
Dairy,  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Hiller,  Howard  Hugh,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emeritus 

Hillian,  Dannella  Valentine,  Counfy  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

Hiott,  Floyd  Berry,  Jr.,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emeritus 

Hipps,  Opal  Shepard,  EdD,  Professor  Emerita  in  School 
of  Nursing 

Hite,  James  Cleveland,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Agricultural  and  Applied  Economics 

Hobson,  James  Harvey,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Ementus 
0/ Chemistry 

Hochheimer,  Laura,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  Music 

Hodges,  Barbara  Latimer,  MEd,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

Holahan,  Ursula  Ann,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emerita  0/ Home 
Economics 

Holmes,  Paul  Thayer,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritiis  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences 

Holt,  Albert  Hamilton,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
English 

Hon,  David  N.-S.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forest 
Resources 

Hood,  Clarence  Elam,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Agricultural  and  Biological  Engineering 

Hook,  Donal  Delose,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry 

Horton,  Paul  Mackey,  PhD,  Professcrr  and  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Extension  Ementus 

House,  Verne  Wasden,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Applied  Economics 

Howard,  Gordon  Edward,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourisim  Management 

Howell,  Nelda  Kay,  MEd,  Pro/essor  Emerita  of  Home 
Economics 

Hubbard,  John  William,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 

Hubbard,  Julius  Clifford,  Jr.,  MS,  Alumni  Professor 
Ementus  of  Textiles 

Hudson,  Larry  Wilson,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal 
and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Hudson,  Mark  Richards,  MFA,  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Art 

Hudson,  William  Garraux,  MS.  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Hughes,  Buddy  Lee,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Aninml 
and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Hughes,  Robbie  Blankenshtp,  EdD,  Pro/essor  Emerita, 
School  0/  Nursing 

Hunter,  Janis  Gerrard,  Distinguished  County  Agent 
Emerita 

Hunter,  Orren  Franklin,  Sr.,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Textiles,  Fiber,  and  Polymer  Science 

Hunter,  Robert  Howard,  MFA,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 
Visual  Arts 

Hurst,  Victor,  PhD,  Vice  President  Emeritus  of  Academic 
Affairs  and  Dean  of  the  University;  Dean  Emeritus  of  the 
Graduate  School;  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of  Dairy 
Science 

Hutton,  Dale  Jovan,  MArch.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ar- 
chil 


Idol,  John  Lane,  Jr.,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of 
English 


Twin,  John  Waltrip,  MAgEd,  Extension  Animal  Scientist 

Emeritus 
ackson,  Herman  Brown,  Jr.,  PhD,  Department  Chair  and 

Head  of  Plant  Industry  Emeritus 
acques,  John  David,  MPhil,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ar- 
chitecture 
ames,  Willie  Romando,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Family 

and  Youth  Development 
ames,  Zoe  Seabrook,  MAgEd,  Distinguished  County 

Extensifm  Agent  Emerita 
anzen,  Jacob  John,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Dairy 

Science 
enkins,  Gloria,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
ensen,  Arthur  Kenneth,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Vocational-Technical  Education 
ohnson.  Ruby  Carolyn,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emerita 
ones.  Champ  McMillian,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Agronomy  and  Soils 
ones,  Emory  Valentine,  MS,  County  Extension  Director 

Emeritus 
ones.  Jack  Edenfield,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritxts  of  Poultry 

Science 
ones,  Jess  Willard,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  Emeritus,  College 

of  Agricultural  Sciences;  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy 

and  Soils 
ones,  Joe  Kenneth,  BS,  State  Leader  Emeritus  of  4-H 

and  Youth  Development  Programs;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Animal  Science 
ones,  W.  A.,  Jr.,  MA,  County  Extension  Director  Emeritus 
ordan,  Johnny  Wayne,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Applied  Economics 
Josey,  James  Larry,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Civil 

Engineering 
Kahl,  Kandice  H.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementa  0/ Agncultural 

and  Applied  Economics 
Kanet,  John  Joseph,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Manage- 

Keener,  John  Leroy,  Jr.,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emeritus 
Keese,  Lee  Shirley,  BS,  County  Exterision  Agent  Emeritus 
Keller,  Deloris  Olivia,  Distinguished  County  Agent  Emerita 
Keller,  Frederick  Jacob,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Physics 
Kelly,  Mary  Ann,  EdD.  Professor  Emerita  of  Nursing 

Science 
Kenelly,  John  Willis,  PhD,  Alumni  Pro/essor  Ementus  of 

Mathematical  Sciences 
Kennedy,  William  Joseph,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Industrial  Engineering 
Kessler,  George  D.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forest  and 

Natural  Resources 
Kinder,  Andrew  Jackson,  BA,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emeritus 
King,  Grady  Ansel,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Horticulture 
Kingman,  Alta  Randall,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 

Horticulture 
Kingsland,  Graydon  Chapman,  Sr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emen- 
tus of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology 
Kirkwood,  Charles  Edward,  Jr.,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emeritus 

of  Mathematical  Sciences 
Kissam,  John  Benjamin,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 

Entomology 
Klein,  Richard  Harold,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 

Finance 
Kline,  Ellis  Lee,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ Microbiology 

and  Molecular  Medicine 
Kline,  Judith  Spiers,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emerita  of  Family  and 

Youth  Development 
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F.iculty 


Kline-.  l'ris,ill.i  M.Kki-n:ii-,  FJl).  /'ro/cssor  Emcma  of 

Niirsmj;  Stii'iuc 
Knapp,  Ronald  James,  PhD.  Alumni  /'ro/t-ssor  Kmc-riius 

of  Sociology 
Knox,  Sarah  Stewart,  BS,  Associcue  District  Extension 

Leader  Emeraa:  Professor  Emerita  of  Home  Economics 
Kopciyk,  Ronald  James,  MSEE,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

h'lifiiiuvrin^ 
Koima,  Ernest  Joseph,  EdD.  Professor  Emc-ndu  of  Edu- 
cation 
Labecki,  Geraldine,  EdD.  Dean  EmtTita,  College  of  Nurs- 
ing. Professor  Emerita  of  Nursing 
LaFleur,  Kermit,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  A^onom\ 

and  So.Ls 
Lambert,  Barbara  Sherrill,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emerita 
Lambert,  Jerry  Roy,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  o/Agricuituroi 

and  Biologica/  Engmeering 
Lambert,  Robert  Stansbury,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 

History 
Lander,  Ernest  McPherson,  Jr.,  PhD.  A/umni  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Historv 
Lane,  Carl  Leaton,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry 
Lane,  Samuel,  Counts  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Larson,  Richard  Francis,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Sociology 
Lathrop,  Jay  Wallace,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Computer 

Engineering 
LaTorre,  Donald  Rutledge,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Mathematical  Sciences 
LaTorre,  Jeuel  Gillam,  MA.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences 
Law-son,  John  \V.,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Biological 

Sciences 
Lazar,  James  Tarlton,  Jr.,  PhD.  Professor  Emerittu  of 

Dair%'  Science 
Leathrum,  James  Frederick,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
Lee,  Daniel  Dixon,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal 

and  Veterinary  Sciences 


Lee,  Peter  Roald,  MArch,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor 
Emeritus  of  .Architecture 

Leemhuis,  Roger  Phillip,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Hls^.r^ 

Lefort,  Henry  Gerard,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ceramic 
Engineering 

Leonard,  Michael  S.,  PhD.  Professirr  Ementus  o/'lnciustna/ 
Engineenng 

Lester,  Clarence  Martin,  BS,  Counlv  Extension  Agent 
Emeritus 

Leuschner,  William  Albert,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Forest  Resources 

Lewis,  Gordon,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Ceramic  and 
Mflterials  Engineering 

Ligon,  James  Teddie,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Agricul- 
tural ai\d  Biological  Engineenng 

Ling,  Robert  Francis,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences 

Linvill,  Dale  Edward,  PhD.  Professor  EmeritiLs  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Bioenj^neering 

Locke,  Ernest  Lyle,  Counrv  Extension  Agent  Emeriti^ 

Long,  Jim  Thomas,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineenng 

Louderback,  Joseph  Girard,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
.Accounting 

Lovedahl,  Gerald  Grey,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Technol- 
ogy arid  Human  Resource  Development 

Loyd,  Max  Ira,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  and 
Applied  Economics 


l.iik.iwt-cki,  Stanli-v  Michael.  PhD.  Profeswr  Ementus ../ 

Miilhi-imiiical  Scii-Mccv 
Lumpkin,  Oliver  Reese,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Education 
Macy,  Jacques  Berr,  MAT,  Professor  Emeritus  of  French 
Maertens,  Thomas  Brock,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Management 
Manwiller,  Alfred,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy 

and  Soils .  Pee  Dee  Experiment  Station 
Marbut,  Samuel  Alexander,  BS,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Forestry 
Martin,  John  Campbell,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Electri- 
cal and  Computer  Engineering 
Martin,  Mary  Virginia,  MA,  Extension  Associate  Ementa 
Martini,  Joseph  Albert,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Agronomy  and  Soils 
Marullo,  Nicasio  Philip,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 

C'hemistrv' 
Marvin,  John  Henry,  Jr.,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Textiles 
Mathews,  Andrew  Clark,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Botan\ 
Mathis,  Lee  Terrell,  Jr.,  Distinguished  Count\  Agent 

Emeritus 
Matthews,  James  Edward,  EdD,  Dean  Emeritus.  College 

of  Education ;  Professor  Ementus  of  Education 
Matthewson,  Charles,  PhD.  Chair  and  Professor  Emeritus 

of  Construction  Science  and  Maruigement 
Maurer,  Donald  Edwin,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  In- 
dustrial Education 
Maiur,  Anthony  Robert,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Crop 

and  Soil  Environmental  Science 
McClain,  Eugene  Frederick,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Agronomy  and  Soils 
McCollough,  Joe  Lawrence,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Philosophy 
McConnell,  James  Calvin,  Jr.,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 
McCorkle,  Linda  Harris,  BS,  Count\  Extension  Agent 

Ementa 
McCormac,  Jack  Clark,  Ltd,  Alumni  Professor  Ementus 

of  Cii'il  Engineenng 
McDaniel,  Martha  Huggins,  Area  County  Extension 

.Agent  Ementa 
McDowell,  Helen  Camp,  BA.  Count>-  Extension  Agent 

Emerita 
McGee,  Charles  McKay,  Jr.,  MA,  Professor  Ementus 

of  English 
McGregor,  Rob  Roy,  Jr.,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 

French  and  Latin 
McGregor,  William  Henry  Davis,  PhD.  Dean  Emeritus, 

College  of  Forest  and  Recreation  Resources;  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Forestry 
Mclnnis,  Thomas  McLeod,  Jr.,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritits 

of  Biobgical  Sciences 
McLaughlin,  John  Joseph,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 

English 
McLean,  Edward  Lee,  l^hD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agncul- 

tural  and  .Applied  Economics 
McLellan,  Robert  Wesley,  PhD,  Chair  and  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Parks ,  Recreation ,  and  Tourism  Management 
McNatt,  Jo  Ann,  PhD.  Professor  Emerita  of  French 
Menke,  Warren  Wells,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Man- 
agement 
Mercer,  Robert  Jack,  EdD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Agricul- 

turai  Education 
Miller,  Ansel  Eldon,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forest 

Resources 
Miller,  Donald  Piguet,  PhD,  Professor  Emerints  of  Physics 


Mill.-r,  J,im.-s  CIco,  Jr.,  Vht).  Stale  hxtensmn  LeiuUr 

Em.nrin 
Miller,  Landon  Carl,  PhD.  Professtrr  Ementus  of  Horti- 
culture 
Miller,  Robert  Walker,  Jr.,  PhD,  Profesun  Ementus  .^PLml 

Pathoiigs  arul  Ph\siol(ig> 
Miller,  Yvonne  Holliday,  MS,  Staff  Deivlofrment  S/xrcui/- 

ist  Ementa 
Mixon,  Robert  Floyd,  MA.  Professtrr  Ementus  of  Sptmish 
Montanucci,  Richard  R.,  PhD.  Ajsociaie  Professiir  Ementus 

of  Biologicoi  ScicTU-es 
Moran,  Ronald  Wesson,  PhD,  Asstxruue  Dean  Em^tus, 

CoUege  of  Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities;  Professor 

Ementus  of  English 
Morr,  Charles  Vernon,  PhD,  Stender  Professor  Ertumtus 

(if  Food  Science 
Moyle,  David  D.,  PhD,  AssiKiate  Professor  Ementus  of 

Bioengineenng  and  Physics 
Mullins,  Joseph  Chester,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of 

Chemical  Engineenng 
Murrow,  Elizabeth  Jean,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of 

Nursing 
Nance,  John  William,  B.Ag,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emeritus 
Newton,  Alfred  Franklin,  EdD,  Head  and  Professor 

Ementus  of /ndusirial  Educamm 
Nicholson,  James  Harvey,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Mathematical  Sciences 
Noblet,  Gayle  P.,  PhD.  Professor  Emerita  of  Biological 

Sciences 
Nolan,  Clifford  Newell,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  of 

Agronomy  and  Soils 
Nunnery,  Henry  Grady  III,  MAg,  Couni\  Extension 

Agent  Ementus 
Odom,  Stephen,  Jr.,  MS,  County  Extension  Director 

Ementus 
Ogle,  Wayne  LeRoy,  PhD,  Professm  Ementw.  of  Horti- 
culture 
Oglesby,  Frances  Madclynn,  PhD.  Professor  Ementa  of 

Nursing 
Olive,  Edward  Fleming,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Education 
Owens,  Emma  M.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Curriculum 

and  Instruction 
Owens,  Rameth  Richard,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa  of 

History 
Owens,  Walton  Harrison,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus 

of  PoliticaJ  Science 
Ow-ings,  Marvin  Alpheus,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor 

Ementus  of  English 
Oxendine,  Laval,  MS.  Counts  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Padgett,  Adrian  Lewis,  MS,  Professor  Ementus  of  Agri- 
cultural Ecimomics  and  Rural  Sodobgv,  Pee  Dee  Research 

arvi  Education  Center 
Page,  Norwood  Rufus,  PhD,  Head  Emeritus  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Serxkes  Department:  Professor  Emeritus 

of  Agronomv  and  Soib 
Palmer,  James  Howell,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  .Agron- 
omy and  Soils 
Pardue,  Fred  Eugene,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  .Animai, 

Dairy,  and  V'etennarv  Sriences 
Pardue,  John  Cecile,  Jr.,  BS.  Area  County  Extension 

.Agent  Ementus 
Park,  Lauretta  Irene,  PhD.  Professor  Emerita  of  Psychitlogs 
Parker,  David  Andrew,  MS,  Count\  Extension  Agent 

Ementus 
Parks,  Clyde  Leonard,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Agronom>  and  Soils 
Parks,  Thomas  Hon,  PhD,  Professirr  Emennts  of  Edia'a- 

tionaf  Leadership 
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Faculty 


Pate,  Dove  Henry,  Jr.,  HdD.  Professor  Emenius  of  Technol- 
ogy and  Human  Resource  Development 

Patterson,  Gordon  W.,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ar- 
chitecture 

Paul,  Frank  Waters,  PhD,  McQueen  Quattlehaum  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Enginecrmg 

Peck,  John  Charles,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Computer 
Science 

Pennscott,  WilHam  Walter,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Education 

Perry,  Philip  Rodney,  MAg,  Counts  Extension  Agent 
Emeritus 

Perry,  Robert  Lindsay,  MME,  iVo/e.ssor  Emeritus  of  En- 
gineering Technology 

Pertuit,  Alton  Joseph,  Jr.,  PhD,  Pro/'--'^"-  Emeritus  of 
Horticulture 

Pipkins,  Toni  Scott,  BS,  Extension  Associate  Emerita 

Pitner,  John  Bruce,  PhD,  Resident  Director  Emeritus,  Pee 
Dee  Research  and  Education  Center;  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Agronomy  and  Soils 

Platts,  Rebecca  Gaines,  BA,  C."()unl;y  Extension  Director 
Emerita 

Polk,  George  Merritt,  Jr.,  MArch,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Architecture 

Porter,  John  Jefferson,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Textiles, 
Fiber,  and  Polymer  Science 

Price,  Dawn  Louisa,  BS ,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 

Privette,  Charles  Victor,  Jr.,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Agricultural  and  Biological  Engineering 

Proctor,  Thomas  Gilmer,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Mathematical  Sciences 

Ransom,  Rosa  Mitchell,  MS,  Counts  Extension  Agent 
Emerita 

Rathwell,  P.  James,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Applied 
Economics  and  Statistics 

Ray,  John  Robert,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy 

Reamer,  Larry  Donald,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry 

Redmann,  Linda  Louise,  PhD,  Professcyr  Emerita  of  Family 
and  Youth  Development 

Reeves,  Calvin  Bright,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Dairy 
Science 

Regnier,  Ireland  Goldsmith,  MF.A,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Visual  Arts 

Rhodes,  Billy  Beryl,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Horti- 
culture 

Rhodes,  William  Hancel,  BS,  Superintendent  Emeritus 
of  Sandhill  Experiment  Station;  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Horticulture 

Rich,  Linvil  Gene,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Environ- 
mental Systems  Engineering 

Richardson,  Eleanor  Joyce,  MS,  Professor  Emerita  of 
Family  and  Youth  Development 

Richardson,  Joel  Landrum,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Industrial  Management 

Richardson,  John  Coakley,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Special  Education 

Ridley,  John  Davis,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Horticulture 

Rife,  Lawrence  Albert,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences 

Riley,  Barbara  Brunson,  C"ount>'  Extension  Agent 
Emeriid 

Rippy,  Douglas  V.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Materials 
Science  and  Engineering 

Risher,  Charles  Frankin,  BS,  Professor  Ementus  of  Poultry 
Science 

Roberson,  Georgia  Taylor,  MEd,  State  4-H  and  Youth 
Development  Cocrrdirmtor  Emerita;  Professor  Emerita  of 
Home  Economics 


Roberts,  William  Russell,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  o/  4-H 

and  Youth  Development 
Robinette,  David  Lamar,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Forest  Resources 
Robinson,  Lou  Johnson,  BA,  Count:y  Extension  Agent 

Emerita 
Robinson,  Vernon  Lee,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Forest 

Resources 
Rogers,  Clarence  D.,  PhD,  Swetenhurg  Professor  Emeritus 

of  School  of  Materials  Science  arul  Engineering 
Rogers,  Ernest  Brasington,  Jr.,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Agricultural  Education 
Rogers,  Hilton  Vemard,  MS,  Head  Emeritus  of  Fertilizer 

Inspection  Department;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy 

and  Soils 
Rollin,  Lucy  Waddey,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  English 
Rollin,  Roger  Best,  PhD,  Lemon  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Literature 
Rostron,  Joseph  Prugh,  MCE,  Professor  Ementus  of  Civil 

Engineering 
Roswal,  Leon,  MS,  Director  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Nursing 
Ruckle,  William  Henry,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 

Mathematical  Sciences 
Rudisill,  Carl  Sidney,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineering 
Rudowski,  Victor  Anthony,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 

English 
Ruff,  William  James,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emeritus 
Ruggles,  Janice  Camlin,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Ruppert,  Edward  Ernst,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Biological  ScieJices 
Russell,  Linda  Latimer,  MEd,  Extension  Regional  Direc- 
tor Emerita 
Russo,  Kenneth  John,  MA,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ Ar- 
chitecture 
Ryan,  Daniel  Leo,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Engineering 

Graphics 
Sabin,  Guy  Edward,  MF,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forest 

Resources 
Savitsky,  George  Boris,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Chemistry 
Sawyer,  Corinne  Holt,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  English 
Schindler,  James  E.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Biological 

Sciences 
Schmittou,  Charles  Daniel,  EdS,  Professor  Ementus  of 

Technobgy  and  Human  Resource  Development 
Schwartz,  Arnold  Edward,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus  of  Gradu- 
ate School;  Professor  Emeritus  ofCivd  Engineering 
Scott,  John  Marshall,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Screen,  Arnold,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Sellers,  Harold  Calvin,  BSIE,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 

Computer  Science 
Senn,  David  James,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Psychology 
Senn,  Louie  Hampton,  Jr.,  PhD,  Direcwr  Ementus  of 

Regulatory  and  Public  Service  Programs 
Senn,  Taze  Leonard,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Ementus 

of  Horticulture 
Seo,  Kenzo,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Mathematical 

Sciences 
Shelton,  Carole  Anne,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emerita 
Sheriff,  Jimmy  Don,  PhD,  Senior  Associate  Dean  and 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Accountancy 
Sherrill,  Max  Douglas,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 
Shimel,  William  Alexander,  PhD,  State  Extension  Leader 

Ementus 


Shively,  Jessup  MacLean,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ 

Biochemistry 
Sias,  Frederick  Ralph,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
Simms,  John  Barber,  MA,  Professor  Ementus  of  English 
Simon,  Frederick  Tyler,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  o/Textile 

Science 
Skardon,  Beverly  Norton,  MA,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 

English 
Skclley,  George  Calvin,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Animal  Science 
Skelton,  Billy  Ray,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics 
Skelton,  Bobby  Joe,  PhD,  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  Emeritus 

of  Admissions  and  Registration;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Horticulture 
Skelton,  Thomas  Eugene,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Entomology 
Skipper,  Horace  D.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Crop  and 

Soil  Environmental  Science 
Skove,  Malcolm  John,  PhD,  .Alumni  Pro/essOT  Emeritus 

of  Physics 
Slann,  Martin  Wayne,  PhD,  Chair  and  Professor  Emeritus 

of  Political  Science 
Sligh,  Chevis  Raymond,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emeritus 
Smith,  Chester  Roland,  PhD,  Professm  Emeritus  oflndus- 

tiial  Management 
Smith,  Daniel  Bruce,  PhD,  Professor  and  Director  of 

Extension  Ementus 
Smith,  Claude,  Jr.,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Snell,  Absalom  West,  PhD,  Associate  Director  Emeritus 

of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Agricultural  Engineering 
Snelsire,  Robert  William,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Electncal  and  Computer  Engineering 
Sowell,  Talley  West,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Spadoni,  Rosemary  Ann,  MSN,  Professor  Emerita  of 

Nursing 
Spalding,  Robert  Emmet,  Jr.,  MS,  Extension  Associate 

Emeritus 
Spitzer,  John  C,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  .Animal  and 

Veterinary  Sciences 
Spivey,  Leslee  David,  BS ,  Distinguished  County  Extension 

Agent  Emerita 
Spragins,  John  Diggs,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Electncal 

and  Computer  Engineering 
Stafford,  Georgeanne  Hatch,  County  Extension  Agent 

Ementa 
Stanton,  Lynn  Arthur,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Applied  Economics 
Steadman,  Mark  Sidney,  Jr.,  PhD,  Alumni  Distinguished 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  and  Writer  in  Residence 
Steiner,  Pinckney  Alston,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Physics 
Stephens,  Robert  Lorin,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emeritus 
Stevenson,  John  Lovett,  PhD,  Assistant  Dean  Emeritus 

of  Undergraduate  Studies;  Director  Ementus  of  Honors 

Program;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Parks.  Recreation,  and 

Tourism  Management 
Stewart,  Harry  Eugene,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  French 
Stillwell,  Ephraim  Posey,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus 

0/ Physics 
Stockham,  James  Allen,  MFA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art 
Strange,  Sylvia  Fortner,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Ementa 
Strickland,  Deborah  Riley,  County  Extension  Agent 

Ementa 
Sturgis,  Eugenie  Ventre,  MS,  Pro/essor  Ementa  0/ Math- 
ematical Scier^es 
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l..culty 


StuCi-nbiTKiT,   l-ri-J  John.   I'M  >     r,<./osM,    /  „,.,,r I 

Sut;f>.s,  Henry  Lewis,  PhD.  /'ro/essw  fcmtTi(u\  of  Hisurry 
Sullivan,  Sophia  Elizabeth,  MS,  Librarian  t'meriia  oj 

Sutherland,  Milford  Hunt,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
.-\i,'rkn/iiira/  Ktimomics  and  Rural  Sociology 

Sutton,  Russell  Wayne,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritiis  of  Applied 
fiioiiiimics  and  Statistics 

Swanson.  David  Mitchell,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Management  and  Economics 

Sweeney,  James  Napolean,  MA,  County  Extension  Direc- 
tor EmeniKs 

Swicegood,  Myrle  Lutterloh,  PhD,  Assistant  Director 
Emcrita  ofExtensioT\  Home  Economics;  Professor  Emerita 
of  Home  Economics 

Syme,  John  Hutton,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forest 
Kcsi  iiovc's 

Tainter,  Franklin  Hugh,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Emeritus  o/For- 


'.Res 


Tanner,  Gloria  Ann,  EdD,  Professor  Emerita  of  Nursing 

Taras,  Michael  Andrew,  PhD.  Heodaiid  Professor  Emeritus 

oj  Forest  Resources 
Taylor,  Charlotte  Murrow,  EdD,  Pro/essor  Emcrita  of 

C  ^ouasclmg  ami  Educational  Leadership 
Taylor,  Mary  Lee,  Distinguished  County  Agent  Emcnia 
Tesolowski,  Dennis  Gregory,  EdD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 

Technolog;^'  and  Human  Resource  Defelopmenl 
Testin,  Robert  Francis,  PhD,  Chair  and  Professor  Emeritus 

of  Packaging  Science;  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Biosystcms 

Engineering 
Thomas,  Frances  Petrie,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Thompson,  Carl  E.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animai 

and  Veterinary  Sciences 
Thompson,  Regina,  MA,  Professor  Emerita  of  Nursing 
Thomson,  William  Russell,  MS,  Distinguished  County 

ExicnMon  .A,i;cnt  Emeritus 
Thurston,  Ronald  J.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal 

and  Vetennar^'  Sciences 
Tillinghast,  David  Charles,  PhD,  Pro/essor  ETneritus  of 

English 
Tinsley,  William  Allan,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Applied  Economics 
Titus,  Sylvia  Smith,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  En^sh 
Titus,  Terry  Charles,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Food 

Science 
Todd,  Boyd  Joseph,  PhD,  Head  and  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 

/nditsmal  Maiuigement 
Trapnell,  Jerry  Eugene,  PhD,  Dean,  College  o/ Bitsiness 

and  Bchai'ioral  Science  and  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Ac- 


Trent,  Buford  Earl,  .VlEd,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Parks, 

Recreation,  and  Tourism  .\1aii<igcmen[ 
Trevillian,  Wallace  Dabney,  Phl^,  Dean  Errteritus ,  College  of 

Commerce  and  Industry,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  o/ Economics 
Turk,  Donald  Earle,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Food 

Science 
Turner,  Albert  Joseph,  Jr.,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 

( 'ompuier  Science 
Turner,  James  Alexander,  Jr.,  ID.  Professor  Emeritus  of 

.Accounting 
Turner,  Raymond  Clyde,  PhD,  Alumni  Distinguished 

Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Ph\sics 
Tyler,  Thomasina  Cooper,  Distinguished  Count\  .Agent 

Ei.uTiia 


L'lbrich,  Carlton  Wilbur,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Emet 

l"h%SICS 


ribruh,  Holies   lU«itl,  I'hl).  A/iormi  I'rutessor  Emutim 

o/l;c</nomi.\ 
Underwood,  Kith.ird  All.in,  PhD.  Profess,^  EmtTitus 

of  English 
U.srey,  Malcolm  (Irthell,  I'hD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 

English 
Van  Lear,  David  H.,  PhD.  Robert  A.  Bou'en  Pro/essor 

EmtTitu,so/F<;restT:» 
Vcrgano,  Peter  J.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Packaging 

Science 
Vines,  Dwight  T.,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Animal  and  VettTinarv  Sciences 
Vissage,  Wayne  King,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emeritus 
Voclkcr,  Evelyn  Cecilia,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emerita 

of  Art  and  Architectural  History 
Von  Tungein,  George  Robert,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 
Waddle,  Gerald  Lee,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  o/ Marketing 
Wagner,  Donald  Finch,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Horticulture 
Walker,  Gerald  Lee,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  and 

Architectural  History 
Walker,  John  Henry,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Educa- 
tional Foundations 
Walker,  Nancy  Hilton,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa  o/ Entomol- 
ogy, Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences 
Walker,  Walter  Saxon,  MEd,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Poultry 

Science 
Wallace,  Myles  Stuart,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Eco- 

Wallenius,  Kenneth  Ted,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
.Mathematical  Sciences 

Waller,  Robert  Alfred,  PhD,  Dean  Ementus,  College  of 
Liberal  .Arts;  Professor  Emeritus  of  History 

Wannamaker,  Patricia  Walker,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita 
o/  German 

Ward,  Carol  Marie,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementa  of  English 

Ware,  Robert  Edward,  BS.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Zoology 

Washington,  Russell  McCoy,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emeritus 

Watkins,  Betty  Palmer,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emerita  of  Voca- 
tional Education 

Watson,  William  Anthony,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 
Emeritus 

Webb,  Byron  Kenneth,  PhD,  Dean  and  Director  Emeritus 
of  Cooperative  Extension  Service;  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Agricidlural  and  Biological  Engineering 

Webb,  Carol  Johnson,  Associate  Dean  of  Extension 
Emerita 

Webb,  Hugh  Weyman,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Build- 
ing Science 

Webster,  Henry  Wise,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal, 
Dairy,  and  Veterinary  Science 

Weir,  Eldon  Lee,  EdD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Graphic 

Wells,  Amos,  Jr.,  BS.  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Wells,  Mae  Edwards,  MEd,  County  Extension  Agent 

Ementa 
Welter,  John  Finlay,  MS,  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Poultry 

Science 
West,  William  Elmer,  PhD,  Chair  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Industrial  Education  and  Graphic  Communications 
Wheeler,  Richard  Ferman,  PhD.  Head  and  Pro/essor 

Ementus  of  Animal  Science 
White,  Donald,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
White,  Mervin  Forrest,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Sociology 


Willi. ,  KulLird  kinneih,  I'hD.  Neuman  Pro/e»jor 
ErruTiiui  (//  Naturid  Resources  EngitU'cnng  in  Agricultural 
and  Biological  Enpneermg  and  EnviTfmmmlai  Engmeermg 
and  Scieiue 

Whilchurst,  Clinton  Howard,  Jr.,  Phi).  Professor  EmentitJ 
o/ Management  and  Economics 

Whitmire,  Jerry  Morris,  MA.  Professor  Emeritui  of 
Sfxinish 

Wiggins,  Emily  Sutherland,  Ed/J.  Professor  Ementa  of 
Home  Econ/;mics 

Willey,  Edward  Parker,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
English 

Williams,  Gloristine  Fowler,  County  Extension  Agent 
Ementa 

Williams,  John  Boyce,  BS,  Siaa-  4-H  and  Youth  Dextl- 
opment  C,"oordinator  Emeritus;  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Agricultural  Education 

Williams,  John  Newton  U,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Animal  Science 

Williams,  Patricia  Miller,  Interim  County  Extension 
Director  Emerita 

Williams,  Woodie  Prentiss,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Ertumtus 
of  FiKxi  Science 

Williamson,  Robert  Elmore,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  o/ 
Agricultural  ar\d  Biological  Engineenng 

Willingham,  Ru.ssell,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  ofLarxguages 

Willis,  Samuel  Marsh,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Irviustrial 
Management 

Wilson,  Martha  Craft,  County  Extetuion  Agent  Emerita 

Wilson,  Thomas  Virgil,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Agricultural  and  Biological  Engineering 

Witcher,  Wesley,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy and  Physiology 

Witherspoon,  Gayland  Brooks,  MArch,  Associate  Dean 
Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Architectttre ;  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Architecture 

Withington,  Marian  Hull,  MS,  Librarian  Emerita 

Wixson,  Bobby  Guinn,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus.  College  of 
Sciences;  Professor  Emeritus  o/ Biological  Sciences 

Wood,  Julia  Taylor,  MS.  Professor  Emerita  of  Home 
Economics 

Wood,  Wallace  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Distinguished  County 
Agent  Ementus 

Woodell,  Charles  Harold,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Ementus  of 
English 

Woodruff,  James  Raymond,  PhD,  Professor  Emenms  of 
Agronomy  and  Soils 

Woods,  Sam  Gray,  BS.  Professor  Emeritus  ofArurrud  Sci- 
ence, Edisto  Experiment  Station 

Wynn,  Eddie  Dowell,  MCRP  Pro/essor  Ementiw  of  Agri- 
cultural and  .Applied  Economics 

Wynn,  Mable  Hill,  MS,  Pro/essor  Ementa  o/ Parks ,  Recre- 
ation ,  and  Tourism  Management 

Yandle,  Thomas  Bruce,  Jr.,  PhD,  Alumni  Distinguished 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics 

Yang,  Tah-Teh,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical 
Engineering 

Yardley,  Darrell  Gene,  PhD,  Professor  Emerims  of  Zoology 

Yates,  William  Pierce,  MS,  Extension  Program  Coordina- 
tor Ementus 

Young,  Joseph  Laurie,  MArch.  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 
.Architecture 

Zahner,  Robert,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry 

Zehr,  Eldon  Irvin,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy and  Physiology 

Zielinski,  Paul  Bernard,  PhD,  Director  Ementus.  Water 
Resource  Research  lasmute;  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Ciiil 
Engineering 

Zimmerman,  James  Kenneth,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Ementus 
of  Biochemistry 
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Appendi: 


APPENDIX 


ENGLISH  FLUENCY 

Clcmson  University  has  established  a  policy  to  as- 
sure that  all  instructional  activities  are  conducted 
by  individuals  possessing  appropriate  proficiency 
in  written  and  oral  use  of  the  English  language.  In- 
structional activities  include  lectures,  recitation  or 
discussion  sessions,  and  laboratories.  The  individu- 
als to  be  certified  include  full-time  and  part-time 
faculty,  graduate  teachers  of  record,  graduate  teach- 
ing assistants,  and  graduate  laboratory  assistants  for 
whom  English  is  not  the  first  language. 

A  student  who  experiences  difficulty  with  an  in- 
structor's written  or  oral  English  and  who  wishes  to 
seek  relief  must  do  so  prior  to  the  seventh  meeting 
of  a  50-minute  class  and  prior  to  the  fifth  meeting 
of  a  90-minute  class  in  regular  semesters.  In  the 
five-week  summer  sessions,  relief  must  be  sought 
prior  to  the  third  class  meeting. 

The  procedure  is  summarized  as  follows: 

a.  The  student  must  quickly  bring  the  problem  to 
the  attention  of  the  instructor's  department  chair 
either  directly  or  through  a  faculty  member  such  as 
the  student's  advisor.  That  department  chair  will 
assess  the  complaint  and,  if  deemed  valid,  offer  an 
appropriate  remedy  within  two  days. 

b.  A  student  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  depart- 
ment chair's  decision  or  the  relief  suggested,  may 
appeal  within  two  days  to  a  five-member  hearing 
panel  comprised  of  three  faculty  members  and  two 
students  appointed  by  the  Senior  Vice  Provost  and 
Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

Students  with  questions  should  contact  the  Associ- 
ate Dean  for  Curriculum,  E-103B  Martin  Hall. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 

Clemson  Uni\'ersity,  in  compliance  with  Titles 
VI  and  Vll  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended.  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  and  Sections  503  and  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973,  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  sex,  or  dis- 
ability in  any  of  its  policies,  procedures,  or  practices; 
nor  does  the  University,  in  compliance  with  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of  1967, 
as  amended,  and  Section  402  of  the  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans  Readjustment  Act  of  1974,  discriminate 
against  any  employees  or  applicants  for  employment 
on  the  basis  of  their  age  or  because  they  are  disabled 
veterans  or  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era.  Clemson 
University  conducts  its  programs  and  activities 
involving  admission,  access,  treatment,  employ- 
ment, teaching,  research,  and  public  service  in  a 
nondiscriminatory  manner  as  prescribed  by  Federal 
laws  and  regulations. 

In  conformance  with  University  policy  and  pursu- 
ant to  Executive  Order  1 1246,  as  amended.  Section 
503  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and  Section 
402  of  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjustment  Act 
of  1974,  Clemson  University  is  an  Affirmative  Ac- 
tion/Equal Opportunity  Employer. 


Inquine.s  concerning  the  abme  may  he  addressed 
to  the  following: 

Executive  Secretary 

Clemson  University  Board  of  Trustees 

201  Sikes  Hall 

Clemson  University 

Clemson,  SC  29634 

Director,  Office  for  Access  and  Equity 
207  Holtzendorff 
Clemson  University 
Clemson,  SC  29634 

Director,  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
Department  of  Education 
Washington,  DC  20201 

FAMILY  EDUCATIONAL 
RIGHTS  AND  PRIVACY 
ACT 

The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  (FERPA)  affords  eligible  students  certain 
rights  with  respect  to  their  education  records.  They 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  right  to  inspect  and  review  the  student's 
education  records  (provided  the  student  has  not 
waived  this  right)  within  45  days  of  the  day  the 
University  receives  a  request  for  access. 

Students  should  submit  to  the  registrar,  dean,  head 
of  the  academic  department,  or  other  appropriate 
official,  a  written  request  identifying  the  record(s) 
they  wish  to  inspect. 

The  University  official  will  make  arrangements  for 
access  and  notify  the  student  of  the  time  and  place 
where  the  records  may  be  inspected.  If  the  records 
are  not  maintained  by  the  University  official  to 
whom  the  request  was  submitted,  that  official  shall 
advise  the  student  of  the  correct  official  to  whom 
the  request  should  be  addressed. 

2.  The  right  to  request  the  amendment  of  the 
student's  education  records  that  the  student  believes 
are  inaccurate  or  misleading. 

Students  may  ask  the  University  to  amend  a  record 
that  they  believe  is  inaccurate  or  misleading.  To 
challenge  the  accuracy  of  an  education  record,  the 
student  should  write  to  the  registrar  or  other  Uni- 
versity official  responsible  for  the  record  and  clearly 
identify  the  part  of  the  record  he/she  wants  changed 
and  specify  why  it  is  inaccurate  or  misleading.  If  the 
University  official  decides  not  to  amend  the  record 
as  requested  by  the  student,  the  University  official 
will  notify  his/her  vice  president.  The  vice  president 
will  then  notify  the  student  of  his/her  right  to  a 
hearing  regarding  the  request  for  an  amendment. 
Additional  information  regarding  the  hearing 
procedures  will  be  provided  to  the  student  when 
notified  of  his/her  right  to  a  hearing. 

Note:  The  challenge  of  a  student  under  this 
paragraph  is  limited  to  information  which  relates 
directly  to  the  student  and  which  the  student  as- 
serts is  inaccurate  or  misleading.  With  regard  to 
a  student's  grade,  this  right  does  not  permit  the 
student  to  contest  a  grade  on  the  grounds  that  a 
higher  grade  is  deserved,  but  only  to  show  that  the 
grade  has  been  inaccurately  recorded. 
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3.  The  right  lo  consent  to  the  disclo.sure  of  person- 
ally-identifiable information  contained  in  the  stu- 
dent's education  records,  except  to  the  extent  that 
FERPA  authorizes  disclosure  without  consent. 

One  exception  which  permits  disclosure  without 
consent  is  disclosure  to  school  officials  with  le- 
gitimate educational  interest.  A  school  official  is 
a  person  employed  by  the  University;  a  person  or 
company  with  whom  the  University  has  contracted 
(such  as  an  attorney,  auditor,  or  collection  agent); 
a  person  serving  on  the  board  of  trustees;  or  a 
student  serving  on  an  official  committee,  such  as 
a  disciplinary  or  grievance  committee,  or  assisting 
another  University  official  in  performing  his  or  her 
tasks.  A  school  official  has  a  legitimate  educational 
interest  if  the  official  needs  to  review  an  educa- 
tion record  in  order  to  fulfill  his/lier  professional 
responsibilities. 

Upon  request,  the  University  discloses  education  re- 
cords without  consent  to  officials  of  another  school 
in  which  a  student  seeks  or  intends  to  enroll. 

4.  The  right  to  refuse  to  permit  the  designation  of 
any  or  all  of  the  following  categories  of  personally- 
identifiable  information  as  directory  information, 
which  is  not  subject  to  the  above  restrictions  on 
disclosure:  student's  full  name,  home  address  and 
telephone  number,  campus  address  and  telephone 
number,  campus  e-mail  address,  state  of  residence, 
date  and  place  of  birth,  marital  status,  academic 
class,  class  schedule  and  class  roster,  name  of  advi- 
sor, major  field  of  study,  including  the  college,  divi- 
sion, department  or  program  in  which  the  student 
is  enrolled,  participation  in  officially  recognized  ac- 
tivities and  sports,  weight  and  height  of  members  of 
athletic  teams,  dates  of  attendance  and  graduation, 
degrees  and  honors  and  awards  received  including 
selection  to  a  dean's  list  or  honorary  organization 
and  the  grade-point  average  of  students  selected, 
and  the  most  previous  educational  institution  at- 
tended. Photographic,  video,  or  electronic  images 
of  students  taken  and  maintained  by  the  University 
are  also  considered  directory  information. 

Directory  information  may  be  disclosed  by  the 
University  for  any  purpose,  at  its  discretion.  Any 
student  wishing  to  exercise  his/her  right  to  refuse 
to  permit  the  designation  of  any  or  all  of  the  above 
categories  as  directory  information  must  give  writ- 
ten notification  to  the  Registration  Services  Office 
(E-206  Martin  Hall)  by  the  last  day  to  register  for 
the  enrollment  period  concerned  as  published  in 
the  Clemson  University  calendar. 

5.  The  right  to  file  a  complaint  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  concerning  alleged 
failures  by  Clemson  University  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  FERPA.  The  name  and  address  of 
the  office  that  administers  FERPA  is  Family  Policy 
Compliance  Office,  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
600  Independence  Avenue  SW,  Washington,  DC 
20202-4605. 
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FAMILY  PERSONAL 
PRIVACY  ACT 

The  South  (.Jarolm.i  lanuly  IVrNoii.il  Privacy 
Act  (SC  Code  30-2-10  et.  scq.)  dchncs  personal 
inforinatiiin  as  "...information  that  identihes  or 
describes  an  individual  including;,  hut  not  hinited 
to,  an  individual's  photo^jraph  or  di^;iti:eil  imat;e, 
siKial  security  number,  date  ot  hirth,  driver's  iden- 
tification number,  name,  honu'  .ulJn  ^^,  liome  tele- 
phone number,  medical  or  disalMlii\  mlormation, 
education  level,  financial  status,  bank  account(s) 
number(s),  account  or  identification  number  issued 
by  and/or  used  by  any  federal  or  state  governmental 
agency  or  private  financial  institution,  employment 
history,  height,  weight,  race,  other  physical  details, 
signature,  biometric  identifiers,  and  any  credit 
records  or  reports." 

Some  of  the  information  in  documents  which 
students  provide  to  Clemson  University  may  be 
personal  information  as  defined  above.  Pursuant  to 
Section  30-2-40  B,  students  are  advised  that  this 
information  may  be  .subject  to  public  scrutiny  or 
release.  They  are  also  advised  that  personally-iden- 
tifiable infi)rmation  contained  in  these  educational 
records  falls  under  the  federal  Fainily  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (FER- 
PA).  If  students  elect  to  opt  out  of  the  release  ot 
directory  information  under  FERPA,  the  University 
will  not  release  any  personal  information  except  as 
otherwise  required  or  authorized  by  law. 

PATENTS  AND 
COPYRIGHTS 

All  students  enrolling  in  Clemson  University  do  so 
with  full  understanding  that 

1.  The  University  has  full  ownership  rights  in 
any  inventions,  discoveries,  developments  and/or 
improvements,  whether  or  not  patentable  (inven- 
tions), which  are  conceived,  devek)ped,  or  reduced 
to  practice  or  caused  to  be  conceived,  developed, 
or  reduced  to  practice  by  undergraduate  students 
during  the  course  of  their  academic  activities 
conducted  as  part  of  any  undergraduate  curricu- 
lum. Any  such  invention  will  be  handled  by  the 
University  in  the  same  manner  as  set  forth  in  the 
Faculiy  Manual  of  Clejnson  IJnwersity,  the  pertinent 
provision  tor  which  appears  as  Part  IXB  entitled 
"Patent  Policy." 

2.  Copyright  ownership  of  any  research  work  will 
be  determined  by  University  policy  and  by  poli- 
cies of  organizations  responsible  for  publishing  or 
distributing  copyrighted  material. 

Copies  of  the  policies  on  patents  and  copyrights  are 
available  in  the  individual  departments  and  colleges 
and  in  the  Special  Projects  Office. 


INFORMATION 
RESOURCES  FOR 
STUDENTS 

C!liin-on  UniMTMty  computing  resources  are  the 
property  ot  Clcin.son  University,  tt)  be  used  tor 
University-related  business.  Students  have  no 
expectation  of  privacy  when  utilizing  University 
computing  resources,  even  if  the  use  is  for  per- 
sonal purposes.  The  University  reserves  the  right 
to  inspect,  without  notice,  the  contents  of  com- 
puter files,  regardless  of  medium,  the  contents  of 
electronic  mailboxes,  and  computer  conferencing 
systems,  systems  output,  such  as  printouts,  and  to 
monitor  network  communication  when 

1 .  it  is  considered  reasonably  necessary  to  maintain 
or  protect  the  integrity,  security,  or  functionality  of 
University  or  other  computer  rest)urces  or  to  protect 
the  University  from  liability; 

2.  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  us- 
ers have  violated  this  policy  or  otherwise  misused 
computing  resources; 

3.  an  account  appears  to  be  engaged  in  unusual  or 
unusually  excessive  activity; 

4.  it  is  otherwise  required  or  permitted  by  law. 

Use  of  University  computing  resources,  including 
network  tacilities,  account  numbers,  data  storage 
media,  printers,  plotters,  microcomputer  systems, 
and  software  for  computing  activities  other  than 
those  authorized  by  the  University  is  strictly  prohib- 
ited. Unauthorized  use  of  such  resources  is  regarded 
as  a  criminal  act  in  the  nature  of  theft,  and  violators 
are  subject  to  suspension,  expulsion,  and  civil  and 
criminal  prosecution. 

The  following  are  examples  of  misuse  of  comput- 
ing resources: 

1 .  Unauthorized  duplication,  distribution,  or  altera- 
tion of  any  licensed  software.  This  includes  software 
licensed  by  the  University  and  licensed  software 
accessed  using  the  computing  networks. 

2.  Attempting  to  gain  unauthorized  access  to  any 
computing  resource  or  data,  at  Clem.son  or  any- 
where on  the  Internet,  or  attempting  to  disrupt 
the  normal  operation  of  any  computing  resource 
or  network. 

3.  Attempting  to  use  another  student's  or  employee's 
computer  account  or  data,  without  their  permis- 


4.  Using  the  University  electronic  mail  system  to 
attack  other  computer  systems,  falsity  ilu-  idtntity 
ot  the  source  of  electronic  mail  im^viLirs;  vcikIiiil; 
harassing,  obscene,  or  other  threaicniiiL;  cicctri'iiK 
mail;  attempting  to  read,  delete,  copy,  or  modif\'  the 
electronic  mail  of  others  without  their  authoriza- 
tion; sending,  without  official  University  authoriza- 
tion, "for-profit"  messages,  chain  letters,  or  other 
unsolicited  "junk"  mail. 

5.  Knowingly  infecting  any  computing  resource 
with  a  software  virus. 


6.  Liiupering  uiili  iht  LniverMiy  twiiipulet  iilI- 
work  or  building  wiring  ur  installing  any  type  of 
electronic  equipment  or  software  that  could  be 
used  H)  capture  or  change  intormaiion  intended 
for  someone  else. 

7.  Participating  in  a  "denial  of  service"  attack  on  any 
other  computer,  whether  on  or  off  campus. 

8.  UsingUniversiry  computing  or  network  resources 
for  personal  gain  or  illegal  activities  such  as  theft, 
fraud,  copyright  infringement,  s<iund  or  video  re- 
cording piracy,  or  distribution  of  child  p«)mography 
or  obscenities. 

Any  suspected  violations  of  this  policy  or  any  other 
misuse  of  computer  resources  by  students  should  be 
referred  to  the  Office  of  Student  Judicial  Ser\ices. 
That  office  will  investigate  the  allegations  and 
take  appropriate  disciplinary  action.  Violations  of 
law  related  to  misuse  of  computing  resources  may 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement 
agency. 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  the  Division  of 
Computing  and  Information  Technology  may 
temporarily  suspend,  block,  or  restrict  access  to  an 
account,  independent  of  University  disciplinary 
prt)cedures,  when  it  appears  reasonably  necessary 
to  do  so  in  order  to  protect  the  integrity,  security, 
or  functionality  of  University  or  other  computer 
resources,  to  protect  the  University  from  liability, 
or  where  the  emotional  or  physical  well-being  of 
any  person  is  immediately  threatened.  When  DCIT 
unilaterally  takes  such  action,  it  will  immediately 
notify  the  account  holder  of  its  actions  and  the 
reason  therefore  in  writing.  The  account  holder 
may  appeal  the  action  taken  by  DCIT  in  writing 
to  the  vice  provost  of  the  Division  of  Computing 
and  Information  Technology. 

Access  will  be  restored  to  the  account  holder 
whenever  the  appropriate  investigatory  unit  of  the 
University  determines  that  the  protection  of  the 
integrity,  security,  or  functionality  of  University 
or  other  computing  resources  has  been  restored 
and  the  safety  and  well  being  of  all  individuals  can 
reasonably  be  assured,  unless  access  is  to  remain 
suspended  as  a  result  of  formal  disciplinary  action 
imposed  through  the  Office  ot  Student  Judicial 
Services. 
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INDEX 


A 

A  AH.  124 

A  AS.  114 

AL,  125 

AS,  114 

ASL,  118 

Abbreviations,  Course,  1 1 3 

Academic  Advising,  27  (see  also  Advising  Policy) 

Academic  Affairs,  6 

Academic  and  Professional  Development 

Requirement  (General  Education).  34 
Academic  Calendar,  4 

Academic  Dishonesty  (see  Academic  Integrity) 
Academic  Grievance  Committee,  30 
Academic  Honors,  29 
Academic  Integrity,  29 

Academic  Misconduct  for  Former  Students,  31 
Academic  Probation  (see  Continuing  Enrollment 

Policy) 
Academic  Records,  29 
Academic  Redemption  Policy,  27 
Academic  Regulations,  25 
Academic  Renewal,  29 
Academic  Success  Center,  23 
Accounting,  36,  70,  113 
Accounts,  Past  Due,  17 
Accreditation,  8 

ACT  (see  Entrance  Examinations) 
ACCT,  113 

Admission,  11,69,80,98 
Admissions  Deposit,  1 5 
Admissions  Exceptions,  1 2 
Administration,  6 
Adult/Extension  Education,  36 
Advanced  Placement,  12,  25 
Advancement  in  Architecture,  56 
Advancement  in  Graphic  Communications,  72 
Advising  Policy,  8 
Advisors  (see  Academic  Advising;  Advising 

Policy) 
Aerospace  Studies,  36,  69.  114  (see  also  Reserve 

Officer  Training  Corps) 
Affirmative  Action,  242 
AFLS,  118 

African  American  Studies,  1 14 
AFROTC,  69  (see  also  Reserve  Officers  Training 

Corps) 
AGED,  116 
AG  M,  117 
AGRIC.  117 

Agricultural  and  Applied  Economics,  40,  1 1 5 
Agricultural  Business  Management,  36 
Agricultural  Education,  41,  116 
Agricultural  Mechanization,  117 
Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business,  36,  41 
Agriculture,  117 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences,  1 18 
Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences,  College 

of,  6.  40 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Education,  23 
Alumni  Association,  10 
American  Politics  Concentration,  75 
American  Sign  Language,  1 1 8 
American  Sign  Language  Studies,  36 
ANPH,  121 
Animal  Agribusiness  Concentration.  42 


Animal  ,uk1  Wlerni.iry  S(.RiKi>,  id.  4J,  lis 

Anmial  Physiok.gy,  1 2  1 

ANTH,  121 

Anthropology,  36,  121 

AP  (see  Advanced  Placement) 

AP  EC,  11 5 

Appeals,  Admission,  1 2 

Application,  Admission,  1 1 

Application  Deadlines,  1 1 

Applied  and  Computational  Mathematics 

Emphasis  Area,  93 
Applied  Biotechnology  Concentration,  82 
Applietl  International  Economics  Concentration.  61 
ARCH.  121 

Architectural  RegistrationA-icensure.  57 
Architecture,  56,  121 
Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities,  College  of, 

6.56 
Architecture  Charleston  Program,  56 
Architecture  Overseas  Program,  56 
Army  ROTC,  69  (see  also  Reserve  Officers 

Training  Corps) 
Art.  123 

Art  and  Architectural  History,  124 
Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement  (General 

Education),  34 
Arts,  School  of  the,  56 
ASTR,  125 
Astronomy,  125 
Athletic  Leadership,  36,  125 
Attendance  Policy  (see  Class  Attendance;  First 

Day  Class  Attendance) 
Audio  Engineering  Emphasis  Area,  66 
Auditing.  28 
AVS,  118 

B 

BE.  131 

BlOE,  127 

BIOCH,  126 

Biochemistry.  36.  43.  126 

Bioelectrical  Concentration.  81 

Bioengineering,  36.  81.  127 

BIOL,  130 

Biological  Sciences,  36,  44.  45.  127 

Biological  Sciences  (Teaching  Area).  100 

Biology.  130 

Biology  Concentration.  93 

Biomaterials  Concentration,  81 

Biomedicine  Concentration,  51 

Biomolecular  Engineering,  131 

Biophysics  Concentration,  95 

BIOSC.  127 

Biosystems  Engineering.  82,  131 

BMOLE,  131 

Board  of  Trustees,  6 

Board  of  Visitors,  6 

Board  Plans,  16 

BUS,  132 

Business,  132 

Business  Administration,  36 

Business  and  Behavioral  Science.  College  of,  6,  69 

Business  and  Professional  Programs,  69 

c 

CE,  136 
CHS,  132 
C  ME.  132 

CRD,  140 


( ■  K  P.  1  U, 

CSM.  142 

CU.  138 

Calendar  (s<:k  Academic  Ci.ilend.ir) 

Calhoun  Honors  tJollege.  9 

Calhoun  Honors  Seminar,  1  32 

Campus,  7 

Campus  Visits  and  Tours,  10 

Career  Services,  24 

Ceramic  and  Materi  iK  Engineering,  83,  1  32 

CES,  1 38 

CH,  1 34 

CHE,  133 

ChangeofMajor.  29.  72 

Chemical  Engineering.  84.  133 

Chemistry.  36.  88.  1  34 

Chief  Business  Officer,  6 

Chief  Human  Resources  Officer,  6 

CHIN,  135 

Chinese,  1 35 

City  and  Regional  Planning,  1 36 

Civil  Engineering,  84,  1 36 

Class  Attendance,  27  (see  alst)  First  Day  Clas?. 

Attendance) 
Classification  of  Students,  29 
Classworlc,  27 

Clemson  University  (C  U),  1 38 
Clemson  University  Experiment  Station,  10 
CLEP  (see  College-Level  Examination  Program) 
Cluster  Minor,  36 

College  Board  Advanced  Placement,  12.  25 
College-Level  Examination  Program,  15 
College  of  Engineering  and  Science  (CES),  1 38 
Collegiate  Deans.  6 
Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Plan,  28,  44.  54. 

70,  89. 92 
COMM.  138 
Communication  Requirement  (General 

Educatitm).  34 
Communication  Studies.  36.  57.  138 
Communications.  36 
Community  and  Economic  Development 

Concentration,  40 
Community  and  Rural  Development,  140 
Community  Recreation  Management,  36 
Community  Recreation,  Sport,  and  Camp 

Management  Concentration.  109 
Community  Studies  Emphasis  Area,  77 
Computer  Engineering,  85 
Computer  Informatitin  Systems,  89 
Computer  Science,  36,  89,  90,  140 
Computer  Science  Emphasis  Area,  93 
Computing  Facilities,  8 
Concentrations 

American  Politics,  75 

Animal  Agribusiness,  42 

Applied  Biotechnology,  82 

Applied  International  Economics,  61 

Bioelectrical,  81 

Biology,  93 

Biomaterials,  8 1 

Biomedicine,  51 

Biophysics,  95 

Community  and  Economic  l\-velopmeni,  40 

Community.  Recreation.  Sport,  and  Camp 
Management.  109 

Conservation  Biology,  46 

Environmental  Science,  91 

Equine  Business,  43 

Fcxxl  Science  and  Technology,  48 
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French,  63 

German,  64 

Global  Politics,  75 

Health  Promotion  and  Education,  106 

Health  Services  Administration,  106 

Hydrogeology,  91 

Industrial  Technology  Education,  105 

International  Trade,  62 

Japanese,  64 

Music,  66 

Natural  Resource  and  Economic  Policy,  47 

Natural  Resources  and  Environment,  82 

Natural  Resources  Management,  47 

Nutrition  and  Dietetics,  48 

Park  and  Protected  Area  Management,  109 

Political  Economy,  75 

Preprotessional  Health  Studies,  107 

Preveterinary  and  Science,  43 

Professional  Golf  Management,  1 10 

Public  Administration,  75 

Public  Policy,  76 

Spanish,  64 

Textiles,  62 

Theatre,  67 

Therapeutic  Recreation,  1 1 1 

Tourism,  63 

Travel  and  Tourism,  1 1 1 
Conservation  Biology  Concentration,  46 
Construction  Science  and  Management,  58,  142 
Continuing  Enrollment  Policy,  26 
Cooperative  Education,  9 
Copyrights,  243 

Counseling  and  Psychological  Services,  23 
Course  Abbreviations,  113 
Course  Prerequisites,  27 

Course  Requirements  (General  Education),  34 
Courses  of  Instruction,  1 1 3 
CPSC,  140 

Credit  by  Examination,  25 
Credit  Limitation,  28 
Credit  Load,  25 
Credit  System,  25 
Criminal  Justice  Emphasis  Area,  77 
Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science,  36,  143 
Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement  (General 

Education),  34 
Cross-Listed  Courses,  113 
CSENV,  143 

D 

Dance,  144 

Dead  Days,  28 

Deans,  6 

Dean's  List,  29 

Design  and  Building,  School  of,  56 

Design  Studies,  144 

Dining  Services,  21 

Director  of  Athletics,  6 

Disability  Services,  24 

Distributed  Competencies  Requirement  (General 

Education),  34 
Double  Major,  39 
Dropping  Classwork,  26 
DSIGN,  144 

E 

EAS,  145 
ECE,  147 
EG,  150 


ELE,  156 

EM,  151 

ENR,  155 

Early  Childhood  Education,  98,  144 

East  Asian  Studies,  36,  145 

ECON,  145 

Economics,  37,  70,  71,  145 

Economics  (Teaching  Area),  101 

ED,  147 

ED  C,  147 

ED  EC,  144 

ED  EL,  150 

ED  E  147 

ED  SP  207 

EDSEC,  203 

Education,  37,  147 

Educational  Counseling,  147 

Educational  Foundations,  147 

EE&S,  155 

Electives  (Engineering),  80 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering,  147 

Electrical  Engineering,  86 

Elementary  Education,  99,  1 50 

Emphasis  Areas 

Applied  and  Computational  Mathematics,  93 

Audio  Engineering,  66 

Community  Studies,  77 

Computer  Science,  93 

Criminal  Justice,  77 

Entomology,  45 

Entrepreneurship,  73 

General  Marketing,  74 

General  Sociology,  77 

Human  Resources  Management,  73 

International  Management,  73 

Literature,  58 

Law,  Liberty,  and  Justice,  65 

Management  Information  Systems,  73 

Operations  Management,  73 

Operations  Research/Management  Science,  93 

Religious  Studies,  65 

Services  Marketing,  74 

Social  Services,  77 

Sport  Marketing,  74 

Statistics,  93 

Supply  Chain  Management,  73 

Technical  Marketing,  74 

Toxicology,  45 

Writing  and  Publication  Studies,  58 
ENSP,  156 
Engineering,  150 

Engineering  and  Science,  College  of,  6,  80 
Engineering  Graphics,  150 
Engineering  Mechanics,  151 
Engineering  Programs,  80 
ENGL,  151 
English,37,  58,  151 
English  Fluency,  242 
English  (Teaching  Area),  101 
ENGR,  150 
Enrollment  in  Graduate  Courses,  28  (see  also 

Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Plan) 
Enrollment  in  Professional  Courses,  98 
Enrollment  Limits  (see  Credit  Load) 
ENT  154 

Entomology,  37,  154 
Entomology  Emphasis  Area,  45 
ENTOX,  156 
Entrance  Examinations,  1 1 


Entrance  Requirements,  56,  107  (see  also 

Admission) 
Entrepreneurship,  37 
Entrepreneurship  Emphasis  Area,  73 
Environmental  and  Natural  Resources,  46,  155 
Environmental  Engineering,  37 
Environmental  Engineering  and  Science,  155 
Environmental  Science  Concentration,  91 
Environmental  Science  and  Policy,  37,  156 
Environmental  Toxicology,  156 
Equal  Opportunity,  242 
Equine  Business,  37 
Equine  Business  Concentration,  43 
Eugene  T.  Moore  School  of  Education,  98 
EX  ST  156 

Examinations  (see  Final  Examinations) 
Executive  Leadership  and  Entrepreneurship,  1 56 
Experiment  Station,  Clemson  University,  10 
Experimental  Statistics,  156 
External  Education  Experiences,  25 

F 

FNR,  160 

F&RR,  158 

Faculty,  213 

Faculty  Emeriti,  236 

Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act,  242 

Family  Personal  Privacy  Act,  243 

FDSC,  158 

Fees  (see  Tuition  and  Fees) 

FERPA  (see  Family  Educational  Rights  and 

Privacy  Act) 
Film  Studies,  37 
FIN,  157 

Final  Examinations,  26 
Finance,  157 
Financial  Aid,  18,  22 
Financial  Information,  16 
Financial  Management,  37,  71 
Fine  Arts,  37 

First  Day  Class  Attendance,  28 
Fluency,  English,  242 
Food  Science,  37,  48,  158 

Food  Science  and  Technology  Concentration,  48 
FOR,  158 

Foreign  Language  Placement  Test,  12 
Foreign  Students  (see  International 

Undergraduates) 
Forest  and  Recreation  Resources,  158 
Forest  Products,  37 
Forest  Resource  Management,  37,  48 
Forestry,  158 

Forestry  and  Natural  Resources,  160 
Former  Students,  1 5 
Foundation,  Clemson  University,  10 
FR,  160 

French,  102,  160  (see  also  Modem  Languages) 
French  Concentration,  63 
Freshmen,  1 1 
Full-time  Enrollment,  25 
Full-time  Fees,  16 

G 

GC,  165 

G  W,  166 

GED,  12 

GEN,  161 

General  Counsel,  6 

General  Education  Competencies,  34 
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(Jcncral  EJucation  IVvolopiia-nt  (set-  titP) 

Cjcncral  Education  Requirements,  H 

General  Enyineeriny  Pri)yram,  80 

General  Intorination,  7 

General  Marketing  Emphasis  Area,  74 

General  S(Kit)logy  Emphasis  Area,  77 

Genetics,  37,  49,  161 

tjEtX},  162 

Geof;raphy,  37,  162 

GEOL,  163 

Geolofjy,  37.90,92,  163 

GER,  164 

German,  102,  164  (see  also  Modern  Langu<i^es) 

Gennan  Concentation,  64 

Global  Politics,  37 

Global  Politics  Concentration,  75 

Grade-Point  Ratio,  26 

Grade  Protests,  27 

Grade  Reports,  26 

Grading  System,  25  (see  also  Grade-Point  Ratio) 

Graduate  Courses,  Enrollment  in,  28  (see  also 

Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Plan) 
Graduate  Degrees,  39 
Graduate  Study,  98 
Graduation  Requirements,  28,  80,  98 
Graphic  Communications,  72,  165 
Great  Works,  37,  166 
Grievances  and  Appeals  (see  Academic 

Grievance  Committee) 

H 

HP,  167 

Health,  166 

Health  Education/Alcohol  and  Drug  Education,  2  3 

Health,  Education,  and  Human  Development, 

College  of,  6,  98 
Health  Fee,  23 
Health  Insurance,  23 
Health  Promotion  and  Education  Concentration, 

106 
Health  Science,  37,  105 

Health  Services  Administration  Concentration,  106 
HIST,  168 

Historic  Preservation,  167 
History,  37,  59,  168 
1  listory  of  the  University,  7 
History  (Teaching  Area),  102 
HLTH,  166 
Honor  Graduates,  29 
Honor  Lists,  29 
Honor  Organizations,  10 
Honors  and  Awards,  29 

Honors  Program  (see  Calhoun  Honors  College) 
HORT  170 

Horticulture,  37,  50,  170 
1  lousmg,  15,  17,  23  (see  also  Tuition  and  Fees, 

Residence  Halls) 
Housing,  Single  Student,  23  (see  also  Tuition  and 

Fees,  Housing  Rental  Rates) 
HUM.  171 

Human  Resource  Management,  38 
1  luiiian  Resources  Management  Emphasis  Area, 

73 
Humanities,  171 
Humanities,  School  of,  56 
Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineering 

Curricula,  80 
Hydrogeology  Concentration,  91 


I 

IE,  172 

1PM,  172 

IS,  172 

IB  (see  international  Baccalaureate) 

In-state  Residence  (see  Resident  Classitication) 

Incomplete  Work,  25,  28 

Indusiri.il  Engineering,  86,  172 

Industrial  Management,  73 

Industrial  Technology  Education  Concentration, 

105 
Information  Resources  tor  Students,  243 
Integrated  Pest  Management,  172 
Internation.il  Baccalaureate,  1 1 
International  Engineering  and  Science,  38 
International  Management  Emphasis  Area,  73 
International  Programs,  80  (see  also  Study  and 

Work  Abroad) 
International  Studies,  172 
International  Trade  Concentration,  62 
International  Undergraduates,  15 
ITAL,  173 
Italian,  173 


Japanese,  173  (see  also  Modem  Languages) 
Japanese  Concentration,  64 
JAPN,  173 

L 

LS,  176 

L&IT  176 

Landscape  Architecture,  59,  174 

LANG,  175 

Language,  175 

Language  and  International  Health,  60 

Language  and  International  Trade,  61,  176 

Laptop  Program,  9 

LARCH,  174 

Late  Enrollment  Service  Charge,  16 

LATIN,  176 

LAW,  176 

Law,  Liberty,  and  Justice  Emphasis  Area,  65 

Learning  Experiences,  25 

Legal  Studies,  38 

Leisure  Skills,  1 76 

Libraries,  8 

Literature  Emphasis  Area,  58 

Loans  (see  Financial  Aid) 

M 

ME,  182 

M  L,  185 

Management,  38,  73,  177 

Management  Information  Systems  Emphasis 

Area,  73 
Marketing,  74,  179 

Materi.ils  Science  and  Engineering,  180 
Maihematicil  Sciences,  38,  92,  94,  180 
Mathematical.  Scientific,  and  Technological 

Literacy  Requirement  (General  Education),  34 
Mathematics  Placement  Test,  12 
Mathematics  (Teaching  Area),  102 
Mathematics  Teaching,  99 
Meal  Plans  (see  Dining  Services;  Tuition  and 

Fees,  Board  Plans) 
Mechanical  Engineering,  87,  182 
Medical  Services,  23 


MCJT  177 

MICRO,  184 

Microbiology,  38,  50,  184 

Mid-term  Grades,  26 

Military  Leadership.  38.  69.  185  (see  al.s«.  Rc*cn'c 

t¥Hcers  Training  Qirps) 
Minors,  36,  37,  38,  39,  55,  68,  70.  79.  80. 97,  1 12 
Minors,  Programs,  and  Degrees.  36 
Mission  Statement,  General  Education,  34 
Mission  Statement,  University,  8 
MKT  179 

Modern  Languages,  38.  63 
Modern  Languages  (Teaching  Area),  102 
MS(SiE,  180 
MTHSC,  180 
Music.  38,  185 
Music  Concentration,  66 

N 

Natural  Resource  Economics,  38 
Natural  Resource  and  Economic  Policy 

Concentration,  47 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment 

Concentration,  82 
Natural  Resources  Management  Gjncentration,  47 
Nondegree  Student  (see  Special  Student) 
Nonprofit  Leadership,  58,  188 
NPL,  188 
NURS,  188 
Nursing,  107,  188 
NUTR,  189 
Nutrition,  189 
Nutrition  and  Dietetics  Concentration,  48 

o 

Operations  Management,  38 

Operations  Management  Emphasis  Area,  7  3 

Operations  Research/Management  Science 

Emphasis  Area.  93 
Orientation  Programs,  15 

P 

PA,  193 

Packaging  Science,  38,  51,  189 

Pan  African  Studies,  38 

Park  and  Protected  Area  Management,  38 

Park  and  Protected  Area  Management 

Concentration,  109 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management. 

109,  190 
Part-time  Enrollment  (see  Part-time  Fees) 
Part-time  Fees,  16 
Pass/Fail  Option,  26 
Past  Due  Accounts,  17 
Patents  and  Copyrights,  243 
Performing  Arts,  193 
PFC,  199 
PH  SC,  195 
PHIL,  193 

Philosophy.  38,  65,  193 
PHYS,  195 
Physical  Science,  195 
Physical  Sciences  (Teaching  Area),  100 
Physics.  38,94,95,  195 
PKGSC,  189 
PL  PA,  196 
PL  PH,  196 
Placement  Tests,  1 2 
Plant  Pathology,  38,  196 


I'M 


Index 


Plant  Physiology,  196 

PO  SC,  197 

Political  Economy  Concentration,  75 

Political  Science,  38,  74,  75,  197 

Political  Science  (Teaching  Area),  103 

Polymer  and  Fiber  Chemistry,  199 

Polymer  and  Textile  Chemistry,  95,  96 

PORT,  199 

Portuguese,  199 

Postbaccalaureate,  15 

Posthumous  Degrees,  28 

Poultry  Science,  38 

Preallied  Health  (see  Prerehabilitation  Sciences) 

Pre-Business  Program,  69 

Premedicine  (see  Preprofessional  Health  Studies) 

Preoccupational  Therapy  (see  Prerehabilitation 

Sciences) 
Prepharmacy,  52 
Prephysical  Therapy  (see  Prerehabilitation 

Sciences) 
Prephysician  Assistant  Program  (see 

Prerehabilitation  Sciences) 
Preprofessional  Health  Studies,  52 
Preprofessional  Health  Studies  Concentration,  107 
Preprofessional  Studies,  39 
Prerehabilitation  Sciences,  53 
Prerequisites,  27 
President,  University,  6 
President's  List,  29 

Preveterinary  and  Science  Concentration,  43 
Preveterinary  Medicine,  53 
Probation,  Academic  (see  Continuing  Enrollment 

Policy) 
Production  Studies  in  Performing  Arts,  66 
Professional  Golf  Management  Concentration, 

110 
PRTM,  190 
PSYCH,  199 
Psychology,  38,  76,  199 
Psychology  (Teaching  Area),  103 

Public  Administration  Concentration,  75 
Public  Policy,  38 
Public  Policy  Concentration,  76 
Purpose  of  Catalog,  7 

R 

R  S,  202 

READ,  201 

Reading,  201 

Readmissionof  Former  Students,  15 

Redfern  Health  Center,  23 

Refund  of  Fees,  17 

Registered  Nurse  BS  Completion  Program,  108 

Registration  Requirements  (Engineering),  80 

REL,  201 

Religion,  38,  201 

Religious  Studies  Emphasis  Area,  65 

Repeating  Courses,  27  (see  also  Academic 
Redemption  Policy) 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  9  (see  also  Aero- 
space Studies;  Military  Leadership;  ROTC) 

Residence  Requirement,  Graduation,  28 

Residence  Halls  (see  Housing) 

Residence  Status  (see  Resident  Tuition  and  Fees) 

Resident  Classification  (see  Resident  Tuition  and 
Fees) 

Resident  Tuition  and  Fees,  18 


Returned  Checks,  EFTs,  and  CVedit  C;arJ 

Payments,  16 
Revocation  of  Academic  Degrees,  32 
ROTC,  69  (see  also  Reserve  Officers  Training 

Corps) 
Rural  Sociology,  202 
RUSS,  202 
Russian,  202 
Russian  Area  Studies,  38 

s 

S  T  S,  202 

SAT  (see  Entrance  Examinations) 
Scholarships  (see  Financial  Aid) 
Scholastic  Aptitute  Test  (see  Entrance 

Examinations) 
School  of  Design  and  Building,  56 
School  of  Education  (Eugene  T.  Moore),  98 
School  of  Humantities,  56 
School  of  the  Arts,  56 
Science  and  Technology  in  Society,  38,  202 
Science  and  Technology  in  Society  Requirement 

(General  Education),  34 
Science  Programs,  88 
Science  Teaching,  100 
Screenwriting,  39 
Second  Baccalaureate  Degree,  39 
Secondary  Education,  101,  203 
Services  Marketing  Emphasis  Area,  74 
Single  Student  Housing,  23 
SOC,  203 

Social  and  Behavioral  Science  Programs,  69 
Social  Sciences  Requirement  (General 

Education),  34 
Social  Services  Emphasis  Area,  77 
Sociology,  39,  77,  78,  203 
Sociology  (Teaching  Area),  104 
South  Carolina  Residence  (see  Resident  Tuition 

and  Fees) 
SPAN,  205 
Spanish,  102,  205 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies,  39 
Spanish  Concentration,  64 
Special  Education,  104,  207 
Special  Student,  1 5 
Sport  Management,  39 
Sport  Marketing  Emphasis  Area,  74 
Statistics  Emphasis  Area,  93 
Student  Affairs,  6 

Student  Records  (see  Academic  Records) 
Student  Responsibility,  7 
Student  Services,  23,  40 
Study  and  Work  Abroad  Programs,  9 
Substance  Abuse  Certificate  Program,  77 
Supply  Chain  Management  Emphasis  Area,  73 


Teacher  Education  Programs, 
Teaching  Areas 

Biological  Sciences,  100 

Economics,  101 

English,  101 

History,  102 

Mathematics,  102 

Modern  Languages,  102 

Physical  Sciences,  100 

Political  Science,  103 

Psychology,  103 

Sociology,  104 


Technical  Marketing  Emphasis  Area,  74 
Technology  and  Human  Resource  Development, 

105,  208 
TEXT  209 

Textile  Management,  95,  96 
Textiles,  39,  209 
Textiles  Concentration,  62 
THEA,  210 
Theatre,  39,  210 
Theatre  Concentration,  67 
Therapeutic  Recreation,  39 
Therapeutic  Recreation  Concentration,  1 1 1 
THRD,  208 

Tiger  Stripe  Account,  22 
Tourism  Concentration,  63 
Tours  (see  Campus  Visits  and  Tours) 
Toxicology  Emphasis  Area,  45 
Transcripts,  29 
Transfer  Students,  1 3 

Transfer  Credit,  13,  25 

State  Policies  and  Procedures,  13 
Travel  and  Tourism,  39 
Travel  and  Tourism  Concentration,  1 1 1 
Trustees,  Emeriti,  6 
Trustees,  University  Board  of,  6 
Tuition  and  Fees,  16,  18 

Admissions  Deposit,  1 5 

Application  (see  Application,  Admission) 

Auditing,  16 

Board  Plans,  16 

Differential  Fees,  16 

Faculty  and  Staff,  16 

Full-time,  16 

Graduate  Assistant,  16 

Health  Fee,  16,23 

Housing  (see  Tuition  and  Fees,  Housing 
Rental  Rates) 

Laboratory,  16 

Late  Enrollment,  16 

Part-time,  16 

Payment  by  Check,  16 

Refund  of,  17 

Residence  Halls,  16 

Returned  Checks,  EFTs,  and  Credit  Card 
Payments,  16 
Turfgrass,  39,  53 

u 

University  Governance  and  Administration,  6 
Urban  Forestry,  39 


Veterans,  Educational  Benefits,  22 

Vice  Presidents,  6 

Vision  Statement,  8 

Visitors  Center  (see  Campus  Visits  and  Tours) 

Visual  Arts,  67 

w 

WFB,  211 

WS,212 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology,  39,  54,  21 1 

Withdrawal  from  Courses,  25  (see  also  Dropping 

Classwork) 
Withdrawal  from  the  University,  29 
Women'sStudies,  39,  212 
Writing,  39 
Writing  and  Publication  Studies  Emphasis  Area,  58 
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